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MILITARY  CRISIS  IN  EUROPE. 


No  greater  contrast  exists  than  that  between  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  military  nations  of  the  continent.  Here  the  army  is  an 
instrument  organized  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  kept  in  the  highest 
order  known  to  modern  times.  But  it  exists  apart  from  popular  sym- 
pathy, and  properly  speaking,  its  members  stand  towards  the  state  in 
the  relation  of  citizens,  only  when  they  cease  temporarily  or  permanently 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  soldiers.  For  this  reason  England  must  be 
left  altogether  out  of  view  in  the  present  investigation.  She  occupies  a 
position  peculiar  to  herself  in  the  military  as  well  as  in  the  political 
world,  and  if  we  were  to  add  that  it  is  her  proud  distinction  to  be  as 
superior  as  she  is  different  from  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  we  should 
scarcely  be  accused  by  any  statesman  of  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of 
vanity. 

To  the  few  who  are  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  history — and  they 
arc  indeed  a  few — it  must  have  been  long  apparent  that  the  system  of 
society  existing  on  the  continent  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction.    What  despotism  regarded  as  its  main  support  has 

S roved  its  chief  weakness.  Everything  was  expected  from  military 
iscipline  and  organization,  save  that  portentous  result  which  looming 
in  the  distance  now  excites  the  most  poignant  alarms  in  so  many  arbi- 
trary cabinets.  Statesmen,  who  affect  to  look  ahead  as  well  as  to  read 
with  precision  the  sigms  of  the  times,  have  proved  themselves  unequal 
to  their  pretensions  in  both  cases,  and  purchase  passing  security  by 
accumulating  danger%of  the  greatest  magnitude,  upon  the  future  through 
which  society  will  have  to  make  its  way  at  an  incredible  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure.  And  after  all  to  what  goal  will  the  struggles  and  convul- 
sions now  inevitable  conduct  the  nations  of  Europe  ?  We  behold  every- 
where around  us  persons  of  certain  mental  idiosyncracies  prophecying  in 
the  spirit  of  the  past,  who  foretell  the  greatest  disasters  to  mankind  from 
cultivating  the  use  of  arms.  Not  comprehending  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  nature  of  the  military  crisis,  they  have  convinced  themselves  and 
would  persuade  others  that  communities  have  no  other  hope  of  political 
deliverance  than  that  which  is  based  upon  the  most  complete  ignorance 
of  military  science. 

This,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  an  extraordinary  paradox.  Na- 
tions like  individuals,  covet  the  possession  of  strength,  because  experience 
has  taught  them  that  it  is  necessary  for  self  protection ;  and  strength 
being  useless  without  the  knowledge  of  how  to  employ  it,  prudent 
nations  have  at  all  times  cultivated  that  knowledge  on  which  they  have 
conferred  the  name  of  military  science.  It  is  unquestionably  a  new 
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doctrine,  that  abstaining  from  all  application  to  these  studies  will  prove 
a  more  effectual  preservative  to  mankind  from  the  effects  of  neighbour- 
ing hostility  or  ambition,  than  the  most  consummate  acquaintance  with 
them.  It  would  be  pursuing  an  analogous  course  to  teach  that  the  best 
means  to  escape  being  drenched  in  rainy  weather  would  be  to  abjure 
great  coats  and  umbrellas.  It  is  because  you  make  provision  against  it 
that  the  rain  wets  you,  and  not  because  it  is  its  nature  to  do  so.  It  is 
the  same  with  arms.  Despotism  will  not  oppress,  ambition  will  not 
invade,  unless  they  observe  people  disciplining  themselves  and  preparing 
to  assert  their  rights  or  defend  their  country.  Under  other  circum- 
stances these  scourges  of  human  society  will  lose  their  characteristic 
propensities  and  be  converted  into  so  many  blessings. 

One  of  the  most  important  truths  taught  by  history  is  this,  that  every 
kind  of  mental  development  causes  or  presupposes  other  intellectual 
processes.  At  first  sight  it  may  not  be  quite  apparent  in  what  way  the 
arts  of  war  further  the  object  of  civilization ;  but  a  profound  inquiry 
into  the  subject  will  teach  us  that  the  science  of  arms  is  incapable  of 
allying  itself  with  mere  barbarism,  that  it  necessarily  awakens  innu- 
merable arts,  that  it  promotes  industry,  and  imparts  a  powerful  impulse 
to  education.  Soldiers  all  the  world  over  soon  make  the  discovery  that 
in  order  to  subdue  their  enemies  they  must  surpass  them  as  well  in 
intelligence  as  in  courage,  that  they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  their  country*  with  their  institutions  and  modes  of  existence,  and 
with  their  historical  antecedents,  on  which  their  actual  power  must  in 
a  great  measure  be  based.  This  conviction  sends  the  military  student 
to  consult  the  phenomena  of  the  present  and  the  records  of  past  times, 
and  with  whatever  view  he  may  have  originally  commenced  his  in- 
quiries he  inevitably  ends  by  convincing  himself  that  those  communities 
are  happiest  in  which  the  people  manage  their  own  concerns,  and  out  of 
this  belief  arises  the  wish  to  co-operate  with  statesmen  and  patriots  in 
procuring  the  blessing  of  self  government  for  his  own  land. 

To  this  truth  which  history  and  experience  combine  to  force  on  us 
the  arbitrary  princes  of  Christendom  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes. 
Until  recently  they  would  appear  to  have  regarded  their  soldiers,  not  as 
thinking  and  reasoning  beings,  who  might  possibly  acquire  a  political 
creed  of  their  own,  but  as  so  many  unintelligent  "parts  of  a  machine, 
designed  to  repress  the  growth  of  liberty.  The  greater  the  proportion 
of  the  country's  power  withdrawn  from  the  useful  arts,  and  employed 
in  developing  the  schemes  of  ambition  abroad,  or  in  checking  and  per- 
verting the  civilising  impulses  of  the  people  at  home,  the  more  secure 
they  onee  considered  themselves.  Persuaded  of  the  possibility  of  erecting 
an  impassable  barrier  between  the  army  and  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  they  looked  with  imperturbable  complacency  on  the  artificial 
hostility  exerted  between  them,  by  the  craft  of  short-sighted  courtiers, 
or  capricious  and  venial  statesmen. 

But  events,  the  current  of  which  often  frustrates  the  purposes  of  the 
unprincipled,  interfered  to  disturb  the  calculations  of  despotism.  When 
the  light  of  civilisation  began  to  illuminate  the  face  of  society,  and  to 
warm  into  life  their  hopes  and  aspirations  after  freedom,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  remove  the  army  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
genia}  influence.  Public  opinion  found  its  way  into  the  barracks  and 
the  mess-room,  followed  the  soldier  to  camp  and  garrison,  accompanied 
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him  to  the  battle-field,  and  gradually  inspired  him  with  the  wish  to  be 
like  other  men,  an  argumentative,  logical,  free  preacher,  in  matters  of 
thought  altogether  his  own  master,  and  therefore  inclined  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  those  wars,  which  his  valour,  patriotism,  and  intellect, 
could  alone  conduct  to  a  happy  issue. 

From  the  moment  this  change  was  effected  in  the  military  service  of 
Europe,  it  became  manifest  that  the  doom  of  arbitrary  power  was  sealed, 
though  it  was — and  is  still  impossible,  to  foretell  the  date  of  its  final 
overthrow,  still  the  order  of  things  which  owed  its  existence  to  an  un- 
reasoning army,  must  obviously  pass  more  or  less  rapidly  away,  when 
that  representative  of  the  nation's  energy  and  courage,  assumes  the 
right  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  thought.  One  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  this  truth,  contained  in  history,  was  supplied  during  the 
last  century  by  the  armies  of  France,  during  the  unhappy  quarrel  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies,  which  terminated 
on  the  founding  of  the  United  States.  France,  with  a  policy  which  now 
appears  to  us  short-sighted,  but  was  then  supposed  to  indicate  consum- 
mate prudence  and  sagacity,  sent  out  a  moderate  force  to  co-operate  with 
our  revolted  colonists.  With  the  fortunes  and  issues  of  that  war  our 
readers  are  familiar,  and  they  may  have  met  also  with  historians,  who 
have  connected  what  was  then  accomplished  beyond  the  Atlantic  with 
what  afterwards  took  place  among  our  immediate  neighbours.  The 
French  soldiers  serving  in  America,  when  they  asked  themselves  or  were 
asked  by  others  what  was  the  principle  for  which  they  had  drawn  their 
swords,  must  have  been  conscious  there  was  but  one  answer  to  be  given, 
namely,  that  it  was  for  popular  liberty  against  power,  and  as  it  even- 
tually turned  out  for  a  republic  against  a  monarchy.  Men  easily  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  principle  for  which  they  contend,  and  almost 
necessarily  believe  that  in  all  the  quarrels  in  which  they  engage,  they 
are  the  defenders  and  upholders  of  the  right.  The  French,  therefore, 
in  the  course  of  the  American  war,  having  been  made  by  accident  the 
champions  of  freedom,  soon  learned  to  be  proud  of  the  achievements  in 
its  defence.  They  talked  to  each  other  over  their  camp  fires  of  what 
they  had  done  for  the  republic,  then  rising  in  shadowy  magnificence 
anul  the  mighty  forests  of  the  New  World,  and  though  passionately  fond 
of  their  own  country,  thought  of  their  return  to  its  hereditary  servi- 
tude, not  merely  with  reluctance  but  with  indignation. 

Everybody  knows  what  ideas  and  opinions  they  brought  back  with 
them  to  Europe,  and  how  these,  operating  through  their  own  influence 
as  well  as  through  that  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  combined  with 
these  set  afloat  by  the  philosophers,  and  greatly  strengthened  by  cir- 
cumstances, to  accelerate  the  revolution.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
trace  through  all  their  ramifications  the  roots  of  mighty  catastrophes, 
but  in  attributing  to  the  tendency  of  the  army  with  the  republican 
principle  by  serving  in  America,  some  portion  of  the  events  which 
immediately  afterwards  followed  in  the  mother  country,  we  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  undeniable  evidence  of  the  fact  has  indeed  been  given  in 
history,  and  there  will  in  these  days  be  few,  if  any,  disposed  to  contest 
tbe  point. 

What  occurred  on  that  occasion,  in  an  obscure  manner,  and  on  a 
comparatively  small  field,  has  since  been  partially  effected  throughout 
tbe  whole  dimensions  of  Christendom,  where  the  army  has  become  the 
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arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Despotism  is  conscious  of  reposing 
on  a  basis  hollow  and  uncertain,  filled  with  combustible  and  explosive 
materials,  to  which  at  any  moment  the  spark  may  be  applied,  that  will 
shatter  into  ten  thousand  fragments  the  whole  structure.  Doubts, 
misgivings,  alternate  boasting  and  timidity, — a  confident  appeal  to  the 
sword  at  one  moment  and  at  another  an  apprehensive  shrinking  from 
it, — characterize  the  policy  of  contemporary  governments.  It  is  felt 
that  the  army  is  no  longer  what  it  was — a  blind  instrument,  wielded 
by  weakness  and  perfidy,  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  Into  the 
mind  of  the  European  soldier  the  notion  has  found  its  way  that  he  is 
a  citizen  also,  and  that  it  consequently  behoves  him  to  investigate,  in 
that  capacity,  the  nature  and  object  of  the  designs  he  is  first,  of  all  men, 
called  upon  to  accomplish. 

It  is  well  known  that  men  who  occupy  a  humble  or  even  a  humiliat- 
ing and  degrading  position  seldom  discover  of  themselves  the  whole 
ignominy  of  it.  While  they  are  able  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  the  sole  depositories  of  their  own  secret,  they  are  not  altogether 
unhappy ;  but  when  coming  into  contact  with  others,  they  make  the 
discovery  that  beyond  their  own  immediate  circle  they  are  scorned  and 
despised ;  that  as  civilization  diffuses  itself,  this  contempt  must  become 
proportionably  more  intense,  when  inspired  with  indignation,  and 
avenge,  as  if  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  the  humiliation  which  others 
aught  them  to  understand. 

No  army  in  Europe,  if  we  except  that  of  Russia,  has  stood  in  a  more 
degrading  relation  to  the  state  than  that  of  the  Austrian  empire.  In  the 
old  system,  which  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  laid  aside,  to  be  a  soldier 
in  Austria  was  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word  to  be  a  slave.  Not  con- 
tent with  possessing  a  complete  authority  over  the  acts  of  the  body,  the 
government  sought  likewise  to  command  the  functions  of  the  mind,  to 
regulate  according  to  a  given  scale,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to 
modify  opinion,  to  deaden  or  destroy  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  in  one 
word  to  drug  the  intellect,  pervert  the  moral  economy,  and  convert 
those  who  should  be  the  enlightened  defenders  of  their  country  into  its 
greatest  bane. 

Here  in  England,  when  a  man  of  superior  education  and  mental 
powers  finds  himself  in  the  army,  he  is  not  at  all  the  less,  on  that  account, 
a  member  of  the  republic  of  letters.  He  may  discuss,  he  may  speculate, 
he  may  write,  he  may  print  anything  in  connexion  with  any  subject, 
from  metaphysics  and  theology  down  to  the  remotest  or  humblest  oc- 
currence of  the  day.  Accordingly,  numbers  of  our  military  men  rank 
amongst  the  most  popular  writers  of  our  time,  and  belong  to  all  shades 
of  opinion  in  politics  or  religion,  and  in  this  perhaps  consists  the 
greatest  triumph  of  our  institutions  which  have  known,  as  experience 
proves,  how  to  unite  great  freedom  in  the  individual  with  the  most 
thorough  effectiveness  of  discipline. 

In  Austria,  military  men  were  altogether  incapable,  till  revolution 
somewhat  lightened  the  condition  of  their  bondage,  to  discuss  any  sub- 
ject, save  the  most  frivolous  and  contemptible.  They  were  not  expected 
to  think,  still  less  was  it  supposed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
they  should  ever  venture  to  express  their  thoughts.  Much  pains  were 
taken  to  make  them  feel  that  they  lived  encircled  by  dangers — that 
there  was  a  sort  of  providence  in  their  watchful  state,  which  whether 
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it  succeeded  or  not,  aimed  at  being  conversant  with  their  utmost 
thoughts,  as  well  as  their  most  secret  actions.  No  man  felt  sure  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  messmate,  or  of  his  friend — the  more  agreeable  his 
smiles,  the  more  friendly  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  more  frank  his 
pretended  confession,  the  greater  was  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  him.  The  Emperor  it  was  known  had  his  spies  everywhere,  and 
every  officer  who  experienced  a  single  impulse  friendly  to  liberty,  be- 
lieved himself  for  that  reason  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion  and  surveil- 
lance. 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  sufficiently  humiliating  to  brave  men. 
But  other  and  more  galling  examples  of  the  tyranny  to  which  the  army 
was  subjected  remain  to  be  enumerated.  Favouritism,  practised 
more  or  less  in  all  countries,  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  fullest  de- 
velopment in  Austria,  where  injustice  was  the  rule  and  fair  play  the 
rare  exception.  As  might  of  course  have  been  anticipated,  everything 
practicable  was  done  to  keep  down  the  army ;  every  man  properly  be- 
longing to  the  people,  who,  whatever  might  have  been  his  merits,  the 
length  of  his  services,  or  his  devotion  to  tbe  Emperor,  Was  sure  to  en- 
counter the  mortification  of  beholding  numerous  members  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  young,  inexperienced,  or  incapable,  passed  contumeliously 
over  his  head  to  positions  of  honour  and  emolument.  If  anyone  had 
the  misfortune  to  rise  from  the  ranks,  and  receive  the  Emperor's  com- 
mission, the  hardships  of  his  situation  as  a  common  soldier  were  more 
than  quadrupled.  Indeed  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  whereas  in  the 
ranks  hundreds  of  thousands  found  it  practicable  to  exist,  scarcely  any 
could  face  the  horrors  of  the  service  when  for  their  courage  or  intelli- 
gence they  had  been  promoted  to  what  it  was  hoped  would  prove  a  place 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  honour.  They  had  no  alternative  but  to  sell 
out,  as  we  term  it,  and  retire  to  seek  for  peace  of  mind  in  the  bosom  of 
their  original  obscurity. 

In  France  and  many  other  countries,  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
up  to  the  soldier  in  some  respect  for  the  strictness  of  the  discipline  to 
which  he  is  necessarily  subjected,  by  enabling  him  in  the  intervals  of 
duty  to  enter  into  agreeable  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
or  cities  in  which  he  happens  to  be  stationed.  But  in  Austria  a  policy 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  adopted.  There  the  object  is  to 
render  the  soldiery  inimical  to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  the  soldiery, 
which  is  in  part  effected  by  sending  the  troops  of  one  country  to  serve 
as  garrisons  in  another,  where,  ignorant  of  the  language,  manners,  feel- 
ings, and  in  some  cases  even  of  the  religion  of  the  locality,  they  almost 
necessarily  inspire  the  fixed  inhabitants  with  disgust.  For  instance, 
the  Kroats,  Hungarians,  and  Majjars  serving  the  Lombard o  Venetian 
kingdom,  are  known  to  live  in  perpetual  enmity  with  the  natives.  Per- 
petual insults  lead  to  perpetual  retaliation.  The  military  possessing  the 
power  of  the  sword,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the  authorities,  commit 
all  manner  of  offences  against  the  inhabitants,  who,  as  they  cannot 
but  observe,  regard  them  with  aversion  and  contempt,  and  these  in  their 
turn,  as  often  as  occasion  serves,  exercise  all  their  vengeance  against  the 
soldiers  by  blows,  wounds,  or  assassination. 

Again,  the  troops  raised  in  Italy  by  forced  conscription  are  taken  to 
keep  down  the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  Austria  Proper,  particularly 
Vienna,  or  employed  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  regarded  with  espe* 
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cial  dislike.  Even  in  the  Italian  section  of  the  army  itielf  personal 
and  class  animosities  are  fostered  to  serve  the  sinister  purposes  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  officers  being  incited  to  exhibit  unusual  severity  towards 
their  countrymen,  to  prove  their  impartiality,  while  the  common  sol- 
diers are  adroitly  led  to  hate,  them,  because  while  they  themselves  serve 
involuntarily,  the  officers  are  supposed  to  lend  themselves  by  their  own 
choice  to  further  the  designs  of  Italy's  oppressors. 

Persons  who  have  never  felt  the  force  of  Oxenstiern't  observation  to 
his  son  when  about  to  commence  his  travels — "  Go  forth,  my  boy,  and 
see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed," — may  possibly  expe- 
rience surprise  at  finding  so  many  traces  of  a  crafty  policy  among  the  slow 
and  heavy  politicians  of  Germany*  But,  if  wisdom  be  rare,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  cunning,  and  it  requires  nothing  beyond  this  to  sug- 
gest the  arts  usually  employed  by  despotism.  Ignorance  and  brutality  re- 
concile men  with  slavery,  while  knowledge  ana  refinement  lead  natu- 
rally to  freedom,  by  exciting  in  men  ideas  of  self  respect,  for  when  a 
man  respects  himself,  he  will  insist  on  being  respected  by  others.  In 
the  time  of  Maria  Theresa  the  lower  grades  of  officers  were  not  regarded 
as  gentlemen ;  captains  were  only  required  to  be  sober  once  a  year,  and 
it  was  imperative  that  the  decision  of  courts-martial  should  be  delivered 
before  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  state  of  things  no  longer 
exists,  civilisation  having  found  its  way  even  within  the  lines  of  the 
Austrian  service.  The  grossest  abuses,  however,  are  still  found.  Gen- 
tlemen are  struck  by  their  superiors  with  the  cane,  which,  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  is  "  required  to  be  of  moderate  substance and 
when  sick  in  hospital,  they  are  often  subjected  to  the  most  opprobrious 
treatment. 

A  singular  story  is  related  of  a  surgeon  whom  a  traveller  saw  striking 
a  young  cadet  in  the  hospital  of  Verona.  Nothing  could  be  more  fero- 
cious than  the  manners  of  this  disciple  of  Esculapius,  who  was  observed 
to  exhibit  particular  antipathy  towards  the  officers  of  rifle  corps.  The 
reason  for  this  strange  behaviour  which  was  kept  for  some  time  a  mys- 
tery, was  at  length  discovered.  It  appeared  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
assaulted  in  an  extremely  brutal  manner  by  a  Count  Montmorency,  whom 
the  government  for  this  offence  condemned  to  the  Bagnio,  at  Venice. 
But  this  by  no  means  satisfied  the  revengeful  spirit  of  Doctor  Taubes, 
who  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  pursued  with  relentless  vindictive- 
ness  the  whole  military  race,  particularly  riflemen,  the  branch  of  the 
service  to  which  his  old  enemy,  the  Count  Montmorency,  belonged. 
If  they  chanced  to  be  Italians,  the  circumstance  infused  an  additional 
aest  into  his  hatred,  and  the  words  with  which  he  addressed  them  when 
they  came  under  his  charge  invariably  were,  "  Now  then  for  the 
grave  !"  He  had  studied,  no  doubt,  the  institutes  of  Doctor  Sangrado, 
who  in  six  weeks  (as  Gil  Bias  expresses  it)  made  more  widows  and 
orphans  than  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  making  use  of  an  extremely  analo- 
gous system,  viz.,  that  of  low  diet,  of  which  he  was  always  a  strenuous 
advocate,  cleared  the  hospitals  of  Verona  in  an  exceedingly  short  space 
of  time,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Emperor's  treasury. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  easily  be  able  to  understand 
why,  in  the  Austrian  empire,  the  government  has  of  late  years  reposed 
a  greatly  diminished  confidence  in  the  army.  In  1848,  when  constitu- 
tional enthusiasm  was  at  its  height  in  Germany,  the  soldiers  fully 
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shared  the  excitement  of  their  countrymen,  and  longed  with  equal 
earnestness  for  a  change.  Afterwards  the  sway  of  discipline  seemed  for 
a  while  to  recover  its  rigour,  and  the  army  again  allowed  itself  to  ha 
he  made  an  instrument  of  oppression.  But  the  prestige  of  loyalty  it 
gone,  and  whenever  events,  whether  sooner  or  later,  shall  open  up  to 
the  Germans  a  rational  prospect  of  establishing  their  freedom,  nothing 
can  be  calculated  upon  with  greater  certainty  than  the  defection  of  the 
army  to  the  people. 

It  is  some  obscure  consciousness  of  this  truth  that  has  preserved  up  to 
this  moment  the  tranquillity  of  Christendom,  constantly  opposed  to 
the  influence  of  disturbing  causes,  which  may  at  any  moment  destroy 
the  equilibrium  of  the  system.  Despotism  now  stands  in  awe  of  its 
own  instruments.  It  called  them  up,  and  subjected  them  to  the  modi-* 
fying  force  of  discipline,  to  further  its  own  designs ;  but  having  com* 
pieted  the  organisation  of  its  military  establishments,  it  trembles  at  its 
own  handiwork,  not  knowing  into  what  scale  this  new  stormer  of  the 
capitol  may  cast  its  sword.  Neither  for  the  present  does  it  seem  practi- 
cable to  arrive  at  certainty  on  this  subject*  We  speculate  in  the  midst 
of  vicissitudes,  more  fleeting  and  transient  than  the  phenomena  of  a 
northern  sky.  In  the  midst  of  sunshine  a  cloud  comes  over  us,  and 
when  we  reckon  confidently  on  a  storm,  the  sun  bursts  forth  again,  and 
all  for  the  moment  is  clear.  Still  it  seems  to  be  within  our  competence 
to  perceive  the  final  result  of  the  movement  now  going  on,  and  to  con* 
vince  ourselves  that  the  military  system  on  the  continent  is  preparing  to 
pass  away,  and  make  room  for  a  totally  new  order  of  things.  The 
science  of  arms,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  insuring  of  certain  benefits  either  to  society,  or  to  those  who  op* 
press  and  exhaust  it ;  and  as  hitherto  the  army  has  generally  allied  itself 
with  the  few  against  the  many,  so  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to 
believe  that  its  practice  will  henceforward  be  reversed,  and  that  belong* 
ing  chiefly  to  the  many,  it  will  side  with  them  against  the  few. 

It  is  immaterial  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition  we  lay  down,  whether 
even  while  we  write  some  portions  of  the  4,000,000  of  armed  men,  now 
employed  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Europe,  come  into  conflict 
with  each  other  or  not,  though  it  be  far  from  unimportant  to  ascertain 
why  they  have  taken  up  arms,  and  the  purpose  they  hope  to  effect  by 
doing  so.  All  the  military  powers  of  the  continent  have  now,  as  ever, 
one  end  only  in  view ;  namely,  that  of  destroying  the  balance  of  power* 
and  establishing  its  own  predominance  on  its  ruins.  This  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  Austria,  France,  and  Russia ;  and  now  the  King  of 
Prussia,  disguising  his  ambition  under  various  pretexts,  is  endeavouring 
to  aceonrplish  the  same  purpose.  During  a  peace  of  thirty-four  years 
duration  the  subtle  and  varied  arts  of  diplomacy  have  been  exhausted 
in  preparing  for  the  hour  which  has  at  length  arrived,  or  is  fast  ap* 
preaching.  No  one  will  suffer  himself  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
the  real  causes  of  quarrel  put  forward  by  the  several  parties  engaged  in 
the  contest,  have  any  affinity  to  those  publicly  assigned.  The  object  of 
Prussia  is  to  obtain  a  predominance  over  Austria  in  Germany  and  in 
the  councils  of  Christendom ;  the  object  of  Austria,  sluggish  and  un* 
enterprising  to  the  last,  is  to  maintain  the  status  quo ;  and  the  object  of 
Russia,  extremely  different  from  the  others,  is  so  to  complicate  the 
aflairs  of  Central  Europe,  that  nothing  but  the  sword  of  the  Cxar  can 
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disentangle  them.  France,  though  apparently  out  of  the  quarrel,  de- 
clares, and  with  good  reason,  that  she  cannot  remain  an  indifferent 
spectator,  though  the  aim  of  the  government  in  adding  40,000  men  to 
the  army  is  less  to  provide  against  foreign  eventualities  than  to  carry 
into  execution  some  favourite  scheme  of  domestic  policy. 

If  we  considered  only  the  present,  the  true  policy  of  England  would 
be  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  in  matters 
of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy  we  must  examine  attentively  the  whole 
field  of  the  question,  look  far  and  near,  retrospectively  and  a-head,  and 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  results  of  the  whole.  Peace  is  good,  but  an 
honest  adherence  to  principle  is  better.  We  cannot,  therefore,  believe 
it  to  be  for  our  interest  to  pursue  with  a  vulgar  policy  of  putting  off 
the  evil  day,  and  of  bequeathing* to  our  descendants  a  quarrel  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  settle  for  them,  especially  as  that  which  might  be  easy  now 
will  inevitably,  as  time,  advances,  be  invested  with  multiplied  difficulties, 
incessantly  augmenting  in  force  and  number.  There  is  a  vulgar  pro- 
verb, familiar  to  the  mind  of  this  nation,  which  contains  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  question — "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine" — by  which 
humble  phrase  our  forefathers  desired  to  teach  us  that  putting  off  the 
performance  of  present  duty  is  sure  incalculably  to  multiply  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  position. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  instead  of  exerting  its  influence  to  prevent 
the  nations  of  Europe  from  drawing  the  sword,  Great  Britain  ought 
rather  to  encourage  them.  We  have  no  reasons,  political  or  commer- 
cial, for  giving  permanence  to  the  status  quo.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  we  meditate  on  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  the  more  we  seek 
to  realise  to  ourselves  the  history  of  the  events  that  are  to  be,  the  more 
thoroughly  must  we  be  convinced  that  now  is  the  time  for  us,  as  well  as 
for  all  those  whose  interests  are  linked  with  the  progress  and  well-being 
of  humanity.  Communities  entertain  friendship  towards  each  other, 
ceteris  paribus,  in  proportion  to  the  similarity  of  their  institutions,  parti- 
cularly when  the  state  of  the  world  is  such  as  to  render  them  more  or 
less  dependent  on  each  other  against  the  attempts  of  antagonistic 
states. 

Now  the  experience  of  every  day  makes  it  manifest  that  our  great 
rival,  Rufsia,  is  infinitely  better  calculated  than  we  to  command 
the  sympathies  of  despotic  governments  because  of  the  close  ana- 
logy existing  between  them.  She  is  in  fact  their  natural  ally  and  pro- 
tector, and  has  a  paramount  interest  in  giving  them  force  and  perma- 
nence, though  always  in  subservience  to  herself.  Freedom,  however 
modified,  limited,  or  disguised,  she  is  compelled  by  the  very  laws  of  her 
existence  to  regard  with  aversion,  since  exactly  in  proportion  so  the 
increase  of  its  influence,  must  be  the  diminution  of  her  own.  It  is  this 
fact  that  justifies,  in  the  eyes  of  her  statesmen,  the  incurring  of  so  lavish 
an  expenditure  by  engaging  in  foreign  intervention.  All  reforms  in 
neighbouring  states  are  pregnant  with  danger  to  her ;  ideas  travel  and 
diffuse  themselves  in  an  inexplicable  manner ;  opinions  are  more  conta- 
gious than  the  plague,  for  men  brought  into  each  others  vicinity,  whe- 
ther for  mutual  aid  or  mutual  destruction,  are  sure  to  communicate  the 
virus  of  innovation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  believed  possible  in  Russia 
to  convert  bayonets  into  an  effectual  circumvallation  against  the  principle 
of  liberty,  for  which  reason  Russia  holds  herself  in  constant  readiness 
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with  nearly  a  million  of  armed  men,  to  rush  towards  any  point  on  which 
it  gives  signs  of  vitality. 

In  conformity  with  the  old  maxim,  "  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,"  we 
should  allow  the  prudence  of  our  enemy  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
over  our  own  proceedings.  Precisely  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  establish- 
ment of  free  governments  is  injurious  to  Russia,  must  it  be  beneficial  to 
us.  We  should  ally  ourselves,  therefore,  with  the  revolutionary  principle 
on  which  all  our  own  institutions  are  based,  and  further,  by  all  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  the  subversion  of  the  continental  despotisms.  It 
is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  a  contradiction  to  denominate 
them  military  governments,  since  they  already  dread  the  soldiers,  whom 
they  have  disciplined  for  their  support,  but  who,  in  proportion  as  cir- 
cumstances have  enabled  them  to  look  abroad,  have  made  the  discovery, 
that  there  exists  no  identity  of  interest  between  them  and  their  employ- 
ers ;  but  that  instead,  their  wisest  course  will  henceforward  be  rather 
to  insist  on  their  own  rights  as  citizens,  than  to  aid  a  few  virtual  usurpers 
in  trampling  on  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  this  startling  truth,  now 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  that  has,  during  so  many 
months  of  excitement,  and  on  the  most  feverish  effervescence  of  ambi- 
tion, paralysed  the  arms  of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia.  Democracy 
has  got  into  the  havresack,  and  the  soldier  longs  to  be  his  own  master. 
Almost  for  the  first  time,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  mili- 
tary system  is  found  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  absolution,  and  if  we 
may  draw  any  conclusive  inference  from  the  existing  phenomena  of 
society,  the  greatest  danger  to  arbitrary  power  resides  in  the  very  bay- 
onets which  it  has  sharpened  and  polished  for  the  subversion  of  civil 
liberty. 

It  would  be  mere  presumption  to  attempt  to  trace  beforehand  in 
what  way  this  new  fact  will  develop  itself  in  the  history  of  Europe ;  but 
that  it  is  a  fact,  we  entertain  no  manner  of  doubt.  Our  persuasion, 
however,  is,  that  all  nations  which  contemplate  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty,  will  trust,  chiefly,  to  their  military  education.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  despise  civil  knowledge,  the  study  of  history,  philosophy, 
and  politics,  or  application  to  the  arts,  or  the  cultivation  of  industry, 
since  we  are  aware  that  all  these  things  tend  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the 
enjoyments  of  life.  But  without  freedom  all  enjoyment  is  insipid,  and 
this  rests  on  no  broader  basis  than  the  sword's  point.  The  scripture 
says,  he  that  will  not  work  neither  should  he  eat,  and  we  say,  he  that 
will  not  fight  neither  should  he  be  free.  All  our  hopes  as  free  men 
centre  in  the  worship  of  steel,  without  which  humanity  is  a  degraded 
and  a  worthless  thing,  the  plaything  of  despots,  the  sport  and  pastime 
of  emperors  and  kings. 

Among  the  peace  agitators  in  this  country,  it  is  fashionable  to  pre- 
tend  that  the  most  successful  mode  of  combating  despotism,  is  to  stand 
with  folded  arms  while  it  buffets  and  oppresses  you.  To  this  blasphe- 
mous parody  of  a  sacred  precept  we  make  but  one  reply,  namely,  that 
it  is  based  on  a  combination  of  ignorance  and  impudence,  to  which  we 
know  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  imposture.  The  arrogant 
charlatan  who  uttered  it,  has  since  writhed  under  the  scorn  with  which 
all  enlightened  politicians  regard  his  empty  declamation,  and  betrayed 
the  extent  of  his  inward  suffering  by  the  violence  with  which  he  has 
denounced  those  who  listen  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense*    But  the 
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importance  of  a  military  education  is  only  rendered  the  more  evident  by 
the  ridiculous  attempts  of  itinerant  mountebanks  to  throw  discredit  on 
it  Put  your  trust  in  Ood  and  keep  your  powder  dry,  was  the  quaint 
observation  of  Cromwell ;  and  the  fundamental  maxim  of  all  free  com- 
munities would  be  analogous  to  it  in  spirit ;  cultivate  with  equal  assi- 
duity all  the  arts  that  ennoble  civilization,  but  above  all  that  art,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  practice  of  which,  to  be  civilised  is  to  be  a 
slave. 

Thoroughly  to  be  convinced  of  the  troth  of  the  doctrine  we  desire 
to  inculcate,  our  readers  need  only  to  consider  what  is  taking  place  at 
this  moment  in  a  part  of  Germany.  Ever  since  the  French  war,  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  been  promising  a  constitution  to  his  people,  which, 
with  equal  impudence  and  dishonesty,  he  withheld  till  he  could  refuse  it 
no  longer.  But  what  constituted  the  necessity  to  which  he  ultimately 
yielded  ?  Was  it,  think  you,  that  his  subjects  were  versed  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Kant  or  Heggel  ?  Was  it  that  they  delighted  to  wander  in 
the  mazes  of  Metaphysics,  to  amuse  themselves  with  disquisitions  on 
the  first  principles  of  art  ?  to  speculate  on  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  or 
to  lose  themselves,  as  they  often  did,  in  searching  after  the  foundation 
of  all  human  knowledge  ? — Not  at  all  1  That  which  staggered  his 
Prussian  majesty,  was  the  slow  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  his 
subjects  were  soldiers ;  and  needed  only  the  incentive  of  an  enlarged 
political  theory,  to  precipitate  him  from  his  throne,  and  instal  a  popular 
governor  in  his  place.  At  this  very  moment  he  stands  trembling  in  the 
midst  of  500,000  bayonets ;  which— though  they  may  be  wielded  during 
a  short  space  of  time  for  his  personal  advantage— will,  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  period,  in  all  likelihood,  be  turned  against  him ;  unless  in  the 
mean  time  he  should  consent  to  do  the  nation  justice,  and  establish  that 
liberty  of  which  it  has  hitherto  been  defrauded. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  expressed,  with  rough  military  frankness,  the 
pith  of  the  philosophy  we  are  endeavouring  to  search.  When  dissuaded 
from  entering  Asia,  with  his  comparatively  small  army,  because  Darius 
would  be  able  to  bring  against  him  a  countless  array  of  barbarians,  he 
replied  by  putting  this  question  1 — "  When  did  you  know  one  butcher 
frightened  at  10,000  sheep?  "  Apart  from  the  coarseness  of  the  illus- 
tration, which  has  something  regal  in  it,  all  students  of  history  will 
recognize  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  in  the  saying  of  the  Macedonian* 
He  meant  to  impress  on  those  around  him  the  fact,  that  military  dis- 
cipline must  always  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.  It  was  no  considera- 
tion with  him  that  his  lame  discipline  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and  that  as  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  may  become 
the  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings.  The  son  of  Philip  was  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  from  him  probably  had  learned  what  he  did 
not  think  expedient  to  preach  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  that  the  very 
same  weapon,  which  in  one  hand  may  be  fatal  to  liberty,  may  be  in 
another  better  instructed,  be  its  most  sacred  palladium. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  no  fallacy  can  be  more  mischievous  than  that 
which  anticipates  danger  to  society  from  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  arms.  Frederic  the  second  of  Prussia,  who,  on  a  small  scale 
imitated  Alexander,  laid  the  foundation  of  Prussian  ascendancy  in  Ger- 
many, by  initiating  his  countrymen  in  the  worship  of  steel,  though  he 
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policy.  It  could  not  enter  into  his  imagination  to  conceive  that  the 
day  would  arrive  when  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  with  more  than  a 
million  of  men  at  their  disposal;  would  march  and  counter-march,  take 
up  positions,  retreat  from  them,  enter  large  towns,  again  retire  upon  the 
country,  throw  themselves  athwart  the  great  military  roads,  and  then 
shrink  from  making  use  of  the  advantages  they  seem  to  offer  them, 
merely  because  they  dreaded  the  consequences  of  engaging  in  an  inter- 
necine contest  a  whole  population  versed  in  arms* 

The  bayonet  is  the  only  thing  on  which  you  can  safely  suspend  the 
cap  of  liberty.  Give  men  discipline,  familiarise  them  with  the  smell 
of  gunpowder,  teach  them  how  to  march  in  compact  bodies,  accus- 
tom them  toco-operate  with  each  other  in  accomplishing  great  military 
results,  and  when  the  germs  of  a  wholesome  knowledge  have  been  once 
transplanted  into  their  mind,  and  fructified  there,  they  will  apply  the 
experience  they  have  acquired  to  produce  great  social  results,  not  at  all 
contemplated  by  those  who  originally  drilled  them 

That  this  truth  has  become  known  to  the  greatest  masters  of  armies 
in  Christendom,  our  readers  will  probably  have  discovered  from  the 
events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  When  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
invited  the  Czar  to  aid  him  in  the  reduction  of  Hungary,  the  military' 
autocrat  was  at  first  held  from  consenting  by  reflecting  on  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  his  troops  would  have  for  some  time  to  exist.  He 
knew  there  is  an  enthusiasm  in  revolution,  which  is  apt  to  seise  on  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  it.  He  had  seen  how  well  in  the  last 
seventy  years  the  still  small  voice  of  democracy,  which  at  first  only 
murmured  in  feeble  accents  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  swelled  in  a 
few  vears  into  a  voice  of  thunder  which  shook  the  whole  civilised 
world.  He  therefore  hesitated,  and  only  at  length  complied  with  the 
"  demands  of  his  cousin  of  Austria  when  it  was  suggested  that  he 
might  easily  supply  an  overwhelming  force  which  would  suffice  to 
trample  out  the  sparks  of  liberty  before  they  could  possibly  ascend  and 
kindle  the  feeling  of  his  ignorant  hordes.  That  he  made  the  attempt 
is  well  known ;  that  he  succeeded  also  is  known ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  had  success  been  a  few  months  longer  doubtful,  he  would  have 
withdrawn  abruptly  from  the  struggle  and  left  Austria  to  her  fate.  The 
Sclavonic  element  in  his  ranks  was  beginning  to  be  operated  upon  by 
the  influence  of  kindred,  and  the  point  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  swords  at  first  projected  towards  the  homes  of  the  Majjars 
were  beginning  to  waver,  and  might  soon  have  pointed  northwards,  if, 
by  a  desperate  effort,  the  result  rather  of  gold  than  of  steel,  had  not 
brought  the  conflict  suddenly  to  a  termination  by  the  infamous  defection 
of  Gorgi  from  the  standard  of  liberty. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  at  all  misunderstood,  as  though  wejtrusted 
for  the  salvation  of  society  exclusively  to  the  military  instinct.  Our 
theory  is  far  different.  What  we  believe  is  this,  that  it  _  is  by  engraft- 
ing the  love  of  civil  liberty  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
arms,  society  is  to  be  regenerated  throughout  Europe.  England,  as 
our  readers  are  well  aware,  is  not  an  intriguing,  proselyte-making 
country.  It  has  on  the  continent  no  emissaries  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  propagation  of  liberty.  Still  it  is  no  paradox  to  maintain  that  the 
example  and  philosophy  of  Great  Britain  lie  at  the  root  of  all  conti- 
nental trouble*  and  revolutions.  When  oppressed,  humiliated,  and  im- 
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Swerished,  they  ask  themselves  how  it  happens  that  the  people  of  Great 
ritain,  taking  at  once  the  lead  in  civilisation  and  arms,  have  extended 
their  political  supremacy  over  a  fifth  part  of  the  globe,  founded  innu- 
merable colonies,  and  exerted  an  unparalleled  influence  over  the  desti- 
nies of  their  species.  And  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  namely,  that 
they  have  accomplished  all  this  because  they  have  possessed  more  or 
less  perfectly  the  privilege  of  self-government.  Our  neighbours  are  in- 
vited to  follow  in  our  track,  that  they  may  obtain  some  share  of  the 
glory  we  have  acquired,  and  of  the  power  we  exercise. 

France,  as  was  natural,  took  the  lead  in  this  career  of  imitation,  and, 
as  was  also  but  too  natural,  pushed  to  extreme  exaggeration  the  theory 
she  had  borrowed.  We  are  not  by  any  means  the  advocates  of  that 
system,  according  to  which  institutions  may  be  transplanted  without 
modification  from  one  country  to  another.  On  the  contrary,  we  assert 
that  though  principles  are  of  universal  application,  the  forms  of  civil 
polity  which  grow  out  of  them  must  necessarily  vary  in  every  commu- 
nity, according  to  its  genius,  habits,  predilections,  and  intelligence. 
But  had  the  example  of  England  been  allowed  its  due  weight  at  an 
early  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  is  to  say — had  the  reformers 
of  the  period  avoided  our  errors  as  well  as  imitated  our  excellencies — 
the  whole  face  of  society  in  Christendom  might  have  been  changed. 

At  the  present  moment,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  improve  our  ex- 
istence as  a  nation  by  imitating,  in  some  respects,  the  practice  of  the 
continent.  We  are  not  the  advocates  of  overwhelming  armaments, 
but  we  think  it  would  be  in  every  respect  politic  to  educate  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  population  in  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms. 
We  share  in  none  of  those  panic  terrors  which  seise  from  time  to  time 
on  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  and  inspire  honest  people  with  ap- 
prehension of  what  some  nation  on  the  continent  may  achieve  against 
us,  but  we  are,  nevertheless,  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  give  a  more  military  impress  to  the  character  of  the 
British  people.  Fear  of  any  community  on  earth  it  is  contemptible  to 
suppose  we  ought  ever  to  entertain,  but  to  impart  perfect  confidence 
to  the  invincible  masses  of  our  population,  we  should  teach  them  how 
to  shoulder  the  musket,  and  go  through  their  military  evolutions 
calmly  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Whether  this  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  constitution,  or  a  National  Guard,  or  the  old  plan  of  a  local  militia, 
or  in  any  other  more  agreeable  manner,  we  undertake  not  just  now  to 
determine.  All  we  desire  to  insist  upon  is,  that  every  Englishman  of 
the  military  age  ought  to  be  able,  on  an  emergency,  to  fall  into  rank, 
and  face  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  question,  much 
handled  by  economists  and  those  who  desire  to  be  thought  so ;  we  mean 
the  cost  in  money  and  time  which  the  disciplining  of  the  people  would 
entail  upon  us.  But  there  is  a  philosophy  paramount  to  that  of  the 
economists,  which  teaches  us  that  the  chief  use  of  property  is  to  diffuse 
happiness  through  society,  which  is  surely  not  to  be  done  by  abandoning 
it  periodically  not  only  to  all  sorts  of  senseless  alarms,  but  likewise  to  real 
dangers.  We  are  not  now  alluding  to  any  schemes  of  invasion  fos- 
tered by  madmen  in  foreign  countries.  There  are  other  perils  from 
which  a  great  people  should  be  careful  to  guard  itself;  and  we  re- 
iterate the  remark,  that  the  chief  use  of  property  is  to  ensure  a  country 
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the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  its  entire  resources.  This,  however,  is  not 
to  be  tasted  by  an  effeminate  community,  which,  shrinking  from  the 
duty  of  self-defence,  devolves  it  on  mercenaries,  thus  taking  from  the 
military  service  its  greatest  lustre.  Free  citizens  must  be  their  own 
defenders,  and  be  always  ready  to  exchange  the  pleasures  of  social  life 
for  the  hardships  of  the  field,  at  the  call  of  the  state  of  which  they  have 
the  honour  to  be  members. 

Reverting  to  the  continent,  and  carrying  along  with  us  the  idea  of 
economy  and  expense,  we  may  observe  that  the  unnatural  development 
of  the  military  system  in  various  parts  of  Christendom,  will  of  itself 
suffice  to  precipitate  into  fatal  collapse  those  unnatural  institutions 
which  depend  on  it  exclusively.  It  would  be  a  pedantic  application  of 
philosophy  to  attempt  to  determine  a  priori  what  number  of  men  can 
in  this  or  that  community  be  safely  withdrawn  from  the  labours  and 
duties  of  social  life  to  be  exclusively  employed  in  the  military  service. 
Bat  according  to  the  nature  of  its  social  institutions,  a  country  can 
dispense  with -the  labours  of  more  or  fewer  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  may,  however,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  the  truth  of  which  is  not 
to  be  contested,  that  wherever  and  whenever  too  great  a  number  of  the 
citizens  are  withdrawn  from  their  habitual  pursuits  and  callings,  to  be 
employed  in  war,  the  ruin  or  extreme  impoverishment  of  the  state  is 
inevitable.  For  as  in  modern  society  the  tendency  of  population  is  to 
increase,  care  roust  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  constantly  recurring 
surplus,  that  it  may  be  absorbed  into  the  system  of  industry,  and  find  its 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  system  which  provides  for  its  happi- 
ness. If  the  means  of  doing  this  be  diverted  into  another  channel,  call 
it  by  what  name  you  please,  the  society  which  permits  the  disorder 
must  reckon  on  having  inevitably  to  encounter  the  consequences. 

Now  on  the  continent  little  or  no  care  seems  to  be  taken  to  produce 
a  nice  equilibrium  between  the  resources  and  the  efforts  of  the  commu- 
nity, still  less  is  any  wise  plan  adopted  for  meeting  those  eventualities 
which  spring  necessarily  out  of  the  growth  of  the  population.  Gov- 
ernments construct  their  armies  not  with  any  reference  to  the  internal 
condition  of  the  country,  but  with  reference  to  circumstances  existing 
beyond  the  frontier.  They  have  often,  therefore,  to  contract  enormous 
debts  in  order  to  rival,  or  perhaps,  to  overawe  their  neighbours  by  a 
display  of  a  vast  military  force,  not  rendered  necessary  by  events,  or 
justifiable  by  their  own  circumstances. 

We  would,  however,  guard  against  the  supposition  that  we  alto- 
gether condemn  the  system  of  loans.  Communities,  like  individuals,  may 
sometimes  be  placed  in  situations  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
forestalling  the  resources  of  the  future.  They  must  saddle  society  with 
debt,  that  they  may  preserve  its  existence — must  make  a  small  and  re- 
parable sacrifice  that  they  may  not  be  called  upon  to  make  one  which 
is  altogether  irreparable.  This  is  the  proper  answer  to  those  who  go 
about  declaiming  ridiculously  against  the  system  of  loans  which,  though 
they  may  often  be  contracted  imprudently,  because  unnecessarily,  must 
sometimes  be  had  recourse  to  in  performing  the  primary  duty  of  self- 
preservation. 

Thus  much  we  have  stated  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  supposed  to 
side  with  those  who  rashly  condemn  all  those  extraordinary  efforts 
which  communities  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  make  for  attack  or 
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defence.  But  at  the  preterit  moment  we  observe  among  the  states  of 
the  continent  a  sort  of  rivalry  in  folly  and  extravagance,  which,  unless 
counteracted  by  miracle,  must  inevitably  involve  them  in  anarchy  and 
revolution.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  people  of  those 
states  will  owe  their  ultimate  deliverance  to  their  iinpoverishment. 
But  this,  nevertheless,  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  oppressed 
themselves  become  formidable  when  oppression  is  carried  beyond  certain 
limits,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  surpasses  the  peoples'  power  of  endurance. 
We  are  averse  from  repeating  the  clap-trap  and  common  places  of 
itinerant  agitators.  But  truth  is  not  the  less  true  because  persons 
like  them  become  by  chance  possessed  of  it.  We  would  point  out  to 
our  readers,  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  coinciding  in  opinion  with  those 
whom  we  despise,  the  disastrous  effects  upon  agriculture  and  all  kinds 
of  industry,  of  that  insane  passion  for  great  armies  which  at  this  mo- 
ment possesses  the  sovereigns  of  continental  Europe.  The  wars  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  insurrection  in  Bretagne  and  other  provinces,  the  ravages  of 
the  Palatinate,  the  campaign  in  the  low  countries,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  same  system  under  Louis  XV.,  so  exhausted  and  wore  out  the 
population  of  France,  that,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  you  might  ride  forty  miles  almost  in  any  direction  through 
the  country,  without  meeting  a  single  man  fit  to  carry  arms.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  might  have  been  predicted  of  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom.  They  were  all  forestalled  and  consumed,  and 
to  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  was  bequeathed  the  sad  necessity  of 
paying  these  long-contracted  debts  in  1789  and  1793. 

Austria  and  Prussia  are  obviously  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  France! 
When  we  speak  of  the  debts  of  government,  we  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  make  reference  to  our  own  debt,  which  from  the  concurrence 
of  a  variety  of  circumstances  has  proved  a  source  of  strength,  and  not 
of  weakness.  This  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  case  on  the  continent, 
where  recklessness  and  ignorance  combine  to  embarrass  the  financial  re- 
lations of  communities.  Germany,  with  a  population  of  thirty-eight 
millions,  not  remarkable  for  superior  industry  or  intelligence,  has  at 
this  moment  upwards  of  a  million  of  men  under  arms.  England,  with 
a  population  of  thirty  millions,  has  an  army  of  about  123,000  to  do 
service  in  a  hundred  distant  colonies,  and  support  our  claim  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  military  powers  of  Christendom.  We  complain, 
however,  of  the  pressure  of  this  small  force,  and  continual  efforts  are 
made  for  its  reduction.  What,  then,  must  be  the  condition  of  the 
German  people,  among  whom  the  processes  of  agriculture  are  dis- 
turbed, where  women  are  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  men  in  the  fields, 
where  the  manufacturing  system  is  deranged,  where  trade  and  com- 
merce have  their  resources  and  operations  interfered  with,  and  where 
the  tide  of  imperial  and  royal  debt  is  rising  every  moment  like  a  flood 
which  must  shortly  overwhelm  everything  ! 

Political  speculators  often  run  into  the  error  of  predicting  absolute 
ruin  to  this  or  that  community  from  the  extravagance  of  its  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  a  nation,  and  extremely  difficult 
totally  to  overthrow  a  government.  There  is  a  sort  of  vi*  vitalis  in 
states  which  sometimes  enables  them  to  survive  the  heaviest  losses,  and 
to  preserve  their  unity  of  action,  their  prolongation  of  existence,  with- 
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out  any  apparent  solution  of  continuity.  But  the  statesman  who  looks 
beyond  the  external  phenomena,  the  action  of  the  political  Nemesis, 
within  the  bosom  of  society,  in  the  ruin  of  families,  the  •  indigence  of 
individuals,  the  impoverishment  of  provinces,  the  paralysis  of  industry, 
the  circumscription  of  commerce  and  trade,  sees  there  is  a  wide*spread 
delude  of  suffering  worse  than  death,  accompanied  by  that  fearful  de- 
moralization which  usually  fellows  in  the  track  of  great  national  catas- 
trophes. We  know  not  why  plague,  pestilence,  and  war  should  be 
the  parents  of  crime  and  vice ;  we  know  not  why  the  uncertainty  of 
life  should  dispose  men  to  fling  it  away  recklessly,  or  to  consume  it  in 
sensual  enjoyments.  But  so  it  is.  Misfortunes  which  descend  like  a 
vast  cloud  on  large  spaces  of  society,  quicken  into  Kfe  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  their  influence  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  abominations,  and 
in  this  way  die  national  poverty,  occasioned  by  the  squandering  of  the 
peoples'  resources  by  the  government,  is  converted  into  a  scourge  fearful 
beyond  description. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  what  the  result  of  all  these  sufferings 
and  sacrifices  is  likely  to  be.  Russia  obviously  anticipates  from  the 
complication  of  the  affairs  of  Germany,  that  she  will  soon  be  enabled 
to  make  one  vast  stride  towards  the  total  subjugation  of  Europe. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  her  immense  armaments,  truth  compels  us  to 
remark  that  she  pursues  a  policy  far  more  judicious  in  this  respect  than 
Prussia  or  Austria.  With  a  population  of  sixty-three  millions,  she  has 
no  greater  force  under  arms  than  nine  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
considerably  less  than.  Germany,  with  a  population  not  exceeding  thirty 
eight  millions.  England  again  stands  strikingly  differenced  from  other 
communities  in  the  proportion  of  her  army  to  her  population.  Taking 
her  whole  empire  into  view,  she  has  a  population  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, while  her  troops  altogether  do  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand,  fewer  than  those  of  Prussia,  with  a  population  of  fourteen 
millions. 

But  the  subject  to  which  we  desire  to  direct  our  reader's  especial 
attention  is,  the  policy  of  Russia,  which  has  its  army  distributed  chiefly 
along  its  European  frontier,  out  of  the  reach,  as  it  hopes,  of  revolu- 
tionary influence,  but  sufficiently  near  to  be  concentrated  within  a  short 
space  of  time  on  any  given  point  to  repress  the  outbreak  of  liberty. 
With  this  mighty  phantom  at  their  back,  the  Russian  diplomatists  boldly 
mix  themselves  up  with  the  affairs  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  with 
the  view  of  destroying  one  power  by  another.  Austria  has  already 
almost  dwindled  into  a  political  dependency  of  the  northern  despotism, 
and  the  efforts  of  personal  and  national  ambition  are  at  this  moment 
kept  in  check  throughout  Germany  by  the  C*ar.  Not  that  the  court 
of  Vienna  derives  any  satisfaction  from  its  relations  with  Russia.  On 
the  contrary,  it  writhes  under  the  consciousness  of  .its  dependence, 
to  which  it  nevertheless  feels  itself  impelled  by  a  sort  of  destiny.  It 
knows  that,  while  Russia  openly  affects  to  preserve  its  existence,  it  is 
labouring  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  eastern  provinces  to  cut 
away  the  ground  from  beneath  its  feet  Wherever  a  fragment  of  the 
Sclavonic  race  is  found,  Russian  emissaries  have  long  been  at  work  to  win 
them  over  from  Austria  to  the  Czar,  and  though  their  labours  have 
hitherto  proved  fruitless,  the  animus  of  their  employers  is  not  on  that 
account  the  less  visible. 
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While  we  write  the  phases  of  the  question  are  changing  every 
moment,  war  now  appearing  inevitable,  and  now  the  most  improbable 
of  all  events— we  mean  according  to  the  reports  of  those  who  write 
from  the  scene  of  action,  or  rather  of  inaction.  Fortunately,  there  are 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  independent  of  diplomatic  communica- 
tions. Events  have  a  language  of  their  own,  which,  whatever  pains  be 
taken  to  conceal  its  meaning,  will  distinctly  reveal  to  all  who  attend  to 
it  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  period.  We  have  remarked  already 
that  the  energies  of  the  conspiring  sovereigns  are  paralysed  by  a  secret, 
thoroughly  well  known  to  them,  but  not  entirely  hidden  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  provided  they  have  eyes  to  see.  It  has  been  revealed  to  those 
whom  it  chiefly  concerns,  that  the  first  shot  fired  in  Germany  is  sure  to 
prove  the  signal  of  a  revolutionary  rising  in  several  parts  of  Christendom. 
Italy  resembles  a  volcanic  table  land,  beneath  which  inextinguishable 
fires  are  burning,  and  upheaving  its  level  perpetually.  The  interpre- 
ters of  the  national  feeling,  scattered  by  the  reverses  of  last  year,  are 
reviving  in  heart  and  hope,  and  returning  by  various  tracks  to  the  proper 
and  natural  scene  of  their  labour,  that  they  may  be  able  to  produce  a 
popular  explosion  at  the  first  moment  it  is  likely  to  prove  effectual. 

We  are  less  informed  respecting  what  is  taking  place  in  Hungary, 
but  from  glimpses  now  and  then  obtained  of  the  secret  working  of 
popular  principles  in  that  country,  we  may  safely  predict  that  it  will 
safely  follow  the  example  of  Italy,  cry  havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war,  as  soon  as  Austria  should  be  engaged  in  hand-to-hand  contest  with 
Prussia. 

The  negotiators  at  Olmutz,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of 
their  labours,  could  not  disguise  from  each  other  that  it  was  not  dip- 
lomacy,  but  terror,  that  dictated  the  terms  of  their  forced  convention. 
They  sat  in  the  broad  shadow  of  democracy  while  they  plotted,  and  felt 
that  the  time  was  come  when  imperial  despotism  must  yield  in  one  way 
or  other  to  the  convictions  of  the  people.  If  it  refused  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  times  by  suitable  concessions,  not  to  benevolence,  but  to 
justice ;  if  it  rejected  the  commands  of  nations  for  popular  institutions, 
it  must  succumb  in  another  way  to  the  general  will,  and  sacrifice  its 
darling  projects  of  ambition  to  preserve  itself  awhile  from  insurrection. 
The  military  element  is  now  diffused  over  Europe,  like  an  iron  stratum, 
to  depress  and  keep  down  all  the  other  strata  of  Society.  But  what,  we 
ask,  is  to  keep  down  the  element  itself,  which  has  long  exhibited  a 
striking  inclination  to  fuse  and  mingle  finally  with  those  beneath  it. 

No  writer  runs  so  many  risks  as  he  who  speculates  on  the  events  of 
the  next  few  weeks.  Throw  your  predictions  forward  into  immeasurable 
time,  take  a  period  of  duration  equal  to  Plato's  great  year  for  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  your  prophecies,  and  you  may  easily  establish  a  character  for 
sagacity.  But  when  you  run  neck  and  neck,  as  it  were,  with  events, 
and  when  only  a  small  portion  of  the  dates  by  which  you  are  to  judge 
of  them  is  within  your  reach,  it  requires  unusual  prudence  and  foresight 
.  to  determine  beforehand  what  is  to  take  place*  Vet  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  this  truth  in  our  mind,  we  venture  to  maintain  that,  if 
there  be  war  on  the  continent,  for  whatever  purpose  commenced,  it  will 
be  a  war  of  liberty.  The  people,  if  they  strike  one  blow  for  their 
tyrants,  will  strike  two  for  themselves.  They  cast  their  eyes  towards 
England,  and  beholding  our  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  the 
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increase  of  our  mercantile  nary,  greater  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together,  the  multiplication  of  our  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, the  spread  of  education  among  us,  and  the  existence  of  an 
unfettered  public  opinion,  they  are  sensed  by  the  irresistible  desire  to 
possess  a  freedom  like  ours,  and  will  have  it  at  any  price  whatsoever. 

Here  at  home  people  easily  lose  sight  of  what  is  said  by  a  minister, 
because  to  us  it  is  comparatively  unimportant ;  but  on  the  continent 
it  will  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  winter  of  1848,  Lord  John 
Russell  delivered  it  as  hi*  opinion  in  Parliament,  that,  though  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  paying  dear  for  liberty,  they  were  not  paying 
more  than  it  is  worth.  Again,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  observed,  at  the  Mansion-house,  that  the  continental  nations 
were  right  in  being  ready  to  shed  their  heart's  dearest  blood  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Such  sentiments  as  these  are 
"  as  familiar  to  our  mouths  as  household  words,"  but  are  beginning 
almost  for  the  first  time  to  awaken  an  echo  on  the  continent. 

But  the  partisans  of  absolute  power  always  return  to  what  they 
regard  as  their  indefeasable  vantage  ground,  the  bayonet.  They  per- 
suade themselves  that  as  force  is  the  master  of  the  world,  the  despots 
who  have  hitherto  wielded  it,  must  prove  for  ever  invincible.  But  we 
again  invite  them  to  consider  that  a  totally  new  element  has  infused 
itself  into  the  military  system,  that  the  sword  is  fast  wedding  itself  to 
opinion,  and  that  in  future,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  presume, 
that  with  whomsoever  opinion  4uies,  that  party  must  in  the  long  run 
prove  victorious.  Over  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent,  the  army, 
formed  chiefly  of  the  people,  has  begun  to  think  of  its  alliance  of 
kindred  with  them ;  has  begun  to  remember  that  it  has  fathers  and 
brothers,  and  friends,  beyond  the  line  of  circumvallation  described  by 
the  obligations  of  military  discipline.  As  soon  as  this  process  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  reign  of  despotism  will  be  at  an  end ;  since 
it  will  be  still  less  able  to  show  itself  in  the  camp  than  anywhere  else. 
Soldiers  have  often  been  compared  with  children,  and  such,  perhaps, 
they  formerly  were ;  but  as  they  have  lately  displayed  a  determination 
to  become  men,  the  probability  is,  that  they  who  sported  with  their 
lives,  while  they  were  under  age,  will  not  find  them  so  docile  or 
flexible,  now  that  they  have  acquired  the  use  of  their  reason. 

We  have  alluded  above,  to  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  difficulty  in 
the  situation  of  the  German  powers ;  we  mean  the  scantiness  of  finan- 
cial resources,  now  experienced  all  over  the  continent,  with  the  single 
exception  of  France.  The  plan  we  pursue  in  India,  among  half-civi- 
liied  populations,  where  no  other  would  perhaps  be  practicable, 
Austria  endeavours  to  naturalize  in  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
lightenment which  is  the  boast  of  our  age.  We  quarter  our  army  as 
contingent,  or  subsidiary,  forces  on  the  native  governments ;  and  thus 
compel  them  to  support,  in  part  at  least,  the  weight  of  those  arms  by 
which  they  are  kept  in  subjection.  In  the  great  Soubah  of  the  Dekkan, 
in  Oude,  in  Gwalior,  and  in  the  Rajpoot  states,  this  is  feasable 
enough ;  but  in  Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  in  Italy,  we  should  scarcely 
think  to  see  the  maxims  of  an  Asiatic  policy  adopted  as  rules  of  action. 

That  the  fact,  however,  is  so,  is  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety ;  but 
it  is  only  now  beginning  to  appear  how  galling  the  effects  are  felt  to 
be,  even  by  the  most  timid,  ignorant,  and  servile  of  all  the  community. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  twenty  thousand  Austrian  troops,  judged  ne- 
cessary for  the  maintenance  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  on  the  throne, 
hare  been  supported  by  the  Papal  states,  to  the  great  impoverishment 
and  demoralisation  of  the  country*  A  peremptory  demand  has  now 
been  made  by  the  Pope*  that  this  force  should  be  reduced  from  twenty 
to  twelve  thousand  men ;  and  he  would  doubtless  hare  stipulated  for 
the  entire  evacuation  of  his  dominions  by  these  transalpine  vampires, 
if  the  fear  of  losing  his  triple  crown  were  not  involved  in  the  transac- 
tion. Italy  is  everywhere  kept  down  at  the  point  of  foreign  bayonets. 
The  French  are  in  the  eternal  city,  the  Swiss  at  Naples,  Austrian*  in 
the  legations  and  the  Lotnbardo- Venetian  kingdoms,  and  strangers, 
raked  together  from  all  countries,  in  Piedmont. 

If  the  French  regiments  are  not  perpetually  renewed,  they  will  in  a 
short  time  fraternise  with  the  Roman  people ;  and  if  there  be  no  hope 
that  the  same  result  will  be  arrived  at  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  there  is 
still  something  more  than  a  chance  that  events  beyond  the  Alps  may 
compel  their  departure*  and  leave  the  peninsula  to  the  empire  of  its  own 
enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile*  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  financial*  combined  with 
political  and  moral  reasons*  require  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrians 
from  Central  Italy.  The  same  symptoms  present  themselves  every* 
where.  To  keep  the  people  down,  has  become  the  most  costly  of  all 
processes ;  and  it  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  charge 
will  soon  become  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  In  this  case  communities  will 
say  to  themselves*  if  we  are  called  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices,  it  is 
better  that  we  should  make  them  for  our  own  benefit.  We  will,  there- 
fore, rise,  and  put  down  our  oppressors,  and  wielding  ourselves  the 
power  of  the  purse,  we  will  cllure  under  our  own  standard  the  military* 
who  constitute  their  strength,  and  who,  united  to  us  by  situation, 
opinion,  and  sympathy*  must  experience  more  satisfaction  in  fighting 
our  battles  than  those  of  our  enemies. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  among  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  the 
times*  that  what  is  called  the  Italian  loan  has  been  almost  completely 
taken  up*  and  that  too,  by  natives  of  the  peninsula.  The  exiles,  there- 
fore, provided  with  the  funds  necessary  for  kindling  on  proper  points 
the  flames  of  insurrection,  are  returning  singly,  of  in  small  detached 
parties,  to  their  country,  or  taking  up  their  position  in  Switzerland, 
where  every  liberal  opinion  uttered,  will  instantaneously  cause  a 
vibration  which  will  run  through  the  whole  peninsula,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Faro  of  Messina,  The  Sardinian  government  is  supposed  to 
wink  at  the  proceedings  of  the  refugees.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  infer 
that  it  has  not  the  power  to  prevent  them ;  since  a  majority  of  its  sub- 
jects known  to  sympathise  strongly  with  the  advocates  of  the  new 
order  of  things*  on  the  point  of  which  rests  the  insurrectionary  lever 
for  moving  the  whole  continent,  is  in  London.  The  exiled  chiefs  of 
the  Roman  Republic  found  a  securer  asylum  here*  and  were  able  to  mature 
their  plans  for  revolutionising  Italy.  England*  indeed,  takes  no  part 
in  these  proceedings,  although  it  extends  its  warmest  sympathy  to  all 
who  hasard  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  Italian  capitalists  have  supplied  the  greater  portion 
of  the  loan.  Englishmen  have  not  been  entirely  wanting  on  the  oc- 
casion; we  formerly  supplied  the  means  of  revolutionising  Greece, 
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though,  as  it  has  turned  out,  to  very  little  purpose;  we  assisted  the 
South  American  republics  in  establishing  their  independence ;  we  threw 
arms  and  money  into  Sicily;  and  though  the  result  in  none  of  these 
cases  has  been  answerable  to  our  expectations,  we  have  at  least  the 
pleasure  to  reflect  that  freedom  all  over  the  world  is  indebted  to  us. 

It  will  only  be  known  hereafter  what  part  we  are  now  taking  for  the 
furtherance  of  liberty  in  Germany.  The  exigencies  of  government 
require  a  seeming  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  despotic  cabi- 
nets. But  a  consideration  paramount  to  all  others,  involving  our 
dearest  interests  as  a  people,  constrains  us  to  desire  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  freedom  in  Germany.  Russia,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  now  playing  a  desperate  game,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  render  the  principle  of  absolutism  supreme  in  Europe.  As  her 
interests  seem  to  demand,  she  brings  forward  or  withdraws  her  forces, 
now  displaying  them  by  way  of  menace  on  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, and  now  retiring  and  concentrating  them  in  convenient  locali- 
ties within  her  own  borders. 

Distinctly  stated,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  contest  on  which  Europe 
appears  to  be  at  this  moment  about  to  enter,  is  this— an  attempt  to  decide, 
whether  in  future,  civilisation  is  to  be  directed  by  the  principle  of  despotism, 
or  by  that  of  liberty,  named  according  to  the  different  genius  of  commu- 
nities, and  developing  itself  in  the  form  of  constitutional  republics,  or 
limited  monarchies.  In  whatever  way  the  conflict  may  terminate,  the 
military  system  of  Christendom  must  undergo  a  change.  Should  abso- 
lutism prevail,  soldiers  must  consent  to  degenerate  into  armed  serfs, 
without  a  country,  without  rights,  without  special  privileges,  without 
education  or  self-respect.  Detested  by  the  countries  they  oppress,  there 
must  be  a  perpetual  war  with  civil  society,  of  whieh  they  will  be  the 
scourge.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  popular  principle  prove  tri- 
umphant, the  military  will  ascend  to  a  level  much  higher  than  they 
have  ever  reached  in  modern  times  on  the  European  continent.  They 
will  become  the  defenders  of  liberty  and  civilisation,  will  be  invested 
with  the  rights  of  citizens,  will  share  the  sanctity  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  enioy  the  love  of  those  communities,  of  which  they  will  prove 
themselves  the  benefactors.  For  our  own  part,  We  cannot  hesitate  to 
decide  what  will  be  the  choice  the  army  throughout  Europe  will 
make*  Despotism  has  deferred  the  final  struggle  much  too  long  for  its 
own  interests.  In  intentions,  though  not  openly,  the  armies  of  the 
continent  have  already  made  their  decision,  though  the  mode  of  declaring 
it,  will,  of  course,  depend  on  circumstances.  We  would  not  at  all  be 
Understood  to  mean  that  there  exists  any  great  military  conspiracy, 
having  for  its  object  to  ehange  the  condition  of  society.  But  soldiers 
have  received  knowledge  like  other  men,  and  as  the  human  intellect,  in 
all  ages,  countries,  and  situations,  is  regulated  by  precisely  the  same 
laws,  we  cannot  be  greatly  mistaken  in  believing,  that  giving  or  receiving 
orders  in  uniform,  will  not  entirely  blind  men  to  their  dearest  and 
noblest  interests  as  inhabitants  of  the  human  family. 

As  the  aocidents  of  peace  or  war  in  Germany  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  depend  unfortunately  on  the  will  of  arbitrary  princes,  we  feel 
that  the  most  absolute  uncertainty  surrounds  them.  The  too  precipitate 
advance  of  the  federal  troops,  or  the  too  slow  retreat  of  the  Prussians, 
may  bring  about  a  collision;  or  the  Ambitious  schemes  of  second-rate 
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powers,  swayed  by  ideas  unintelligible  beyond  their  own  borders,  may 
in  voire  the  whole  continent  in  hostilities.  These  are  circumstances 
which  the  most  comprehensive  speculation  is  obviously  unable  to  grasp. 
They  must  be  determined  by  time  and  chance,  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  human  affairs,  but  the  passions  of  communities  are  roused, 
and  strife  entered  upon ;  a  political  current  will  be  created,  not  thence- 
forward to  be  regulated  by  human  will.  Kings  and  kaisars,  emperors 
and  their  ministers,  will  find  themselves  embarked  on  an  ocean,  on  which 
they  must  submit  to  the  irresistible  vicissitudes  of  winds  and  waves.  It 
is  not  they  who  will  be  the  pilots  then,  but  the  eternal  laws  of 
human  society,  which  will  drive  them  hither  and  thither  like  the 
meanest  skiffs. 

One  topic  connected  with  this  subject  we  have  hitherto  abstained 
from  touching  upon — we  mean  the  temper  of  the  French  army,  com- 
posed of  materials  which  render  it  extremely  different  from  any  other 
in  Europe.  According  to  the  most  probable  reports  which  reach  this 
country,  the  common  soldiers  in  France,  or  at  least  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them,  have  become  the  disciples  of  the  new  political  systems 
on  which  we,  without  precisely  knowing  what  we  do,  bestow  the  name  of 
Socialism  or  sometimes  of  Communism.  But  these  terms,  scarcely  at 
all  understood  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  are  apt  to  lead  us  astray. 
Determinate  meaning  they  have  none.  They  express  nothing  positive, 
but  merely  indicate  a  want  felt  more  or  less  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  where  the  craving  for  some  remedy  for  the  evils  which  affect  the 
industrial  classes  of  society  is  among  the  most  prominent  phenomena  of 
the  times. 

But  whatever  may  be  signified  by  the  terms  in  question,  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  to  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  Frenchmen,  as  well 
in  the  army  as  out  of  it,  are  partisans  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  would 
at  a  moment's  notice  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  its  propagation  or 
defence.  This  fact  is  the  principal  cause  of  that  strange  uneasiness  by 
which  the  French  government  has  been  recently  tormented.  The  uni- 
form of  the  army  hides  opinions  and  predilections  of  all  colours  beneath 
it.  To  the  eye  of  Louis  Napoleon  or  Changarnier  it  reveals  nothing 
positive.  The  men,  as  they  defile  before  them,  may  be  thinking  of 
they  know  not  what ;  and  in  those  little  clubs  which,  for  the  last  sixty 
years,  have  existed  in  the  French  army,  and  communicated  to  it  a  pe- 
culiar character,  schemes  may  every  day  be  discussed,  having  for  their 
object,  not  merely  the  subversion  of  government,  but  the  entire  re- 
construction of  civil  society  in  France. 

Now,  should  Germany,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  engage  in  the 
war  of  absolutism  against  popular  principles,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  France  should  stand  aloof,  and  survey  the  contest  with 
folded  arms.  Louis  Napoleon  might,  if  left  to  himself,  pursue  a  line 
of  policy  well  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  absolutists,  because 
he  might  then  hope  to  further  his  own  pretensions.  But  the  army  in 
France  has  a  voice  of  its  own,  seldom  very  different  from  that  of  the 
people— a  term  by  which  we  do  not  by  any  means  designate  the  bour- 
geosie,  but  rather  that  infinite  variety  of  classes,  in  which  the  dealers 
in  articles  of  luxury  are  not  so  much  as  included.  Military  France, 
therefore,  would  inevitably  take  part  in  the  struggle,  and  give  it  a  new- 
character,   German  and  Russian  ideas  would  soon  disperse  before  the 
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more  popular  and  explosive  opinions  of  our  neighbours,  so  that  a  war 
entered  upon  by  princes  with  the  most  flattering  hopes,  would  in  all 
likelihood  terminate  in  their  utter  discomfiture  and  abasement 

Such  at  least  are  our  ideas  of  the  military  crisis  in  Europe.  We  judge 
of  what  is  likely  to  take  place,  by  what  has  already  happened.  It  could 
be  of  no  service  to  ourselves  or  others,  to  substitute  antiquated  prejudices 
in  lieu  of  living  experience.  What  we  or  others  may  wish,  is  nothing 
at  all  to  the  purpose.  The  thing  is  to  ascertain  what  exists,  and  is  likely 
to  come  to  pass,  and  having  been  at  some  pains  to  do  this,  we  frankly 
maintain,  that  this  is  a  moment  of  transition,  that  the  military  order 
throughout  Christendom  is  preparing  to  take  up  new  ground,  that  it  has 
become  weary  of  being  regarded  as  a  mere  tool,  that  it  is  resolved  to 
think  and  judge  for  itself,  and  that  this  indicates  the  greatest  possible 
danger  to  those  who,  in  all  their  schemes  of  mischief  or  self-aggrandize- 
ment, have  been  wont  to  reckon  on  its  implicit  obedience.  That  wc 
are  not  singular  in  cherishing  these  opinions  is  moreover  perfectly  cer- 
tain. The  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  continent  have  unquestionably 
their  misgivings  on  the  subject,  which  have  alone  withheld  them  from 
commencing  hostilities.  They  feel  that  no  man  can  foresee  to  what 
gotd  the  impetuous  and  turbulent  current  of  war  may  carry  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Something  they  discern  in  the  dim  distance  which  greatly 
disquiets  them,  the  trappings  of  a  form  of  civil  polity,  severe  and  grand 
with  an  air  of  antiquity  about  it  In  connexion  with  this  phantom  is 
the  fame  of  Great  Britain,  in  something  like  fraternal  union.  The 
voice  of  unborn  parliaments  and  senates  and  electoral  chambers,  and 
popular  assemblies,  sounds  like  a  knell  in  their  prophetic  ears,  and  makes 
them  painfully  aware,  that  the  roar  of  the  first  gun  fired  in  Prussia  or 
Austria  may  prove  the  knell  of  the  ancient  order  of  things. 

Our  readers,  we  trust,  will  not  consider  this  view  of  things  at  all  cal- 
culated to  disquiet  us  here  in  England.  In  our  opinion  it  should  inspire 
us  with  hope  and  confidence,  and  with  some  degree,  moreover,  of  pride 
and  exultation,  inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  civil  government,  out  of  all 
which  these  cunning  changes  must  proceed,  was  ripened  in  the  womb  of 
English  society.  It  is  undeniably  the  intellectual  offspring  of  the 
English  mind,  and  wherever  it  may  demonstrate  itself,  will  with  no 
less  certainty  inspire  consideration  and  attachment  for  the  country  of 
its  birth. 

There  are  but  two  orders  of  ideas  possible  in  the  political  world,  the 
one  favourable  to  liberty,  the  other  to  despotism.  Our  lot  has  been  cast 
in  the  period  in  which  it  is  to  be  determined,  and  that  too  on  the  field  of 
battle,  which  of  these  is  to  prevail,  and  influence  hereafter  the  destines  of 
the  human  race.  At  the  head  of  free  states  stands  Great  Britain,  at 
the  head  of  absolute  states  is  Russia,  and  the  world  has  to  choose  between 
them.  The  enemies  of  liberty  may  please  to  denominate  our  docri  ne 
revolutionary,  but  they  are  only  revolutionary  in  the  sense  in  which 
our  Government  founded  in  16*88  is  so.  We  assert  the  rights  of  the 
people,  in  opposition  to  absolute  power,  and  have  all  the  fundamental 
laws  of  amity  on  our  side.  If,  moreover,  we  except  tbe  Russian  serfs, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  thai  the  military  throughout  Europe, 
have  secretly  come  over  to  the  camp  of  freedom.  The  sword  is  allied 
with  the  gown,  strength  with  political  prudence— a  fact  from  which  we 
may  augur  the  speedy  regeneration  of  society.   That  the  process  will 
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not  be  a  tranquil  one  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  because  arbitrary  power 
will  not  consent  to  be  extinguished  peaceably.  But  like  all  holy  causes 
freedom  must  have  its  martyrs,  and  we  are  far  from  reckoning  thorn 
among  the  least  happy  of  mankind,  who  have  the  honour  to  perish  in 
the  cause.  The  Roman  understood  those  who  said  "  Dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patria  mori,"  and  the  soldiers  of  these  days  will  not  be  backward 
at  the  call  of  duty  to  rival  the  patriots  of  other  times.  Christendom  now 
stands  more  than  at  any  former  period  in  need  of  enlightened  valour, 
and  our  conviction  is  that  the  sword  has  been  already  forged  which  is 
to  effect  her  final  deliverance. 


MEMOIRS  AND  E8SAY8  ON  THE  NAVY. 
No.  I.  - 

THE  PAST,  TOE  PRESENT,  AND  THB  FUTURE  OF  TUB  ROYAL  NAVY. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  a  miserable  shame  and  dishonour  it  were  for  our  ship- 
wrights, it' they  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  the  setting  up  of  our  royal  ships, 
the  errors  of  other  nations  being  far  more  excusable  than  ours ;  for  the  kings 
of  Englaad  have  for  many  years  been  at  the  charge  to  build  and  to  furnish  a 
navy  of  powerful  ships,  for  their  own  defence  and  for  war  only  ;  whereas  the 
French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Hollanders,  till  of  late,  have 
had  no  proper  fleet  belonging  to  tneir  prince  or  state. 

"  The  forces  of  princes  by  sea  are  indisputable  marks  of  the  greatness  of 
an  estate. 

"  Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade ;  whosoever  com- 
mands the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the  treasures  of  the  world,  and  con- 
sequently the  world  itself" — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  subject  of  Naval  Administration  has  been  latterly  so  frequently 
and  prominently  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  it  possesses  an  interest  at  the  present  moment  of  pre-emi- 
nent importance.  We  cannot  pretend,  within  the  limited  space  which 
we  can  command  at  the  present  moment,  to  offer  anything  like  an 
analysis  of  the  numerous  topics  which  are  embraced  in  some  late  publica- 
tions upon  naval  affairs :  we  however  propose  to  ourselves  the  task^  of 
offering  a  few  remarks  upon  our  naval  administration,  in  doing  which 
we  shall  not  fail  to  make  available,  from  time  to  time,  the  suggestions 
or  information  afforded  by  late  writers,  We  have  long  been  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  much  of  the  evil  which  is  justly  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  our  naval  administration  is  the  natural  result  of  a  system 
which,  however  recommended  by  its  wisdom  in  earlier  times,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  either  appropriate  or  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  age.  It  is  true  that  England,  under  the  present  system, 
has  earned  for  herself  a  glorious  immortality,  and  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  naval  heroes  have  adorned  the  brightest  pa^e  of  her  heroic 
history  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  national  as  in  physical  ex- 
istence there  are  stages  of  comparative  strength  and  feebleness,  and  it 
has  seldom  happened  that  a  nation  has  for  a  long  period  retained  the 
ip^Mexalted  point  of  its  reputation,  and  the  experience  of  history  has 
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generally  shown  that  the  descent  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory  to 
a  state  of  decay  is  not  only  an  easy  and  natural  consequence  of  national 
fortune,  but  seems  the  inevitable  result  of  moral  laws.  Though  decay 
and  decrepitude  are  the  natural  consequences  of  age,  their  ravages  upon 
the  frame  may  be  not  only  postponed,  but  materially  alleviated  by  the 
judicious  care  and  experienced  appliances  of  the  learned  physician.  So 
may  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  which  timely  anticipates  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  the  moral  world  do  much  to  postpone,  if  it  cannot  avert,  the 
doom  which  is  to  extinguish  its  glory  and  close  its  existence.  The 
maritime  pre-eminence  of  England  over  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
has  been  graduallyand  progressively  advancing  to  its  present  exalted  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  pre-eminence.  That  England  has  attained  that 
pre-eminence  by  a  happy  combination  of  moral  and  physical  causes  is  ma- 
nifest, and  whatever  may  be  the  real  grounds  of  complaint  which  now 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  our  naval  character  and  efficiency,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  no  evidence  exists  which  would  justify  us  in  assuming 
that  either  the  moral  or  physical  causes  which  have  secured  our  pre-eminence 
have  become  either  deteriorated,  or  have  ceased  to  operate  in  our  own 
age*  The  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  over  the  seas,  however  ancient 
her  title,  has  not  been  altogether  enjoyed  without  formidable  competi- 
tion. Spain*  Portugal,  and  Holland,  insignificant  as  they  are  esteemed 
at  the  present  day  as  maritime  powers,  were  once  formidable  competi- 
tors upon  the  sea.  After  the  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
while  these  nations  were  engaged  in  planting  colonies,  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  future  states,  the  seamen  of  England,  if  they  were  not 
surpassed,  were  at  least  too  nearly  matched  by  those  of  other  nations,  to 
permit  their  pretensions  to  realise  any  material  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try. But  the  race  has  been  most  closely  run  between  England  and 
France,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  no  small  share  of  our  naval  glory 
is  due  to  our  steady  emulation  of  the  efforts  which,  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  have  never  ceased  to  distinguish  that  gallant  and  well- 
instructed  people.  To  offer  anything  like  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
naval  affairs  in  this  country  during  the  earlier  period  of  our  his- 
tory, within  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  would  only  be  to  add 
obscurity  to  a  subject  in  itself  more  than  ordinarily  dark  and 
meagre  of  evidence ;  but  as  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  offer  a 
comparison  between  the  progressive  growth  of  the  English  and 
other  navies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  record  a  few  observations  upon  this 
portion  of  our  subject,  before  we  touch  upon  the  main  object  of  these 
remarks.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Britain,  at  a  very  early  period  of  her  existence,  was  familiar 


sufficiently  formidable  to  make  the  alliance  of  the  Britons  an  object  of 
desire  to  their  Gaulish  brethren  of  the  continent.  And  there  are  many 
passages  in  Cesar  and  other  writers,  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
Britons,  before  the  descent  of  Cesar,  were  familiar  with  navigation,  and 
frequently  corresponded  with  the  other  nations  of  Gaul  on  the  opposite 
shores.  After  the  Conquest,  the  history  of  our  naval  affairs  became  so 
interwoven  with  those  of  France,  that  it  is  impossible  to  unravel  the 
complicated  web,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  better  to  avoid 
making  the  effort  The  first  period  of  our  maritime  history,  though 
not  altogether  without  valuable  and  interesting  records,  is  on  the  whole 
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bo  enveloped  in  doubt  and  fable,  that  nothing  can  be  gleaned  which  can 
be  deemed  a  satisfactory  foundation  for  a  naval  story.  Our  annals,  even 
from  the  highest  antiquity,  show  that  maritime  taste  and  naval  excellence 
have  ever  distinguished  our  people.  Everything  tends  to  shew  that  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  maritime  pursuits,  and  a  strong  popular  attach- 
ment to  naval  affairs,  have  ever  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  and  our  people  dwell  with  unbounded  delight  on  the  exploits 
of  Uther  Pendraeon  and  the  renowned  Arthur,  while  the  naval  victo- 
ries of  Alfred  and  the  triumph  of  Edgar  are  still  pointed  to  with  una- 
bated pride  and  satisfaction  by  a  brave  and  generous  people.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose,  however  favourable  the  aspect  under  which 
the  subject  is  regarded,  that  in  a  rude  and  ignorant  age,  and  in  a  terri- 
tory where  there  could  be  little  unity  of  purpose,  and  less  co-operation 
of  will,  that  there  could  exist  any  great  development  of  naval  power. 
The  very  constitution  of  the  Heptarchy  would  prevent  the  growth  or 
expansion  of  naval  force,  and  we  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  regard 
the  Conquest  as  the  period  to  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  authentic  foun- 
dation of  our  naval  pre-eminence.  The  insular  position  of  Britain,  and 
the  repeated  depredatory  expeditions  of  the  Danes,  operated  as  a  power- 
ful stimulant  to  the  cultivation  of  naval  pursuits,  and  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  Danes  were  possessed  of  most  formidable  fleets,  the  dan- 
ger of  an  invasion  from  such  a  people  would  naturally  induce  the 
intended  victims  of  their  aggression  to  cultivate  the  means  of  defence 
and  national  protection.  But  though  we  may  refer  to  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror  as  the  earliest  period  at  which  we  may  fix  the 
commencement  of  our  naval  history,  it  is  only  at  a  later  period  that  we 
have  anything  like  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  organised 
fleet  In  1106,  Henry  Beauclerk  invaded  Normandy,  and  the  expedi- 
tions of  the  Crusaders,  which  immediately  followed,  prove  that  England 
had  now  commenced  in  real  earnest  that  naval  career  which  has  subse- 
quently distinguished  every  period  of  her  history.  It  is  not  to  be  sup* 
posed  that  this  period  actually  marked  the  first  pretensions  of  Britain  to 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  which  for  so  many  ages  afterwards  she  so 
carefully  and  jealously  asserted  against  other  nations.  The  learned 
Selden,  in  alluding  to  this  pretension  of  his  countrymen  at  this  period, 
does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  novelty,  but  as  a  well  established  right.  At 
this  time  the  territorial  wars  commenced  between  France  and  England, 
and  this  series  of  events  tended  to  develope  to  its  utmost  limit  the  natu- 
ral propensities  and  capabilities  of  the  people  for  naval  warfare. 

At  this  place  it  will  be  seasonable  to  remark  that  the  fleets  which 
were  thus  assembled  for  warlike  purposes  had  scarcely  anything  in 
common,  eilher  in  appearance  or  means,  with  the  magnificent  object 
which  is  known  at  the  present  day  as  a  man-of-war.  Such  fleets,  for- 
midable as  they  were,  were  transports  fitted  at  the  expense  of  different 
sea-ports,  to  whom  the  sovereign  gave  certain  privileges  as  a  considera- 
tion for  the  fleet  which  they  furnished.  Thus  what  are  now  called 
the  Cinque  Ports,  first  received  that  name  from  William  I,  who  regard- 
ing the  port  of  Dover  as  the  key  of  England,  appointed  a  constable 
over  Dover  Castle,  and  made  him  warden  over  five  ports,  viz.,  Dover, 
Hastings,  Hythe,  Romney,  and* Sandwich ;  to  which  Winchelsea  and 
Rye  are  annexed  as  principals,  and  other  small  towns  as  members  only. 
Under  this  ordinance,  Hastings  was  called  upon  to  contribute  twenty- 
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one  ships,  and  in  each  ship  twenty  men,  or  upwards.  Romney  contri- 
buted five  ships,  and  in  each  twenty-one  men.  Hythe  contributed  the 
same  number  of  ships  and  men  as  Romney ;  and  Dover  the  like  num- 
ber of  ships  aud  men  as  Romney  and  Hythe ;  and  the  same  may  be 
recorded  of  Sandwich. 

The  quota  of  contribution  by  the  whole  of  the  Cinque  Ports  with 
their  members,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Archeologia,  appears  to  have 
been  fifty-seven  ships  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days  once  in  the  year,  each 
ship  to  contain  twenty-one  men  and  a  boy.  But  this  period  of  service  was 
frequently  exceeded,  and  the  ports  were  often  called  upon  to  furnish 
a  greater  number  of  ships  than  the  number  above  indicated. 

This  institution,  which  is  the  earliest  known  in  our  history,  having 
for  its  object  the  supply  of  naval  defence,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Romans ;  and  was  probably  introduced  into  England  by  Wil- 
liam I.    It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  every  city 


beians  similar  to  those  established  at  Rome ;  which  guilds,  or  companies 
exercised  either  voluntary,  or  under  compulsion,  some  specific  trade 
or  occupation  for  the  safety,  benefit,  or  amusement  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  In  each  of  the  sea-ports  there  was  a  particular  company, 
called  the  navicularii,  whose  duty  consisted  in  keeping  and  navigating 
vessels  for  the  import  of  provisions  and  who,  in  the  event  of  their 
vessels  being  wrecked  in  the  public  service,  were  entitled  to  claim  com- 
pensation from  the  public  These  guilds  were  erected  from  time  to 
time,  by  particular  ordinances  of  the  Emperor,  obtained  at  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  proconsul,  or  governor ;  or,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  at 
the  request  of  a  delegate  sent  from  the  general  assembly  of  the  city  or 
province.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  form,  or  organization, 
for  procuring  naval  supplies ;  but,  it  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  so  early  as  the  Saxon  period.  Under  this 
arrangement  Hastings,  with  its  dependencies,  was  bound,  after  having 
received  a  previous  notice  of  forty  days,  to  furnish  its  quota  of  ships  and 
men  ;  the  former  being  properly  rigged,  and  equipped  for  war.  After 
their  arrival  at  the  port  of  rendezvous,  the  ships  were  ordered  to  pass 
into  the  King's  service ;  but  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  con  tri- 
butaries for  fifteen  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  if  a  more  length- 
ened service  was  required  of  them,  they  were  paid  and  victualled  by 
the  King:  the  master  of  the  ship  receiving  sixpence,  the  rest  of  the 
seamen  threepence  each.  This  limitation  of  the  period  of  service  is 
rather  an  important  fact,  because  it  points  out  the  character  of  naval 
warfare  at  this  period;  and  from  it  we  may  infer,  that  the  office 
of  the  royal  fleet  was  confined  either  to  the  mere  defence  of  the  coast, 
or  the  transport  of  troops  to  a  short  distance.  From  this  period,  not- 
withstanding the  progressive  march  of  science,  the  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  navigation,  this 
simple  organisation  seems  to  have  suffered,  little  change  up  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.,  when  cannon  were  first  used  in  naval  warfare  At  this 
time,  they  were  mounted  en  barbel  over  the  gunwales,  portholes  not 
being  brought  into  use  until  the  following  reign  ,*  when,  we  believe, 
the  new  invention  was  for  the  first  time  brought  into  general  use* 
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contained  companies  of  ple- 


*  Cod.  Theod.  XIU.,  tit  4  and  5. 
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At  this  time  port  holes  had  been  in  use  about  fourteen  years  bjr  the 
French  ;  having  been  first  used  by  the  French  navy  in  1500, 

The  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have 
been  adopted  from  the  French ;  but  the  functions  and  duty  which  now 
belong  to  that  high  office,  whether  held  in  commission,  or  otherwise,  do 
not  seem  to  have  attached  to  the  office  during  the  early  period  of  its 
existence.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  in  this  country  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Edward  I ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  contests  of  jurisdiction 
between  this  officer  and  the  port  towns,  frequently  introduce  him,  hit 
office,  and  functions,  to  the  notice  of  the  historical  student. 

We  have  before  said  that  the  establishment  of  the  cinque  ports  was 
the  simple  means  of  providing  ships  for  the  royal  service ;  and  that  the 
obligations  cast  upon  these  ports  was  imposed  upon  them  in  considera- 
tion of  receiving  valuable  privileges  from  the  crown,  The  consideration 
of  these  privileges  soon  brought  the  rights  of  the  cinque  ports  into 
collision  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral ;  for  we  find 
by  the  Parliamentary  Rolls,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  an  entry  whereby  certain  port  towns  require  that  the 
admiral  shall  hold  no  plea  of  trespass,  contract,  or  covenant,  done 
within  their  liberties.  At  this  time,  it  would  appear  that  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  possessed  a  well-defined  judicial  authority ;  and  it  was 
only  when  a  similar  authority  was  claimed  under  the  franchises  of  the 
port  towns,  that  this  officer  is  prominently  brought  into  notice* 

The  contentions  between  these  towns  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
gave  birth  to  an  act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  King  Richard  II,, 
by  which  act,  after  stating  that  complaints  had  arisen  because  admirals 
and  their  deputies  held  their  sessions  within  divers  places  of  the  realm, 
as  well  within  franchises  as  without,  accroaching  to  them  greater  au- 
thority than  belonged  to  their  office,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King,  and 
of  persons  possessed  of  franchises  i  to  remedy  which,  it  was  declared 
that  the  admiral  or  his  deputies  should  not  meddle  with  anything  done 
within  the  realm,  but  only  with  things  done  upon  the  sea,  as  bad  been 
used  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  This  act  was  followed  by  the  15th 
Richard  II.,  whereby  the  admiral's  jurisdiction  was  more  particularly 
marked  out,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  common  law  courts*  The  most  important  part  of  the  jurifdio* 
tion  was  that  whereby  he  took  cognisance  of  all  offences  committed  in 
the  Royal  Fleet;  a  jurisdiction  which  is  now  defined  by  a  modern 
statute,  familiarly  known  as  the  Naval  Articles  of  War. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  the  naval  power  of 
England  assumed  a  regular  and  systematic  form.  This  monarch 
formed  the  Board  of  Admiralty  as  it  is  known  at  the  present  day, 
together  with  the  Navy  Board,  which  has  been  latterly  abolished. 
The  same  monarch  also  founded  the  Trinity  House ;  and  established 
the  dockyards  in  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Portsmouth. 

In  a  discourse  41  touching  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Navy,"  by 
Sir  Robert  Slingsby,  a  comptroller  of  the  navy,  we  find  the  following 
passage: 

4<  The  most  ancient  establishment  whereof  (that  I  can  find)  was  in  the 
reigne  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  wherein  the  officers  that  were  under  the  lord 
high  admirall  were  the  vice  admirall  of  England,  the  master  of  the  osdinance* 
treasurer,  comptroller,  surveyor,  and  clark  of  the  accounts,  called  principafl 
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officers  of  the  navy ;  the  surveyor  general  of  the  victualls,  'storekeepers,  two 
clarkes  of  the  checq  for  the  several  yards  of  Deptford  and  Woolwich,  (there 
being  then  noe  more)  the  storekeeper  at  Woolwich  being  but  a  substitute  to 
him  at  Deptfbrd  (though  since  a  distinct  office),  the  roaster  attendant, 
the  master  shipwnte,  and  the  boatswaine  of  the  yard*,  etc.  As  the  navy 
increased,  soe  some  new  officers  were  created.  The  clarke  of  the  rope  yard, 
formerly  a  branch  of  the  clarke  of  the  checq' s  duty,  were  made  distinct  places, 
with  many  other  petty  officers,  according  to  the  new  occasions  s  hut  as  it 
increased  in  some,  soe  it  was  abridged  io  others ;  the  master  of  the  ordinance 
of  the  navy  being  discontinued,  and  his  office  contracted  into  the  generall 
office  of  the  ordinance.  These  two  great  officers  of  the  admiralty,  J  doe  not 
find,  have  (of  a  long  time  past)  ssU  or  acted  with  the  rest  of  the  prinoipall 
officers  of  the  navy,  the  occasion  whereof,  and  the  convenyences  or  incon- 
veniences which  nave  been,  or  maybe,  by  their  discontinuance  or  restoration, 
(before  I  proceed  further  in  this  discourse)  may  be  worthy  your  consi- 
deration." 

The  office  and  duties  of  the  Navy  Board  appear  to  have  been 
originally  to  furnish  that  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  which  that  board,  from  its  peculiar  construction, 
might  be  deficient  of.  It  was  also  intended,  as  we  are  informed  by 
early  writers,  to  furnish  counsel  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  in  his 
government  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  the  Vice* Admiral  being  pre* 
sident  of  the  council  under  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  The  former 
office,  however,  soon  fell  into  neglect,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  remained  a  long  time  vacant  until  Sir  Robert  Man- 
sell,  who  had  formerly  been  treasurer  of  the  navy,  was  appointed  to  the 
office  though  without  any  charge  or  employment.  On  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  office  of  Vice- Admiral,  two  additional  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  the  Navy  Board. 

Another  officer,  having  formerly  most  important  functions  under  the 
old  system,  viz.,  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance  of  the  Navy,  also  fell  into 
disuse,  a  fact  which  may  for  some  reasons  be  regretted,  as  such  an  officer 
sitting  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  confining  his  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  naval  artillery  and  the  government  of  the  corps  of  Royal 
Marines,  would,  at  the  present  day,  relieve  the  Board  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted from  much  that  is  foreign  to  its  principal  duties,  and  would 
ensure  to  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines,  which  ought  to  be  converted  into 
a  corps  of  marine  artillery,  a  recognized  head  and  with  it,  a  surveil- 
lance and  character  of  good  government,  to  which  at  present  it  is  a 
stranger. 

The  last  Master  of  the  Ordnance  of  the  Navy  was  Sir  William 
Winter,  after  whose  death  the  office  merged  into  that  of  the  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance*  This  alteration  at  first  caused  considerable 
dissatisfaction.  We  quote  again  from  Sir  Robert  Slingsby,  the  following 
passage. 

Alluding  to  the  navy  and  ordnance  boards,  Sir  Robert  Slingsby 
says; — 

"Their  orders  for  preparations  being  distinct,  and  the  councell  apart, 
it  always  happened  that  one  of  them  stayed  for  the  other,  which  occasioned 
both  great  ezpence  of  time  and  money,  besides  many  differences  in  judg- 
ment between  the  two  officers,  and  interlocutory  messages  and  letters  between 
them  occasioned  still  greater  retardation.  At  the  returnes  of  the  fleets,  the 
officers  of  the  ordinance  having  still  need  of  tbs  assistance  of  the  manners, 
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or  ship  keepers,  for  takeing  out  and  disposing  of  their  ordinance,  carriages, 
and  ammunition,  they  being  sudordinate  only  to  the  officers  of  the  nary, 
will  not  move  without  their  orders,  whereby  there  often  happen  differences 
and  complain  between  the  subordinate  officers  of  both  offices.  To  remedy 
which  it  hath  been  proposed  to  disjoin  the  officers  of  both  offices  of  the 
ordinance  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  unite  the  office  of  the  ordinance  by  sea  to 
the  generall  office  of  the  navy.  But  the  masters  of  the  ordinance  of  England 
having  been,  ever  since,  of  great  quality  and  interest,  would  never  suffer  such 
a  collop  to  be  cutt  out  of  their  employment.*' 

There  is  no  evidence  in  existence,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain, 
that  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance  of  the  Navy  ever  had  any  distinct 
establishment  or  subordinate  officers ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  acted  under  the  two 
several  masters  representing  the  two  services,  and  that  distinct  warrauts 
were  given  by  each  for  the  several  services. 

A  custom  formerly  obtained  that  the  Lord  High  Admiral  was  entitled 
to  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  past  service,  and  other  subordinate 
officers  claimed  as  their  perquisites  all  decayed  and  unserviceable  stores, 
claims  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  led  to  much  fraud  and  pecu- 
lation. In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  evil  had  become  an  intolerable 
burthen  upon  the  king,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  it,  considerable 
alteration  was  made  in  the  then  existing  establishments.  The  com- 
missions then  subsisting  were  suspended  and  a  new  commission  granted 
to  several  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  the  day.  The  new  com- 
missioners enjoyed  considerable  salaries,  yet  they  nevertheless  managed 
to  convert  their  trust  into  a  sinecure  by  transferring  the  weight  and 
responsibility  of  their  duties  to  their  nominee,  inducing  a  condition  of 
things  which  it  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  to  retain.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  soon  became  a  mere  empty  form,  the  nominee  of  the 
commissioners  virtually  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  navy.  It  thus 
happened  that  the  Royal  Navy  fell  entirely  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  merchants,  and  the  board  thus  constituted,  summoned 
only  to  its  councils  the  advice  of  the  Trinity  House.  This  change  in 
the  organization  of  the  board  rapidly  changed  the  character  of  the  royal 
service.  Peculation  and  jobbing  of  every  description  became  intimately 
ingrafted  upon  the  ordinary  system  of  affairs,  and  the  Trinity  House 
and  merchants  divided  between  them  the  patronage  of  appointing  officers 
to  the  Royal  Fleets.  At  first  the  new  system  became  popular  for  coming 
into  operation  at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  the  economists  of  the  day 
easily  found  means  of  making  any  apparent  diminution  of  the  expenses 
of  the  navy  agreeable  both  to  the  court  and  to  the  country.  For  some 
time,  therefore,  such  was  the  apparent  diminution  of  the  expense  of  the 
service  that  the  change  was  regarded  as  a  most  successful  measure ;  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  war  it  was  soon  made  apparent,  that  the  works 
effected  by  the  new  board  had  been  so  superficially  performed,  that  the 
utmost  confusion  and  difficulties  were  found  to  be  the  consequence. 
Ships  had  been  built  with  such  little  care,  and  repairs  effected  in  so 
slovenly  a  manner,  that  it  became  necessary  to  undo  all  that  had  been 
done.  So  loud  became  the  complaints  against  the  new  administration 
of  the  navy,  that  a  new  commission  was  at  length  issued  under  the  great 
seal  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  some  of  the  Privy  Council  and  others, 
to  enquire  into  these  defects  and  disorders  and  report  upon  the  causes  and 
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the  best  means  of  remedying  the  same.  The  commissioners  met  twice 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  where,  having  received  evidence  touching  the 
matters  of  complaint,  the  commission  was  quietly  dissolved,  as  it  was 
believed  to  screen  from  punishment  the  newly  erected  board  and  its 
accomplices.  This  board,  however,  was  soon  afterwards  dissolved,  and 
the  naval  administration  reinstated  in  its  original  form  with  the  addi- 
tion only  of  two  commissioners,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Captain 
Phineas  Pett.  These  eminent  persons  were  introduced  to  the  board 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  their  advice  and  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  in  such  scientific  and  practical  details  as 
required  special  information.  Ten  years,  however,  of  misrule,  negli- 
gence, and  incapacity,  had  introduced  so  much  confusion  and  difficulty  into 
the  affairs  of  the  navy,  that  it  was  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  attract 
the  streams  of  business  into  their  ancient  channels,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  fill  the  office  of 
High  Admiral,  that  the  naval  affairs  of  the  nation  were  again  reduced 
to  order  and  regularity.  This  result  was  principally  obtained  by  the 
Earl,  who  took  extreme  pains  to  remove  existing  evils,  and  with  that 
view  set  on  foot  an  enquiry  into  the  respective  duties  of  each  of  the  offices 
attached  to  the  naval  administration,  and  upon  the  information  thus 
obtained  he  published  a  set  of  instructions,  which  became  the  founda- 
tion of  all  subsequent  official  directions.  History  is  silent  as  to  what 
extent  these  instructions  secured  for  themselves  a  strict  obedience;  but, 
if  we  regard  the  subsequent  causes  of  complaint  and  disorders  of  the 
naval  administration,  which  from  time  to  time  vexed  the  public  mind 
and  attracted  invidious  notice  from  cotemporary  writers,  we  may  infer 
that  the  labours  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  were  far  from  attaining 
the  object  of  his  Lordship's  wishes. 

The  office  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  involved  duties  of  a  high 
order  and  responsibility.  The  functions  of  the  Board  consisted  of  ex- 
ecuting all  orders  from  the  Admiralty  for  fitting  out  ships,  supplying 
men,  unrigging  and  laying  up  ships  in  ordinary,  and  building  or  repair- 
ing ships  or  houses  which  had  relation  to  the  naval  service.  It  was  the 
duty  of  this  Board  to  represent  to  the  Admiralty  the  quality  and 
condition  of  ships,  houses,  docks,  &c,  and  the  merits  and  efficiency  of 
any  person's  soliciting  preferment  in  the  navy.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  inform  the  Admiralty  of  the  actual  state  of  the  affairs  of  the 
navy,  and  to  receive  from  that  Board  and  execute  such  orders  as  the 
Admiralty  might  issue  in  the  several  matters  referred  to  them.  The 
Navy  Board  entered  into  the  necessary  contracts  for  the  supply  of  the 
navy,  and  to  pay  for  the  several  stores,  wages,  victuals,  and  in  short  all 
the  expenses  of  the  service.  Upon  this  Board  also  rested  the  duty  of 
auditing  the  accounts  of  the  navy,  and  of  furnishing  vouchers  for 
payments  to  the  Treasurer,  which  vouchers  the  Paymaster  of  the  Navy, 
on  behalf  of  the  Treasurer,  passed  into  the  Exchequer  every  year, 
where  they  again  underwent  a  second  examination  and  audit  by  the 
Auditor  of'  the  Exchequer;  who,  on  being  satisfied  of  their  correctness, 
issued  his  quietus  to  the  Treasurer,  The  large  mass  of  business  which 
was  necessarily  attendant  upon  and  incidental  to  the  duties  of  this  im- 
portant Board,  was  but  imperfectly  performed  by  an  inadequate  staff 
of  clerks  and  subordinate  officers.  There  was  at  first  but  a  small 
establishment  of  very  limited  extent,  called  "  the  office ;"  and  so  irregu- 
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l&rty  attended  that  there  was  seldom  more  than  one  and  never  more 
than  two  officers  residing  in  it ;  it  thus  happened  that  the  books  con- 
taining the  navy  accounts  were  kept  by  each  officer  at  his  private 
residence,  and  being  therefore  not  available  when  required  for  posting 
the  ledgers,  these  books  were  kept  in  a  most  slovenly  and  superficial 
manner.  Much  of  this  inconvenience  was  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  weighty  duties  of  the  principal  officers,  and  the  inadequate  means 
put  at  their  disposal  bv  the  Government  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  service.  The  clerks  employed  upon  the  establishment  Were  not  only 
few  in  number,  but  the  small  salaries  which  they  could  command 
excluded  the  employment  of  such  intelligence  and  habits  of  business  as 
were  necessary  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Navy  Board.  Thus,  the  principal 
officers  were  overworked,  and  necessity  impelled  them  to  neglect  what, 
with  more  ample  means,  they  might  have  performed  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  advantage  to  the  country.  The  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller required  him  to  keep  exact  counter  books  with  the  Treasurer  and 
Victualler,  and  likewise  an  account  of  receipts,  issues,  and  expenses  of 
stores,  so  as  to  be  able  to  charge  the  several  storekeepers  and  check  the 
clerk  of  the  cheques.  And  all  this  was  required  to  be  done  with  the 
aid  only  of  two  clerks,  and  was  of  course  done  imperfectly  and  with 
little  regard  to  exactitude.  Much  confusion  arose  out  of  the  neglect  of 
public  business,  which  at  this  early  period  gave  an  unenviable  notoriety 
to  our  naval  administration.  A  thousand  projects  were  afloat  intended 
to  remedy  these  evils  t  we  extract  a  specimen  from  a  contemporary 
writer  as  not  being  without  interest,  and  as  throwing  considerable  light 
upon  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  civil  affairs  of  the  navy  at  this 
timet 

"  One  proposed  an  office  of  checq  upon  the  victualler,  in  respeet  it  is  al- 
leged, the  former  principall  officer  in  takeiog  the  victualler's  account,  did 
only  take  in  such  warrants  as  they  had  before  given,  and  (upon  the  purser's 
receipt)  allow  them  upon  account ;  whereas,  hoeing  possible  to  keepe  the 
compliment  of  any  ship's  company  soc  compleated,  but  that  between  the 
discharge  of  some,  and  the  entry  of  others,  there  must  be  often  some  vacan- 
cies, and  sometimes  very  many,  whose  victuals  ought  to  be  saved  to  the 
king,  and  charged  as  remains  upon  the  victualler  or  purser's  advantage.  If 
it  had  be  soe,  the  person  certainly  deserves  tbankes,  but  whether  it  be  fit 
to  erect  a  new  officer,  or  to  reforme  the  old,  is  worthy  of  farther  considera- 
tion. 

"A  second  project  is  to  keepe  a  checq  upon  the  clarke  of  the  checq,  who, 
indeed,  have  a  very  great  trust,  and  may  be  conniving  with  tlie  pursers  to 
defraud  the  king  of  Very  considerable  sumes  in  the  year.  This  office,  if  such 
a  one  should  be  estabbshed,  wouid  be  In  the  nature  of  a  Muster- master- 
gencrall,  which,  whether  it  Were  mote  advantageous  than  the  former  rules 
prescribed,  if  well  observed,  is  worth  consideration.  Were  the  principall 
officers  engaged  to  employ  some  of  their  clarkes  to  muster  the  severall  yards 
and  skips  in  petty  warrant  victualling,  and  though  it  may  be  thought  a 
Muster-master  (whose  particular  office  it  were),  would  be  more  exact,  yet 
the  inconveniences  would  be  these,  if  his  place  were  general!  through  the 
yards,  his  checq  could  not  be  perfect,  and  if  there  should  be  distinct  ones  in 
each  yard,  with  such  salliryes  as  might  encourage  them  to  be  faithfull  in 
their  charge,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  augmentation  of  charge  by  soe 
many  sailiryes  would  not  exceed  the  advantage  which  would  be  made  bv 
their  service,  especially  when  they  shall  once  come  to  be  known  and  tempted. 
Whereas,  by  frequent  musters,  according  to  the  ancient  rules,  the  person 
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employed  in  it,  and  the  time  not  foreknown  or  expected*  it  is  almost  impos* 
rible  there  should  be  any  corruption. 

"  A  third  project  is  far  more  exact,  auditing  accounts  of  stores,  which  is 
most  true  have  been  very  superficially  kept,  and  the  reasons  wtre,  most  of 
those  provisions  are  bulkey  commodities,  and  soe  not  easily  embezelled, 
without  a  joint  concurrence  of  all  the  officers  in  the  yard ;  besides  that,  by 
a  transmutation  of  them,  (as,  for  instance^  hemp  and  tar  delivered  to  the 
dark  of  the  rope  yard,  returned  againe  in  cables  and  coiles,  those  issued 
againe  by  fathoms,  and  returned  back  as  worn  or  decayed,  the  like  of  canvas 
for  sailes,  and  manjr  others),  the  accounts  became  to  intricate,  that  though 
as  to  inspection  or  direction  for  the  expence  and  saveing  of  the  stores,  was 
properly  the  surveyor's  duty,  the  abridgement  whereof  to  be  transferred  to 
the  comptroller  for  the  stateing;  of  accounts,  yet  the  surveyor  heretofore 
haveing  but  two  clarkes,  one  whereof  constantly  attended  att  the  office,  it 
was  very  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  for  the  other  to  performe  that  duty  so 
exactly  throughout  all  the  yards,  as  might  be  reasonably  required,  as  was  the 
ease  under  the  late  usurped  power.  Tnough  the  regiment  of  the  navy,  by 
particular  officers  seemed  then  unsuteable  to  the  forme  of  a  commonwealth 
government  in  this  state,  and  all  public  business  was  reduced  to  a  committie, 
toe  likewise  was  the  navy  to  commissioners,  yet  to  avoid  confusion  tbey*ap* 
pointed  distinct  clarkes  for  distinct  duties,  and  so  did  place  in  each  yard  a 
clarke  of  the  survey,  with  competant  stipend  to  each  of  them,  which  are  yet 
continued,  and  I  suppose  soe  necessary,  that  they  cannot  be  easily  discon- 
tinued. But  it  seems  their  part  is  not  that  which  this  projection  comes  att, 
as  an  employment  to  hlmselfb,  since  he  doth  not  propose  a  residence  in  a 
particular  yard,  but  residing  in  London,  to  audit  tne  several  storekeepeer's 
accounts,  which  amounts  to  noe  more  than  hitherto  hath  been  observed  of 
that  part  of  the  comptroller'*  duty,  and  certainly  may  deserve  much  thanks 
and  inoourageraent." 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  the  same  inconvenience  existed 
which  at  the  present  day  has  been  made  more  than  once  a  subject  of 
just  complaint.  It  is  too  manifest  that  great  inconvenience,  loss  of 
time,  and  opportunity  mutt  be  the  natural  consequence  of  carrying  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty  at  two  different  and  distant  offices.  Such 
a  condition  of  things  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  period 
while  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  held  office  at  the  Admiralty.  The 
Earl  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  and  obstruction  to  public  business, 
which  were  necessarily  incidental  to  the  public  offices  being  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  perceiving  that  the  dispatches  from  him  to  the 
various  offices  were  by  that  means  unnecessarily  retarded  in  their 
execution,  published  in  his  instructions  an  order  which  required  his 
subordinate  officers  to  live  as  near  together  as  conveniently*  And  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  a  similar  inconvenience,  that  habita* 
tions  were  first  granted  about  the  same  time  to  the  principal  officers  of 
the  royal  dockyards. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  evils  at  this  period  of  our  history  was  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  seamen's  pay* 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  government,  through  want  of  means 
to  discharge  these  obligations,  were  obliged  to  retain  unnecessary  hands 
upon  the  establishment,  simply  because  they  could  not  liquidate  their 
demands  for  arrears  of  wages.  Thus  the  victualling  of  these  touches 
inutile*  became  an  ever  increasing  and  grievous  charge  upon  the  govern* 
ment,  nor  did  the  government  always  possess  a  greater  facility  in  paying 
for  the  purchase  of  stores  for  the  pubbo  service*   It  is  therefore  unne* 
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cessary  to  suggest  the  evils  which  would  necessarily  spring  out  of  this 
great  inconvenience,  which  became  a  premium  to  dishonesty,  and  led 
finally  to  the  most  shameless  dereliction  of  duty.  The  dockyards  were 
frequently  without  materials  for  the  employment  of  the  workmen,  and 
as  the  principal  officers  of  these  establishments  were  forced  to  obtain 
material  or  retain  their  workpeople  in  idleness,  they  purchased  stores 
through  purveyors  upon  credit  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

The  framing  of  the  estimates,  or  the  operation  which  is  distinguished 
by  that  term,  at  the  present  day,  is  comparatively  of  modern  date.  The 
ancient  custom  was  that  the  principal  officers  made  an  estimate  of  the 
ordinary  charge  of  the  navy  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  having  decided 
upon  a  sum  the  amount  was  divided  into  several  divisions.  One  of 
these  was  paid  to  the  treasurer,  another  to  the  victualler,  &c,  and  on 
demands  for  extraordinary  service  the  same  principle  seems  to  have  been 
adopted.  There  might  be  some  advantage  in  such  a  system  over  that 
which  prevails  at  the  present  day,  for  the  board  knowing  the  state  of 
the*treasury  could  not  enter  into  contracts  without  involving  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  personal  liabilities.  If  such  a  system  were  restored 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  clear  that  its  inconvenience  would  at  least  be 
accompanied  by  this  benefit,  that  my  Lords  Commissioners  would  lay 
out  their  money  with  more  discretion,  and  probably  feel  the  necessity  of 
restraining  the  licence  and  extravagance  which  at  present  prevail  in 
the  service.  The  estimates  of  the  year  being  thus  obtained,  it  was 
usual  for  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  to  present  his  ledgers  and  vouchers 
for  payment  every  quarter  for  examination.  The  books  being  thus 
vouched  and  compared  with  the  comptroller's  account,  were  signed  by 
the  rest  of  the  officers  and  handed  over  to  the  auditor.  During  the 
commonwealth,  however,  these  methods  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  ; 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  antecedent  estimate,  and  the  records  of  the 
naval  administration  during  the  time  of  Cromwell  furnish  little  testimony 
that  is  favourable  to  the  exactitude  or  methodical  observance  of  the  times. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  seaman's  pay  was 
nine  shillings  per  month,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  it  was 
found  expedient  to  increase  the  seamen's  pay  from  nine  shillings  to  four- 
teen shillings  a  month.  The  Long  Parliament  again  increased  their 
wages,  and  during  the  Dutch  war  they  were  farther  increased.  At  this 
time  the  standard  of  wages  was  entirely  regulated  by  the  amount  paid 
by  the  government  The  wages  paid  by  the  merchants  exceeded  that 
amount,  and  foreigners  could  not  secure  the  services  of  British  seamen 
excepting  upon  an  advance  on  both  these  amounts.  At  this  period, 
however,  impressment  was  unnecessary,  the  government  being  well 
supplied  with  seamen,  and  always  solicited  by  more  than  they 
could  provide  for.  From  the  same  source  from  which  we  have  previ- 
ously quoted  we  make  the  following  extract  upon  the  subject  of  rating, 
as  notwithstanding  its  antiquity  it  is  yet  worthy  of  observation : — 

"  But,  however,  it  were  fitt  the  medium  were  exactly  calculated,  and  a  new 
booke  of  rates  established,  the  distinction  that  is  made  (contrary  to  former 
usage)  of  able  and  ordinary  seamen,  is  subject  to  great  abuses.  Those  that 
are  entered  able  upon  the  bookes  being  more  for  favour  or  interest  then  for 
merrit.  Each  captain  (besides  their  retinue)  hiring  many  servants  for  small 
wages,  which  stand  upon  the  booke  as  able  seamen,  soe  as  that  increase  of 
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pay  goes,  much  of  it,  into  the  captain's  parse.  If  therefore  it  should  bo 
thought  fit  to  give  some  additional  incouragement  to  the  most  able  seamen, 
it  would  be  convenient  they  were  limited  to  a  number  in  each  rate,  by  which 
the  medium  may  be  calculated,  and  those  to  be  no  other  than  such  as  have 
served  out  their  apprenticeships.** 

Thus  so  far,  we  have  endeavoured  to  offer  a  faithful  account  of  the 
progressive  steps  of  the  growth  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Royal  Navy 
from  the  earliest  accessible  period  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  We  now 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  navy  at  various 
points  of  time  comprised  within  the  foregoing  period.  The  first  ship 
actually  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  was  the  Great  Harry,  which  cost 
£  J  4,000.  The  period,  marked  by  this  event,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  real  starting  point  for  a  history  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for  although 
former  kings  had  hired  ships  for  warlike  purposes,  to  transport  forces 
abroad,  and  the  ordinary  purposes  of  naval  defence,  yet  previously  to 
this  reign  there  is  no  instance  of  any  ship  being  built  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  government.  We  have  no  record  extant 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Royal  fleet  in  this  reign.  The  Great 
Harry  was  accidentally  burnt  at  Woolwich  in  1 553.  Camden  alludes 
to  this  ship,  and  states  that  she  was  built  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  he  was,  however,  mistaken  in  alluding  to  her  as  Henry 
Grace  de  Dieu,  which  was  not  built  until  the  following  reign. 

Upon  this  subject,  however,  there  still  exists  some  obscurity.  Char- 
nock  says  the  ship  alluded  to  by  Stowe,  as  the  Great  Harry,  certainly 
belonged  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  though  it  was  not  launched  till  a 
period  subsequent  to  his  death.  The  same  ship  appears  to  have  been 
subsequently  alluded  to  as  the  Sovereign — in  other  chronicles  it  is  called 
the  Regent.  In  the  list,  however,  furnished  of  the  royal  ships,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1517*  we  find  the  Henry 
Grace  de  Dieu  and  Sovereign  mentioned  as  distinct  ships ;  and  in 
1521  they  are  again  mentioned,  the  first  being  described  as  of  1,500 
tons,  the  latter  of  800  tons.  At  this  time  the  Sovereign  appears  to  have 
been  in  dock  at  Woolwich,  and  recommended  to  be  rebuilt,  "  as  she  is  a 
goodly  ship."  Henry  VII.  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  just 
notions  of  the  importance  of  a  royal  navy  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
parsimonious  character  of  his  disposition,  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
ercised a  liberal  patronage  upon  men  distinguished  by  nautical  science. 
It  is  believed  that  Columbus  was  prevented  only  by  accident,  from  be- 
coming  one  of  his  naval  suite.  The  delay  of  the  arrival  of  the  brother 
of  Columbus  in  England,  and  the  disordered  condition  of  public  affairs 
at  the  moment,  deprived  Columbus  of  royal  patronage,  and  England  of 
the  honor  of  being  the  discoverer  of  a  new  world.  Cabot  was  more 
fortunate,  and  soon  after  received  the  most  marked  attention  from  the 
sovereign.  Letters-patent  were  granted  to  him  in  1495,  whereby  he 
was  to  become  entitled  to  a  certain  and  extensive  share  of  any  country 
he  might  explore. 

It  has  long  been  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  discover  the 
form,  character,  and  quality  of  the  ships  of  war  at  this  infantile  stage 
of  our  naval  existence,  but  notwithstanding  that  pictorial  representations 
have  been  preserved  of  the  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  original  representation  of  that  ship,  preserved  in  the 
Pepysian  Library  at  Magdalen  College,  the  most  authentic  drawing 
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which  we  possess,  is  founded  upon  mere  fiction.  A  simple  inspection  of 
that  drawing,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  "  Derrick's  Memoirs," 
and  elsewhere,  seems  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  a  vessel  constructed 
as  therein  represented  would  be  utterly  useless  either  as  a  ship  of  war 
or  for  other  purposes.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  made  a  question  whether 
such  a  ship  could  insure  a  sufficient  degree  of  stability  to  render  her 
safe  under  any  other  circumstances  than  in  the  calmest  weather.  We 
have  before  stated  that  the  invention  of  port-holes  belongs  to  this 
period  ;  they  were  first  used  in  a  double  tier,  and  adapted  to  cul- 
verinsj  carrying  an  18-pound  ball,  and  demi-culverins  of  nearly  the 
same  calibre  as  the  modern  9-pounders.  Time  has  established  but  few 
innovations  upon  the  disposition  of  the  guns  as  adopted  shortly  after 
port-holes  were  invented  by  Descharges,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII, 
Other  guns  were  also  used  than  those  indicated,  upon  the  quarter  and 
forecastle,  which  were  called  takers  (five-pounders),  minions  (four- 
pounders),  and falcons  (two-pounders),  these  being  mounted  differently 
to  the  guns  upon  the  lower  deck.  The  minions  and  sakers  were  mounted 
on  skids,  or  blocks  of  wood  hollowed  in  the  middle  to  receive  them  : 
while  the  falcons,  when  used  in  ships  of  the  largest  dimensions,  were 
mounted  on  stocks,  not  materially  differing  from  those  of  the  modern 
swivels.  The  ports  were  at  first  circular  holes  pierced  through  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  of  so  small  a  circumference  as  scarcely  to  admit  the 
guns  being  traversed  or  fired  otherwise  than  in  one  direction.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  circular  ports  prevailed  in  this  country  until  after  the 
revolution,  though  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  suffered  such  a  modifi- 
cation as  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  we  have  just  indicated. 

The  heaviest  guns  in  the  ship  were  the  two  stem  chasers,  whose  use 
was  limited  to  defence  in  case  of  pursuit  by  a  superior  foe  ;  they  were 
generally  demi-cannon,  nearly  of  the  same  bore  with  the  32-pounder. 
The  stern  chasers  were  sometimes  cannon  petronels,  which  were  equiva- 
lent to  24-pounders. 

Up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  masts  adapted 
to  first-rate  ships  were  five  in  number ;  four  of  these  being  vertical, 
and  forming  a  right  angle  or  nearly  so  with  the  plane  of  the  keel.  The 
fifth  was  shipped  obliquely,  and  has  in  later  times  merged  into  the 
modern  bowsprit.  The  masts  were  without  division,  and  of  course 
were  found  exceedingly  inconvenient  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
It  may  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  inconvenience  was  soon  obviated 
by  the  adoption  of  the  modern  system.  At  this  period  the  rigging  was  of 
the  most  extreme  simplicity,  and  greatly  inadequate  even  to  the  limited 
requirements  of  a  state  of  naval  warfare  which  was  a  stranger  to  tactics, 
and  which  had  not  yet  enlisted  in  its  need,  the  resources  of  the  ample 
page  of  mathematical  science.  But  the  art  of  rigging  was  gradually 
ameliorated  as  experience  discovered  the  defects  of  original  invention. 
The  decks  and  gunwales  were  generally  decked  by  a  number  of  small 
flags,  disposed  without  method,  and  besides  these,  the  mast  heads  were 
similiarly  ornamented.  The  standard  of  England  was  hoisted  on  the 
main  mast,  and  in  addition  to  this  were  enormous  pendants,  a  decoration 
which  must  have  been  found  exceedingly  inconvenient.  The  outline  and 
general  contour  of  a  Chinese  junk  supplies  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  a 
British  man-of-war  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  that  of  his 
successor. 

It  must  be  clearly  conceived  by  the  modern  seaman  tjiat  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  ship  of  whieh  we  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  a  faint  idea,  must 
not  only;  have  been  a  most  cumbrous  and  awkward  piece  of  machinery 
in  action,  but  have  been  entirely  unfitted  for  steering,  otherwise  than 
before  the  wind.  It  will,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  art  of  navi- 
gation had  not  at  this  time  extended  beyond  this  very  simple  operation, 
and  ships  were  unfurnished  with  sails  which  would  enable  the  mariner  to 
haul  close  upon  the  wind,  even  had  the  construction  of  the  ships  per- 
mitted such  an  operation.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  English 
were  at  this  time  behind  their  contemporaries,  the  other  nations,  of 
Europe.  Ship  building  was  at  this  age  a  strictly  and  properly  an  em* 
pirical  art,  the  science  of  mathematics  had  not  as  yet  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  its  rules,  and  tradition  alone  had  handed  down  the  several 
proportions  which  were  observed  by  the  artist.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  these  traditions  had  passed  through  the  Romans,  for  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  the  ships  of  this  period  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  sallies  of  ancient  Rome.  Like  them  they  were  long,  narrow, 
and  lofty,  having  little  stability,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  variety  of  accidents.  Such,  however,  was  the  condition  of  ship 
building  generally  throughout  Europe  at  this  period,  that  the  Venetians, 
the  Genoese,  and  the  Hans  Towns,  though  enjoying  a  prominent  mari- 
time celebrity,  had  not  in  the  art  of  construction,  advanced  beyond  this 
simple  condition. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  tradition  exists,  though  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  that  there  is  now  preserved  at  Windsor  Castle  a  picture 
attributed  to  Hans  Holbein,  which  is  said  to  represent  a  ship  built  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  Others  refer  it  to  a  much 
later  period,  viz.,  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  1.  ; 
supposing  the  picture  to  represent  the  Prince  Royal  of  64f  guns,  built  by 
Mr.  Phineas  rett.  The  accuracy  of  the  latter  conjecture,  however, 
involves  doubts  upon  the  authorship  of  the  picture,  and  since  its 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned,  we  are  forced  to  limit  our  hy- 
pothesis within  conditions  which  will  fix  the  date  of  the  existence  of 
the  ship  represented  sometime  before  1554,  at  which  period  Holbein 
died. 

King  Henry  VIII.  not  less  solicitous  than  his  royal  progenitor  for 
the  success  and  amelioration  of  his  navy,  applied  himself  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  to  improve  and  increase  the  naval  force  which  his 
father  had  commenced,  but  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  complete.  At 
this  time  the  King  had  not  only  to  oppose  the  maritime  incursions  of 
foreigners,  but  the  home  seas  were  infested  with  pirates,  insomuch  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  despatch  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England 
and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  sea  with  two  fhips,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  a  Scottish  pirate  of  the  name  of  Andrew  Barton,  who  in- 
fested the  seas,  and  laid  every  ship,  foreign  or  domestic,  under  contribu- 
tion. Grafton,  who  relates  this  anecdote,  says  that  a  fierce  contest 
took  place,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  pirate  and  the  taking  of  his 
ship.  While  Lord  Howard  had  been  engaged  in  effecting  this  capture, 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  gave  chase  to  a  bark  sailing  under  the  same 
piratical  captain ;  we  quote  the  words  of  the  chronicle  :  — 

"  All  this  while  was  the  Lorde  Admyralin  chace  of  the  barke  of  Scotlande, 
called  Jenny  Pirwvn,  which  was  wont  to  aavle  with  the  Lion  in  company,  and 
so  much  did  he  with  the  other  that  he  layed  him  aboard,  and  fiercely  assay  led 
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him,  and  in  the  end  the  Lord©  Admyral  entered  the  barke,  and  slew  many, 
and  tooke  all  the  reste.  Thus  were  these  two  shippes  taken  and  brought 
to  Blackewall,  the  second  day  of  August,  and  all  the  Scottes  were  sent  to 
the  bishoppc's  place  of  Yorkc,  and  there  remained,  at  the  Ring's  charge,  untill 
other  order  was  taken  for  them." 

The  despatching  of  a  Lord  High  Admiral  for  the  purpose  of  destroy-* 
ing  a  couple  of  pirates,  is  a  circumstance  highly  characteristic  of  the 
custom  of  the  times,  and  the  subsequent  events  shew  that  the  crime  of 
piracy  must  then  have  been  regarded  with  more  indulgence  than  it 
is  able  to  secure  at  the  present  day.  The  pirates  remained  a  short  time 
in  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  were  then  set  at  liberty  upon 
the  condition  of  their  leaving  the  country  within  twenty  days.  But  it 
would  appear  that  the  death  of  Barton  was  regarded  by  the  king  of 
Scots  as  a  national  injury,  for  the  chronicle  continues:—* 

"The  king  of  Scottes  hearing  of  the  death  of  Andrew  Barton,  and  taking 
of  his  two  ships,  was  wonderful  wroth,  and  sent  letters  uuto  the  king,  re- 
quiring restitution,  according  to  the  league  and  amitie.  The  king  wrote 
with  brotherlve  salutation  to  the  kiug  of  Scottes,  for  the  robberies  and  evill 
doings  of  Andrew  Barton,  and  that  it  became  not  one  prince  to  la)  e  a  breache 
of  a  league  to  another  prince,  in  doing  justice  upon  a  jriratc  and  a  thecfe, 
and  that  all  the  other  Scottes  had  deserved  to  die  by  justice,  if  he  had  not 
extendid  his  mercy;  and  with  this  answer  the* Scottish  herault  departed 
home/* 

In  the  third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1512,  we  find  the  king  entering 
into  an  agreement  by  indenture  with  Sir  Edward  Howard,  who  is 
described  as  Captain  General  of  the  army  upon  the  sea,  to  maintain  a 
certain  number  of  mariners,  soldiers,  and  others,  for  the  service  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  This  record  is  too  long  for  transcription,  but  is  a  roost 
curious  and  valuable  document,  affording  an  intimate  account  of  the 
regulations  of  the  sea  service  at  this  period,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
taining the  most  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  number  and  description 
of  the  ships  at  this  time  constituting^the  English  fleet.  The  curious 
reader  may  consult  the  document  in  exteiiso,  by  referring  to  Rymer's 
Foed,  vol.  xii.  p.  526.  The  indenture  engages  Sir  Edward  Howard  in 
the  office  of  Admiral-in-Chief  and  General  Captain  of  the  army  of  the 
sea,  and  provides  that  he  shall  be  furnished  with  3,000  men,  harnessed 
and  arrayed  for  the  warfare,  besides  700  soldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners, 
to  form  the  crew  of  the  Regent.  Of  these,  1750  were  to  be  soldiers, 
and  1233  mariners  and  gunners.  The  pay  of  the  Admiral  for  main- 
taining himself  and  his  diets  and  rewards  daily,  he  was  to  have  during 
the  voyage  ten  shillings,  and  each  captain  for  his  diet,  wages,  and 
reward  daily  during  the  said  "  kruse,"  eighteen-pence,  and  every  soldier, 
mariner,  and  gunner  was  to  have  per  month  during  the  voyage  (the 
month  being  of  28  days)  five  shillings  for  his  wages,  and  five  shillings 
for  his  victuals.  Before  going  on  board  with  his  crew,  the  musters 
were  to  be  made  before  such  commissioners  as  were  appointed  by  the 
king,  whereupon  the  Admiral-in-Chief  was  to  receive  by  the  appointment 
of  his  Majesty,  by  the  hands  of  such  as  his  Grace  should  appoint  for 
himself,  captains,  soldiers,  and  others,  the  wages,  rewards,  and  victual 
money,  after  the  rate  before  indicated,  for  the  three  months  next 
ensuing. 

At  the  same  time  the  Admiral  was  to  receive  for  the  cost  of  every 
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captain  and  soidxcr  four  shillings,  and  for  the  cost  of  every  mariner  and 
gunner  twenty  pence,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  three  months  he 
was  with  his  navy  and  retinue  to  make  his  way  to  the  port  of  South- 
ampton, where  he  was  again  to  muster  his  forces  and  victual  himself 
and  the  navy  and  army  before  such  commissioners  as  his  Majesty  should 
appoint.  After  this  second  muster  he  was  to  receive  on  his  own  behalf 
and  that  of  his  captains,  soldiers,  &c,  by  the  hands  of  such  persons  as 
the  king  should  appoint,  new  wages  and  victual  money,  after  the  same 
rate  before  indicated,  for  the  period  of  three  months  from  that  date,  and 
so  from  time  to  time  in  like  manner  at  the  end  of  every  three  months 
during  the  voyage.  The  Admiral  was  also  to  have  on  his  own  behalf 
and  his  captains,  &c,  the  bestowing  their  baggage  and  victuals  at  the 
cost  and  charges  of  the  king,  and  for  that  purpose  he  was  to  have 
eighteen  ships,  of  which  the  names  and  tonnage  were  recorded  in  the 
indenture,  and  they  were  to  be  rigged,  equipped,  tackled,  decked,  and 
furnished  with  artillery  in  such  manner  as  might  be  necessary  and 
expedient. 

Another  portion  of  the  indenture  provides  for  certain  shares  which 
the  Admiral  was  to  have  in  the  several  ships  constituting  the  fleet, 
according  to. a  scale  indicated.  Another  part  of  the  same  document 
provides  for  the  victualling  and  refreshing  of  the  ships,  together  with 
conduct  money,  which  was  granted  to  the  soldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners, 
at  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  every  day's  journey  from  his  house  to  the 
place  where  he  might  be  shipped,  calculating  twelve  miles  for  each 
day's  journey. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Indenture  is  so  inteesting  as  a 
feature  of  the  times,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing 
it: — 

44  And  forasmuch  as  our  said  sovereign  lord,  at  his  costs  and  charger i 
victualled  the  said  army  and  navy,  the  said  admiral  shall  therefore  answer 
our  said  lord  the  one  half  of  all  manner  of  gains  and  winnings  of  the  warre, 
that  the  said  admiral,  or  his  retinue,  or  any  of  them,  shall  fortune  to  have 
in  the  said  voyage  by  land  or  water,  all  prisoners  bcin  j  chief tafos,  or  having 
our  said  sovereign  lord's  adversary's  power,  and  one  ship  Royal,  being 
of  the  portage  of  200  tons,  or  above,  with  the  ordnance  and  apparel  of  every 
such  prize  that  shall  fortune  be  taken  by  them  in  the  said  warr,  reserving  to 
our  said  sovereign  lord  all  artillery  contained  within  any  other  ship,  or  ships, 
by  them  to  be  taken,    In  witness  whereof,  &c." 

Generally  it  would  appear  that  Henry  VI 11.  took  great  interest  in 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  for  the  first  time  introduced  inno- 
vations upon  the  old  practices  which  rapidly  raised  the  Royal  Fleet  to  a 
degree  of  power  which  it  had  never  theretofore  attained.  It  would 
appear  that  hitherto  the  kings  of  England  had  depended  principally 
upon  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  for  the  hire  of 
their  ships;  but,  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  enabled 
Henry  to  foster  his  taste  for  maritime  affairs,  and  to  discontinue  a  prac- 
tice which  made  the  Navy  of  England  dependent  upon  foreigners* 
The  Reformation  suddenly  directed  into  the  coffers  of  the  crown  large 
sums  of  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  church  lands,  and  this  not 
only  enabled  the  crown  to  meet  the  heavy  disbursements  which  the  new 
condition  of  things  required,  but  other  causes  which  first  came  into 
operation  in  this  reign,  co-operated  to  free  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
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commerce  from  the  fetters  under  which  it  had  groaned  during  previous 
reigns.  Thus  the  merchants  for  the  first  time  during  this  reign,  began 
to  build  ships  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  be  serviceable  for  warlike  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  is  believed  that  after  this  period  foreien  ships  ceased  to  be 
hired  for  the  purposes  of  this  country.  In  introducing  to  his  subjects 
the  practice  of  self  dependence  in  their  maritime  pursuits,  Henry  felt 
the  necessity  of  affording  to  his  subjects  still  inexperienced  in  naval 
affairs,  the  assistance  of  skilful  foreigners.  With  this  view  he  promised 
great  advantages  to  foreign  mariners,  and  especially  to  those  of  Italy, 
who  were  prominently  distinguished  as  skilful  seamen.  He  thus  incor- 
porated among  his  own  subjects  a  number  of  skilful  seamen  belonging 
to  various  countries,  and  soon  formed  a  body  of  mariners  who  could  rival 
the  states  which  had  hitherto  been  the  most  distinguished. 

The  Pepysian  Collection  in  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  tarnishes  us 
with  some  very  interesting  particulars  of  the  cost  of  ship  building,  the 
standard  of  wages,  Ac.,  during  this  reign.  The  shipwright's  wages 
appear  to  have  been  sixpence  a  day,  and  fourpence  a  stone  appears 
to  have  been  paid  for  oakum.  From  the  same  source  we  learn,  that  400 
men  were  employed  during  four  days  in  working  the  Henry  Grace  de 
Dieu  into  Barking  Creek  from  Erith,  where  she  was  built.  This  fact  is 
not  flattering  to  the  degree  of  expertness  in  navigation  attained  in  this 
age.  But  something  must  be  allowed  fbr  the  unwieldmess  of  the  ship, 
which  seems  to  have  been  not  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  floating 
battery,  than  for  the  ends  of  navigation* 

We  find  according  to  a  general  survey  dated  1st  June  in  the  13th 
year  of  this  reign,  that  the  kings  fleet  amounted  to  1 6  ships  and  vessels 
of  72tfO  tons.  At  this  time  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  King  of  France,  on  which  event  Henry,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  probable  rupture  of  the  then  exiatingpeace,  issued  a  commission 
to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof  six  stout  English  ships  of  war  were  equipped  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  from  the  depredations  of  French  and  Scottish 
freebooters,  who  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe 
committed  many  acts  of  piracy.  The  command  of  this  expedition  was 
not  intrusted  to  an  officer  in  the  Royal  service,  but  was  bestowed  upon 
a  private  person  named  Christopher  Coo. 

In  1523  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  of  36  large  ships  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  France  ;  and  during  the 
same  period  Anthony  Points  had  the  command  of  a  considerable 
fleet  to  protect  the  western  seas.  From  this  time  to  1544, 
we  hear  little  in  coteroporary  chronicles  or  in  the  records  of  the  times  of 
naval  affairs,  but  at  the  latter  date,  inconsequence  of  the  siege  of  Boulogne, 
a  large  fleet  was  fitted  out  by  the  king,  who  entrusted  the  command  to 
Viscount  Lisle,  then  being  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  The 
French  fleet  appears  to  have  been  of  a  formidable  character,  consisting  of 
225, 235,  or  247  ships,  this  difference  appearing  in  the  different  versions 
in  the  chroniclers  of  the  day.  D'  Annebaut,  Admiral  of  France,  com- 
manded this  fleet,  having  under  his  orders  Paulin  Baron  de  la  Garde, 
then  recently  created  General  of  the  Gallies.  The  French  historians 
represent  the  English  fleet  to  have  amounted  to  J  00  or  1 60  sail.  Francis 
I.  was  present  in  person  in  the  fleet,  and  previously  to  leaving  port,  he 
gave  a  feast  on  board  Le  Carraquon,  the  admiral's  ship,  of  800  tons* 
and  carrying  100  pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  and 
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festivity,  the  ship  took  fire  and  was  consumed  by  the  flames.  After  this 
D'Annebaut  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  descent  upon  England.  According  to  Hollingshed,  Hall,  and  other 
chroniclers,  the  whole  naval  force  of  France  amounted  only  to  200  sail 
of  different  vessels,  while  the  fleet  of  the  English  is  estimated  at  160,  and 
are  styled  by  Grafton  and  other  cotemporaries,  great  ships.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  majority  of  such  a  fleet  must  have  been  hired 
from  the  merchants,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Royal  fleet  ml 
no  time  during  this  reign  ever  reached  this  amount. 

"  The  Englishmen,"  says  a  cotemporary  writer, "  did  not  determine  to 
set  on  the  whole  navie,  but  shot  certaine  peeces  of  ordinatmce  at  them, 
which  caused  the  gallies  to  come  abroade,  and  shot  at  the  Englishmen ; 
which  gallies  had  great  advantage  by  reason  of  the  calme  weather  J 
twise  eche  part  assaulted  other  with  ordinaunce,  but  sodainly  the  winde 
rose  so  great,  that  the  galies  coulde  hot  endure  the  rage  of  the  seas,  and 
the  Englishmen  were  compelled  to  enter  the  main  seas  for  fear  of  the 
flattes,  and  so  sailed  unto  Portsmouth." 

In  this  expedition  the  Mary  Rose,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Carew, 
a  ship  of  600  tons,  and  having  on  board  about  600  men,  was  sunk  at 
Spithead  by  some  awkward  manoeuvre. 

Grafton  gives  the  following  account  of  the  accident  :— 

u  After  the  departyngof  the  Englishe  navie  from  Newhaven,  the  Admirftll 
of  France,  called  the  Lorde  Danibath,  a  man  of  great  experience,  halscd  up 
his  sayles,  and  with  his  whole  navie  came  to  the  poynt  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
called  Saint  Helene's  poynt,  and  there,  in  good  order,  cast  their  ankers,  and 
sent  XVI  of  his  galies  daily  to  the  very  haven  of  Portsmouth.  The  English 
navie  liyng  in  the  haven  made  them  piest  and  set  out  towards  them,  and  stil 
the  one  shot  at  the  other.  But  one  day  above  al  other  the  whole  navie  of  the 
Englishmen  made  out  and  proposed  to  set  on  the  Frenchmen,  but  in  their 
settyng  forward,  a  goodly  sbippe  of  England*,  called  the  Marye  Rose,  was  by 
to  much  fully  drowned  in  the  middes  of  the  haven ;  for  she  was  laden  with 
to  much  ordinaunce,  and  the  portes  left  open,  which  were  verye  low,  and 
the  great  ordinaunce  unbreeched,  so  that  when  the  shipp  should  turne, 
the  water  entered,  and  sodainly  she  sanke.  In  her  was  Sir  George 
Carewe  Knight,  Capitaine  of  the  said  shippe,  and  foure  hundred  men,  and 
much  ordinaunce." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says  that  the  accident  was  u  occasioned  by  a  little 
sway  in  casting  the  ship  about,  her  ports  being  within  six  inches  of  the 
water/'  and  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  Great  Harry,  narrowly  escaped 
a  similar  accident.  Father  Daniell  says  that  "  neither  the  French  nor 
the  English  ships  which  were  in  this  fight  had  any  great  number  of 
cannon,  as  it  was  remarked  as  something  very  extraordinary,  that 
during  an  engagement  in  which  the  two  fleets  canonaded  one  another 
for  two  hours,  there  were  not  less  than  300  cannon  shots  fired  on  both 


At  this  time,  the  same  author  remarks  that  "  the  ships  of  war  were 
built  with  port  holes  for  their  ordnance ;  a  custom  which  was  not  then 
of  very  long  standing*  This  is  certain,  that  it  was  m  use  in  the  time 
of  Lewis  the  Twelfth  (about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century)  ; 
but  I  believe  this  manner  of  building  was  not  in  use  before  his  reign, 
or  that  of  his  predecessor,  Charles  the  Eighth.  Before  that  time,  they 
used  only  to  place  a  few  cannon  upon  the  deck  (for  probably  they  had 
but  one)  of  such  ships  as  carried  any,  and  upon  the  prow,  or  poop." 
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After  the  dispersion  of  the  two  fleets,  the  French  Admiral  is  said  to 
have  ascended  the  Thames  as  high  as  the  Tower  of  London,  where, 
disembarking  with  a  suite  of  200  gentlemen,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  England  the  treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  the  French  King. 

The  tonnage  of  ships  belonging  to  the  Royal  Fleet  seems  to  have 
greatly  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  inso- 
much that  we  find  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  King's  reign  the  total 
amount  of  tonnage  of  the  Royal  fleet  did  not  exceed  7260  tons,  while 
about  the  time  of  the  Kings  death,  which  happened  in  1547,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  Royal  Navy  had  attained  11,268  tons,  and  the  number  of 
guns  distributed  in  the  fleet  being  237  brass,  and  1848  iron  guns. 

The  account  of  the  condition  of  the  navy  in  1548,  on  the  5th  Jan- 
uary, is  taken  from  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ArchaJogia,  page  218, 
which  account  originated  in  a  report,  or  inventory  taken  of  all  the 
effects  of  every  kind  of  the  king  then  deceased.  There  is  on  the  face 
of  the  account  given  in  the  Archa?logia  a  mistake  upon  the  total  of  the 
tonnage  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  an  error  only  of  addition.  The  Archie- 
logia  makes  the  total  only  6255  tons,  and  the  error  is  transcribed  with- 
out notice  by  Charncck.  The  total  tonnage  given  above  is  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  respective  amounts  of  tonnage,  which  are  placed 
opposite  the  name  of  each  ship  in  the  list  furnished  by  the  official 
record. 


ARMY  AND  ORDNANCE  EXPENDITURE. 

Some  degree  of  disappointment  was  felt  by  the  army  that  the  last 
session  of  parliament  should  have  closed  without  some  '  sign*  of  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  the  Select  Committee,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  estimates.  It  was  not  expected,  from  the  constitution  of  the 
committee — containing,  as  it  did,  scarcely  an  officer  of  any  experience- 
that  the  report  which  it  might  put  forth  would  evince  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  the  reforms  indispensible  in  the  service ;  neither  was 
it  believed  that  the  report — whatever  it  might  recommend— would  be 
acted  upon  to  the  requisite  extent,  seeing  how  many  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  which  sat  fifteen  years  ago,  have  been  prac- 
tically disregarded.  But  soldiers  of  all  grades  were  anxious  to  see 
what  the  experienced  witnesses  might  have  said  in  relation  to  the  many 
military  subjects  continually  under  discussion ;  for  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  their  opinions  would  have  a  due  degree  of  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  on  which  alone,  all  reforms  must  rest.  In  this  respect, 
curiosity  is  now  gratified.  A  ponderous  Blue  Book,  containing  nearly 
1 250  pages,  and  comprehending  nine  thousand  and  four  hundred  questions 
and  answers,  has  just  been  published ;  and  as  we  have  gone  patiently 
through  it,  we  are  prepared  to  state,  that  not  a  single  question  of 
military  interest  has  been  omitted  ;  although  many  points  have  been 
slurred  over,  and  the  investigation  has  often  stopped  short  with  the 
mere  ascertainment  that  more  money  was  wanted.    Never,  perhaps, 
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was  the  pitiful  spirit  of  economy,  which  it  is  the  delight  of  many  civil 
legislators  and  quasi  financiers  to  carry  into  all  our  defensive  ar- 
rangements, more  offensively  apparent  than  in  the  manner  in  which 


the  slightest  ground  for  a  diminution  of  expenditure,  the  investigation 
was  pertinaciously  urged  ;  the  moment  the  signal  of  true  distress  was 
hoisted — the  moment  it  became  strikingly  obvious  that  some  particular 
function  was  underpaid,  or  that  some  great  features  of  military  govern- 
ment needed  the  support  of  additional  funds,  the  subject  was  dropped, 
'  like  a  hot  potatoe/  and  enquiry  was  directed  to  another  item  in  the 
estimate. 

Army  expenditure,  army  discipline,  and  army  economy,  are  so  inti- 
mately connected,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  begins, 
and  the  other  ends.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  discussions  of  the  com- 
mittee took  in  the  whole  scope  of  military  enquiry,  often  embracing 
questions  in  which  military  finance  had  no  part.  And  it  is  a  happy 
thing  for  the  service,  that  among  the  gentlemen  examined,  there  were 
several,  whose  high  character  and  experience,  were  at  once  a  guarantee 
for  honesty  of  opinion,  and  accuracy  of  information. 

The  parties  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  were  the  Secretary 
at  War;  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset;  the  late  Mr.  John  Macdonald; 
Lieut-General  Sir  A.  Woodford,  Gen.  Sir  Willougby  Gordon,  Major 
Generals  Brown  and  Brotherton,  Colonel  Berkley  Drum mond,  Lieut. 
Colonels  Tulloch,  Dunne,  and  Lindsay,  Lord  William  Paulet,the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Grey,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan, 
Sir  John  Kirkland,  Sir  Randolph  Routh,  and  Philip  Melville,  W.  G. 
Anderson,  C.  Hammersley,  R.  C.  Kirby,  J  Croomes,  J.  M.  Sandham, 
J-  Hollings,  W.  Booth,  W.  Tilder,  J.  D.  Wilt,  and  J.  Crauford,  Esqs., 
the  whole  of  the  latter  gentlemen  being  clerks  in  the  war  office,  mem- 
bers of  the  commissariat,  &c. 

To  offer  even  an  abridgement  of  the  evidence  of  so  many  persons 
extending  over  so  large  a  quantity  of  letter-press,  will  be  impossible, 
within  the  compass  to  which  we  are  necessarily  limited,  by  the  other 
claims  upon  our  space.  We  must  therefore  be  content  to  analyse  the 
volume  quoting  occasionally,  during  our  illustrations,  from  striking  pas- 
sages in  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  was  the  first  person  examined.  He  began,  by  des- 
cribing the  peculiar  duties  of  his  office,  which  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
burdensome,  and  immediately  afterwards  detailed  to  the  committee  the 
process  of  preparing  a  military  commission.  The  detail  insensibly 
awakens  a  recollection  of  the  nursery  tale  descriptive  of  the  numerous 
agencies  a  certain  old  woman  was  compelled  to  employ,  to  force  a 
certain  pig  to  get  through  a  certain  stile,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
reach  her  home  upon  a  given  night. 

The  way  in  which  an  officer's  commission  passes  is  this.  He  is  re* 
commended  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  a  list  to  the  Queen,— 
the  Queen  approves  of  that  list — the  Commander-in-Chief  then  sends 
the  list  to  the  War  Office— the  War  Office  then  directs,  if  the  officer  s 
regiment  is  at  home,  that  the  Home  Secretary  will  prepare  his  Com- 
mission :  if  abroad,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the  Colonies, 
prepare  the  commission,  the  commissions  are  then  sent  to  the  Queen 


Where  there  appeared  to  be 
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for  signature ;  when  signed,  they  are  returned  to  the  respective  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  by  whom  they  are  countersigned,  and  then  sent  to 
the  Secretary  at  War,  whose  deputy  countersigns  them.  They  are 
then  delivered  to  the  agents  of  the  officer,  for  delivery  to  the  parties 
interested :  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  this  absurdly  complicated, 
and  most  unnecessary  form,  they  are  generally  two  years  in  arrear! 

An  officer's  commission  ought  to  be  in  his  possession,  from  the 
moment  he  is  gazetted.  Its  production  is  often  required  to  establish 
his  precedence,  when  on  duty  with  officers  of  a  corresponding  grade ; 
and  if,  as  Mr.  Fox  Maule  asserts  (and  no  one  doubts  it),  it  is  a  subject 
of  just  pride  to  an  officer,  to  possess  the  certificate  of  his  appointment 
under  the  sign  manual  of  his  sovereign,  no  delay  should  take  place  in 
putting  it  into  his  hands.  Being  prepared  to  devise  a  substitute  for 
the  present  formula,  the  Secretary  at  War  recommends  a  system,  in 
which  the  needless  agency  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  we  dare  say  the  suggestion  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  adopted. 
It  is  based  upon  the  most  obvious  principles  of  common  sense. 

After  some  enquiry  as  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  estimates, 
occasion  arises  for  questioning  the  Secretary  at  War  regarding  military 
prisons,  when  he  incidentally  observes,  that  he  "  is  sorry  our  system  of 
military  prisons  is  not  sufficiently  extended  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  sending  soldiers  to  civil  gaols."  Of  course 
the  pseudo  financiers  at  once  '  smell  a  rat/  and  pass  on  to  a  new  theme. 
But  the  subject  of  military  prisons  is  subsequently  adverted  to,  and  the 
excellent  effect  of  their  establishment  upon  the  promotion  of  discipline, 
strongly  pointed  out ;  whence  we  infer,  that  the  committee  will  find 
it  in  its  conscience  to  recommend  the  extension  of  the  system.  And 
they  may  go  still  further ;  the  prisons  actually  in  use  are  not,  in  all 
cases,  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  demand.  At  Chatham,  for  instance, 
the  men  are  shamefully  crowded,  to  the  great  damage  of  their  health, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  certain  baneful  influence  upon  their  morals. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  notice  of  military  prisons  that  the  folly  of  half 
measures  is  apparent.  Mr.  Fox  Maule  now  admits,  that  a  penny  a 
day  is  insufficient  for  the  lodging  money  of  the  married  men,  who  are 
permitted  to  live  out  of  barracks.  Very  few  have  been  found  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  costly  privilege.  A  soldier,  animated  by  considera- 
tions of  respect  for  his  young  wife,  accepts  the  paltry  sum ;  goes  forth 
into  the  neighbouring  town  or  village,  and  finds,  not  only  that  he 
cannot  get  a  decent,  wholesome  room  for  sevenpence  a  week,  but  that 
he  is  put  to  the  additional  expense  of  candles  and  fuel,  all  of  which  he 
it  spared,  if  he  remains  within  the  barracks.  The  remedy  adopted  by 
Mr.  Fox  Maule  is  quite  unworthy  of  him,  and  evinces  a  moral  pusit 
lanimity  unworthy  of  a  high  ministerial  officer.  And  there  is  the 
less  excuse  for  it,  because,  upon  the  very  question  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  promoting  decency,  and  therefore  morality,  the  public  feels 
strongly,  and  would  be  disposed  to  act  liberally.  Mr.  Fox  Maule 
desires  commanding  officers  to  augment  the  allowance,  as  far  as  the 
gross  total  in  their  hands  will  permit  to  some  families,  leaving  the  rest 
to  continue  in  the  barracks.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  conservative 
Secretary  at  War  would  have  adopted  such  an  expedient  We  are 
sure  Lord  Hardinge  would  not,  in  this  way,  have  cast  the  apple  of 
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discord  into  a  regiment,  by  sanctioning  partialities  in  so  important  a 
matter. 

The  Secretary  at  War  gives  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  operation  of 
the  good  conduct  warrant,  but  generally  shirks  all  questions  in  relation 
to  discipline ;  preferring,  as  in  duty  bound,  that  these  matters  should 
be  certified  by  regimental  officers.  On  the  subject  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  allowance  of  £25  for  mess  wine,  Mr.  Maule  generously  seizes 
the  opportunity  of  recommending  its  extension  to  colonial  corps,  who 
do  not  now  receive  it.  The  object  of  the  allowance,  first  granted  in 
1811,  was  to  cover  the  high  charge  arising  from  the  duty  on  wine. 
In  some  of  the  colonies  a  high  colonial  duty  has  been  established  on 
wines,  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  freight,  makes  the  mess  expense 
very  heavy,  and  gives  the  officers  an  undoubted  claim  to  the  extension 
of  the  allowance. 

A  considerable  number  of  questions  were  put  to  the  Secretary  at 
War,  regarding  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Chaplain  General,  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gleig,  from  which  it  is  tolerably  apparent  that 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who  made  the  appointment,  does  not  quite  escape 
an  imputation  of  jobbing.  To  the  office  of  Chaplain  General  is  united 
that  of  Inspector  of  Schools,  an  arduous  duty,  which  Mr.  Gleig 
admirably  performs ;  but  which,  we  shonld  think,  naturally  interferes 
with  the  other.  In  the  'Portfolio/  we  have  spoken  of  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  troops  generally,  and  we  see  nothing  in  this  evidence 
to  lead  us  to  hope  that  it  is  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  efficient 
chaplains.  Mr.  Maule,  however,  exhibits  the  principle  on  which  his 
selections  are  made ;  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  soldier  is  certainly  cared 
for  in  a  proper  way.  He  says,  " the  Chaplain  General  gives  me  the 
names  of  individuals  who  are,  in  his  opinion,  fit  and  proper  persons  to 
do  duty  to  the  troops.  If  I  have  a  person  whom  I  think  myself  a  fit 
person,  1  refer  to  him,  to  know  what  is  the  character  of  that  gentle- 
man, professionally,  and  in  various  other  ways  he  assists  me  In  the 
matter;  and  then,  I  generally  take  care  that  in  addition  to  all  that,  I 
get  the  opinion  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  clergyman  has  been 
serving,  as  to  whether  he  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  do  the  duty." 

Mr.  Cobden  asked,  "would  not  you  be  safe  in  assuming  that  any 
gentleman  in  holy  orders,  not  under  the  ban  of  his  bishop,  is  fit  to 
officiate  to  a  regiment?"  "No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  safo  in 
assuming  that,  for  this  reason  :  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  dispo- 
sition and  temper  of  every  gentleman  who  may  be  in  the  position  of  a 
clergyman ;  and  it  requires  a  gentleman  of  peculiar  temper  to  deal 
with  soldiers.  And  if  I  find  a  clergyman  who,  having  been  for  some 
time  himself  in  the  army,  has  afterwards  gone  into  the  church,  and 
who  bears  an  irreproachable  character  in  his  new  profession,  I  would 
rather  select  him,  than  any  other  to  deal  with  soldiers,  who  are  a 
peculiar  kind  of  people.  m   

Questioned  as  to  the  distribution  of  military  honours,  i.  e.  "honorary 
distinctions,"  Mr.  Fox  Maule  states  that  with  "these,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  Crown  is  the  fountain  of  all 
honours,  and  they  emanate  from  the  Crown,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies.   Of  course  all  our  readers 
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are  aware  of  the  fact,  but  we  cannot  help  referring  to  it,  for  the  sake  of 
putting  a  question  which  has  continually  suggested  itself.  Why,  and 
for  what  reason,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  allowed  to  have  any- 
thing  to  do  with  war  matters?  What  can  he  possibly  know  (unless  he 
be  an  experienced  soldier)  of  the  claims  of  officers  to  her  Majesty's 
favour?  What  are  the  grounds  of  such  a  functionary's  peculiar  fitness 
to  determine  a  question  of  peace  and  war  ?  What  notion  can  he  pos- 
sibly form  of  the  best  method  of  organizing  an  army  ?  We  see,  indeed, 
in  daily  practice,  that  Lord  Grey  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  heavy 
task.  His  attachments  and  penchants  are  civil.  One  by  one  he  has 
deprived  the  army  of  the  military  governmentship  of  colonies,  which 
were  considered  the  birth  rights  of  distinguished  soldiers.  Malta,  Mau- 
ritius, Ceylon,  the  West  Indies,  the  Canadas,  and  others,  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  civilians.  To  Lord  Grey  is  owing  the  exclusion  from  the 
Bath  of  soldiers  who  had  earned  it  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  and  who  had 


old  pensioners  and  policemen  are  everywhere  substituted  for  soldiers— 
and  so  on.  Indeed,  except  for  what  he  says  about  brevets,  one  would 
fancy  his  Lordship  bent  upon  destroying  the  military  spirit  of  the 
country,  and  placing  it  at  the  mercy  of  any  enemy  who  may  be  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  our  weakness.  He  abandons  the  colonies  to  their 
own  resources,  not  considering  their  importance  to  England,  but  their 
importance  to  the  colonists  themselves,  who  have  not  the  means  of 
rearing  fortifications,  and  maintaining  armed  men. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  importance  of  appoint- 
ing a  War  Minister,  who  shall  not  merely  simplify  the  duties  and  con- 
centrate the  responsibilities  which  arise  out  of  all  military  preparations, 
but  shall  possess  in  an  equal  degree  the  faculty  of  determining  upon 
the  necessity  for  war,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  large  dcf  isive  force, 
and  urging  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  upon  the  generosity  of  his  country. 
At  present  we  have  a  Home  Secretary,  a  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  a 
Secretary-at- War,  a  Commander-in-Chief,  an  Ordance  Board,  all,  more 
or  less,  concerned  in  organizing  the  military  force  of  the  nation,  and 
the  consequence  of  the  combination,  or  rather,  division  of  authority,  is. 
delay,  confusion,  and  a  shifting  of  responsibility.  Mr.  Fox  Maule  is 
sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  system,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
him  urging  a  greater  simplicity  of  arrangement. 

"  Supposing  the  control  of  the  establishments  of  the  army  were  placed 
uudcr  the  Secretary  at  War,  would  that  necessarily  interfere  with  the  duties 
now  imposed  upon  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  of  giving  directions  for  the 
employment  of  the  military  force  of  the  country,  cither  at  home  or  abroad, 
as  they  thought  the  exigencies  of  the  time  required? — Certainly  not;  it 
would  not  interfere  with  them.  What  I  state  is,  that  if  there  were  an  officer, 
the  Secretary  at  War  held  responsible  for  the  position  and  amount  of  the 
staff  in  every  district,  and  for  every  item  that  is  in  the  estimate,  and  if  he 
had  the  power  to  control  it,  and  were  required  to  defend  it  if  it  was  not 
controlled,  1  think  you  might  arrive  at  greater  economy  in  the  establishment 
of  the  army  than  at  present. 

.  "  So  that  leaviog  without  interference  the  duty  of  distribution  and  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  with  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  you  think  that  the 
administration  of  the  establishments,  and  the  general  organization  of  the 
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army,  would  be  more  economically  and  efficiently  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  authority  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  more  in  consonance  with  the  rules  which  are  observed  with  regard 
to  the  navv.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  calls  upon  the  First 
Lor« I  of  the  Admiralty  to  furnish  him  with  a  naval  force  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  the  administration  of  the 
whole  of  that  naval  force :  he  is  answerable  to  Parliament  for  every  man 
and  every  'ship  belonging  to  it.  Out  that  is  not  the  position  in  which  the 
military  force  of  this  country  is  put." 

Aa  an  instance  of  the  easy  indifference  with  which  the  Select  Committee 
slur  over  very  important  suggestions,  we  may  refer  to  the  two  or  three 
questions  put  to  the  Secretary-at-War,  respecting  the  prudence  of  em- 
ploying black  men  on  the  African  stations  as  surgeons  of  European 
troops.  Mr.  Fox  Maule  admits  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  natives 
could  be  got  sufficiently  educated  to  be  entrusted  with  that  responsible 
duty ;  he  allows  that  it  has  been,  during  his  period  of  service,  a  desira- 
ble object  to  attain,  but  "  no  progress  had  been  made  in  making  the 
arrangement/'  And  with  this  intimation  the  subject  is  dropped.  Surely, 
looking  to  the  excellent  results  of  specially  educating  natives  of  India 
for  the  medical  service  of  the  army,  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have 
called  for  evidence  on  that  particular  point,  with  the  view  of  recom- 
mending the  introduction  of  a  similar  plan  into  the  British  army. 
Economy  is  in  its  favour.  The  establishment  of  a  college,  with  duly 
qualified  professors,  would  indeed  at  first  entail  a  little  expense,  but  of 
what  consequence  would  that  be  compared  with  the  great  importance 
of  having  a  body  of  black  medicos,  on  whose  skill  reliance  might  be 
placed  ?  The  medical  establishment  in  the  West  Indies  and  Sierra 
Leone  bears  a  contemptible  proportion  to  the  demand  for  their  assistance. 
The  lives  of  European  and  black  troops  are  continually  sacrificed  to  the 
inefficiency  of  professional  aid — to  the  great  cost  of  the  country  and  the 
injury  of  the  service.  If  we  had  African  surgeons,  a  saving  would  be 
made  in  the  pay  of  the  medical  staff,  and  a  still  greater  economy  would 
result  from  the  salvation  of  valuable  lives.. 

No  part  of  the  constitution  of  our  army  has  been  more  actively  dis- 
cussed and  evolved  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  the  brevets,  and 
the  system  of  purchase.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  revive  the  agitation 
of  these  matters  at  the  present  moment,  but  as  they  will  inevitably  come 
to  be  considered  when  the  "  Report"  of  the  Committee  supplies  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  pretext  for  the  introduction  of  reforms,  it 
cannot  be  without  interest  to  the  army  that  the  sentiments  of  some  of 
the  principal  authorities  should  be  known.  It  is  very  evident  from  the 
shape  the  interrogatories  took  (Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Hume  were  the 
interlocutors)  that  the  leaning  of  the  committee  is  adverse  to  the  existing 
system.  However,  they  will  not  have  the  excuse  of  ignorance  to  urge 
with  such  replies  before  them  as  we  proceed  to  quote.  We  are  still  vis 
a  vis,  Mr.  Fox  Maule. 

"  If  you  want  to  obtain  a  supply  of  superior  officers,  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter, both  for  the  service  and  for  the  country,  to  promote  according  to  merit, 
and  to  promote  younger  men,  rather  than  to  raise  a  whole  batch  of  senior 
officers  without  reference  to  their  merits,  by  those  brevets? — That  power 
remains  with  the  Sovereign  at  any  time.    If  there  is  a  particularly  men- 
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torious  officer  fit  for  particular  service,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  him  as  a  major-general,  the  Sovereign  has  it  in  his  or 
her  power  to  take  that  officer  and  promote  him  directly  to  any  rank  that 
she  may  please,  and  to  appoint  him  to  act  in  any  capacity. 
"  Is  that  done  ? — It  is  very  rarely  done. 

"Would  it  not  be  a  better  practice  than  the  mode  of  raising  by  brevet, 
which  gives  you  no  choice  ? — It  would  be  a  more  economical  practice,  but  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  attended  with  justice  to  the  army,  because  there 
arc  a  great  many  officers  who  have  served  gallantly  and  have  worked  their 
way  up  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army,  who  might  not  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  selected  for  particular  services,  and  who  might,  therefore,  linger  in  the 
shade  all  their  lives. 

*'  Is  not  that  the  class  of  men  that  would  be  selected  ? — The  occasions 
may  not  arise  numerously  enough  to  affect  the  whole  class  of  those  indivi- 
duals. 

"  Mr.  Hume.]  You  have  said  that  yoa  think  that  plan  would  not  be 
attended  with  justice  to  the  army,  but  is  it  justice  to  the  public  to  promote 
officers  who  are  not  fit  for  duty  ? — They  are  fit  enough  for  duty  when 
they  are  promoted,  if  there  is  duty  for  them  to  perform ;  but  like  men  in 
every  other  profession  they  get  old,  and  I  do  not  think  the  public  of  this 
country  would  ever  recognize  the  justice  of  turning  off  an  old  servant  be* 
cause  he  is  old. 

"  Do  not  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  promote  only 
those  who  are  fit  for  duty,  and  not  to  burden  the  ranks  with  aged,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  useless  men  ? — I  think  promotion  should  follow  more  in  con- 
sideration of  former  sendees  than  immediate  fitness  for  duty. 

"  Colonel  Anson.]  Supposing  there  were  a  brevet  to-morrow,  and  the 
senior  colonels  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-generals,  do  you  think 
there  is  any  one  on  the  list  of  colonels  who  is  not  fit  to  serve  at  this  moment  ? 
—I  believe  that  all  the  men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  colonels  just 
now  are  comparatively  young  men ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  men  quite  fit  for 
service  in  the  field  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

"  Would  not  it  depend  a  great  deal  upon  their  good  fortune  in  having  had 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves,  whether  or  not  they  would  be 
selected  for  particular  services  as  major-generals  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I 
meant  to  convey ;  that  if  there  were  promotions  only  by  selection,  and  on 
account  of  distinguished  merit,  then  there  might  be  some  who,  not  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  brought  forward  into  active  service,  might  yet  be 
quite  as  capable  for  any  duty  as  other  officers  who  may  have  had  some  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  themselves,  and  attracting  the  eye  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  public  to  them. 

"  Mr  Hume.]  Does  not  the  attaining  the  situation  of  colonel  depend  a 
great  deal  upon  the  facilities  which  an  officer  may  have  had  of  purchasing 
over  the  heads  of  others? — No  doubt  an  officer  arrives  at  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel by  purchase  more  speedily  than  he  would  do  if  there  was  no 
purchase. 

"  The  purchase  is  of  course  no  measure  of  the  officer's  merit  ? — The  pur- 
chase system  is  a  system  which  is  attended  with  great  advantages  in  the  army. 
It  brings  up  young  men  to  command ;  but  it  has  this  much  greater  advantage, 
that  the  system  of  purchase  advances  the  rank  of  those  who  cannot  purchase. 
An  officer  is  brought  up  from  the  ranks  by  the  system  of  purchase  to  the  top 
of  each  grade  respectively,  far  more  quickly  than  he  would  do  if  there  were 
no  purchase. 

"  Does  not  the  purchase  system  often  leave  men  of  the  first  talent  below 
others,  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  purchase  ?— Very  frequently  ft 
may  do  that ;  and  that  may  be  one  of  the  few  drawbacks  to  the  system,  as 
there  is  no  system  without  drawbacks ;  but  I  am  convinced  when  I  come  to 
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look  at  the  list  of  oScers  in  the  artillery,  and  the  list  of  officer*  in  the  line, 
that  there  are  great  benefits  which  arise  from  the  system  of  purchase,  if  the 
system  of  purchase  is  administered  fairly,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be,  which 
do  not  arise  under  a  system  without  purchase." 

In  the  examination  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  the  purchase  and  brevet 
systems  arefcommented  upon.  His  lordship  reports  the  evidence  he  gave 
in  1840.  He  "  thinks  the  system  of  purchase  benefits  not  only  the 
officer  who  purchases  but  the  officer  who  cannot  purchase,  inasmuch  as 
it  clears]hisjfront,  andjconsequently  the  officer  who  cannot  purchase  gets 
up  to  the  top  much  sooner  than  he  otherwise  would."  He  is  otherwise 
"  quite  of  opinion"  that  « the  system  of  purchase  could  not  be  abolished 
in  die  army  without  injury  to  the  service."  He  is  also  in  favour  of  the 
periodicajAbrevet  which  only  advances  officers  in  order  of  seniority. 

Lord  Grey's  opinion  of  brevets  is  as  follows.  We  are  compelled  by 
the  other  demands  upon  our  pages  to  stop  with  this  important  testimony  ; 
but  in  our  next  we  shall  resume,  and  complete,  the  examination  of  a 
volume  to  whose  contents  no  soldier  can  be  indifferent. 

"  Is  it  your  Lordship's  opinion  that  promotion  should  take  place  to  serve 
the  officers,  without  reference  to  whether  their  services  are  required  by  the 
country  or  not  ? — As  long  as  the  system  continues  of  promoting  general 
officers  only  by  seniority,  it  must  inevitably  happen  that  general  officers  will 
only  attain  that  rank  when  much  beyond  the  age  at  which  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Napoleon  that  general  officers  ought  to  retire.  At  this  moment,  so  far 
from  the  brevets  having  been  carried  too  far  under  the  system  of  seniority 
promotion,  it  is  the  fact,  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up  a  command  in  a 
colony,  where  the  important  duties  of  the  situation  require  that  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  entrusted  should  undergo  much  fatigue,  it  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  find  a  general  officer  who  is  suited  to  the  duties. 

"  Did  not  ftapoleon  in  those  cases  select  his  officers,  and  give  them  brevet 
rank  in  order  to  give  them  command?  Is  there  any  instance  of  Napoleon 
ever  creating  a  brevet,  or  giving  officers  rank  according  to  seniority,  as  has 
been  done  in  England  ? — No.  I  believe  ours  is  the  only  service  in  Europe  in 
which  general  officers  are  appointed  entirely  by  seniority.  That  system  may 
be  a  good  one  or  may  be  a  bad  one,  but  undoubtedly,  as  lone  as  that  system 
exists,  it  creates  an  indispensable  necessity  for  having  a  much  larger  number 
of  general  officers  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 

a  Does  it  (a  general  brevet)  not  involve  the  country  in  very  heavy  expense 
by  the  number  of  officers  who  are  added  to  the  list,  in  the  higher  classes 
particularly  ? — There,  I  think,  you  must  have  regard  to  the  expense  of  the 
officers  as  a  whole.  If  officers  are  paid  very  low  in  proportion  to  the  work 
you  expect  from  them  in  the  inferior  ranks,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  more  expense  incurred  in  giving  them  some  reward  when 
they  arrive  at  the  top  of  their  profession ;  and,  taking  it  upon  the  whole,  I 
believe  you  will  find  that  the  cost  of  the  officers,  in  proportion  to  the  work 
expected  from  them,  is  extremely  small. 

u  Are  you  aware  that,  according  to  Parliamentary  Paper  295,  of  1849,  the 
promotions  in  the  army  by  those  four  brevets  amounted  to  no  fewer  than 
1,663,  causing  an  annual  increase  of  £53,928  ?— I  think  that  is  a  fallacious 
way  of  putting  the  case,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  before  the  second  brevet 
follows  the  first,  a  great  part  of  the  increase  by  the  first  has  been  absorbed 
by  casualties.  To  the  best  of  mv  recollection,  the  total  charge  of  the  half- 
pay  of  general  officers,  instead  of  being  an  increasing  charge,  in  spite  of  those 
brevet*,  has  been  a  diminishing  charge  almost  from  the  peace  to  this  time. 
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"  But  the  lives  that  have  lapsed  would  equally  have  fallen  in  if  that  addi- 
tional pay  had  not  been  granted  by  the  brevets ;  and  consequently,  if  those 
brevets  had  not  taken  place,  the  public  would  have  been  saved  that  expense  ? 
— No  doubt  those  lives  would  have  fallen  in,  but  you  would  have  been 
without  any  general  officers  in  the  army.  You  must  remember  that  officers 
in  the  army  have  entered  into  the  profession,  and  paid  highly  for  their  com- 
missions, and  have  served  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  upon  the  faith  that  they 
were  ultimately  to  rise  to  be  general  officers ;  and  those  were  expectations 
which  could  not  fairly  be  disappointed. 

"  Is  it  to  be  considered  that  every  man  who  enters  the  service  enters  it 
under  an  agreement  that  he  shall  rise  to  be  a  general  officer;  is  not  he  bound 
to  take  the  chance  of  the  service,  and  to  enjoy  only  such  pay  as  the  State 
can  give  him  ? — Yes ;  but  when  he  entered  the  service,  the  system  of  the 
service  was  that  there  would  be  periodical  brevets  of  a  certain  number  of 
general  officers,  by  which  he  might  hope  in  time  to  become  one.  The  total 
charge  for  general  officers  has  been  a  diminishing  one.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  in  justice  to  the  expectations  of  the  army,  and  with  due  regard  to  its 
efficiency,  it  would  have  been  possible,  without  an  entire  alteration  of  the 
existing  system,  to  have  prevented  those  brevets  taking  place. 

41  Taking  the  number  of  general  officers  in  the  army  to  be  300,  is  there  any 
necessity  to  add  to  this  number  from  any  wants  in  the  service  ? — No ;  but 
you  must  recollect  that  an  officer  of  the  British  army  does  not  rise  to  be  a 
general  in  less  than  about  40  years,  and  that  the  half-pay  he  receives,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  must  be  considered  in  point  of  fact  as  a  retirement  to  which 
he  is  entitled  for  30  or  40  years  of  very  hard  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  often  a  smaller  annuity  than  he  might  have  purchased  with  the 
money  which  he  has  sunk  in  buying  commissions. 

"  Mr.  Hume.]  But  can  your  Lordship  state  that  the  country  requires  the 
services  of  260  or  270  general  officers  at  this  moment,  and  that  any  addition 
should  be  made  whilst  so  many  remain  unemployed  ?•  -I  have  not  said  that 
the  country  does  require  the  services  of  270  general  oflKcers,  but  it  certainly 
requires  the  services  of  a  certain  number  of  general  officers ;  and  as  long  as 
the  system  of  promotion  by  seniority  is  adhered  to,  and  you  give  the  rank  of 
general  officer  to  every  offiecr  at  the  head  of  the  list,  considering  how  slowly 
officers  rise  to  that  rank  in  peace,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
include  a  large  number,  in  order  to  be  able  to  select  a  few  who  are  still  phy- 
sically equal  to  the  toils  of  service. 

"  Would  it  not,  agreeably  to  the  origin  of  brevet,  be  practicable,  both  for 
the  public  service  and  rewarding  the  merit  of  individuals,  to  select  individuals 
when  their  services  are  required,  and  give  them  that  brevet  rank  which  shall 
enable  them  to  take  the  command  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
require  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  upon  grounds  of  economy  any  advantage  would 
arise  from  that  system.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  justice  to  the  army  it  is 
impossible  to  put  an  end  to  that  system  of  brevets,  which  I  regard  as  being, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  mode  of  allowing  officers  to  retire  with  rank  and  a  very 
moderate  half-pay  after  very  protracted  and  very  arduous  service ;  but  I 
certainly  do  think  that  with  a  view  to  the  efficiency  of  the  array  it  would 
be  of  the  highest  importance  that  some  means  should  be  provided  by  which 
a  certain  number  of  officers  might  be  selected  in  the  vigour  of  their  age  for 
active  employment  with  the  rank  of  general  officers,  and  I  think  that  at  this 
moment  it  is  a  very  serious  danger  to  the  country  that  you  cannot  find  for 
employment  in  the  colonies,  officers  who  have  not  got  in  general  far  beyond 
the  age  at  which  men  are  equal  to  very  active  exertion 

"  Mr.  Ellice.]  Inconvenience  is  even  now  felt  from  the  officers  commanding  * 
regiment 8  being  too  old,  from  the  slowness  of  the  promotion,  for  the  efficieut 
discharge  of  their  duties  ? — I  believe  so.    I  remember  being  very  much 
struck  by  seeing  in  Napoleon's  Conversations  that  he  considered  himself  to 
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have  passed  the  age  at  which  he  was  really  fit  for  active  war  at  the  time 
when  he  closed  his  career.  I  think  he  was  then  only  4".  He  said  the  differ- 
ence between  himself  then  and  in  his  earlier  days  was  that  he  could  no  longer 
sit  so  many  hours  on  horseback,  that  he  was  obliged  to  see  with  other  people's 
eyes  instead  of  with  his  own,  and  that  war  was  a  thing  which  required  all 
the  Acuities  of  man,  both  bodily  and  mental,  to  be  in  the  highest  vigour ; 
and  I  certainly  believe  that  a  system  by  which  persons  cannot  arrive  at 
being  general  officers  usually  until  they  are  60  is  defective. 

"  The  Sovereign  at  this  moment  has  the  entire  power  in  her  own  hands 
of  selecting  for  promotion  any  officer  that  she  may  choose,  has  she  not  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

"  And  therefore,  even  at  present,  if  an  officer  is  required  for  a  parti- 
cular service,  the  Sovereign  has  the  power  of  selecting  that  officer,  pro- 
moting him  to  the  rank  necessary  for  the  service,  and  appointing  him  to 
that  service  ? — Yes ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  so  generally  the  rule  to 
adhere  to  seniority  in  the  promotion  of  general  officers,  that  I  believe  no  case 
can  be  found  for  a  great  many  years  where  an  officer  has  received  the  per- 
manent rank  of  a  general  officer  unless  he  has  been  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
colonels  and  included  in  the  general  brevet. 

"  The  exercise  of  such  a  power  would  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  invi- 
dious by  the  rest  of  the  armv  ? — I  believe  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  very 
invidious ;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  earlier  periods  of  our  history  we  know 
that  the  rule  was  departed  from,  and  with  very  great  advantage ;  we  know 
that  Wolfe  was  selected  by  Lord  Chatham,  and  was  given  local  and  tempo- 
rary rank  as  Brigadier-general,  being  a  young  lieutenant-colonel. 

"  But  with  regard  to  the  general  contentment  of  the  service,  it  would  be  a 
practice  to  be  rarely  resorted  to,  and  that  only  in  instances  where  the  public 
safety  and  the  pubhc  interest  absolutely  demanded  it  f — My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  too  much  into  disuse,  and  that  for  actual 
command  abroad  any  officer  who  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
might  properly  be  selected,  and  receive  local  and  temporary  rank,  which, 
after  serving  a  certain  time,  might  become  permanent  rank. 

"  Mr.  Hume.]  Does  not  your  Lordship  think  that  a  pension,  after  a  cer- 
tain service,  would  be  a  better  mode  of  allowing  officers  of  long  service  to 
retire,  instead  of  keeping  such  a  nominal  amount  of  officers  uufit  for  the 
service  P — I  think  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  the  public,  and  be  much 
less  satisfactory  to  the  army,  because  I  think  that  the  rank  of  general  is  an 
object  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  small  half-pay  of  £400  a 
year,  to  which  they  are  entitled ;  and  that  the  present  system,  which  makes 
the  reward  to  which  they  ultimately  look  consist  partly  of  rank  and  partly  of 
half-pay,  is  an  infinitely  better  one  than  one  which  would  teach  them  to 
look  only  to  pensions. 

"  Chairman.]  Do  I  rightly  understand  from  your  evidence  generally,  that 
looking  to  the  great  age  now  of  the  general  officers,  you  think  that  the 
whole  system  of  promotion  by  brevet  should  be  reviewed  with  a  view  to 
its  alteration  ?— 1  do  not  think  that  the  system  should  be  changed  alto- 
gether, but  I  think  that  there  should  be  engrafted  upon  it  the  practice 
of  selecting  for  actual  commands  a  certain  number  of  officers  in  the 
prime  of  their  age.  I  think  it  in  the  highest  decree  unjust,  that  officers 
who  have  served  for  many  years,  and  have  purchased  their  commissions 
upon  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system,  should  have 
those  expectations  now  disappointed;  but  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
just  to  them,  and  a  great  advantage  to  the  public,  if  you  were  to  engraft 
upon  that  some  mode  of  selecting  general  officers  at  a  younger  age  than 
that  at  which  they  now  can  reach  that  rank;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  of 
very  great  importance  for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  efficiency  of  our 
army  mainly  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  general  officers.  From  the 
IJ,  8  Mao.,  No.  266,  Jan.,  1851.  * 
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manner  in  which  the  inspections  are  carried  on,  we  must  expect  that  the 
army  will  go  down  if  you  hare  not  general  officers  efficient  and  active  in 
carrying  on  those  duties. 

u  Would  not  any  system  of  selection  he  invidious,  and  open  to  the  charge 
of  favouritism  ?— 1  think  it  would;  hut  I  think  that  though  that  is  an  evil, 
it  is  a  much  less  evil  than  what  now  exists ;  and  my  belief  is  that  if  the 
selection  were  for  actual  employment,  there  would  be  much  less  danger  of 
favouritism  than  if  it  were  for  mere  rank.  I  believe  no  Commander-in-Chief 
and  no  Government  would  select  an  officer  for  actual  employment  from  the 
junior  ranks  of  the  army,  without  some  good  reason  for  it;  and  I  also  think 
if  the  system  were  that  the  person  selected  should  always  be  taken  from  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  it  would,  by  giving  a  little  additional  regimental 
promotion,  be  in  that  direction  likewise  very  serviceable  to  the  army. 

"In  time  of  war,  and  while  active  operations  are  going  on,  it  may  be  not 
very  difficult  to  select  an  officer  fitted  for  promotion ;  but  is  not  that  difficulty 
greatly  increased  in  time  of  peace  f — No  doubt  it  is  greatly  increased ;  no 
doubt  an  army  is  a  machine  formed  for  war,  and  in  peace  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  keep  it  in  order ;  but  in  the  late  war,  when  general  officers  were 
wanted,  under  the  existing  system  there  were  no  means  of  getting  active 
officers  except  by  promoting  a  very  large  number  of  officers  to  be  general 
officers,  and  selecting  from  amongst  them  two  or  three  to  be  employed.  I 
think  in  war  the  system  of  general  whosesale  promotion  is  altogether  inde- 
fensible. I  quite  concur  in  the  opinion  that  has  been  expressed,  that,  as 
applied  to  a  state  of  war,  it  is  a  system  of  extravagance ;  the  case  is  very 
different  in  peace,  and  when  the  services  of  officers  are  much  longer. 

"  Tou  have  referred  to  the  practice  of  Napoleon ;  be  had  always  the  best 
test  possible  of  the  efficiency  of  officers,  having  them  engaged  in  active 
operation  ? — Undoubtedly ;  and  then  from  the  number  of  officers  killed, 
promotion  was  so  rapid  that  men  got  to  high  rank  at  an  early  period  of  life. 
You  cannot  have  an  armv  in  that  state  of  efficiency  in  peace,  nor  is  it  required 
that  you  should ;  but  still  I  think  you  should  be  able  to  have  proper  officers 
for  your  colonial  service  and  for  Indian  service ;  you  should  not  be  obliged 
to  look  to  men  of  70  to  command  armies  in  the  field  under  a  tropical  sun. 

"  Mr.  V.  Smith.]  Independently  of  selection,  do  you  consider  the  brevet 
system  of  promotion  a  good  one  ? — I  think  that  it  is  a  very  fair  and  just  sys- 
tem to  the  army  at  present,  as  a  general  rule. 

"  You  think  that  that  system  of  occasional  promotion  is  better  than  a  more 
general  and  periodical  promotion  ? — I  think  so ;  I  think  that  the  object 
should  be  to  keep  the  list  of  general  officers  at  somewhere  about  a  certain 
amount,  and  that  that  should  be  effected  by  periodical  brevet  promotions,  as 
is  now  done. 

"  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  a  better  system  than  the  system  of  the 
navy,  for  instance ;  via.,  to  have  a  certain  number  of  general  officers,  and  to 
fill  that  up  as  one  dies  off  ?— I  do  not  think  the  difference  is  very  material, 
but  upon  the  whole  I  should  be  rather  inclined  to  prefer  the  existing  system. 

w  Mr.  V.  Smith.]  Does  not  it,  to  a  certain  degree,  introduce  a  hasard  in 
the  promotion  of  officers  who  may  not  be  considered  desirable  P — I  think 
there  are  some  objections  to  it  of  that  kind,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  think 
the  other  system  is  also  liable  to  some  inconvenience.  For  instance,  in  the> 
navy,  an  officer  very  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  rank  of  rear-admirals  is  employed 
abroad;  he  does  not  wish  to  leave,  but  three  or  four  of  his  seniors  die,  and 
he  comes  to  a  higher  rank  than  is  consistent  with  the  employment  which  he 
then  holds,  and  he  is  relieved  merely  because  three  or  four  persons  in  England 
have  happened  to  die. 

"  Chairman.]  Bot  is  not  the  system  of  brevet  objectionable  in  this  point  of 
view,  that  when  a  brevet  is  made,  it  throws  a  sudden  heavy  charge  upon  the 
public,  whereas  the  system  of  naval  promotion  would  keep  a  limited  continual 
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charge,  instead  of  throwing  a  large  charge  in  one  year,  gradually  to  be  re- 
duced aa  the  officers  again  die  off? — No  doubt  there  is  that  disadvantage,  but 

I  think  it  may  be  met  to  a  certain  degree  by  having  brevets  tolerably  frequent 
and  not  very  large. 


THE  FRENCH  ARMY  AS  IT  IS. 
No.V. 

(ContUiwd  from  No,  S65,  page  614.) 

Bbvorb  going  into  the  system  of  promotion  and  pay,  which  we  dlu> 
pose  doing  in  this  paper,  we  will  glance  at  the  specific  duties  of  the  various 
regimental  officers,  having  had  a  good  many  enquiries  on  that  subject 
from  military  friends. 

As  it  would  be  only  confusing  the  matter  if  we  were  to  take  generally 
all  the  corps  of  which  the  army  is  composed,  we  will  take  first  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  as  the  most  numerous  and  important  branch  of  the 
service.  A  brief  account  appeared  in  No.  1  of  these  papers  of  the  dress 
and  equipment  of  the  line,  which  included  a  list  of  the  officers  composing 
the  staff  of  each  regiment.  As  that  was  some  months  ago,  in  order  to 
save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  going  back,  we  will  repeat  the  list,  pre- 
mising that  the  seventy-five  regiments  of  Infantry  of  the  Line,  and  the 
twenty-five  regiments  of  Light  Infantry  are  all  exactly  alike  in  num- 
bers and  organisation.  Each  regiment  is  divided  into  three  battalions  of 
eight  companies  each,  namely,  six  compagnies  du  centre,  who  are  termed 
Jusiliers  in  the  line  and  chasseurs  in  the  Light  Infantry,  and  two  com- 
pagnies  <?  elite,  one  bang  grenadiers,  and  the  other  voltigcurs,  both  in 
the  line  and  the  light  Infantry. 

Field  Officebs. 

One  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  three  chefs  de  bataillon,  and  one 
major. 

Rbqimbktal  Staff. 

Three  captains,  adjutants  major ;  one  captain,  treasurer ;  one  captain 
d'habillement ;  one  sub-lieutenant,  assistant  treasurer ;  one  sub-lieute- 
nant, colour  bearer ;  one  lieutenant  of  the  staff'  corps ;  one  surgeon- 
•  major,  2nd  class  ;  two  surgeons  aides  major,  2nd  class. 

Compart  Offiosbs. 

Twenty-four  captains;  twenty- four  lieutenants;  twenty-four  sub- 
lieutenants. 

The  three  battalions  of  a  regiment  are  almost  always  together.  Out 
of  the  whole  100  regiments  there  are  only  eleven  at  present  that  are 
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separated ;  seven,  having  two  battalions  each,  in  Italy,  and  four  in 
France,  having  battalions  detached.  To  Algeria  the  regiments  proceed 
entire,  leaving  only  a  small  depot  at  home. 

The  colonel  is  the  actual  efficient  head  of  the  regiment,  is  always 
present  with  it,  of  course,  excepting  when  on  leave,  he  commands  it  in 
the  field,  regulates  its  internal  economy,  appoints  all  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and,  in  fact,  is  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  lieute- 
nant-colonel commanding  an  English  regiment 

The  lieutenant-colonel  assists  his  superior  officer,  and  takes  the  com- 
mand during  his  absence ;  he  is  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  other  officers  and  the  colonel ;  all  reports  are  made  to  him,  and 
after  he  has  inspected  them,  he  submits  them  to  the  coloneL 

The  three  chefs  de  bataillon,  as  their  name  implies,  each  command 
a  battalion,  regulating  its  economy  and  management  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  colonel ;  the  captains  of  each  battalion  giving  in  their  re- 
ports to  their  respective  chef,  who  inspects  them,  and  reports  himself  to 
the  lieutenant-colonel.  They  are  mounted  officers,  and  in  column  or  in 
line  take  up  their  position  at  the  head  of  their  respective  battalions. 

The  major  is  an  officer  whose  rank  in  the  army  is  chef  de  bataillon; 
"  major"  being  no  more  a  grade  in  rank  than  "  adjutant'1  is  with  us. 
He  is  not  attached  to  any  specific  battalion,  but  assists  the  colonel  and 
lieutenant-colonel  generally ;  he  has  an  office  and  a  clerk,  and  has 
to  keep  register  of  the  daily  disposition  of  the  regiment  as  to  station, 
furnishing  guards,  &c ;  he  also  manages  the  correspondence  and  all 
other  matters  relative  to  recruits ;  he  keeps  a  register  of  deserters  and 
their  descriptions,  and  receives  all  complaints  of  offences  of  every  sort. 

The  three  adjutants-major  are  captains  in  the  army,  and  are  each 
separately  attached  to  a  battalion :  their  functions  resemble  the  English 
adjutants  in  some  respects,  but  they  are  never  mounted.  They  are 
always  distinguished  by  wearing  epaulettes  of  the  contrary  metal  to  that 
worn  by  the  other  officers. 

The  treasurer,  a  captain,  and  his  assistant,  a  sub-lieutenant,  manage 
all  the  accounts  and  general  correspondence  of  the  regiment,  and  keep 
registers  of  all  matters  not  in  the  major's  department,  always  excepting 
the  clothing  and  armament. 

The  captain  d'habillement,  who  has  also  an  office  and  clerks,  receives 
and  issues  all  the  materials  for  clothing,  keeps  accounts  of  them,  and  of 
all  the  muskets,  bayonets,  swords,  and  accoutrements,  and  their  con- 
dition ;  in  fact,  the  whole  regimental  equipment  is  under  his  care. 

These  regimental  staff  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Minister-of-War, 
from  a  list  kept  of  officers  who  are  deemed  most  suitable  for  the  different 
employments.  They  take  rank  with  the  other  captains  in  the  regiment 
according  to  seniority,  and  are  equally  eligible  for  promotion.  No 
officer  can  hold  any  of  these  appointments  till  he  has  been  at  least  seven 
years  in  active  service.  The  colour  bearer  is  also  appointed  by  the 
Minister-of-War,  from  among  the  sub-lieutenants ;  as  he  must  have 
served  at  least  seven  years,  he  is  generally  a  man  who  has  risen  from 
the  ranks. 

The  captains  and  subalterns  of  companies  differ  very  little  in  position 
from  the  corresponding  ranks  in  the  English  service.  The  senior  half 
of  the  captains  and  the  senior  half  of  the  lieutenants  are  termed  1st 
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class,  and  the  remainder  second  class ;  but  the  only  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  is  in  the  amount  of  pay.  Where  there  is  an  uneven 
number,  the  division  is  always  in  favour  of  the  regiment — for  instance 
in  a  regiment  of  the  line  there  are  twenty-nine  captains,  therefore  fif- 
teen are  in  the  1st  and  fourteen  in  the  2nd  class. 

What  we  term  non-commissioned  officers  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  sous-officiers  and  corporals ;  and  as  I  find  I  have  not  made  the 
distinctions  in  a  former  paper  very  clear,  I  will  §ive  them  with  what 
would  be  the  equivalent  rank  in  the  English  service. 

Sous-Officiebs. 

Iiifuntry.  Cavalry, 

Adj.  sous-officier... Adjutant  sous-officier   Sergeant-Major 

Sergeant-major  Marechal  des  logis,  chef    ....Company  Sergeant- Major 

Sergeant- fourrier  ...Marechal  des  logis  founier  ...Quartermaster  Sergeant  , 
Sergeant   Marechal  dea  logis   Sergeant 

Corporal?, 

Caporal- fourrier  .  Brigadier- fourrier  Quartermaster  Corporal 

Caporal  Brigadier   Corporal 

The  principal  are  the  adjutants  sub- officers.  There  is  one  to  each 
battr lion,  and  they  correspond  very  nearly  to  our  regimental  sergeant- 
major.  They  are  dressed  like  officers,  and  wear  one  epaulette  of  the 
same  metal  as  the  adjutants  major. 

The  next  in  rank  are  the  sergeants  major,  one  to  each  company; 
then  the  sergeants  and  sergeants  fourriers  who  rank  equally  ;  the 
corporal  fourrier  takes  precedence  of  the  other  corporals ;  their  various 
duties  may  be  easily  fancied. 

In  the  cavalry,  the  colonel,  lieu  tenant- colonel,  and  major  have  the 
same  employments  as  in  the  infantry  ;  the  two  chefs  d'escadron  corres- 
pond to  our  two  majors ;  the  two  captains  adjutants-major,  the  trea* 
surer,  his  assistant,  the  captain  superintending  the  clothing,  and  the 
standard  bearer,  are  also  the  same  as  in  the  infantry  ;  but  there  is 
another  special  officer  in  each  regiment  called  the  captain  instructeur, 
who  is  something  between  an  adjutant  and  a  riding-master ;  he  is 
chosen  exclusively  from  those  officers  who  have  gone  through  the 
higher  class  of  instruction  at  the  Cavalry  School  at  Saumur,  where  they 
must  have  passed  two  years,  not  as  el  eves,  but  as  officio*  d' instruction. 
At  the  yearly  inspections  one  subaltern  is  selected  from  every  regiment 
to  be  sent  to  Saumur  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  Artillery  the  officers  are  the  same,  except  that  instead  of  a 
captain  instructeur,  he  is  termed  instructeur  d*  equitation  :  as  there  are 
sixteen  companies  in  a  regiment,  there  are  seven  chefs  d'  escadron,  besides 
the  major,  making  a  field  officer  to  every  two  companies  besides  the 
colonel  and  lieut.-colonel. 

The  sappers  and  miners  are  officered  as  if  they  were  infantry  regi- 
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menu  of  two  battalions,  only  that  there  are  two  captains  to  each  com- 
pany; they  even  have  a  colour  bearer. 

Promotion. 

The  grand  distinctions  between  promotion  in  the  English  and  French 
armies,  are,  that  in  the  latter,  promotion  by  purchase  in  any  way,  and 
the  system  of  brevet  rank  are  utterly  unknown.  We  will  commence 
with  the  lowest  rank  and  shew  the  regulations  appertaining  to  each 
step. 

The  private  soldier  must  have  served  at  least  six  months,  must  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  and  thoroughly  understand  his  duty,  before  he 
is  eligible  to  be  made  a  corporal. 

As  the  flank  companies  are  composed  of  the  best  men  and  have  higher 
pay  than  the  centre  companies,  no  man  is  eligible  for  them  till  he  has 
served  creditably  in  a  centre  company  for  six  months.  A  corporal  must 
serve  as  such  six  months  before  he  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant. 

A  sergeant  must  serve  six  months  in  that  rank  before  he  can  become 
a  sergeant  major.  The  corporal  and  sergeant  fourriers  are  required  to 
read  and  write  correctly  from  dictation,  to  understand  the  elements  of 
grammar,  and  arithmetic  sufficiently  to  keep  correct  accounts. 

The  adjutant  sou*-ojficier  is  chosen  by  the  colonel  from  among  the 
sous-officiers  of  each  battalion  who  have  served  in  that  rank  at  least  one 
year. 

The  lowest  rank  amongst  the  officers  is  that  of  sous-lieutenant,  with 
which  every  officer  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  must  commence ;  in  the 
etat  major,  artillery,  and  engineers,  the  pupils  at  the  respective  schools 
have  that  rank,  but  are  almost  always  made  lieutenants  on  joining  their 
corps.  In  every  branch  of  the  service  two  thirds  of  the  vacancies 
amongst  the  sous-lieutenants  are  filled  up  by  pupils  from  the  military 
schools,  the  remaining  third  is  filled  by  the  promotion  of  the  sous-offi- 
ciers ;  so  that  in  fact  one  third  of  the  officers  of  the  whole  French  army 
rise  from  the  ranks.  This  is  managed  by  a  list  being  kept  in  each 
regiment  of  the  sous-officiers  fittest  for  promotion,  and  on  the  occurrence 
of  every  third  vacancy  among  the  sous-lieutenants,  or  lieutenants  em 
tecond,  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  list  is  promoted,  and  a  sum  of  money, 
according  to  the  corps,  is  given  him  as  a  fit-out ;  this  takes  place 
equally  in  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  not  applying  of 
course  to  the  etat  major,  as  their  corps  consists  solely  of  officers. 

The  next  step,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  goes  by  seniority,  and  of 
course  varies  according  to  the  casualties,  but  every  officer  in  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  must  serve  two  years  as  sous-lieutenant  before  he  is  eligible 
for  promotion ;  the  usual  period  is  from  three  to  five  years.  In  these 
corps  promotion  goes  by  seniority  in  the  respective  regiments  for  all 
captains  and  subalterns ;  in  the  artillery  and  engineers,  by  seniority  in 
the  whole  corps,  as  in  England. 

A  lieutenant  cannot  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  till  he  has 
served  as  lieutenant  for  two  years,  but  promotion  seldom  comes,  till  he 
has  been  in  that  rank,  from  five  to  seven  years. 

The  law  requires  captains  to  serve  in  that  rank  for  four  yean  before 
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promotion,  but  practically  they  remain  in  that  rank,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  in  the  artillery  about  sixteen,  and  in 
the  engineers,  about  eighteen  years. 

The  next  step  is  to  the  rank  of  chef  de  bataillon  in  the  infantry  and 
engineers,  and  chef  d'escadron  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  As  vacan- 
cies occur  they  are  filled  up  alternately  by  seniority  and  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Minister  at  War.  The  seniority  is  no  longer  regimental,, 
it  is  in  the  whole  of  the  respective  arm  of  the  service.  For  instance, 
suppose  two  vacancies  occur  at  the  same  time  in  the  regular  number  of 
chefs  de  bataillon  of  infantry,  the  infantry  captain,  senior  in  the  army 
list,  would  be  promoted  to  one  vacancy,  and  the  Minister  of  War  would 
promote  any  captain  of  more  than  four  years  standing  that  he  might 
select,  to  the  other. 

With  this  rank  ceases  all  promotion  by  seniority,  lieutenant- colonels 
are  made  at  the  selection  of  the  Minister  at  War  from  those  chefs  de 
bataillon  or  d'escadron  who  have  served  in  that  rank  at  least  three 
years. 

In  the  same  way  the  colonels  are  selected  from  the  lieutenant-colonels 
who  have  held  that  rank  at  least  two  years. 

A  colonel  must  serve  three  years  in  that  rank  before  he  can  be  pro* 
moted  to  be  general  of  brigade. 

A  general  of  brigade  must  also  serve  that  period  before  he  can  be 
a  general  of  division. 

A  general  of  division  must  serve  three  years  in  command  of  a  corns 
d*arm£e9  before  he  can  be  a  marshal  of  France.  All  the  superior  grades 
are  in  the  absolute  gift  of  the  government.  These  are  the  prescribed 
periods  of  service,  without  which  no  officer  can  be  promoted,  of  course 
practically  the  period  of  service  in  each  grade  is  much  longer.  The 
senior  chef  de  bataillon  of  the  line,  on  active  service  at  present,  was  pro-* 
moted  to  that  rank  in  1  830,  but  this  length  of  service  in  that  rank  has  proba* 
bly  happened  from  some  particular  circumstance,  as  the  officers  of  that  rank, 
five  or  six  down  the  list,  date  from  1839.  The  senior  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  line  dates  his  promotion  to  that  rank  from  1844,  and  the  senior 
colonel  from  1840.  These  are  extreme  cases,  but  I  believe  the  average 
period  of  service  is  about  five  years  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  seven  or 
eight  years  as  colonel ;  in  this  respect  there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
tween the  various  corps. 

The  senior  generals  of  brigade  on  the  active  list  are  of  about  1840 
and  1841,  with  very  few  exceptions ;  one  man  has  held  that  rank  ever 
since  1814,  so  that  for  some  reason  he  must  have  been  passed  over  some 
hundreds  of  times.  There  are  three  generals  of  division,  still  on  the 
active  list,  of  1810  and  1812.  Soult  has  been  a  marshal  of  France  ever 
since  1804,  next  to  him  is  marshal  Gerard,  promoted  to  that  rank  in 
1830. 

In  time  of  actual  war,  the  laws  of  promotion  are  altered,  only  half 
the  promotions  to  the  ranks  of  Lieutenant  and  Captain  are  by  seniority, 
the  government  taking  the  other  half,  and  the  alternate  promotion  by 
seniority  to  the  rank  of  chef  de  bataillon,  or  escadron,  is  done  away 
with,  the  government  disposing  of  all  vacancies  above  the  rank  of 
captain  at  pleasure,  reducing  the  period  required  to  be  served  in  each 
rank  one  half* 
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There  is  also  a  rule  that  if  one  battalion  of  a  regiment  is  in  the 
field  in  time  of  war,  and  two  battalions  are  at  home,  the  battalion  in 
the  field  takes  one  half  of  the  whole  promotion  in  the  regiment. 

Certainly  the  government  has  immense  patronage,  when  we  consider 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  officer's  promoting  himself  by  pur- 
chase, and  that  even  in  time  of  peace  half  the  promotions  to  what  is 
equivalent  with  us  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  all  the  promotions  to  the 
superior  ranks  are  in  the  absolute  gift  of  the  Minister  of  War.  •  But 
every  care  is  taken  to  prevent  unfit  persons  being  pushed  on  by  in- 
terest, by  making  every  officer  serve  a  specific  time  in  each  rank,  be- 
fore he  is  eligible  for  advancement ;  thus  no  interest  can  make  any 
man  a  field  officer  under  eight  years'  actual  service,  nor  can  the  rank 
of  general  of  brigade  be  attained  without  eight  years'  positive  ser- 
vice as  a  field  officer. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  paper  that  there  was  a  corps  wearing  a 
blue  and  silver  civil  uniform,  called  the  In  tendance  Militaire.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  their  functions,  as  we  have  no  corps  in  this  country 
at  all  analogous  to  them.  They  superintend  part  of  the  recruiting 
department,  pass  regimental  accounts,  give  military  passports,  regulate 
leaves  of  absence,  besides  many  other  duties  that  we  should  expect 
would  belong  to  die  Etat  Major ;  or  with  us,  to  either  the  Adjutant 
or  Quarter-master  General's  department.  The  subject  is  introduced 
again,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  corps  is  constituted  is  a  species  of 
promotion  for  the  army.  The  lowest  rank  are  the  Adjoint*  de  2de 
Cla&te.  Tbey  are  chosen  exclusively  from  captains  of  any  corps  on 
active  service.  Officers  of  that  rank  wishing  to  enter  the  Intendance, 
must  be  recommended  by  the  Intendant  attached  to  the  division  as 
fit  for  the  duty,  and  must  be  approved  of  by  a  committee  appointed 
periodically  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  Adjoint*  de  lere  Cta**e  are 
chosen  from  those  of  the  second  class  who  have  served  four  years  in 
that  rank,  and  also  from  chefs  de  bataillon  or  escadron,  on  active  ser- 
vice, who  wish  to  enter.  Sous  Intendants  2d  class,  are  taken  from  the 
previous  rank  who  have  served  three  years,  and  from  Lieutenant 
Colonels  in  the  army.  Sous  Intendants  1st  class  are  taken  from  the 
second  class  of  two  years'  standing,  and  from  colonels  in  the  army.  In- 
tendants are  exclusively  appointed  from  the  Sous  Intendants  of  three 
years'  standing.  No  officer  can  be  admitted  into  the  corps  except  from 
positive  active  service,  nor  is  any  officer  admissable  who,  from  length  of 
service  is  qualified  for  either  retirement  or  a  pension.  They  rank  with 
the  etat  major,  and  are  paid  according  to  the  same  rate,  an  Intendant 
ranking  with  a  general  of  brigade.    They  have  a  separate  retired  list. 


The  principal  difference  between  the  English  and  French  system  is, 
that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  possibility  of  voluntarily  going  on  half- 
pay  ;  when  the  officer  has  by  length  of  service  acquired  a  right  to  a 
pension,  he  may  retire — if  he  quits  the  service  before  that  period,  he 
does  so  altogether,  and  without  any  claim  on  the  Government.  Ano~ 
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ther  difference  is,  that  no  officer  under  the  rank  of  general,  who  has 
retired  with  a  pension,  or  is  in  any  way  not  on  active  service,  has  his 
name  retained  in  the  official  army  list.  Before  stating  the  amount  of 
pay  received  by  the,  various  corps  constituting  the  French  array,  we 
will  consider  the  different  positions  in  which  an  officer  can  be  placed, 
and  the  clearest  way  probably  will  be  to  translate  nearly  the  actual 
words  cf  the  regulations.  The  Lot  sur  Vdat  des  officios,  Tit.  I., 
declares  that  officers  shall  be  dismissed,  and  be  no  longer  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  army,  under  the  following  circumstances  only :— Volun- 
tary resignation,  if  accepted.  Losing  the  rights  of  a  French  subject. 
Condemnation  to  a  criminal  punishment.  Condemnation  to  a  cor- 
rectional punishment  for  offences  specified  in  various  sections  of  the 
Penal  Code.  Dismissal  by  a  sentence  of  a  Court  Martial.  Being  ab- 
sent without  leave  for  three  months,  if  on  active  service.  Quitting  the 
kingdom  without  leave  for  fifteen  days,  whether  on  active  service  or 
not. 

Tit.  2  says  that  the  positions  of  officers  are  these  :— 

L'Activite  Active  Service 

La  Dispouibilite  Waiting  Employment. 


L'Activite  we  need  not  consider,  it  being  the  position  of  every 
officer  actually  employed.  Disponibilite  only  applies  to  generals  and 
officers  of  the  etat  major  who  have  no  immediate  appointment,  but  are 
literally,  to  use  the  American  term,  "  waiting  orders."  Non-Activite 
is  the  position  in  which  officers  are  placed  by  reductions  in  their  corps, 
abolition  of  appointment,  or  on  returning  from  captivity  in  an  enemy's 
country,  if  the  appointment  previously  held  by  the  prisoner  has  been 
filled  up  after  his  capture.  In  these  three  cases,  half  the  vacancies  in 
the  different  ranks  of  that  arm  of  the  service  to  which  officers  re- 
spectively belonged,  are  to  be  filled  up  by  them  in  turn.  Non-Activite 
is  also  permitted  for  a  limited  time  on  account  of  temporary  infirmities. 
Going  voluntarily  into  Non-Activite  is  never  permitted  on  any 
account 

La  Reforme,  which  is  a  certain  form  of  discharge,  is  for  officers  la- 
bouring under  incurable  infirmities,  and  is  accompanied  by  pensions 
according  to  rank.  It  is  also,  of  course,  without  pension  for  officers  dis- 
missed for  misconduct,  but  in  some  way  is  distinct  from  demission ; 
I  believe  the  difference  is,  "being  permitted  to  retire/'  instead  of 
being  cashiered. 

La  Retraite  is  the  definitive  position  of  officers  restored  to  civil  life, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  pensions  for  long  service.  General  officers  alone 
have  their  names  retained  in  the  list  of  the  army.  As  Brevet  rank 
does  not  exist,  once  retired  from  active  service  an  officer's  rank  never 
progresses.  The  two  senior  Generals  of  Division  on  the  retired 
list  have  held  that  rank  ever  since  1793,  and  the  senior  retired  General 
of  Brigade  dates  his  rank  from  179L 
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The  actual  pay  of  the  army  is  a  complicated  affair  to  make  out,  as 
the  daily  pay  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  soldier.  I  have  now 
before  me  the  Government  Tarif  of  the  pay  of  the  Infantry.  It  con- 
sists of  two  tables.  The  first,  for  the  officers,  consists  of  twelve 
columns,  and  the  second,  for  the  men,  of  ten  columns.  They  contain  the 
rates  of  pay  in  the  field,  in  quarters,  on  march,  extra  when  quartered  in 
Paris,  on  leave,  in  hospital,  in  hospital  while  on  leave,  and  while  a 
prisoner  of  war,  all  of  which  differ  in  their  daily  amount  Besides 
these,  there  are  other  tables  for  the  amount  of  forage  money,  furniture, 
lodging,  and  other  matters ;  so  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  out 
the  real  pay  received  altogether  by  any  rank.  In  the  table  of  pay  of 
one  particular  corps,  there  are  thirty-five  different  ranks  mentioned, 
and  the  amount  for  each  is  specified  in  twenty-two  columns. 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  the  different  rates  of  pay,  I  have  as- 
sumed 25  francs  to  be  equal  to  one  pound  of  our  money ;  this  makes  a 
franc  equal  to  four-fifths  of  a  shilling,  which  is  between  9£d.  and 
9jd. ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  fractions,  where  the  sum  is  less  than  a 
franc  I  have  assumed  the  franc  to  be  equal  to  10d.,  and  have  divided 
it  accordingly.  The  franc  consists  of  one  hundred  centimes,  a  centime 
being  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  penny ;  but  their  scales  of  pay  are  calcu- 
lated to  such  a  nicety  that  nominal  coin  of  10  to  the  centime  is  intro- 
duced, so  that  every  sum  can  be  reckoned  to  the  hundredth  of  a  penny. 


Etat  Major* 

A  marshal  of  France  receives  at  all  times,  whether  employed  or  not, 
1200/.  a  year,  if  he  commands  an  army  or  a  corps  d'armie,  he  is  paid 
in  addition  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  government ;  his  widow's 
pension  is  fixed  at  240/.  a  year. 

A  general  of  division  receives  in  time  of  war  750/.,  and  in  time  of 
peace  600/.  a  year.  The  annual  allowances  are  72/.  lodging  money, 
when  there  is  no  government  house,  and  24/.  furnishing  money,  but 
generals  commanding  military  divisions  who  are  provided  with  houses, 
receive  72/.  furnishing  money.  In  time  of  peace  there  are  no  rations 
nor  forage  provided,  but  six  francs  per  diem  are  allowed  in  lieu  of  forage 
for  six  horses.  Forage  for  a  horse  being  always  reckoned  at  one  franc 
a  day.  When  on  leave  of  absence  or  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  pay  is  re- 
duced to  17s.  4d.  a  day.  En  disponibilite,  the  annual  pay  is  580/. ; 
there  are  at  present  about  twenty  generals  in  this  position*  The  pay 
is  the  same  for  all  generals  of  division,  whether  they  command  Infantry 
or  any  other  arm,  but  if  they  command  in  chief  a  corpt  (Farmed,  they 
have  extra  nay  at  the  discretion  of  government.  When  commanding  a 
military  division  of  the  1st  class,  they  receive  in  addition  for  office  ex- 
penses, &&,  360/. ;  of  the  2nd  class,  280/.  annually.  When  president 
of  a  comite  consulatif  in  Paris,  the  additional  pay  is  200/.  This  would 
make  the  whole  amount  of  pay  and  allowances  received,  for  instance, 
by  the  general  commanding  division  No.  3,  head  quarters  at  Mete,  about 
1,120/.,  out  of  which  is  to  be  deducted  70/.  or  SOL  for  office  ex- 
penses. 

A  general  of  brigade  receives  500/.  in  time  of  war,  and  in  peace  400/. 
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On  leave  or  in  captivity,  lis.  6d.  a  day.  En  dupooibilite,  the  pay  is 
2532.,  there  being  at  present  thirty-five  generals  so  situated.  He  has 
in  addition  1002.  when  commanding  a  brigade  or  a  1st  class  sub-division, 
ML  for  a  2nd  class  sub-division,  and  160/.  if  presiding  over  a  military 
school.  Lodging  and  furnishing  money  when  there  is  no  house,  642. 
This  would  make  the  whole  annual  pay  of  a  general  commanding  a 
brigade,  when  there  is  no  residence,  about  6202. 

The  etat  major  have  forage  and  lodging  allowances  when  not  in 
quarters,  the  latter  for  a  colonel  is  352.  a  year,  and  for  the  other  ranks 
in  proportion.  The  annual  pay  is— colonel,  2502. ;  lieut-coi,  2122. ; 
chef  d'escadron,  1802. ;  captain,  1st  class,  1122. ;  captain,  2nd  class,  96L ; 
lieutenant,  722. ;  sous-lieutenant  at  the  school,  582. 

The  allowance  when  quartered  in  Paris  is  from  2s.  lOd.  a  day  for  a 
colonel,  down  to  Is.  4d.  for  a  subaltern.  This  includes  Vineennes,  St. 
Cloud,  St.  Denis,  and  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Officers  of  all  corps  receive,  when  on  leave,  one  half  only  of  their 
regular  pay ;  in  hospital,  seven-tenths ;  if  in  hospital,  whilst  on  leave, 
one-fifth.  There  are  some  slight  variations  in  the  amount  to  this  rule, 
but  they  are  not  worth  noticing.  Officers  employed  in  the  recruiting 
service,  receive  their  full  pay  according  to  their  respective  ranks  and 
corps,  with  an  addition  of  one-fifth. 


Ihpavtbt. 

The  Line,  Light  Infantry,  and  Rifles  are  paid  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  same  rate,  the  principal  difference  is  that  in  the  Rifles,  as  there  are 
no  flank  companies,  a  certain  number  of  men  form  a  1st  class,  and  receive 
higher  pay.  The  senior  half  of  the  captains,  and  the  senior  half  of  the 
lieutenants  compose  respectively  the  1st  class  of  their  respective  ranks. 
Captains  holding  regimental  staff  appointments  are  classed  with  the 
captains  of  companies  according  to  seniority.  The  annual  pay  is— 
colonel,  2002. ;  lieut.-col.,  1722.;  chef  de  bataillon  and  major,  1442.; 
captain,  1st  class,  962. ;  captain,  2nd  class,  802. ;  lieutenant,  1st  class, 
642.;  lieutenant,  2nd  class,  582.;  sub-lieutenant,  542.;  colour-bearer, 
5bX 

Officer's  marching  money  is  from  4s.  a  day  for  the  colonel,  down  to 
2s.  for  a  sub-lieutenant  Extra  allowance  for  Paris  in  the  same  way,  is 
from  2s.  3d.  down  to  Is.  a  day. 

In  the  ranks  the  three  principal  scales  of  pay.  1*  When  in  the  field, 
with  rations.  2.  In  quarters  with  bread  only.  8.  On  march  also 
with  bread  only.  The  proportions  are  respectively  5,  8,  and  10:  thus 
a  private  soldier  of  a  centre  company  receives  2jd.  in  the  field,  4d.  in 
quarters,  and  5d  on  march ;  in  the  two  last  cases  he  has  a  loaf  of  bread, 
which  is  in  form  like  a  magnified  bun  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
two  inches  thick  in  the  middle.  In  the  following  scales  of  pay  I  have 
taken  the  second  of  these  amounts,  as  being  the  one  received  by  the 
great  body  of  the  army,  namely,  being  in  quarters,  with  a  loaf  of  bread 

daily  pay  is*  adjutant  sous-offlcier,  Is.  3d. ;  sergeant-major,  1  Id. ; 
sergeant,  7£d. ;  corporal,  5£d. ;  private,  4d. ;  drummer,  5d.;  sergeants 
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of  flank  companies  receive  an  additional  Id. ;  corporals  and  privates!  £d. 
a  day.  Extra  pay  in  Paris  is  from  5£d.  a  day  for  the  adjutants  sub* 
officer,  down  to  ^d.  a  day  for  a  private.  The  system  of  reducing  the  pay 
when  on  leave  is  carried  out  still  further  with  the  soldiers  than  with  the 
officers,  a  private  soldier  on  leave,  receives  one  halfpenny  a  day,  a  cor* 
poral  three  halfpence  and  so  on. 

The  band  have  their  regular  proportion  of  sergeants  and  corporals, 
who  are  paid  like  the  centre  companies,  but  there  is  an  allowance  of 
360L  a  year  for  each  regiment  of  Infantry,  and  100/.  in  the  Cavalry,  to 
be  expended  in  addition,  for  the  band.  There  is  also  another  allowance 
of  240/.  in  the  Infantry,  and  120/.  in  the  Cavalry,  to  be  expended  in 
various  matters  connected  with  the  internal  economy  of  the  regiment, 
including  divine  worship. 

The  sum  of  1/.  12s.  is  allowed  for  the  first  fit-out  of  every  soldier  on 
joining  his  regiment,  and  a  prime  of  Id.  a  day  is  allowed  for  keeping  it 
in  order,  this  is  for  hispelite  mise  or  necessaries,  his  uniform  being  found 
him.  In  the  Cavalry  this  is  increased  to  2L  12s.  and  Si  according  to 
the  corps. 

One  third  of  the  officers  of  every  corps  rising  from  the  ranks,  the 
custom,  lately  introduced  in  England,  of  giving  a  sum  of  money  as  a  fit- 
out  to  soldiers  on  obtaining  a  commission,  has  long  prevailed.  In  the 
Heavy  Cavalry  this  is  fixed  at  42/.,  in  the  other  Cavalry  and  the  Artillery, 
38/.,  and  in  the  Infantry  and  Engineers,  22/. 

When  a  French  army  is  assembled  for  a  campaign,  whether  in  the 
kingdom  or  not,  every  officer  is  entitled  to  an  allowance,  called  graii/i- 
cation  d'entreS  en  campagtie.  It  varies  regularly,  according  to  rank, 
from  480/.  for  a  marshal,  48/.  for  a  colonel,  down  to  \6L  for  a 
subaltern. 

There  is  nothing  further  to  mention  about  the  pay  of  the  Infantry, 
except  that  the  colonel  receives  100/.,  the  major  12/.,  the  treasurer, 
104/.,  and  the  clothing-captain  12/.  annually,  for  office  expences,  sta- 
tionary, pay  of  clerks,  &c. 


The  same  scale  of  pay  applies  to  the  officers  of  all  cavalry  regiments, 
but  the  sub-officers  and  men  are  paid  according  to  the  corps  they 
belong  to.  The  Carabiniers  have  the  highest  pay,  the  Cuirassiers  the 
next ;  the  Dragoons,  Lancers,  Chasseurs,  and  Hussars,  being  paid  at  the 
lowest  rate.    The  officer's  pay  is — 

Colonel,  220/.:  lieut.-colonel,  188/. ;  chef  d'escadron,  and  major,  160/.; 
captain  en  ler»  100/.:  captain  en  2nd,  92/.;  lieut.  en  1"  72/.;  lieut. 
en  2nd,  64/. ;  sous-lieut.,  60/. ;  standard  bearer,  64/.  Marching  money 
from  4*.  to  9s.  4d.  a  day,  extra  allowance  in  Paris,  from  2*.  6d.,  down 


As  there  are  no  flank  companies  in  the  cavalry,  the  troops  are  divi- 
ded into  two  classes ;  the  first  class  receiving  higher  pay,  and  being 
selected  by  the  colonel  from  those  men  who  have  been  in  the  regiment 
at  least  six  months.  The  following  are  the  three  scales  of  pay  in 
quarters,  with  bread  only. 


Cavalry. 
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Carabinicrs. 


Adjutant  sous- officier 
Marechal  des  login  cbef 
Mareschal  des  logis 
Brigadier 

Cavalier,  lf«  classe 
Cavalier,  2nd  classe 
Trorapette  - 


s. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


d. 

10 
2 
11 

7 
5 

9 


Cuirassier?.     Dragoons,  &c. 


s. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


d, 
9i 

H 

10 

5i 


i 
i 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


d. 

8 
0 
9 

4 

8 


The  extra  allowance  for  Paris,  is  from  Id.  to  6a.  per  day ;  and  on 
march,  from  id.  to  9d.>  according  to  rank. 


The  Abtillbrt. 

The  Artillery  have  the  highest  pay  of  any  corps  in  the  French  service ; 
the  officers  receiving  more  than  even  the  etat  major.    The  scale  is 

Colonel,  270/. ;  lieut  colonel,  228/. ;  chef  d'escadron,  and  major,  1967.; 
captain  en  lcr»  120/.;  captain  en  2nd,  104/.;  lieutenant  en  l  *r»  82/.; 
lieutenant  en  2^»  74/.;  sous-lieutenant  at  the  school,  58/. 

The  extra  allowance  in  Paris,  is  also  higher,  varying  from  3s.  a  day 
for  a  colonel,  down  to  1*.  5<L  for  a  lieutenant  en  2nd.  The  marching 
money  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  cavalry.  The  men  receive,  in 
quarters,  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  adjutant  sous-officier,  2s.  7d. ;  serjeant 
major,  1*.  6d.;  serjeant,  1*.  per  diem.  The  corporals  and  privates  are 
paid  according  to  the  nature  of  the  battery  they  belong  to ;  in  a  horse 
battery,  the  corporals  get  Qd.;  gunners,  and  drivers,  1st  class,  6£o\; 
2nd  class,  5\d.  In  a  mounted  foot  battery,  the  corporals  and  drivers  re- 
ceive the  same  as  the  preceding  :  gunners,  5$d.  and  4^d.t  according  to 
class.  In  a  dismounted  foot  battery,  corporals  get  8a.,  and  gunners, 
5{d.  and  4?Ar/.  In  the  regiment  of  Pontonniers,  the  men  receive  the 
same  as  in  the  Artillery,  but  the  officers  somewhat  less.  In  the  Train  des 
Pares,  both  officers  and  men  receive  a  smaller  scale  of  pay.  The  extra 
pay  in  Paris,  and  on  march,  is  rather  higher  in  the  artillery,  than  the 
cavalry. 


ENaiNlBRf. 

The  officer's  pay  is  the  same  as  in  .  the  etat  major,  with  the  same 
allowance  when  in  Paris,  and  from  2*.  to  4*.  a  day,  according  to  rank, 
when  on  march.  The  sappers  and  miners  are  paid  at  nearly  the  same 
rate  as  the  horse  batteries  of  the  artillery,  as  regards  the  sous-officiers ; 
the  men  get  6\d.  and  5f  </.  per  diem,  according  to  class. 

As  we  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  corps  of  the  French 
army,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  the  subject,  by  going  through 
the  corps  of  veterans,  workmen,  &c,  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
generally,  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  French  soldier  in  all  ranks. 

The  system  now  introduced  into  this  country,  of  giving  marks  of 
distinction,  and  extra  pay,  for  long  service,  has  existed  in  France  for 
many  years.  A  soldier  receives  one  chevron  after  7  years*  two  after 
11,  and  three  after  15  years'  good  service ;  they  are  worn  on  the  upper 
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part  of  the  arm,  like  our  Serjeant's  chevrons.  This  distinction  does  not 
cease  with  the  soldier's  promotion,  without  he  becomes  a  commissioned 
officer.  In  the  infantry,  for  the  sous-officiers,  it  is  progressively,  Id. 
l\d,f  2d*  per  diem;  for  corporals  and  privates,  fd.t  la.,  \\d.  In  the 
cavalry,  the  sous-officiers  get  1^<J.,  2tL,  2\<L  ;  brigadiers,  and  privates, 
\±d,  Id.,  %d.  N  man  is  allowed  to  reckon  time  for  this  pay  whilst 
serving  as  a  substitute. 

In  time  of  war,  every  officer  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  has  a  com- 
pensation according  to  a  fixed  scale,  for  the  loss  of  his  horses,  and 
oaggage.  A  general  of  division  would  receive  72/.  for  his  horses,  and 
12oI  for  baggage.  A  colonel,  72/.  altogether ;  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry, 
32/. ;  and  the  other  ranks  in  proportion. 

Officers  receive  from  16/.  to  18/.,  for  each  horse  killed  in  action. 

In  the  field,  every  infantry  captain  and  subaltern,  above  the  age  of 
fifty,  is  entitled  to  forage  for  one  horse. 

When  officers  are  placed  in  non-activite,  for  any  of  the  reasons  men- 
tioned under  that  head,  their  pay  is  reduced  to,  for  a  colonel,  from  100/., 
to  135/.,  according  to  the  corps  he  belongs  to,  the  Artillery  receiving  the 
highest  rate,  and  Infantry  the  lowest !  for  a  captain,  40/.,  to  52/. ;  for  a 
subaltern,  32/.,  to  42/. ;  and  the  other  ranks  in  proportion. 


Pensions. 

Officers  and  men  of  all  ranks  are  allowed  to  retire  with  a  pen* 
sion,  after  counting  thirty  years'  active  service ;  time  passed  in  non- 
activite",  not  reckoning.  Time  is  allowed  to  count  in  addition,  in  the 
following  cases.  First,  the  army  being  on  the  establishment  of  war. 
Second,  serving  in  a  corns  darmte  occupying  a  foreign  country, 
either  in  peace  or  war.  Tnird,  Serving  on  board  ship,  during  a  mari- 
time war.  Fourth,  Serving  out  of  Europe,  in  time  of  peace ;  this,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  corps  specially  raised  for  colonial  duty.  When 
serving  out  of  Europe,  in  time  of  actual  war,  the  additional  time  is 
counted  double.  This  is  not  very  intelligible,  so  we  will  exemplify  it. 
Supposing  a  soldier  has  been  actually  in  the  army  for  twenty-five  years, 
of  which  twenty  years  have  been  passed  in  France,  three  years  in  an 
army  of  occupation,  like  that  in  Italy,  for  instance,  and  two  years  in 
actual  war,  out  of  Europe.  His  time  would  be  reckoned  as  twenty 
years  for  the  first  period,  six  years,  that  is  double,  for  the  second  period, 
and  six  years  for  the  third ;  that  is  two  years  actual  time,  and  double 
the  time  in  addition ;  making,  altogether,  20+6+6,  thirty-two  years' 
service.  Consequently,  he  would  be  entitled  to  retire  on  the  pension  of 
thirty  two  years,  having  actually  been  in  the  army  twenty-five  years. 
The  minimum  pension  is  for  thirty  years*  service ;  this  goes  on  increas- 
ing at  a  fixed  rate,  for  every  year  or  service  up  to  fifty,  which  is  the 
maximum. 

Officer's  time  counts  from  the  date  of  joining  their  regiments,  in  the 
Infantry,  in  the  other  corps,  from  the  date  of  their  entering  the  schools, 
at  Metx,  and  Saumur. 

Officers  having  been  pupils  at  the  Polytechnique,  have  the  privilege 
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of  counting  four  years'  sendee  for  the  time  pasted  at  that  school.  The 
following  is  the  scale  of  pensions. 


Thirty  years' 
Service. 

Additional  for 

each  year  up  to 

i  mi  ufcjr  j  vim 

\  Service. 

General  of  Division  • 

£160 

General  of  Brigade  .... 

120 

2  0 

160 

Colonel  

96 

1  4 

120 

72 

1  4 

96 

Chef  de  Bataillon,  or  d'escadron 

60 

1  0 

80 

48 

0  16 

64 

82 

0  16 

48 

24 

0  16 

40 

Adjutant  Sous-Officier      .  . 

16 

0  8 

24 

Sergeant  Major     .    .    .   .  - 

12 

0  8 

20 

10 

0  6 

16 

9 
8 

0  5 
0  4 

14 

12 

These  pensions  are  augmented  one-fifth  if  the  officer  or  non-commie 
skmed  officer  has  held  the  rank  in  which  he  retires  for  twelve  years 
previously. 

Soldiers  of  all  ranks  are  entitled  at  once  to  the  fifty  years'  pension, 
no  matter  what  their  period  of  service  may  actually  have  been,  in  the 
following  cases : — Total  loss  of  sight,  or  loss  of  two  limbs.  This,  in 
the  case  of  officers,  is  extended  to  the  loss  of  one  limb,  or  losing  the 
use  of  two.  For  other  wounds  and  infirmities  contracted  on  service 
there  are  corresponding  scales  of  pensions. 

Widows  of  all  ranks,  whose  husbands  are  killed,  or  die  from  wounds, 
or  infectious  disorders  caught  in  the  course  of  duty,  receive  the 
fourth  of  the  thirty  years'  pension,  if  the  officer  has  served  less  than 
that  time ;  if  he  has  served  longer  than  that  period,  the  widow  receives 
the  fourth  of  what  would  have  been  his  pension  had  he  retired,  at  the 
period  of  his  death.  The  widows  of  retired  officers  are  entitled  to  the 
same  pensions,  if  the  husband's  death  is  caused  by  former  wounds,  pro- 
vided the  marriage  took  place  two  years  before  the  officer  retired. 
Officer's  children,  if  their  mother  has  received  a  pension,  continue  to 
enjoy  it  after  her  death,  until  the  youngest  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

No  widow's  pension  can  be  less  than  4/1  a-year.  If  the  fourth  of 
the  soldier's  pension  does  not  amount  to  so  much,  it  is  made  up  to  that 
sum. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  system  and  comparative  amounts  of 
pay  as  intelligible  as  possible,  but  it  has  been  no  easy  matter  to  select 
out  of  such  a  mass  of  regulations,  only  that  which  was  most  essential. 
The  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  pay  alone,  without  reference  to  pen- 
sions, &c,  consists  of  nearly  700  sections,  and  has  a  tarif  attached  to 
it  of  more  than  100  tables,  each  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
columns. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  French  soldier  is  in  so  uad  a  position  as  is  gen- 
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erally  fancied  in  this  country.  Let  us  consider  what  he  actually  gets. 
We  will  take  a  private  in  a  centre  company  of  a  Regiment  of  the  lines 
quartered  in  Paris.  When  he  joined  he  received  1/.  12*.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  necessaries,  which  is  amply  sufficient,  so  that  he  commences 
out  of  debt.  His  pay  is  4</.,  extra  in  Paris  a  halfpenny,  prime  for 
keeping  up  necessaries  1  d. ;  the  daily  loaf  of  bread  could  not  be  got  in 
England  for  less  than  2 d.  Here  we  have  altogether  7 \d.  per  day  as 
the  total  amount,  and,  considering  the  difference  in  the  price  of  every 
article  he  may  require,  between  the  two  countries,  I  should  say  that 
the  French  and  the  English  soldier  have,  pretty  nearly  the  same  ad- 
vantages. Promotion  they  have  to  an  extent  that  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  in  comparing  the  two  services. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  officers,  let  us  take  a  Captain  of  Infantry. 
In  England  his  pay  is  about  212/.  For  this  he  has  paid  the  regulation 
price,  1 800/.,  leaving  all  above  that  out  of  the  question.  The  interest 
on  that  at  4  per  cent,  is  72/.,  then  income  tax  about  6/.,  which  will 
make  78/.  to  deduct  from  212/.,  leaving  134/.  Then  there  are  so  many 
days'  pay  for  the  band,  and  other  matters,  all  reducing  this  amount.  A 
Captain  in  the  French  Line  receives  Q61.  a-year,  with  an  addition  in 
Paris  of  24/.  when  he  is  in  the  first  half  of  the  Captains  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  this  he  generally  is  after  holding  the  rank  between  two  and 
three  years.  With  the  exception  of  a  pair  of  epaulettes  with  fringe  in- 
stead of  bullion,  and  about  five  shillings'  worth  of  lace  on  his  chako, 
his  clothes  cost  him  no  more  than  a  civilian's,  if  as  much  ;  he  has  no 
band  money  to  pay,  nor  mess-plate  to  keep  up,  so  that,  comparing  the 
prices  of  everything  in  the  two  countries,  it  seems  to  me  that  pecuniarily 
the  French  Captain  is  the  best  off  of  the  two. 

Regimental  messes  never  exist.  One  reason  may  be  the  great  num- 
ber of  officers  in  each  regiment ;  there  being  eighty-nine  in  an  Infantry 
and  fifty* one  in  a  Cavalry  regiment.  But  the  principal  reason  I  have 
heard  French  officers  themselves  adduce  against  it  is,  that  as  numbers 
of  men  rise  from  the  ranks,  it  would  lead  to  unpleasant  feelings  if  old 
subalterns  who  have  risen  in  that  way  were  to  associate  with  Captains 
and  other  superior  officers,  who  have  come  from  the  military  schools,  and 
may  be  young  enough  to  be  their  sons.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the 
argument  myself,  but  it  is  one  constantly  brought  forward. 

The  plan  they  generally  pursue  is  for  the  Captains  to  dine  together 
at  one  restaurateur's,  the  Lieutenants  at  another,  and  the  Sous 
Lieutenants  at  a  third,  the  field  officers  dining  individually  at  other 
houses.  I  am  not  aware  of  what  their  expence  generally  is ;  but 
several  men  dining  regularly  together  in  that  way  would  get  a  good 
dinner,  and  a  bottle  of  fair  wine,  for  less  than  two  shillings. 

During  the  last  autumn,  the  Government  have  had  the  condition  of 
the  soldier,  and  his  allowances,  under  consideration,  and  it  is  intended, 
as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made,  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  bread 
issued,  and  substitute  a  portion  of  meat  in  lieu  of  it. 

Next  month  I  intend  to  take  the  rewards  and  punishments,  including 
the  regulations  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I.  B. 
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The  narratives  of  two  distinguished  ladies  which  were  recently  re- 
corded in  this  journal,  naturally  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon,  and  accessory  to,  their  being  placed  in  a  position 
so  perilous  and  so  startling.  In  both  instances  these  will  be  found  to 
have  emanated  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  one  that  may  be  considered 
omnipotent  in  its  evil  consequences  on  nice  military  operations,  even 
when  it  assumes  a  less  fatal  aspect  than  in  the  sanguinary  tragedies 
with  which  those  glorious  names  are  associated — Indecision. 

In  neither  instance  were  the  commanders  of  the  troops  suspected,  or 
in  the  slightest  degree  convicted,  of  a  want  of  personal  courage.  Both 
displayed  sufficient  proof  of  resolution  and  spirit  when  in  actual  con- 
flict with  the  enemy.  But  both  showed  themselves  lamentably  deficient 
in  that  mature  judgment,  that  calm  and  collected  mind,  that  firm  reso- 
lution which  looks  difficulty  boldly  in  the  face,  and,  whilst  fully  aware 
of  the  hazard  of  the  game,  puts  forth  all  its  energies  to  conquer  and  to 
overcome.  It  was  not  mere  animal  courage,  which  is  often  united 
with  a  cold  and  apathetic  temperament,  that  led  to  the  repeated 
triumphs  of  the  noblest  captains  of  their  day,  Turenne,  Marlborough, 
Washington ;  and  in  naval  warfare,  Rodney,  Howe,  and  Nelson.  It 
was  by  the  bare  union  of  a  sound  judgment  with  a  quick  perception  of 
the  difficulties  that  were  thrown  across  their  path ;  in  short,  by  the 
happy  conjunction  of  a  stout  heart  and  a  cool  head,  that  those  masterly 
combinations  were  arranged,  which,  in  their  progress,  led  te  those 
splendid  actions  which  filled  the  habitable  globe  with  admiration,  and 
with  awe. 

It  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark  that  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne,  in  the  first  instance,  committed  one  of  those  grave  errors  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  indicated  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  mis- 
fortune. Eager,  as  it  would  appear,  to  strike  a  blow  which  should 
attach  honour  to  his  name,  and  calculating  too  saneuinely  on  the  sup- 
port he  was  to  receive  from  Sir  William  Howe,  he  advanced  into  a  most 
difficult  country,  with  a  force  numerically  insufficient  to  cope  with  the 
American  troops,  without  taking  any  precaution  to  secure  the  communi- 
cation with  his  supplies.  Labouring  under  this  primary  disadvantage, 
he  was  opposed  by  a  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  officer,  General 
Gates,  who  commanded  men  inured  to  hardship,  and  seasoned  by  the 
result  of  many  a  hard  fought  field.  Although  the  British  army  dis- 
played its  usual  good  qualities,  the  disaster  of  Ticonderogoa  could  not  be 
averted,  and  occasioned  more  of  sorrow  than  surprise. 

The  more  modern  occurrence  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  upon 
Corunna  is  another  instance  in  point,  of  the  extreme  hazard  that  attends 
the  isolation  of  an  army,  in  the  face  of  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy. 
On  others,  however,  must  rest  the  blame  of  the  ill-considered  advance 
into  the  heart  of  Spain  of  a  British  army,  merely  to  make  a  hasty  and 
compulsory  retreat  before  an  overwhelming  force,  which  for  a  time  was 
directed  by  Bonaparte  in  person.    We  find  undue  influences  early  at 
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work  in  counteracting  and  over-riding  the  dispositions  of  the  military 
Commander.  Whether  it  is  that  there  is  a  natural  antipathy  between 
the  pen  and  the  sword,  the  two  scarcely  ever  harmonise ;  and  to  the 
crude  fancies,  and  illusory,  though  no  doubt  well  meant,  calculations 
of  "  the  politicals/'  one  of  the  finest  officers  in  the  service  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  his  army  with  difficulty  enabled  to  make  good  their  em- 
barkation. Indeed,  we  are  told  that  so  desperate  was  considered  the 
position  of  affairs  at  Corunna,  that  even  some  of  the  moat  distinguished 
officers  under  his  command  ventured  to  counsel  Sir  John  Moore,  to  pro- 
pose entering  into  terms  with  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  To  his  honour 
be  it  said,  that  he  rejected  this  advice  without  a  moment's  hesitation ; 
and  although  his  own  career  was  prematurely,  but  gloriously  closed,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  know,  in  his  last  moments,  that  the  French  were 
repulsed  in  every  direction,  and  the  embarkation  secured. 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  these  untoward  occurrences,  we  will  next 
consider  the  unprecedented  disaster  that  befell  our  army  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  which  gradually  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  force,  and  to 
the  captivity  of  Lady  Sale,  with  many  other  of  our  fair  countrywomen. 
The  remarkable  causes  that  led  to  this  melancholy  catastrophe 
are  so  well  known,  that  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  conduct  of  that 
fearful  retreat  through  the  most  frightful  defiles  of  a  succession  of  deso- 
late mountains,  over  roads  difficult  at  all  times,  but  rendered  almost  im- 
passable by  the  frosts  and  snows  of  a  winter  of  unusual  severity. 
Serious  as  were  the  reverses  sustained  by  Matthews,  by  Baillie,  by 
Davey,  by  Monson,  and  attended  as  they  were  by  so  much  individual 
suffering,  and  by  considerable  loss  of  life,  they  were  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance  compared  with  the  gigantic  and  wholesale  annihilation  of  an 
entire  force,  with  its  countless  swarm  of  followers  and  attendants. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  general  worthlessness  of  fire-side  criticism 
when  applied  to  past  events,  partaking  alike  of  intricacy,  of  difficulty,  of 
danger ;  particularly  to  one  of  so  appalling  a  character,  that  it  might 
well  cause  the  heart  of  the  bravest  man  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
army,  (we  forget  the  name  of  the  fortunate  individual,)  to  quail.  There 
seems  almost  an  air  of  impertinence  in  sitting  cosily  in  an  easy  chair 
and  canvassing  what  was  done  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done,  and 
what  was  left  undone  that  ought  to  have  been  done,  in  one  of  the  most 
grievous  calamities  that  our  arms  in  the  East  has  ever  experienced, 
©till,  in  a  professional  journal,  some  remarks,  written  in  no  captious  or 
hostile  spirit,  but  with  the  sole  view  of  detecting  false  steps,  and  show- 
ing their  inevitable  results,  of  noting  down  unmistakeable  errors,  and 
directing  the  attention  of  the  young  military  reader  to  the  ruin  and 
destruction  they  entailed,  not  only  on  the  principal  actors  themselves, 
but  on  the  more  humble  victims  of  their  imprudence,  may  not  be  con- 
sidered altogether  out  of  place. 

For  some  reasons  which  have  never  been  clearly  explained,  when  it 
was  matter  of  publicity  that  the  hydra  of  rebellion  had  reared  its  head, 
and  menaced  us  either  with  a  severe  struggle  to  maintain  our  position, 
or  with  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it  with  more  or  less  discredit,  the 
authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  remained  for  a  time  entirely  pas- 
sive. No  signs  of  vigilance,  or  precaution  against  a  probable  danger, 
appeared.   On  the  contrary,  in  the  early  part  of  October,  General 
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Sale's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  Queen's,  and  the 
35th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  each  numbering  about  600  bayonets,  was 
dispatched  to  Jellalabad,  on  their  return  to  India ;  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  re  viral  of  a  bad  spirit,  openly  displayed  in  many  different 
quarters.  To  weaken  a  force  which,  considering  its  exposed  situation,  and 
its  excessive  distance  from  support,  was  of  no  great  numerical  strength, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  two  of  the  most  efficient  regiments,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  questionable  propriety.  Still  more  so  was  the  removal  of  so  ex- 
perienced an  officer  as  General  Sale.  This  brigade  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  Jellalabad  without  constant  skirmishing,  and  on  some  occasions 
rather  severe  fighting,  with  the  uncivilized  mountain  tribes  through 
whose  country  their  route  lay.  Yet,  such  was  the  judgment  evinced 
by  General  Sale— such  were  his  admirable  arrangements,  and  so  uni- 
versal was  the  respect  and  confidence  he  had  acquired  from  all  ranks, 
native  as  well  as  European,  that  he  happily  conducted  his  little  force, 
*  without  any  serious  disaster,  to  their  temporary  winter  quarters.  The 
Chaplain-General  of  the  army  has  given  so  graphic  and  interesting  an 
account  of  this  march  in  his  Sale's  Brigade  in  Afghanistan,  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  say  more  on  the  subject. 

On  the  2nd  November  matters  were  left  no  longer  in  doubt.  A 
partial  disturbance  broke  out  in  the  city  in  which  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  who  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  valuable  life  persisted  in  re- 
posing the  same  blind  confidence  in  the  general  loyalty  and  good  faith 
of  the  tribes,  was  murdered,  and  the  treasury  of  Shah  Soujah  plun- 
dered. Although,  like  the  first  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  this  afterward 
wide-spread  and  formidable  insurrection  might,  if  taken  in  time,  have 
been  easily  extinguished,  the  same  infatuation  seems  to  have  possessed 
our  authorities,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  guard  against  those  forth- 
coming disasters,  the  shadows  of  which  were  then  thrown  before  our 
eyes.  Lieut.  Sturt,  the  executive  Engineer,  who  to  great  natural  talent 
and  sagacity  united  a  degree  of  professional  knowledge  beyond  his 
years,  had,  in  conjunction  with  every  Engineer  Officer  whose  opinion 
had  been  asked,  pointed  to  the  Bala  Hissar  as  the  only  suitable  place 
for  a  garri  on  to  overawe  the  city,  and  keep  in  subjection  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  It  was  more  especially  marked  out  as  the  only  secure 
site  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack,  for  the  magazine  and  stores,  on  which 
the  very  existence  of  an  army  so  far  from  its  usual  sources  of  supply 
might  depend.  All  warning,  however,  was  thrown  away.  The  Com- 
missariat ft  ores,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  representation  of  the  officer 
charged  with  this  most  important  department,  were  detached  from  the 
cantonments,  and  placed  in  an  old  fort,  which  it  was  stated  (as  was 
subsequently  proved),  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  onset,  would  be  almost 
indefensible.  Three  days  after  the  murder  of  Sir  A.  Burnes,  this  fort 
was  assaulted  and  taken  ;  "  and,"  says  Lieutenant  Eyre,  "  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  our  feeble  and  ineffectual  defence  of  this  fort,  and  the 
valuable  booty  it  yielded,  was  the  first  fatal  blow  to  our  supremacy  at 
Cabul,  and  at  once  determined  those  chiefs,  and  more  particularly  the 
Kuzzilbashes,  mho  had  throughout  remained  neutral,  to  join  in  the 
general  combination  to  drive  us  from  the  country" 

Matters  remained  much  in  the  same  state  during  November  and  De- 
cember, the  negociation  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  moving  tardily 
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along,  until  on  the  23rd  December,  the  Envoy  was  murdered,  within 
little  more  than  musket-shot  of  the  cantonment  On  this  disaster, 
General  Elpbinstone  called  on  Major  Eldred  Pottinger,  who  had  already 
acquired  a  high  name  by  his  noble  defence  of  Herat,  to  assume  the 
office  of  political  agent.  Although  suffering  severely  from  a  wound  he 
had  lately  received,  this  gallant  officer's  sense  of  duty  led  him  to  accept 
an  office  so  beset  with  difficulty,  and  so  little  likely  to  improve  his 
justly-earned  reputation.  One  of  his  first  acts  showed  the  fine  spirit 
by  which  he  was  actuated.  He  requested  the  General  to  convene  a 
council  of  war,,  consisting  of  the  senior,  and  some  of  the  Staff-officers, 
of  the  army ;  and  to  them  he  declared,  "  that  the  only  honourable 
course  would  be  either  to  hold  out  to  the  last  at  Cabul,  or  to  force  our 
immediate  retreat  to  Jellalabad." 

This  opinion  was  forthwith  overruled  nem.  con.  by  the  whole  council  of 
war.  With  the  most  positive  evidence  that  no  reliance  whatever  could 
be  placed  on  the  Aifghan  chiefs,  and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
madness  to  repose  confidence  in  any  treaty  they  might  make  for  the 
safe  conduct  of  our  army  to  Peshawur,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  which  presented,  even  in  the  fair  season,  unusual  impe- 
diments to  the  progress  of  troops  by  its  savage  and  intricate  character, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  negociations  which  had  been  so  long  going 
on  between  the  late  Envoy  and  the  chiefs,  should  be  resumed.  It 
is  needless  to  say  more  on  the  terrific  catastrophe  to  which  this  un- 
happy departure  from  the  views  of  Major  Pottinger  shortly  led. 

Sad  was  it  that  a  British  regiment,  numbering  about  six  hundred 
effective  men,  supported  by  a  large  park  of  artillery,  and  by  upwards 
of  3,500  native  troops,  should  for  two  months  have  been  held  in  check, 
and  besieged  by  a  rabble  cf  rude  and  ill- disciplined  men,  who  however 
they  might  be  distinguished  for  individual  bravery,  had  on  the  13th 
November  been  so  roughly  handled,  as  to  convince  them  that  they  had 
no  chance  with  us  in  a  fair  and  open  fight.  Sadder  still  was  it,  that 
after  the  stout  resistance  General  Sale  had  experienced,  when  the  roads 
were  comparatively  open,  and  the  climate  endurable,  this  army  should 
have  rashly  attempted  a  retreat  on  Jellalabad,  when  the  whole  country 
was  one  sheet  of  snow,  when  the  cold  was  of  the  most  intense  descrip- 
tion, and  when,  with  scarcely  any  provisions  or  covering,  or  forage  for 
the  horses,  it  was  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  an  infuriated  population 
accustomed  to  brave  the  horrors  of  winter,  and  who,  we  are  told  by  El- 
pbinstone, "  make  private  revenge  a  duty,  and  will  long  retain  the  re- 
membrance of  injuries,  at  least  of  such  as  they  consider  themselves 
bound  in  honour  to  retaliate." 

Such  they  would  of  course  consider  the  unwise  attempt  to  force 
upon  them  a  ruler  of  the  character  of  Shah  Soojah.  In  considering  the 
manoeuvres  they  adopted  to  revenge  this  insult,  however  we  may  abhor 
their  treachery,  and  deplore  their  faithless  and  blood-thirsty  ferocity, 
where  our  troops,  overwhelmed  by  fatigue,  cold,  and  hunger,  could  no 
longer  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  we  must,  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclu- 
sion, consider  their  habits  and  customs  as  an  independent  people.  When 
the  French  invaded  Spain  in  1808,  and  Russia  in  1812,  we  know  what 
dreadful  vengeance  was  inflicted  upon  such  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
excited  populace.,  fighting  for  their  hearths  and  their  altars.  The  horrors 
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that  were  perpetrated  in  the  Basque  provinces  in  1834,  previous  to  the 
mission  of  Lord  Elliot,  are  matters  of  European  notoriety.  When  such 
deeds  took  place  amongst  civilized  nations,  though  wc  may  shudder,  we 
must  the  less  wonder,  at  the  stern  and  deadly  vengeance  of  hardy  moun- 
taineers, deeply  attached  to  their  native  heather,  and  equally  abhorring 
the  puppet  monarch,  and  "  the  infidels,"  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
consider  us,  by  whom  he  had  been  imposed  on  them.  The  result  is, 
unquestionably,  deeply  mortifying  to  us  as  Englishmen.  Still,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  that  the  Afghan  people  have  shaken  off 
the  yoke  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  a  foreign  power,  by 
their  own  energy,  and  that  although  the  means  by  which  they  effected 
it  are  repugnant  to  European  notions,  the  effort  was  not  the  less  gal- 
lant because  we  were  ourselves  the  aggressors. 

It  ii  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Lieutenant  Eyre  through  the  details 
of  that  terrible  retreat.  His  book  (as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Sale's)  is  in 
the  bands  of  every  one ;  and  it  is  stamped  with  an  air  of  candour,  of 
sense,  and  more  especially  of  good  feeling,  which  induce  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  melancholy  facts  he  describes.  The  same  infatuation,  the  same 
blind  reliance  on  chiefs  whose  treachery  was  now  apparent  even  to  the 
most  incredulous ;  the  same  want  of  order  and  arrangement  which  had 
already  produced  such  fatal  consequences,  continued  to  prevail.  On  the 
26th  November,  we  find  an  ominous  notice  in  Lady  Sale's  journal, 
"  Sleet  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  after noou  snow,  which  soon  froze ;" 
and  on  the  18th  December,  Lieutenant  Eyre  says,  "this  morning  our 
situation  was  rendered  more  desperate  than  ever  by  a  heavy  fail  of  snow, 
which  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  five  inches,  and  never  after- 
wards disappeared.  Thus  a  new  enemy  entered  on  the  scene,  which  we 
were  destined  to  find  even  more  formidable  than  an  army  of  rebels." 
It  seems  almost  inconceivable,  that  a  proposition  for  a  retreat  to  so  strong 
a  citadel  as  the  Bala  Hissar,  within  two  miles  of  our  cantonments,  and 
which  once  in  our  possession,  so  long  as  our  provisions  lasted,  might 
have  bid  defiance  to  any  feeble  attempts  of  an  enemy  utterly  unprovided 
with  siege  artillery,  should  have  been  rejected  as  impracticable.  But 
when  it  was  decided  on,  as  the  wiser  plan,  that  the  army  should  be  com- 
mitted to  all  the  horrors  and  perils  of  a  retreat  on  Jellalabad,  the  first 
consideration  should  assuredly  have  been  to  conduct  that  retreat  with 
the  utmost  order  that  circumstances  admitted  of,  and  with  every  pre- 
caution that  prudence  and  foresight  could  devise  to  ensure  its  success. 
When  the  chiefs  were  at  last  convinced  that  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
this  fatal  step,  it  would  appear  that  every  artifice  was  used  to  induce  us 
to  protract  the  period  of  our  final  departure,  until  the  days  were  at  the 
shortest,  and  the  season  had  arrived  at  its  utmost  rigour.  Lady  Sale 
mentions  the  innumerable  cautions  that  her  son-in-law  had  received 
from  his  Affghan  friends,  that  the  preservation  of  the  army  depended  in 
a  great  measure  on  their  pushing  at  all  risks  through  the  Khoord 
Cabul  puss  on  the  first  day.  This  was  a  distance  of  about  eighteen 
miles,  and  was  certainly  to  men  who  were  half  famishing,  and  weakened 
by  previous  low  living,  a  formidable  undertaking.  Lieutenant  Eyre 
too,  mentions,  that  the  sufferings  they  underwent  were  grievously  aggra- 
vated by  the  snow,  from  which  two  or  three  forced  marches  would  have 
carried  them  clear.    "  The  general  feeling,"  he  says,  "  that  prevailed 
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in  camp  was  adverse  to  a  halt,  there  being  scarcely  even  a  native  soldier 
who  did  not  plainly  perceive,  that  our  only  chance  of  escape  consisted 
in  moving  on  as  fast  as  possible"  Instead  of  this,  it  was  only  on  the 
third  day  that  they  commenced  threading  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  all 
military  array  and  discipline  having  well  nigh  ceased,  whilst  the  rapid 
effects  of  two  nights'  exposure  to  the  intense  frost,  had  so  disorganised 
the  force,  that  even  the  cavalry,  who  suffered  less  than  the  rest,  were 
obliged  to  be  lifted  on  their  horses,  and  in  fact,  only  a  few  hundred  ser- 
viceable fighting  men  remained.  But  even  the  passage  of  the  Khoord 
Cabul  only  opened  the  way  to  fresh  difficulties.  In  Major  Hough's 
narrative,  which,  although  written  in  a  hard,  official  style,  contains  much 
valuable  information,  we  find  the  following  account  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Puree  Doree,  which  is  the  bed  of  the  Jugdulluk  river : — "  The  pass  is 
about  three  and  a-half  miles  in  extent,  very  narrow  and  stony,  with  an 
ascent.  It  winds  several  times  almost  at  right  angles,  the  average  width 
being  about  40  or  50  yards;  but  there  are  three  places  where  it  is 
less  than  ten  feet,  indeed  one  only  six  feet,  so  that  if  any  animal  fell, 
the  road  would  be  stopped  till  it  should  be  removed.  The  almost  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  on  both  sides,  appear  as  if  threatening  the  destruction 
the  traveller.  A  small  party  of  armed  men  would  stop  the  passage 
of  any  force  which  had  entered  it"  From  the  delay  that  took  place  on 
the  two  first  days,  the  chiefs  were  enabled  not  only  favourably  to  station 
their  armed  retainers,  but  to  organize  the  scattered  population  of 
these  mountain  deserts,  and  to  take  up  every  position  on  the  over- 
hanging heights,  whence  they  could  commit  the  greatest  destruction  on 
our  army,  with  almost  comparative  impunity  to  themselves.  In  the 
1 3th  chapter  of  Hough  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  route  from 
Cabul  to  the  Khyber  pass.  Lieutenant  Eyre  states,  that  the  camp  fol- 
lowers, amounting  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  to  about  12,000  men, 
besides  women  and  children,  proved  from  the  first  mile  a  serious  clog 
upon  the  movements  of  the  troops,  and  were  the  main  cause  of  their 
subsequent  misfortunes.  But  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  going  a  little 
further,  and  enquiring,  whether  the  universal  pity  and  sympathy  which 
were  naturally  felt  for  the  unfortunate  ladies,  and  their  children,  who 
accompanied  the  retreat,  was  not  another  impediment  in  the  way  to 
the  preservation  of  anything  like  a  regular  line  of  march. 

With  the  utmost  diffidence  we  offer  the  few  following  observations, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  attract  the  casual  notice  of  others,  better 
calculated  to  discuss  the  subject.  God  forbid  so  extensive  a  calamity 
should  ever  again  sully  our  arms ;  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  with  so  widely  extended  a  frontier,  and  with  such  rough  neigh- 
bours, we  must  lay  our  account  to  an  occasional  reverse.  In  every 
instance  on  record,  a  retreat,  more  particularly  one  undertaken  in  severe 
and  inclement  weather,  has  been  attended  with  more  or  less  demorali- 
sation, and  relaxation  of  discipline*  It  probably  arises  from  this 
circumstance,  that  to  conduct  a  retreat  before  an  enemy  in  hot  pursuit, 
and  flushed  with  previous  triumph,  has  been  considered  as  the  highest 
point  of  generalship.  Not  even  the  iron  hand  of  (<  the  Duke,"  the 
experience  of  Soull,  the  brilliant  reputation  of  Sir  John  Moore,  the 
energetic  character  of  Napoleon  himself,  could  prevent  occasional  confusion 
and  disorder.  What  thesegreatmeu  failed  to  eflect  it  would  be  unreasonable 
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to  expect  from  the  officer  who  commanded  the  Cabul  force.  But  would 
they  not  one  and  all,  if  they  had  been  in  the  same  perilous  position, 
have  extricated  themselves  from  it  without  the  total  destruction  of  their 
troops? 

Now  it  would  appear  to  us,  in  all  humility,  that  the  instant  the  re* 
treat  was  decided  on  no  reward  would  hare  been  too  great  to  convey, 
if  practicable,  the  intelligence  of  it  to  the  thorough  soldier  who 
commanded  at  Jellalabad.  Although  by  his  masterly  arrangements,  and 
before  the  winter  had  set  t»,  he  had  himself  succeeded  with  credit, 
though  not  unattended  with  great  difficulty,  in  conducting  a  small  brigade, 
scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the  force  that  was  now  to  make  a  similar 
attempt,  through  the  same  intricate  route,  yet  he  well  knew  the  altered 
state  of  circumstances.  Men  and  horses  alike  half-famishing  with  hun- 
ger, and  half-perishing  with  cold,  and  enfeebled  by  two  months'  scanty 
subsistence,  were  to  involve  themselves  in  these  terrible  gorges  and 
narrow  denies  now  rendered  more  formidable  by  a  thick  covering  of 
snow.  That  every  possible  effort,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  his 
own  post,  would  have  been  made  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to 
the  dispirited  and  discomfited  force ;  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
resources  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  and  cover  the  retreat,  his  high 
reputation  and  his  well-known  humanity,  afford  the  surest  guarantee. 
His  energies  would  have  likewise  been  strained  to  the  highest  pitch 
from  the  dreadful  certainty,  that  those  dearest  to  his  heart  were  engaged 
in  this  desperate  attempt  to  brave  winter  in  all  its  horrors;  and  that, 
whilst  entangled  in  these  savage  wilds,  they  might  be  exposed  to  the 
murderous  aim  of  the  unerring  juzzail,  or  to  the  deadly  thrust  of  the 
AfjFghan  knife. 

From  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  subsequently  greeted  Lady 
Sale  on  her  reaching  the  camp  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  would  there 
have  been  found  a  single  man  of  this  high-spirited  corps,  who  would 
not  willingly  have  risked  his  life,  to  assist  in  extricating  his  Colonel's 
wife  and  daughter  from  the  unprecedented  and  terrible  dilemma 
in  which  they  were  involved  ?  From  the  excellent  feeling  too,  which 
animated  the  55th  Native  Infantry,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  justified  him  in  pushing 
forward  his  cavalry,  and  a  strong  party  of  infantry  to  Futteabad,  to 
occupy  the  issues  of  the  passes  leading  from  Oundumuck,  the  contest 
would  have  been,  both  amongst  European  and  Native,  who  should  ad* 
vance  to  the  rescue. 

Once  out  of  the  cantonments  the  indispensable  object  would  appear  to 
have  been  to  move  on  with  the  utmost  celerity  that  was  consistent  with 
preserving  an  imposing  appearance  on  the  line  of  march,  till  clear  of  the 
snow,  till  the  most  difficult  of  the  passes  had  been  surmounted,  and  the 
army  had  gained  the  more  open  country  beyond  Jugdulluk,  where  they 
would  have  been  less  exposed  to  molestation,  and  could  have  handled 
their  arms  with  better  effect,  against  an  enemy  no  longer  protected  by 
broken  crags,  precipices,  and  rocky  heights.  Could  the  force  have  suiw 
mounted  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  had  the  strength  and  spirits  of  men 
so  worn  out  by  previous  fatigues  and  night  duty  during  the  two  months' 
siege  permitted,  if  a  strong  party  of  the  44th  with  the  mountain  guns, 
supported  by  the  hardiest  and  most  efficient  of  the  Native  Infantry* 
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had  been  pushed  forward  to  seize  upon,  and  hold  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  fearful  ravines  through  which  lay  the  road  leading  to  Jugdulluk, 
some  of  the  slaughter  that  occurred  might  have  been  prevented.  There 
was,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  remains  of  four  bastions  on  the 
raised  mound  occupied  by  a  garden  at  Jugdulluk,  which  might  have 
afforded  a  temporary  shelter  to  the  worn  out  troops  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  as  well  as  some  slight  protection  from  the  enemy's  rifles. 
Had  this  operation  succeeded  we  venture  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
the  Cavalry  under  Colonel  Chambers  might  have  been  sent  forward,  with 
the  ladies  and  children,  to  endeavour  by  a  forced  march  to  reach  Gun- 
dumuck,  where  were  some  ruins  of  a  cantonment  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Shan's  Infantry,  and  where  they  would  have  been  within  twelve 
miles  of  Futteabad,  in  a  more  open  country,  with  the  roads  somewhat 
improved.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  there  would 
have  been,  from  the  almost  starving  condition  of  the  Cavalry  horses,  of 
making  so  rapid  a  movement.  But  it  would  appear,  that  the  only 
chance  of  preserving  the  horses,  consisted  in  getting  over  these  sterile 
and  savage  wilds  without  delay ;  as,  soon  after  quitting  Cabul,  tne 
country  was  so  utterly  barren,  that  not  a  vestige  of  grass  or  vegetation 
of  any  sort  was  to  be  seen,  that  it  was  a  valley  of  stone*,  the  only  forage 
being  a  little  grass  of  the  coarsest  quality,  and  a  few  stunted  bushes  for 
the  camels,  and  in  addition  the  water  was  bad,  if  not  noxious.  Every 
consideration  therefore  was  in  favour  of  endeavouring  to  reach  Jug- 
dulluk. But  independent  of  these  reasons,  Colonel  Chambers  appears  to 
have  been  an  officer  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  to  rescue  the  unfortunate 
ladies  with  their  innocent  children  from  the  accumulated  horrors  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  vallee  d'enfer,  would  have  been  an  object 
worthy  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  brave  and  determined  men.  If  his 
feelings  would  not  have  allowed  General  Elphinstone,  then  prevented 
by  that  mortal  illness  to  which  he  shortly  after  succumbed,  to  have 
proceeded  with  the  Cavalry,  clearly  he  ought  to  have  intrusted  his 
second  in  command  with  the  conduct  of  the  retreat.  We  are  told  that 
previously  to  breaking  up  from  the  cantonments  at  Cabul  the  ravages 
of  disease  had  completely  enfeebled  both  his  mental  and  bodily  powers, 
and  here  was  a  crisis  requiring  the  most  adamantine  nerves,  the  coolest 
head,  and  the  stoutest  heart,  to  contemplate  with  any  degree  of  com- 
posure. Brigadier  Shelton  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  his  shortcomings,  is  allowed  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  witnesses  by  no  means  friendly  towards  him,  to  have  shewn  himself 
on  all  occasions  of  conflict  with  the  enemy,  cool,  brave,  resolute,  deter- 
mined. He  seems  likewise,  a  matter  of  immense  importance  in  such  a 
conjuncture,  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  men.  Lieutenant 
Eyre  describes  the  march  from  Kutter  Sung  to  Jugdulluk  as  one  con- 
tinued conflict,  and  mentions  "  Brigadier  Shelton,  with  his  brave  little 
band  in  the  rear,  holding  overwhelming  numbers  in  check,  and  literally 
performing  wonders  against  the  withering  fire  of  the  Juzailchees.  Had 
Brigadier  Shelton  once  been  made  aware,  that  for  some  forty-eight 
hours  or  so,  on  the  full  development  of  the  soldier-like  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed, depended  his  own  honour,  his  reputation,  perhaps  his  commission, 
and  that  with  him  rested  the  preservation  or  the  destruction  of  his  own 
regiment,  and  of  a  remnant  of  the  force,  the  result  might  have  been  of 
a  different  character.    Without  provisions  or  forage,  without  cover,  with 
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a  slender  supply  of  ammunition,  and  with  every  thing  to  discourage  and 
dishearten  the  troops,  to  reach  Jellalabad  was  a  service  of  immense  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.  Still  il  was  not  altogether  impracticable,  or  a  soli- 
tary individual  could  not  have  achieved  it.  After  the  repeated  proofs 
that  had  been  afforded  of  late  of  Affghan  treachery,  it  appears  incon- 
ceivable, how  any  men  possessed  of  common  understanding,  could  con- 
tinue to  place  the  smallest  reliance  upon  their  professions.  The  only 
question  should  have  been,  "  Can  we,  constituted  as  this  force  is,  enter- 
tain a  hope  of  forcing  a  passage  to  Jellalabad  ?"  It  was  a  daring  but 
would  have  been  a  glorious  operation  had  it  succeeded,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  attendant  circumstances.  Major-General  Elphinstone  and 
Brigadier  Shelton  being  officers  in  her  Majesty's  service,  there  is  some 
excuse  for  their  not  giving  the  requisite  attention  to  one  most  important 
point.  But  the  senior  officers  of  the  Company's  service  must  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  incapability  of  their  men,  physically  speaking,  to 
contend  with  a  winter  which  is  described,  even  for  those  elevated  regions, 
to  have  been  one  of  more  than  ordinary  severity.  We  are  no  advocates 
for  subordinates  flippantly  intruding  their  advice  on  those  with  whom  rests 
the  responsibility  of  executing  a  military  operation.  But  we  look  upon 
this  as  an  extreme  case,  and  one  on  which  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  Native  Regiments  were  bound  by  every  consideration  of  humanity 
for  their  men,  and  regard  for  the  honour  of  their  regiments,  to  have 
pointed  out  the  almost  inevitable  consequences  of  exposing  Sepoys  re- 
cently transferred  from  the  sultry  suns  of  their  native  land,  to  the 
piercing  winds  and  nipping  frosts  of  Afghanistan.  This  would  have 
left  the  question  in  a  narrow  compass,  reducing  it  to  the  possibility  of 
conducting  the  troops  by  forced  marches  over  the  first  fifty  miles,  until 
having  attained  the  highest  point  in  the  succession  of  fearful  passes  on 
their  route,  they  began  to  descend  into  a  less  bitter  climate.  It  would 
have  been  plain,  that  on  the  hardier  frames  of  the  44th  and  European 
Artillery  alone,  could  a  reasonable  reliance  have  been  placed,  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  from  the  frost  and  snows  of  these 
elevated  regions,  even  if  the  service  could  have  been  performed  without 
the  slightest  obstruction  from  the  mountaineers  inured  to  all  the  severities 
of  their  native  climate.  Viewing  the  question  therefore  on  dry  military 
considerations  alone,  and  entirely  omitting  the  concurring  dictates  of 
humanity  and  expediency,  it  would  have  thrown  an  awful  responsibility 
on  the  superior  authorities. 

It  could  not  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt,  that  on  the  day  the  force 
quitted  the  shelter  of  their  cantonments,  the  death-warrant  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Native  ranks  was  virtually  sealed ;  and  that  the 
only  chance,  the  slender  chance,  that  remained  for  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  rifle  ball,  or  the  scarcely  less  formidable 
knife,  consisted  in  pressing  on  the  retreat  with  the  utmost  practicable 
celerity.  When  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  rear  guard,  in  which  an  officer 
and  fifty  men  fell,  within  sight  of  their  late  habitations,  then  in  one 
blase  of  flame,  it  must  have  been  evident  that  the  movement  was  be- 
come inconceivably  more  perilous,  by  the  stout  opposition  that  would  be 
made  to  its  progress.  Still  it  was  an  operation,  though  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  not  altogether  impracticable ;  and  which  the  burning  canton- 
ments reduced  to  a  necessity.  Had  the  officer  in  command  succeeded 
in  reaching  Jellalabad,  without  losing  more  than  a  third  of  his  fighting 
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men,  who  would  probably  have  been  slain,  when  entangled  in  the  passes, 
during  the  first  two  or  three  days'  movement,  he  would  have  accom- 
plished one  of  the  boldest  exploits  on  record  in  the  annals  of  Indian 
warfare.  And  his  merit  would  have  been  infinitely  greater,  when  the 
composition  of  his  force  became  known  to  the  world.  From  the  illogical 
use  of  the  term  British,  which  properly  applies  to  our  countrymen  alone, 
foreigners  might  be  led  to  suppose,  and  would  be  ready  to  do  so,  that 
instead  of  about  a  seventh  part,  the  whole  force  was  Europeans.  This 
incorrect  definition  derogates  from  the  honour  due  to  the  great  com- 
manders who  have  gained  such  glorious  triumphs  with  so  small  a  portion 
of  European  troops ;  for  we  consider  it  one  of  the  proudest  features  in 
the  history  of  Lake,  Wellington,  and  others  who  have  followed  them, 
that  they  were  able  to  inspire  the  Native  soldiers  of  their  armies  with  a 
spirit  of  emulation  and  gallantry  that  rendered  them  worthy  coadjutors 
in  the  day  of  battle,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  a  mere  handful  of  British 
troops,  the  Sepoys  have  triumphed  over  countless  masses  of  their  less 
disciplined  countrymen. 

It  is  certainly  dreadful  to  reflect  on  the  havoc  that  was  made  on  that 
bane  of  all  Indian  armies,  the  camp  followers,  with  their  helpless  wives 
and  families ;  but  so  long  as  the  present  vicious  system  continues — and 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  rendered  imperative  in  such  a  climate — the  same 
horrifying  results,  whenever  the  army  has  to  retreat,  closely  followed  up 
by  an  active  enemy,  must  be  calculated  on.  In  every  instance  on  re- 
cord, and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  highest  disciplined  army  has 
scarcely  ever  succeeded  in  effecting  a  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a  consi- 
derable portion,  in  some  instances  of  the  whole,  of  its  baggage,  equipage, 
and  stores.  And  why  should  the  Cabul  force,  which  had  before  it  a 
march  of  ninety  miles,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  their  road  of  the  very 
worst  description,  and  through  a  country  of  perhaps  unparalleled  diffi- 
culty for  a  retreating  army,  have  expected  to  escape  the  common  cala- 
mity attendant  on  such  operations  ?  Even  the  masterly  arrangements  of 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  and  his  long  experience  of  Indian  warfare,  did  not  ex- 
empt him  from  this  misfortune. 

The  author  of  2'he  Subaltern,  in  describing  the  occurrence,  says  :— 

"  When  the  moment  came  for  mustering  camels  and  ponies,  bv  far  the 
greater  number  were  absent.  The  drivers,  it  appeared,  had  led  them  out, 
under  pretence  of  feeding,  and  were  fled,  no  one  knew  whither,  and  any 
attempt  to  seek  for  them,  even  amongst  the  hills  nearest  at  hand,  was  pro- 
nounced hopeless.  This  was  most  vexatious,  yet  Sale,  remembering  that  the 
safety  of  his  troops  was  his  first  object,  determined  not  to  abandon  the  plan 
of  marching  on  Jellalabad.  Not  a  murmur  of  complaint  escaped  any  man's 
lips  when  these  orders  were  read.  All  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when 
private  convenience  must  give  way  to  the  attainment  of  public  good,  aud  all 
were  ready  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  the  urgency  of  circumstances  might 
require.  In  this  spirit  the  troops  addressed  themselves  to  the  packing  of 
their  knapsacks,  and  the  officers  to  the  securing,  in  the  best  vcay  they  could, 
such  indispensable  articles  as  they  imagined  that  they  would  be  able  to  trans- 
port upon  their  riding  horses,  or  about  their  own  persons." 

The  sacrifice  that  Sir  Robert  Sale  was  thus  compelled,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  to  make  at  Gundamuck,  was  the  only  loophole  for  the 
Cabul  force,  when  it  became  evident  they  would  be  compelled  to  fight 
every  inch  of  their  way.   It  may  seem  rather  singular  to  quote  Punch 
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as  an  authority  on  so  grave  a  subject ;  but  we  have  accidentally  met 
with  a  passage  in  one  of  his  late  numbers  which,  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  language,  is  so  apposite,  that  we  venture  to  make  use  of 
it  in  illustration  of  our  remarks : — 

"  Sacrifice  the  baggage  and  stores.  True,  it  entails  a  very  heavy  loss  on 
individuals,  and  an  enormous  destruction  of  public  property.  But  it  cannot 
be  helped.  Until  we  have  extricated  the  troops  from  the  passes  and  gained 
a  more  open  country,  where  they  can  use  their  arms  with  effect,  we  can  t  stop 
for  any  body  or  anything/' 

A  march  in  itself  so  full  of  hazard,  required  every  precaution  that 
vigilance  and  tact  could  suggest  to  augment  its  chances  of  success.  To 
throw  out  flanking  parties  whenever  the  nature  of  the  country  rendered 
it  practicable;  to  seize  on  every  favourable  point  that  commanded  the 
more  dangerous  parts  of  the  road,  and  hold  it  till  the  main  body  had 
passed ;  to  make  no  unnecessary  halts  ;  and,  whenever  the  undisciplined 
hordes  that  hovered  around  them  afforded  a  chance  of  success,  to  attack 
them  boldly.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  plan  adopted  by  Sir  Robert 
Sale  ;  and  had  a  similar  course  been  fclloweu,  there  might  have  been  a 
less  disastrous  tale  to  tell. 

As  we  have  quoted  Punch,  surely  the  idea,  when  there  was  scarcely 
the  means  of  carrying  a  scanty  supply  of  ammunition,  and  a  still  more 
scanty  supply  of  food,  of  allotting  a  large  portion  of  the  few  camels  that 
could  be  collected  to  take  planks  to  be  laid  down  in  the  shallow  streams 
that  flowed  through  the  ravines,  and  to  repair  a  bridge,  where  the  river 
waa  easily  fordable,  was  one  more  in  accordance  with  that  facetious  per- 
sonage, than  with  a  skilful  and  judicious  commander. 

Our  proposition  te  have  sent  on  the  cavalry,  may  appear  contrary  to 
the  usual  principles  of  strategy,  where  that  arm  is  supposed  to  be  more 
effective  in  covering  the  rear  of  the  retreating  column.  But  let  those 
who  cavil  at  the  arrangements  consider  for  a  moment  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  In  a  plain  open  country  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  from  what  was  effected  during  the  siege,  that  the  cavalry  would 
have  done  good  service.  But  cavalry  in  a  mountainous  tract,  occasion- 
ally woody,  cut  with  steep  ravines,  and  intercepted  by  hollow  ways,  and 
so  barren  as  to  preclude  foraging,  are  comparatively  of  little  avail. 
Now  what  was  the  case  here  ?  The  country,  a  few  miles  after  quitting 
Cabul,  is  described  as  a  succession  of  bald,  bleak,  and  barren  rocks ; 
dreary  and  desolate  to  a  degree,  and  scarcely  presenting  a  semblance  of 
vegetation  of  any  kind,  so  that  unless  the  horses  could  have  fed  upon 
stones,  they  must  have  died  from  starvation.  The  road,  too,  lay  through 
a  string  of  passes,  varying  from  200  yards  in  the  broadest  places  to  a 
few  feet  in  the  narrowest,  flanked  on  each  side  by  natural  walls,  which 
in  some  places  rose  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  that  was  fearful 
to  contemplate,  and  for  miles  without  any  openings  by  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  horsemen  to  ascend  the  precipices.  It  would  have  been 
clearly  impossible  in  such  a  situation  to  have  made  the  slightest  um  of 
cavalry  against  an  enemy  agile  and  active,  and  who  were  perched  with 
their  murderous  iuzsails  on  the  most  difficult  points  of  the  overhanging 
rocks.  We  would  likewise  advert  to  the  express  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  to  gain  possession  of  the  ladies  as  hostages,  and  the  conae- 
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?[uent  advantage,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  of  rescuing  them  if  possible 
rom  a  predicament  so  disgraceful  to  our  arms,  and  so  calculated  to  im- 
pair the  prestige  which  had  hitherto  attached  to  British  prowess.  For 
these  combined  reasons  we  must  humbly  think  that  it  would  have  been 
a  judicious  plan  to  have  attempted  by  forced  marches  to  get  the  cavalry 
into  a  country  where  they  might  have  procured  some  food  for  the  horses ; 
and  that  the  ladies  and  children,  if  they  could  have  endured  cold,  hunger, 
the  fatigue  of  long  journeys,  and  the  terror  of  their  situation,  should 
have  accompanied  them.  If,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Bry don's  narrative, 
several  officers  and  a  few  soldiers,  some  of  them  indifferently  mounted, 
and  with  no  other  defensive  weapon  than  their  almost  useless  small 
swords,  arrived  within  thirty  miles  of  Jellalabad,  and  that  some  few  even 
reached  Futteabad  in'  safety,  surely  a  compact  body  of  a  thousand  well 
armed  horsemen,  with  videttes,  with  a  strong  advanced  and  rear  guard, 
might  have  rode  through  these  inhospitable  wilds  without  any  serious 
molestation  from  an  enemy,  who  seemed  more  intent  on  plunder  and  on 
murdering  the  defenceless  than  on  measuring  swords  in  fair  fight  with 
our  troops.  We  must  think  that  the  column  of  infantry  would  have 
struggled  on  more  successfully  when  left  to  its  own  resources,  whilst  the 
passes  would  have  been  less  encumbered,  for  all  the  camp  followers  that 
could,  with  that  instinctive  love  of  life  that  is  strong  in  every  breast, 
would  no  doubt  have  pushed  on  with  the  cavalry.  Desperate  as  the 
case  was,  still,  as  we  have  before  observed,  from  the  escape  of  Dr. 
Brydon,  it  was  not  altogether  hopeless.  There  is  an  anecdote  related  of 
Colonel  Wallace,  which  bears  on  the  position  of  the  Cabul  force.  On 
his  staff  pointing  out  to  him  the  seeming  impossibility  of  carrying  into 
effect  some  directions  he  had  received :  "  Impossible !"  coolly  replied 
the  gallant  veteran ;  "  don't  tell  me,  I  have  the  order  in  my  pocket." 

Sad  as  this  history  is,  it  is  brightened  by  some  few  instances  of  that 
dauntless  spirit  which  the  British  soldier  and  sailor  alike  display  when 
danger  is  imminent,  and  hope  almost  extinct.  Lieutenant  Eyre's 
journal  records  some  fine  traits  of  the  noble  qualities  of  British  officers, 
amidst  all  the  horrors  of  these  scenes  of  carnage ;  and  we  would  parti- 
cularly notice  the  example  set  by  Major  Thain,  and  so  well  seconded  by 
the  men  of  the  44th. 

Wc  have  described  Colonel  Wallace's  doctrine  as  to  impossibility ; 
and  there  is  an  incident  in  the  early  life  of  "  the  Duke,"  which  is  less 
known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  from  the  refulgent  brilliancy  of  his  subse- 
quent noble  career.  In  April,  1803,  when  encamped  with  his  army  about 
sixty  miles  from  Poonah,  he  received  a  communication  from  the  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Close,  the  Resident,  that  required  a  prompt  deci- 
sion. The  almost  instant  reply  to  the  Resident  is  characteristic  of  the 
man: — 

"  If  I  should  find  that  Auirut  Rao  is  still  at  Poonah,  I  shall  do  something 
of  the  kind  that  you  recommend,  but  in  a  more  effectual  manner.  I  shall 
march  to-morrow  ni^ht  to  Poonah  with  the  Cavalry.  I  had  intended  this 
before  I  received  your  letter." 

From  his  correspondence  in  Gurwood's  Dispatches,  we  find  that  "  he 
marched  on  the  19th  April,  at  night,  above  forty  miles,  making  a  total 
distance  which  the  Cavalry  had  marched,  since  the  19th  in  the  morn* 
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ing,  of  about  sixly  miles:  that  in  performing  this  unprecedented  march 
he  was  detained  upwards  of  six  hours  in  getting  the  Cavalry  light  field 
pieces  through  the  formidable  Bhore  Ghaut,  and  that  the  heat  of  the 
weather  was  very  great,  but  none  of  the  men  had  suffered,  and  but 
few  horses."    Of  this  Ghaut  he  says : — 

41 1  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  dread  Ail  destruction  of  the  wheel  car- 
riages there  v.  ill  be  on  this  day's  and  to-morrow's  march." 

But  he  adds,  alluding  probably  to  the  malignant  disease  known  as 
the  jungle  fever,  and  which  is  always  hanging  about  in  woody  districts : 

"  I  do  not  recommend  a  halt,  as  its  consequence  may  be  that  some  belong- 
ing to  us  may  stay  on  the  ground  fur  ever." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  reflections  on  reviewing  the  disasters 
at  Cabul,  that  for  want  of  such  a  mind  as  we  have  just  described,  so 
many  thousand  lives  should  have  been  ingloriously  sacrificed  in  the 
attempt  to  accomplish,  certainly  not  an  impossibility,  but  a  very  nice 
and  difficult  operation.  But  in  connection  with  this  sad  story,  admir- 
able as  was  the  conduct  of  many  of  our  brave  countrymen,  both  high 
and  low,  (the  little  band  of  invincible*,  as  Lieutenant  Eyre  calls  them,) 
the  person  to  whom  posterity  will  attach  the  greatest  honour,  is  that 
lady  who  seems  to  have  displayed  every  quality  that  could  adorn  the 
soldier  s  wife  of  the  true  old  English  stamp,  and  who  in  circumstances 
of  unparalleled  trial,  and  amidst  the  bitterness  of  domestic  calamity, 
proved  herself  well  deserving  of  the  epithet  applied  to  her  by  the  gr^at 
statesman  of  the  day.  To  the  heroic  example  set  by  Lady  Sale,  to  her 
invincible  firmness,  to  that  good-humour  which  glances  forth  amidst  all 
her  vexations,  to  her  regard lessn ess  of  self,  to  her  well  deserved  influence 
in  encouraging  the  fair  companions  of  her  captivity  to  brave  and  to 
conquer  the  vicissitudes  to  which  they  were  exposed,  we  turn  with 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration,  pride,  and  pleasure.  Like  her  amiable 
predecessor,  Lady  Henrietta  Acland,  she  has  shed  a  bright  halo  on  the 
sabred  character  of  a  soldier's  wife,  which  time  can  never  efface,  or 
memory  erase  from  her  tablets.  In  reading  that  simple  narrative  of 
the  events  which  occurred  at  Cabul,  we  cannot  but  experience  the 
keenest  emotions  in  the  melancholy  detail  of  her  blasted  hopes,  and  her 
hair-breadth  escapes  ;  and  it  is  not  without  pain  and  indignation  that 
we  find  so  noble  a  woman  exposed,  through  the  errors  and  vacillation  of 
others,  to  such  complicated  distresses. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  paper  than  by  extracting  a  sentiment 
worthy  of  all  praise,  which  we  find  in  her  journal  of  the  10th  of  May, 
1 842,  and  which  had  she  never  written  another  line,  would  of  itself 
display  the  nobleness  of  her  character : 

"  What  arc  our  lives  when  compared  with  the  honour  of  our  country  ?M 
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No.  IV. 
Thr  Woods. 

[Continued  from  the  U.  S.  Magazine,  January,  1850.] 

Caraccas  and  Caymen — El  General  Paez  en  passant — Beauty  of  Trinidad — 
"  Our  Fast  Man"— The  Hunter's  Advent — En  route  for  the  Mud  Volcanos 
— The  Indian  Mission — Modern  Caribs— Poisoned  Arrows — Ancient 
— Caribs — Primeval  Forest — The  Volcanos  of  Icacos — A  Negro  Physician 
— An  Irish  Martyr  to  the  Tender  Passion  ! — A  Love  Story — How  the  grim 
Horse  Guards  refused  to  welcome  back  a  penitent  Sinner. 

During  my  sojourn  at  San  Fernando,  I  made  sundry  excursions  into 
the  Trinidadian  Wilderness,  and  was  once  sufficiently  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure  to  cross  the  glittering  gulf  of  Paria,  that  I  might 
behold  the  ruined  grandeur  of  Caraccas,  and  squatting  in  an  Indian 
canoe,  paddle  peradventure, 

"  Where  Oronoco  in  his  pride, 
Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide ; 
But  'gainst  broad  ocean  wages  far, 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war." 

The  victim  of  circumstances,  (what  a  vast  scope  this  word  embraces,) 
and  the  muster- day —that  pernicious  damper  of  subaiternic  enterprise — 
my  stay  in  Venezuela  was  just  long  enough  to  afford  a  lounge  through 
a  city  once  '*  so  lovely  fair,"  but  now,  alas !  grievously  scathed  by- 
Nature,  and,  fie  upon  them  !  lie  upon  them  !  devastated  by  even  more 
savage  men  ;  and  a  short  cruise  up  the  famous  river,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  had  the  superlative  delight  of  shooting  at  certain  drowsy  alli- 
gators, but  the  ill-favoured  brutes  apparently  guessed  that  no  element 
of  Gordon  Gumming  fizzed  in  my  disposition,  for  they  merely  winked 
their  horrid  eyes  disdainfully  at  my  pellets  and  vanished  slowly  in  their 
native  slime.  Against  parrots,  baboons,  and  such  "  small  deer,"  I 
fought  a  more  successful  war,  some  gaudy  spoil  thereof  attesting  my 
prowess,  and  probably  inducing  my  friends  to  believe  me  something  of  a 
hunter.  On  my  return  to  Caraccas,  after  this  kittle  travel,  I  received 
a  kind  message  from  general  Paez  (then  president  of  the  Venezuela 
republic)  to  visit  him  at  Government  House,  but  being  powerless  to  stay 
the  onward  march  of  Father  Time,  I 'was  obliged  to  hurry  into  the 
Presidential  Audience  Hall;  thank  the  great  man  for  his  proffered 
hospitality,  and  drink  more  pale  ale  to  his  health  and  prosperity,  than 
was  at  all  prudent.  (I  mention  this  incident  in  honor  of  British  Malt 
and  of  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  who  so  well  knows  how  to  appreciate  it 
even  in  foreign  parts.*)  Indeed  the  loving  kindness  of  the  General 
passed  all  understanding,  for  he  actually  insisted  upon  seeing  me  safe  on 

*  See  14  A  Month  in  Constantinople,"  how  redolent  of  beer  it  is, 
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board  the  particularly  filthy  steamer  that  was  noisily  getting  up  her 
steam  for  Port  of  Spain.  Now  the  fact  of  Paes  delighting  to  honor 
a  miserable  English  ensign,  raised  me  many  pegs  in  the  estimation  of 
the  motley  crew  of  that  frowsy  craft !  I  had  never  carried  such  blushing 
dignity  before,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  on  any  future  occasion 
I  shall  find  myself  so  highly  regarded  by  the  children  of  men. 

Alas!  poor  Governor,  then  the  tender  leaves  of  hope  hung  clustering 
on  your  temples,  and  to  all  outward  seeming  your  glories  were  a  ripen- 
ing !  but  what  a  bitter  frost  has  nipped  you  and  yours.  That 
Pretorean  band  of  crouching  Creoles  and  tawny  mongrels,  unpleasant  to 
look  upon,  who  once  could  not  bend  too  low  before  your  honest  coun- 
tenance, have  risen  up  in  tumult  against  you,  cast  you  forth  from 
the  country  you  righteously  served,  and  set  up  your  enemy— Monargas — 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  to  rule  in  your  stead. 

"What  would  ye  have,  ye  curs  P 
With  every  minute  ye  do  change  a  mind, 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland.** 

Although  I  viewed  the  physical  attributes  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela, 
with  eyes  unstrengthened  by  the  illuminating  process  of  modern 
military  education  (a  system  admirable  in  theory,  and  which  practically 
seems  likely  to  work  certain  desirable  reforms  in  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments of  Irish  Ensigns),  still,  whithersoever  I  went,  I  was  met  by  so 
remarkable  an  identity  of  rocks,  fossils,  strata  of  earth,  &&,  that  I  con- 
cluded the  island  to  have  been,  in  the  Titanic  regime,  perhaps,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  vast  continent  hard  by,  and  rent  from  her  burly  side  by 
some  stupendous  volcanic  or  oceanic  eruption;  however,  I  should 
hardly  have  presumed  to  have  advanced  such  an  hypothesis  in  black 
and  white,  if  it  had  not  been  built  upon  the  dicta  of  Pundits,  learned  in 
geology. 

To  the  desultory  lover  of  the  picturesque,  Trinidad  unveils  charms  of 
rarest  loveliness,  and  in  her  boundless  primeval  forest,  and  undulating 
savannahs,  treasures  phenomena,  accessible  to  the  merest  dabblers  in 

science. 

Do  the  officers  of  H.  M.  marching  regiments,  search  after  and  dili- 
gently consider  this  curious  beauty  ?  Scarcely,  methinks,  for  the  "  Fast 
Man"  on  West  Indian  Service  waxes  sluggish  and  sensual  in  an  equal 
ratio  with  the  multiplying  fascinations  of  tobacco  and  sangarorum. 
He  lounges  away  priceless  time  in  the  verandahs  of  the  barracks  unkempt 
and  savagely  heedless  as  to  a  toilet,  once  notable  in  country  quarters 
for  the  gaudy  elaboration  of  its  details. 

If  he  can  persuade  a  similarly  accomplished  comrade  (seldom  a  dif- 
ficult task),  to  smoke  the  dudeen  of  discontent  with  him,  he  sneers 
clumsy  sarcasms  at  "  our  Slow  regiment,"  bitterly  [anathematizes  the 
infernal  climate,  and,  if  animated  by  a  bowl  or  two  of  mantling  sangaree, 
describes  "  those  happy  moments,  far  too  bright  to  last,"  which  he  once 
spent  in  Town,  unshackled  by  a  father's  tutelary  presence,  and  becoming 
nore  and  more  mawkish,  as  he  drinks,  confidentially  communicates  to  his 
owlish  Pythias,  how  the  buffets  of  this  rude  world  have  incensed  him  ; 
how  "  stingy"  the  governor  has  been,  in  declining  to  waste  several  bun- 
dled*, for  an  exchange  into  the  Heavies,  (a  consummation  he  had  de- 
voutly prayed  for,)  thereby  placing  a  great  gulf  between  him  said  Grigg.  . 
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The  "  Rag  and  Famish1'  Bob  Crofts,  and  (though  last  not  least)  that 
Hall  of  dazzling  light  and  elegant  debauch,  the  Casino ! ! ! 

Thus  it  is,  that  snug  and  harmless  ensigns,  their  mother's  darlings, 
objects  perhaps  of  girlhood's  first  and  unselfish  love ;  who  go  forth  to 
the  regions  of  Capricorn  and  Cancer,  charged  with  "  the  wise  saws"  of 
the  paternal  intellect,  and  effervescing  with  amiable  resolutions,  return 
to  their  boyhood's  home  so  many  grisly  prodigals,  none  the  better  for 
domestication  in  those  beautiful  Isles  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

My  way  of  life  had  fallen  into  a  slough  of  indolence.  My  pursuit 
after  knowledge  being  limited  to  dozing  over  some  ancient  numbers  of 
ever  charming  Ebony — (literature  in  the  West  Indies,  by-the-bye,  is 
rather  out  at  elbows,  few  standard  works  cumbering  the  planter's 
parlour).  My  pleasures  even  were  of  ricketty  constitution,  for  they 
mainly  consisted  in  the  consumption  of  poor  Don  Carlos's  A  1  cigars, 
dreaming  of  "  England  and  the  English,"  and  in  the  cool  of  the  deli- 
cious evening,  sauntering  on  Jos£,  as  far  as  La  Pique,  where  I  was 
really  happy,  for  softest  music,  discoursed  by  the  prettiest  of  pouting 
lips,  regaled  mine  ear,  and  where  (to  descend,  after  the  fashion  of 
litterateurs  of  the  present  time,  to  sensualities  of  the  baser  sort)  the  wine 
and  oil  of  jolliest  hospitality  always  blushed  on  the  board,  to  the  mani- 
fest exhilaration  of  my  countenance. 

But,  thank  Heaven  !  this  narcotic  kind  of  gratification  was  fated  to 
pass  away,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  enjoyment  of  more  thew  and  sinew. 

See  !  the  shadow  of  a  Fitzwalter  darkens  my  threshold,  and  where 
this  man  dwells  the  parole  is  action ! 

Now,  the  heart  of  my  friend  was  as  the  heart  of  Nimrod ;  he  had 
chased  lions  in  the  African  bush,  wrestled,  like  a  Cornish  man,  with 
American  alligators,  and  stalked  many  an  antlered  monarch  of  the 
Highlands,  but  with  all  this  passion  for  the  noble  chase,  he  never  allowed 
its  entrancing  seduction  to  monopolize  his  thoughts  or  time,  with  open 
eyes  he  passed  through  strange  lands,  thoroughly  informing  himself 
about  the  men  and  manners  thereof. 

Crafty  woodsman  !  heartiest  comrade,  and  stanch  friend !  with  brains 
to  scheme  and"  arms  to  execute,  where,  where  shall  I  look  for  a  stouter 
captain  of  British  Grenadiers  ? 

The  coming  of  one,  such  as  he  is,  acted  as  an  immediate  tonic  to  a 
"  mind  diseased,"  langour  evaporated,  my  nerves  seemed  to  be  braced 
afresh  ;  and  after  a  little  small  talk  over  old  times,  and  a  few  sly  allu- 
sions to  a  quarter  we  had  both  rather  affected — little  Sybarite  Jersey  to 
wit — my  spirit  became  so  exceedingly  hilarious  that  I  felt  induced  to 
perpetrate  some  monstrous  absurdity,  such  as  a  walking  match  with  the 
hardy  sportsman,  the  thermometer  being  steady  at  92  degrees  in  the 
shade ! 

Having  spent  some  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  retrospective  sweets, 
and  in  vaunting  superannuated  achievance,  we  calmly  settled  down  on 
present  realities* 

Fitzwalter  inquires  after  the  natural  phenomena  of  Trinidad,  the 
renown  of  which  had  reached  him  even  in  the  feverish  jungle  of  Tobago. 
With  shame  I  confess  how  limited  is  my  knowledge  of  such  like  ;  but 
seeing  a  smile,  smacking  of  contemptuous  pity,  slightly  curling  my 
friend's  iron  lip,  I  unreservedly  acknowledged  my  manifold  sins  of  omis- 
sion, and  proposed  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  would,  in  quest  of  the 
marvellous, 
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"  So  be  it,"  quoth  « the  slayer  of  tvUdebeetU,9'  «  it  has  been  told  me 
that  afar  off  in  the  woods  of  Icacos,  there  are  strange  mud  volcanoes, 
let  us  explore  them,  I  pray  you,  on  the  morrow  ?  Come !  one  more 
pipe,  yet  another  cup  of  Madeira,  and  then  we  must  under  the  mus- 
quito  net,  for  to-night,  our  hours  with  Morpheus  will  be  few." 

Next  day,  at  four,  a.m.,  a  black  rascal,  who  impertinently  called  him- 
self a  groom,  led  to  the  door  my  gallant  Jos£,  and  a  big,  lumbering. 
North  American  hackney,  hired  for  the  locomotion  of  my  friend.  The 
invariable  coffee  being  quaffed,  the  equally  invariable  tobacco  being 
alight,  we  mount  and  prick  onward.  Rejoicing  in  the  deliciously  cool 
ana  fragrant  morning,  we  ambled  (at  least  I  did,  but  I  fear  Fit*  waiter's 
nag  was  ignorant  altogether  of  such  smooth  pacing)  through  sugar 
plantations,  replete  with  full-flavoured  niggers,  busied  in  cutting  canes, 
under  the  eye  of  white  overseers,  of  austere  and  singularly  rum-dyed 
aspect ;  but  about  eight  o'clock  the  agreeability  of  our  travel  was  ex- 
tremely diminished,  for  on  a  sudden  the  sun  burst  forth  in  all  his  tro- 
pical glory,  and  commenced  working  away  on  our  heads  with  high- 
pressure  power..  We  were  heartily  glad,  therefore,  when  on  ascending 
a  rising  ground  we  beheld  the  mighty  woods  and  savannahs  of  the 
olden  time,  gloriously  arrayed  in  fresh  virginity,  stretching  far  and  wide 
before  us ;  but  to  an  even  higher  premium  arose  our  joy  as  the  prim 
little  church  of  the  Indian  Mission  (a  village  set  on  the  very  verge  of 
Trinidadian  civilisation,  and  so  called  on  account  of  its  having  once 
been  an  outpost  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  army),  was  descried  to  smirk 
coyly  upon  us  through  a  verdant  envelope  of  waving  cocoa-nuts. 

In  half-an-hour  we  were  taking  our  ease  under  the  roof  of  one  Dr. 

C  (the  medico  of  the  district),  on  whose  well-known  kindliness  we 

threw  ourselves  for  bread  and  meat ! 

Although  the  worthy  man  had  but  recently  married  a  wife,  yet  he 
made  not  his  nuptial  duties  an  excuse  for  treating  us  otherwise  than  be- 
nevolently ;  and  his  buxom  dame,  on  whose  northern  cheek  the  peach- 
bloom  still  lingered,  cheerily  laboured  to  make  herself  pleasant  to  us, 
by  getting  ready  chocolate,  buttering  hot  rolls ;  and  when  our  appetites 
showed  the  slightest  symptoms  of  satiety,  exciting  them  anew  by  the 
appearance  of  a  well-seasoned  curry,  the  production  of  her  plump  fin- 
gers I  opine. 

Marked  respect  having  been  paid  to  Mrs.  C  's  domestic  arrange-^ 

ments,  we  strolled  into  the  street,  with  her  "  gude  mon,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  a  congregation  of  Caribs,  the  miserable  remnant  of  that 
fierce  people  who  once  lorded  it  in  Trinidad. 

Gaining  the  outskirt  of  the  hamlet,  we  came  upon  a  group  of  some 
thirty  of  these  degenerate  aborigines.  The  men  were  all  lying  on  the 
ground,  basking  in  the  sun  in  the  happiest  manner  possible,  while  their 
squalid  squaws  trotted  about,  now  replenishing  an  used  up  pipe,  now 
holding  a  can  of  new  rum  to  the  blubber  lips  of  a  sottish  husband. 

Our  appearance  electrified  the  community;  the  recumbent  males 
arose,  and  the  whole  posse  commitatus  of  filthy  creatures  encircled  us, 
whining  for  alms,  after  the  manner  of  the  «  raal  ould  beggarman." 

The  existence  of  this  ragged  crew  is  devoted  to  drinking  and  smoking 
—happy,  happy  fellows !— amusements  which  they  sometimes  vary 
(when  the  funds  are  low)  by  an  indolent  manufacture  of  grass  ham- 
mocks and  poisoned  arrows.    For  these  articles  they  obtain  a  ready  sale 
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amongst  the  over-paid  "  aristo* "  of  H.  M.  infantry,  as  Messrs.  Cobden, 
Bright^  6  Co.  are  wont,  almost  romantically,  to  term  the  merry  devil  s~ 

M  Who  spend  half-a-crown 
On  sixpence  a-day  I*' 

It  may  be  remarked  en  passant,  that  the  arrows,  above  mentioned, 
after  being  cunningly  fashioned  of  some  hard  wood,  are  steeped  for 
several  days  in  a  decoction  of  noxious  gums  and  vegetable  juices 
(the  receipt  thereof  is  a  secret),  which  has  the  property  of  being  harm- 
less, when  received  into  the  stomach,  but  if  minded  immediately  with 
the  blood,  through  the  slightest  wound,  is  usually  mortal.  The  Span- 
iards however  suppose  that  sugar,  if  administered  in  large  doses,  is  an 
antidote. 

Naturally  anxious  to  test  the  envenomed  potency  of  this  famous 
missile,  I  purchased  a  formidable  looking  one,  almost  a  yard  long,  and 
having  borrowed  a  bow  from  the  Chief  (such  was  the  title  of  an 
especially  drunken,  mis-shappen  little  wretch,  in  the  mouths  of  his 
Mephitic  myrmidons),  looked  about  for  a  victim,  on  whom  to  experi- 
mentalize. 

Ah  !  a  cur  wearing  a  terribly  ill-favoured  countenance,  scowls  upon 
us,  forgetting  at  the  moment,  (the  temptation  was  very  great,  and 
one's  memory  is  often  so  convenient) 

u  There  is  no  art 
"  To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face.*1 

I  drew  my  bow  to  the  arrow's  head,  twang  goes  the  string !  and  the 
mongrel  bites  the  dust !  one !  only  one  bitter  yell !  and  all  is  over. 

But  the  brute  died  not  unavenged ;  rushing  out  of  an  adjacent.hu  t,  a 
Carib  crone  (The  Chief's  "Nouimahal"  I  believe)  flies  with  theTury  of 
a  tiger  cat  upon  me,  and  screaming  a  wild  Hooroosh,  digs  her  skinny 
knuckles  into  my  luckless  wind-pipe ;  fortunately  my  white  friends,  and 
her  own  Indian  brethren  (devoted  to  us,  by  reason  of  our  liberal 
"  bakshish"),  were  hard  by,  or  mine  hour  had  surely  come ;  as  it  was, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  beldam  sent  howling  away,  by  an 
overwhelming  pressure  from  without,  in  the  shape  of  divers  ruffian 
kirks,  well  put  in  by  these  discourteous  gentry. 

Nevertheless,  when  my  faculties  and  cravat  had  re-assumed  their  usual 
unruffled  primness,  I  grieved,  because  I  had  thus  wantonly  sent  to  his 
account  the  poor  creature's  lap  dog !  so  I  strove  to  smooth  the  creases 
out  of  my  conscience  (not  a  difficult  process,  according  to  the  learned 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's*),  by  sending  her  many  apologies,  accompanied  by 
a  couple^  of  dollars.  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  substantial  part 
of  the  missive,  speedily  "  Plucked  from  her  memory  the  rooted  sorrow," 
for,  according  to  credible  persons,  neither  the  Great  Chief,  or  herself, 
acted  as  became  thoroughly  sober  and  accountable  beings,  for  a  fort- 
night afterwards. 

Although  Jose*  and  Sam  Slick  stand  impatient  at  the  Doctor's  porch,  I 
must  glean  from  that  erudite  personage,  an  account  or  the  Carib 
Nation ! 

"iEsciilapius  loquitur." 
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The  Cnribs  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  are  supposed  to 
have  emigrated  from  South  America.  Columbus  on  his  discovery  of 
Trinidad  in  1 498  was  amaeed  with  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of  its 
inhabitants ;  in  his  third  letter,  he  speaks  of  them  in  this  wise : 

"These  people  are  elegant  in  form,  and  graceful  In  their  movements, 
wearing  their  hair  very  Ions!  and  smooth,  they  also  bind  their  hair  with 
handsome  worked  handkerchiefs,  which,  at  a  little  distance,  look  like  gauze 
or  silk ;  their  skin  too  is  whiter  than  that  of  any  tribe  I  have  yet  seen  in  the 


The  great  navigator  proceeds  to  extol  their  hospitality  to  the 
Spaniards,  which  generous  trait  the  new  guests  shortly  repaid  with 
massacres,  and  wholesale  banishments  to  the  mines  of  Espaniola ! 

Restless,  ardent,  and  enterprising,  the  Caribs  seem  to  have  considered 
war  as  the  chief  end  of  their  existence,  and  the  human  race  (at  least 
that  portion  of  it  wearing 

"  The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnished  sun1*) 
in  the  light  of 

11  Flesh  of  Muttons,  Beefs,  and  Goats," 

for  they  devoured  any  well-fed  enemies,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
he  made  prisoners  of  war,  but  amongst  themselves,  and  at  first  towards 
the  white  men,  they  were  peaceable,  faithful,  even  affectionate.  Oft  he 
loftiness  of  their  sentiments,  and  their  horror  of  slavery,  Lebat  remarks : 

*4  There  is  no  nation  on  earth  more  jealous  of  their  independence,  they 
are  impatient  under  the  least  infringement  of  it.  and  when  they  witness  the 
deference,  which  Europeans  observe  towards  tneir  superiors  in  the  social 
scale,  they  despise  *  them  as  abject  slaves,  and  marvel  how  man  can  be  so 
base,  as  to  crouch  before  his  fellow." 

And  the  following  sentiment  was  proverbial  among  the  earlier  French 
settlers  in  the  Windward  Islands  t 

44  Regarder  de  travers  un  Caraibe,  e'est  le  battre,  et  que  de  le  battre,  e'est 
k  tuer  ou  s'exposer  h  en  §tre  tueV* 

To  draw  the  bow  with  unerring  skill,  to  wield  the  club  with  vigour, 
to  swim  boldly,  to  catch  fish,  and  build  a  hut,  were  their  masculine 
accomplishments ;  they  also  taught  their  youth  lessons  of  patience  and 
fortitude,  and  laboured  to  inspire  them  with  courage  in  war,  and  a 
contempt  of  danger,  and  of  death  t  as  soon  as  a  male  child  was  born  into 
the  world,  his  mother  had  him  sprinkled  with  drops  of  his  father's 
blood,  as  the  lad  grew,  he  was  made  familiar  with  scenes  of  barbarity, 
he  ate  the  horrid  repasts  of  his  kindred,  and  was  frequently  anointed 
with  the  clotted  gore  of  a  slaughtered  foe 

Disdaining  laws,  magistrates  were  of  course  superfluous :  to  their  old 
men,  however,  they  allotted  a  sort  of  authority,  but  so  loosely  defined, 
as  to  be  well  nigh  powerless  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow* 

In  war,  experience  had  taught  the  necessity  of  discipline,  they ,  were 
careful,  therefore,  to  choose  efficient  captains,  whom  they  implicitly 
obeyed. 

The  principal  arm  of  these  ruthless  warriors,  was  the  poisoned  arrow, 
but  when  they  made  (as  they  often  did)  midnight  onslaughts,  they  were 
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used  to  bind  pieces  of  cotton  about  the  points  of  their  shafts,  which  being 
dipped  in  oil,  and  then  set  on  flame,  were  means  of  firing  hostile  villages 
from  a  distance.* 

"  This  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 
March'd  forth,  with  nerve  and  fury,  bent  to  slay 
A  human  hydra,  issuing  from  its  pen, 
To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way.*9 

Following  the  invariable,  ungallant  habits  of  savagery,  the  softer 
sex  did  all  manner  of  work,  they  ground  the  maze,  wove  the  hammock, 
and  (oh !  gallant  English  knights  do  ye  not  blush  to  read  it)  were  not 
even  permitted  to  eat  in  the  presence  of  their  lords  and  masters. 

The  Carib  habitations  were  the  rudest  cabins  (built  of  bamboo  poles, 
fixed  circularly  in  the  ground,  and  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  top)  clustered 
together  in  the  irregular  and  devil-may-care  manner  of  Irish  villages. 
There  was  no  division  of  land,  each  man  (or  woman  rather)  tilling  as 
much  as  he  needed.  (So  the  theory  of  Proudhon  and  Lagrange  was 
actually  practised  by  the  unsophisticated  heathen  I  perhaps  these  great 
philosophers  may  cite  this  fact,  as  an  argument  for  the  success  of  their 
generous  schemes  among  the  civilised  Gauls  of  1850 !) 

The  religion  of  old  Trinidad  savoured  of  Theism,  but  thanks  to  the 
elasticity  of  its  morality,  offered  but  few  impediments  to  sensual  in- 
dulgence. And  the  owners  of  those  belluine  countenances,  and  protu- 
berant paunches,  are  the  bonajide  descendants  of  the  copper-coloured 
Apollos  who,  whilom,  stalked  like  Sylvan  deities  through  the  perfumed 
groves  of  "  The  Indian  Paradise  ?"  In  the  swollen  veins  of  that  reeling 
mendicant,  courses  the  blood  of  kings?  Even  so,  to  what  base  courses 
may  we  come.  We  turned  disgustfully  from  the  Carib  wig-warns,  and 
cursed  Fire-water — spawn  of  the  pale  faced  civility— -whose  hellish 
magic  has  metamorphised  a  good  raw  material  into  such  shocking  bad 
articles. 

The  process  of  squeezing  a  little  antiquarian  lore  out  of  the  rural 
doctor  being  accomplished,  we  plunge  into  the  dark  wood,  guided  by  a 
cicerone  of  the  nigger  species,  mottled  with  some  Carib  ingredients. 

To  the  patrons  of  a  circulating  library  the  glories  of  the  primeval 
forest  are  "  familiar  as  household  words."  No  untra veiled  mind  should 
plead  ignorance  of  the  surpassing  grandeur,  and  awful  solitude  of  the 
wilderness,  when  the  glowing  pages  of  Washington  Irving,  and  the 
stirring  romance  of  Fenimore  Cooper  are  to  be  seen  at  every  railway 
station,  ogling  us  in  cheerful  binding  for  the  small  price  of  one  splendid 
shilling!  Au  degrees  of  men,  therefore,  from  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  to  the  Manchester  bagman,  can,  in  a  measure,  understand 
our  sensations  as  we  pushed  with  difficulty  through  a  dense  underwood, 
beneath  the  almost  impervious  shade  vouchsafed  by  a  Mammoth  foliage, 
such  as  the  port  wine  squires  of  England  never  ga*e  upon  from  the 
windows  of  their  breakfast  parlour. 

Round  about  arose  cedars  of  a  bulk  sufficient  to  make  the  heart  of  a 
Parisian  cabinet-maker  conceive  mighty  novelties  for  the  coming  exhibi- 
tion ;  the  aroma  of  citron  trees  embalmed  the  air,  and  every  where 
waved  graceful  palms,  wild  figs,  sweet  acacias,  and  gigantic  arbutus, 
while  all  variety  of  creeper  hung  its  gaudy  festoons  from  tree  to  tree. 

•  Oviedo. 
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How  we  marvelled  at  the  flocks  of  parrots,  that,  alarmed  by  our 
approach,  flew  with  deafening  screams  from  the  boughs  over  our 
heads  !  How  we  laughed  as  divers  colonies  of  the  baboon  family,  out- 
raged by  our  invasion  of  their  domain,  jabbered  most  barge-man 
sounding  execrations,  and  pelted  us  with  nuts  and  fruits  from  their 
airy  fastnesses ;  and  then  how  the  hunter's  heart  burnt  with  enthu- 
siasm, when  some  antler'd  hero,  crushing  through  the  bush,  burst  like 
a  meteor  across  our  path  1  Nevertheless  we  endured  our  share  of  ill : 
sometimes  a  huge  bough  striking  me  full  on  the  chest,  cast  me  sprawling 
from  the  crupper  of  Jose,  sometimes  a  massive  cluster  of  dangling 
creepers  smote  me,  after  the  fashion  of  Jack  Hannan,  between  the  eyes, 
(the  grief  of  the  blow,  like  a  cuff  administered  by  the  dimpled  hand  of  a 
pretty  woman,  not  much  mitigated  by  being  the  effect  of  so  beautiful  a 
cause),  while  every  now  and  then,  so  tangled  would  the  thickets  become, 
•  we  were  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  saddle,  and  hung  in  middle  air  over 
our  Rosinantes — a  pair  of  English  Absaloms — with  this  difference  in- 
deed, that  instead  of  the  flowing  tresses  that  brought  discomfiture  on 
the  undutiful  young  Israelite,  we  owed  our  ridiculous  suspension  to  the 
redundancy  of  our  brown-holland  garments.  Tis  sad  to  be  compelled 
by  the  artlessness  of  a  candid  disposition  to  disburden  one's  mind  of  its 
wretched  tastes  and  feelings,  but  really  after  we  had  ridden  some  hours, 
the  wonders  of  creation  began  to  pale  their  hey-day  fires.  That  fund 
of  energy  I  had  fondly  imagined  to  be  exhaustless,  was  fast  cozing  out, 
and  grumbling  momentarily,  assumed  a  sharper  intonation  from  man 
and  beast. 

Hurrah  !  "  The  winter  of  our  discontent  is  made  glorious  summer." 
The  goal  is  reached  1  the  great  aim  of  our  travel  is  gained  I  Stop  a  bit, 
moderate  your  transports,  the  scene  before  us  is  surely  a  curious  one, 
but  does  it  altogether  belie  the  auld  wife's  proverb— 4  <  Expectation  is  a 
more  certain  pleasure  than  possession  ?"  We  debouched  on  a  small 
circular  plateau,  about  200  feet  in  diameter,  embedded  in  the  very  core 
of  the  forest,  and,  like  the  close-shaven  face  of  an  English  foot-soldier, 
sandy,  arid,  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  On  this  dusty  space  were 
dotted  little  mounds  or  pimples,  (to  carry  on  the  physiognomic  simile) 
standing  nearly  two  feet  high,  whose  truncated  and  open  coned  tops 
exhaled  a  gas,  smelling  of  sulphurated  hydrogen.  One  toll  and  proper 
cone,  perhaps  six  feet  in  height,  perpetually  discharged  whitish  matter 
of  an  aluminous  taste,  and  every  now  and  then  a  rumbling  sound  was 
perceptible,  indicating,  they  say,  fluid,  in  a  state  of  continued  agitation. 

When  the  old  craters  cease  to  act,  fresh  ones  always  appear  in  the 
vicinity,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  mud  volcanoes  seen  by  Humboldt 
in  his  South  American  exploration ;  during  the  ftotlest  months  of  the 
dry  season,  cold  mud  is  thrown  up,  and  the  volcanoes  are  unapproachable 
to  within  many  paces. 

Such  are  the  craters  of  Icacos  1  We  pondered  for  some  time  over 
these  curiosities,  and  completely  exhausted  our  scientific  knowledge  (as 
wiser  heads  had  done  before)  in  trying  to  compose  an  hypothesis  of 
satisfactory  ingenuity,  concerning  them,  DUt  to  no  purpose ;  do  all  we 
would,  our  inventive  faculty  remained  at  par  with  our  erudition,  so, 
throwing  geology  to  the  dogs,  in  utter  despair,  we  reclined,  JVaiteauAike, 
under  the  spreading  shade  of  a  patriarchal  cedar,  that  flourished  with  a 
green  old  age  on  the  brink  of  the  volcanic  desert,  and  set  about  making 
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merry  exceedingly  on  the  plump  carcass  of  a  comely  capon,  and  the 
golden  nectar  of  a  cherished  flask. 

We  had  just  finished  our  lunch,  when  suddenly  a  pang  of  acutest 
anguish  shot  me  through  and  through,  and  caused  me  to  spring  on  my 
legs  with  a  somewhat  improper  exclamation,  for  lo !  that  curse  of  a  West 
Indian  bivouac,  the  bloated  centipede,  had  stung  my  neck.  Then  com- 
menced our  guide  a  great  lamentation,  and  told  stories  of  the  diseases 
he  had  known  to  result  from  similar  wounds,  but  when  it  was  hinted 
that  unless  he'tempered  the  intensity  of  his  emotions  his  woolley  head 
would  certainly  be  broken,  he  grew  practical,  and  suggested  an  imme- 
diate return  homeward  by  another  route,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
a  negro  leech  of  great  Naparima  reputation.  The  advice  seeming  good, 
we  mounted  at  four  p.m.  and  re-entered  Woodland. 

Having  ridden  a  few  miles— the  longest  I  had  ever  travelled—for  my 
tortures  were  hard  to  bear,  we  pulled  up  before  a  little  shed,  scarcely 
visible  amongst  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  without  ceremony  entered 
therein,  to  invoke  the  medicine  man's  aid.  That  learned  person,  who 
we  discovered  sprawling  on  a  dirty  mat,  in  the  voluptuous  abandon  of 
the  " Siesta"  roused  himself  with  some  difficulty,  and  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  my  predicament,  proceeded  to  examine  my  wound  with 
all  the  pomposity  of  the  faculty. 

He  was  evidently  a  cautious  practitioner,  for  he  fumbled  about  my 
poor  throat  a  long  time,  before  he  could  decide  on  the  requisite  mode  of 
treatment ;  at  length,  to  my  great  relief,  he  left  us,  to  cull  the  mysterious 
simples,  of  which  an  infallible  nostrum  was  to  be  compounded.  Imme- 
diately after  his  exode,  chancing  to  lift  up  mine  eyes  towards  an  orifice 
called  by  courtesy  "  the  window,"  I  beheld  peering  upon  us  therefrom, 
a  countenance  so  filthy  and  begrimed,  that  its  original  colour  might  be 
a  matter  of  speculation ;  as  soon  as  the  happy  possessor  of  this  precious 
visage  perceived  the  notice  he  had  attracted,  he  grinned  some  ghastly 
grins,  and  shambling  into  the  hut,  crouched  uncomfortably  in  the  midst, 
and  carefully  lighted  a  pipe ;  still  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  For  a 
minute  or  two,  I  stared  somewhat  rudely  at  our  new  acquaintance,  with 
the  hope  of  detecting  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  It  was  difficult  in- 
deed to  say,  as  he  squatted  next  to  Fitzwalter,  with  his  chin  resting  on 
his  angular  knees,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  yellow-brown  Mulatto 
genus,  or  boasted  relationship  to  the  wizened  ourang-outang.  But 
after  a  minute  perusal  of  his  mystifying  lineaments,  I  thought  there 
dawned  unmistakeable  traces  of  a  Celtic  connection  with  the  fine  family 
of  Japhet.  Nevertheless  our  astonishment  was  great,  when  the  meagre 
Tattar-medalion  actually  developed  the  racy  tones  of  Munster. 

"Sure  this  is  a  fine  warm  country,  yer  honour  ?M 

"Hilloa!  ye  bosthoon,  what  the  aivil  brings  you  here?"  shouted 
Fitzwalter. 

«  Would  yer  honours  like  to  lam  how  I  chanced  to  '  migrate*  into 
these  foreign  parts  ?" 

We  were  naturally  enough  anxious  to  understand  the  antecedent  of 
so  remarkably  weather-beaten  a  person,  mildly  hinting,  therefore,  a  hope 
that  the  narrative  would  be  as  concise  as  possible,  we  begged  him  to  say 
on.  But  "  the  divil  a  bit to  the  Irish  essentially  illogical,  such  a  cau- 
tion is  without  avail,  so  let's  content  ourselves  with  the  gist  of  the 
poor  wretch's  tale. 
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Some  twenty  years  gone  by  this  ancient  knave,  "  so  tattered  and  torn," 
belonged  to  a  regiment  stationed  in  Trinidad,  and  exercised  the  little 
brief  authority  pertaining  to  a  lance  corporal.  Now  in  that  good  old 
time,  the  rotation  system  was  not  only  unborn  but  undreamt  of,  conse- 
quently stout  old  "  worm-crushing"  whisky-punch  corps  tarried  in  the 
Caribbees  for  ten  long  years,  indeed  some  times  much  longer.  Was  it 
strange,  under  such  circumstances,  that  officers  and  men  should  in  utter 
despair,  don  lax  tropical  habits,  and  grow  at  length  so  thoroughly  accli- 
mated to  fever  and  alcohol,  as  almost  to  dread  re-entering  upon  a 
staid  life  of  English  conventionality  ? 

Thus  felt  Paddy  O'Rafferty,  he  had  imbibed  new  rum  so  long,  and 
found  West  Indian  indolence  so  congenial  to  his  Tipperary  soul,  that 
he  positively  shook  in  his  high-lows  at  the  bare  thought  of  "  the  Phoenix 
Park"  and  escort  duty,  and  fervently  prayed,  that  he  might  never  see 
"  the  ould  country  agin"  at  least,  as  a  soger*  But  Paddy  had  a  tie, 
stronger  even  than  liquors  and  laziness  (that's  saying  a  good  deal)  to 
connect  him  with  H.  M.'s  sugar  plantations. 

He  loves  a  coal-black  maid,  who  vends  those  generants  of  cholera- 
unripe  fruit  and  ginger  beer,  at  a  little  stall  in  the  barracks.  Of  course 
this  Dulcinea  could  not  but  respond  to  the  ardent  wooing  of  the  swag* 
gering  light  bob,  so,  Paddy  screwing  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
beards,  one  fine  morning,  the  old  lion  of  a  colonel  in  his  den,  (the 
orderly  room)  and  supplicates  permission  to  espouse  the  African  vivan* 
diere. 

Had  a  torrent  of  thunder-bolts  been  hurled  by  angry  Jove  at  that  devoted 
council  chamber,  the  celestial  maelstrom  would  hardly  have  created  a 
greater  sensation,  than  did  the  trembling  accents  of  the  palpitating 
Patlander ;  quills  drop  from  the  feverish  hands  of  beery  clerks ;  the 
sergeant-major  stands  aghast ;  and  that  hoary  martinet,  who  looks  as 
if  he  had  been  baptized  in  a  mixture  of  port  and  whisky  toddy,  sits 
speechless  and  chop-fallen  !  Hark  in  thine  ear  ambitious  Major  Mudge, 
here's  a  chance  for  you,  the  chief  s  neck  is  short,  and  men  say  that  his 
father,  the  drum-major  of  "  Faugkr-a-BaUagk"  died  of  apoplexy,  as  he 
attempted  to  whirl  his  staff  before  an  inspecting -general.  But  no,  the 
lit  passes  by,  and  ammunition  wrath  finds  vent. 

"  Out  of  me  sight  ye  spalpeen,  to  the  divil  wid  ye,  ye  "  omadhoun 
sure  the  ould  rough  and  readies  are  going  to  the  bad  entirely  I  when 
corp'lars  are  after  marrying  wid  hathan  women.    To  the  divil  wid  him  t 
To  the  divil  wid  him  J" 

When  the  choleric  commander  alluded  to  the  popular  genius  of 
darkness  in  this  "  flat-foot"  fashion,  the  adjutant  was  perfectly  prepared 
to  act,  for  the  metaphor  was  familiar  to  him,  so,  turning  almost  calmly 
to  the  still  flabbergastered  serjeant-major,  he  desires  that  important 
functionary  "  to  cut  Patrick  Rafferty's  stripes  off,  and  to  send  him  to  the 
black  hole."  The  order  is  obeyed  on  the  instant,  and  Pat  marches  off1 
with  lacerated  feelings,  and  arms  innocent  of  chevrons,  in  custody  of 
two  hulking  grenadiers. 

From  that  moment  the  ci-devant  corporal  is  an  altered  man,  the  onoi 
delightful  merriment  of  the  canteen  grates  on  his  saddened  heart ;  he 
neglects  the  philosophic  dndeen,  and  become  regardless  of  pipe-clay  and 
heel-ball,  no  more  struts  the  dapper  flanker  of  yore. 

Time  flics,  and  the  old  corps  is  about  to  embark  for  England,  a 
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desperate  resolve  has  been  made.  <  Tatoo  beats,'  and  no  voice  responds  to 
the  name  of  Patrick  Rafferty  3rd.  He  has  deserted !  and  the  impassioned 
huckstered  is  the  companion  of  his  flight !  They  make  straight  for  the 
bush,  and  being  harboured  by  a  friendly  squatter,  bid  defiance  to  pursuit. 

For  a  while  the  negro  hut  was  an  elysium,  and  no  Eastern  Sultana 
more  devoted  than  the  bride.  But  short-lived  is  human  happiness ;  the 
greater  its  intensity  the  sooner  it  vanishes  away.  A  few  short  weeks ! 
and  dainty  loves  and  sickly  sympathies  pall  on  the  thankless  bosom  of 
the  Libyan  Mcssalina,  fie  on  her,  a  stalwart  son  of  Ham  has  filched 
her  affections  from  the  luckless  Celt — 

"  Who  lov'd  not  wisely  but  too  well." 
And  one  fine  day,  the  wife,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed 

H  The  car-piercing  fife  and  spirit-stirring  drum," 

was  en  route  for  Porto  Rico,  under  the  protection  of  the  dusky  Don 
Juan. 

Years  have  elapsed  since  then,  yet  the  Milesian's  soul  remains  dark, 
sometimes  as  a  sort  of  Jack-of-all-work,  a  hewer  of  wood,  and  drawer  of 
water  for  nigger  taskmasters,  more  frequently  as  a  beggar  (an  occupa- 
tion seldom  disagreeable  to  his  countrymen),  he  has  journeyed  through 
the  West  Indian  isles,  sustained,  under  hard  privation,  by  one  master- 
passion — revenge ;  but  his  wandering  was  fruitless,  he  never  came  up 
with  the  guilty  pair. 

Now  he  is  old,  dimmed  is  his  Celtic  fierceness,  he  babbles  of  green 
fields,  and  prays  that  he  may  see  swate  Banshe  before  he  goes  hence, 
and  is  no  more  seen. 

Not  quite  knowing  how  we  could  further  his  patriotic  aspirations, 
wc  thought  the  best  expression  of  sympathy  would  be  through  the 
medium  of  a  few  dollars. 

Raising  his  shrivelled  arms  to  heaven,  the  poor  wretch  invoked  all 
blessing  on  our  heads,  pocketed  the  cash,  and  slunk  into  the  woods,  to 
pursue  his  present  avocation  of  hunter  after  humming  birds,  parrots, 
and  monkeys,  which  are  slain  rather  extensively  hereabouts  for  the 
adornment  of  British  boudoirs. 

I  supposed  that  I  had  bid  adieu  to  the  poor  fellow  for  ever,  but  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  Colour-Serjeant  Tonge  (an  important  personage  in  the 
San  F ernando  garrison,  than  whom  too  a  better  grenadier  ne'er  fixed  a 
bayonet)  informed  me,  that  a  singular  looking  individual  had  just  walked 
into  the  guard-room,  and  reported  himself  a  deserter  from  the  —  regi- 
ment. The  next  morning  I  beheld  in  this  self-constituted  prisoner — 
Pat  of  the  Woods.  "  The  sight  of  our  Saxon  faces,  he  said,  (the  tears 
standing  in  his  lack-lustre  eyes)  had  almost  made  him  mad,  his  heart 
was  broke  entirely,  so  he  gave  himself  up." 

For  four  months  this  martyr  to  the  tender  passion  abode  in  the 
•weltering  guard-room,  enjoying  a  good  deal  of  European  society,  and 
diurnally  digesting  a  minute  portion  of  H.  M.'s  rations.  Then  arrived 
a  document  from  the  tremendous  Horse  Guards  to  the  effect,  that  as  the 
—th  knew  naught  of  Patrick  Rafferty,  he  was  immediately  to  go  free, 
with  a  caution  against  again  claiming  the  privileges  of  the  desertrr 

550  1  addy ^  departed  from  amongst  us,  plumper  in  person,  because  of 
the  salt-hecf  and  pork  rations  (slender  though  they  were),  and  lighter  of 
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heart,  by  reason  of  the  pleasant  company  he  had  lately  rejoiced  in.  We 
met  not  ngain,  but  I  heard  that  he  subsequently  obtained  the  situation 
of  shoe-black  in  Mrs.  Burton's  hotel,  at  Port  of  Spain,  and  was  bold 
enough  to  wed  another  coloured  damsel,  whose  faithful  offices,  I  sin* 
cerely  hope,  have  obliterated  from  his  mind,  all  memory  of  negress  No.  1 . 

During  the  telling  of  this  tale  of  a  seared  and  blighted  piece  of  ugly 
humanity,  the  negro  physician  had  occupied  himself  in  compounding  a 
poultice  of  the  herbs  he  had  gathered,  at  last  he  sidled  up  to  me,  a 
multitude  of  grins  playing  about  his  bestial  feature?,  and  showed  a 
sticky  mass,  much  resembling  dressed  spinach,  spread  on  a  large  fig  leaf. 

I  confess  to  have  been  of  little  faith  as  to  the  good  likely  to  result  from 
this  effort  of  physiological  genius,  however,  my  torments  being  excessive, 
I  grasped  at  smallest  chances  of  alleviation,  the  fig  leaf  and  its  enclo- 
sure therefore  was  clapped  on  the  wound,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  over 
it,  to  keep  the  salve  in  its  proper  place. 

All  honour  to  the  quack  squatter !  the  pain  in  a  very  short  time 
sensibly  diminished,  and  next  morning  the  inflammation  was  altogether 
gone ;  are  cures  always  performed  by  fashionable  professors  in  an  equally 
expeditious  manner  ? 

The  shadows  lengthen,  and  we  have  far  to  travel.  The  nigger's 
brown  fist  tingles  with  an  unusual  fee,  and  once  more  are  we  en  route. 

**  Finis  coronat  opus." 
Thank  heaven,  at  eleven  p.m.,  we  are  once  more  in  Son  Fernando. 

What  O  hunter,  no  pipe  or  sangaree,  then  bring  us  tea,  ever  gratified 
to  the  soiled  way-farcr,  and  afterwards  "  let's  to  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed," 
for  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  this  frail  body  desires  the 
"  Chief  nouriehcr  in  life's  feast." 

C.  T.  W. 


ON  "ORDERS"  AND  HONORARY  DISTINCTIONS. 
By  Lambda. 

Much  discussion  has  of  late  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  medals  and 
honorary  distinctions  conferred  on  the  officers  of  our  naval  and  military 
services  for  their  valour  and  gallant  actions  performed  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  during  the  present  century ;  and  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  the  proceedings  and  arrangement  made  in  endeavouring  to  accom- 
plish so  desirable  an  object,  have  been  most  unsatisfactory  and  inartifi- 
cially  executed — not  forgetting  the  unwillingness  and  want  of  grace, 
with  which,  on  the  part  of  certain  official  personages,  these  distinctions 
were  conceded.  Piecemeal  they  have  been  wrung  from  the  hands  of 
a  willing  sovereign,  but  ungrateful  government ;  and  each  successful 
effort  has  served  to  stimulate  others,  smarting  under  undeserved  neglect, 
thus  rendered  still  more  conspicuous,  to  exert  themselves  likewise  to  ob- 
tain that  distinction  which  they  equally  well  merited. 

Frequent  allusions  have  also  been  made  in  recent  periodical  publi- 
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cations  to  the  subject  of  our  still  being  in  want  of  a  proper  order  and 
decoration*  which  might  include  all  the  meritorious  servants  and  sub- 
jects  of  the  realm,  civil  or  military— in  fact  such  as  was  Napoleon's 
"  legion  of  honour"  in  France,  whereby  desert  in  individuals  of  every 
class,  on  being  enrolled  as  a  member,  received  an  appropriate  and 
suitable  distinction.  Besides  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  possessed  by 
our  present  system  for  granting  decorations  and  distinctions,  multitudes 
of  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  unfairness  which  the  method  of 
their  distribution  has  entailed  on  many  deserving  subjects — the  prosti- 
tution of  decorations,  hitherto  esteemed  as  exclusively  military,  to 
individuals  who  had  not  the  slightest  pretence  to  such  an  honour,  i.e. 
commissioners  of  sewers  and  police,  has  also  been  complained  of :  and 
some  invidious  remarks  on  the  recent  extension  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  to  some  of  the  principal  commissariat  and  medical  officers  in  the 
Peninsula  campaigns,  have  been  made  as  far  as  regards  the  latter,  I 
think  most  unjustly,  for  the  duties  of  medical  officers  in  the  field  sub- 
ject them  to  be  under  fire,  almost  as  much  as  their  brother  combatants 
in  arms.  The  arduous  duties  of  the  commissaries  too,  though  certainly 
not  necessarily  so  much  exposed,  yet  frequently  gave  them  a  valid  title 
to  the  honour  of  decoration. 

It  is  proverbial  that  extremes  not  unfrequently  meet— the  habitual 
niggardliness  in  the  dispensation  of  honours  having  been  overcome,  the 
nation  and  government  became,  all  at  once  as  it  were,  highly  prodigal 
of  distribution — witness  Syria,  China  and  India,  for  the  operations  in 
which  countries  medals  were  almost  indiscriminately  issued  to  all 
who  were  present.  An  article  in  a  professional  contemporary  makes 
some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  injustice  thus  perpetrated  on 
many  deserving  officers,  whose  claims  to  participate  in  the  war  medal 
were  set  aside,  justly  denouncing  the  glaring  anomaly  of  assigning  to 
so  many  of  inferior  merit,  and  leaving  out  those  that  have  undoubted 
right  to  a  recognition  of  their  claims,  both  in  regard  to  gallantry  and 
services  performed.  In  this  article  naval  actions  were  particularly 
alluded  to,  but  it  equally  applies  to  many  Peninsula  veterans,  who 
though  they  participated  in  some  of  the  hardest  campaigns,  and  most 
trying  services  of  that  prolonged  struggle,  yet  not  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  principal  actions  for  which  medals 
were  granted,  yet,  in  despite  of  their  exertions  and  gallantry  in  many 
minor  affairs,  were  excluded.  If  valour  deserves  to  be  rewarded,  surely 
it  is  its  exhibition  and  not  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  exerted,  that 
should  entitle  to  it.  The  injustice  of  decorating  all  on  some  occasions* 
and  only  a  portion  on  others,  is  highly  deserving  of  reprobation. 

At  the  time  when  the  operations  in  China  were  so  successfully  con- 
cluded, and  the  dispensation  of  medals  and  honours  so  liberally  made,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  officers  present  having  been  made  C.  B/s, 
some  of  their  knowing  friends  in  the  east,  aware  of  the  little  hard  ser- 
vice which  had  entitled  them  to  the  honour,  facetiously  transmuted  the 
meaning  into  "  China  bricks." 

En  passant,  on  the  subject  of  medals,  "  Punch"  in  a  late  number 
made  a  capital  hit — in  his  representations  of  the  burly  yeomanry  pri- 
vates, whose  "old  sow  had  gained  a  silver  medal  at  the  last  agricultural 
society,  and  thought  as  how  he  might  wear  it  at  the  review  P 
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I  am  far  from  wishing  to  say  a  single  word  in  disparagement  of  the 
gallant  soldiers  who,  with  comparative  ease,  yet  most  deservedly,  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  honorary  distinctions  which  our  national 
authorities  in  the  paroxysm  of  liberal  re-action,  were  pleased  to  lavish 
upon  them.  The  soldiers  of  the  present  day,  are  no  doubt  as  brave, 
ready  to  encounter  dangers,  and  surmount  difficulties,  as  their  fathers 
were  before  them— but  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  have  been  born 
under  better  auspices,  and  serve  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 
Honours  are  now  more  liberally  dispensed,  and  meritorious  actions  are 
rewarded  in  a  manner  which  no  exertions,  courage,  or  service  performed 
by  their  predecessors  could  obtain. 

The  manner  in  which  honours  are  bestowed  in  England,  is  calculated 
to  insult  real  merit.  The  Legion  of  Honour  is  the  best  adapted  that 
now  exists  for  distinguishing  and  rewarding  all  kinds  of  merit,  civil 
or  military ;  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  riband  serving  to  distin- 
guish the  different  classes.  We  desire  to  see  established  in  this 
country  an  order  of  a  similar  nature,  and  equally  well  calculated  to 
honour  all  to  whom  honour  is  due,  including  subaltern  officers,  private 
soldiers,  and  common  seamen.  Are  they  unworthy  of  such  honour  ? 
does  Greenwich,  Chelsea,  or  our  regiments  of  pensioners  contain  none 
worthy  of  their  Sovereign's  marked  approbation  ?  why  should  we  not 
lead  by  reward,  as  well  as  drive  by  punishment  ?  why  should  not  all 
ranks  have  open  to  them  medals,  decorations,  badges,  pensions,  and  civil 
privileges  on  retirement  or  discharge  ?  We  might  also  suggest  a  fourth 
class  being  added  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  include  soldiers  and 
sailers  of  every  rank — but  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  institute  a  new 
order  altogether,  an  order  of  Victoria. 

The  United  Service  Magazine,  for  November  last,  in  a  leading  article 
entitled  the  "  British  Legion  of  Honour,"  takes  up  the  subject,  and  justly 
remarks  the  paucity  which  formerly  existed  with  us  in  regard  to  honorary 
decorations  for  military  services,  being  then  confined  to  "  a  select  and 
favoured  few."  The  change  which  has  lately  taken  place  is  also  point-* 
edly  observed,  medals  and  ribands  being  now  "  as  plentiful  as  black* 
berries,"  which,  it  is  appropriately  remarked,  has  greatly  lessened  their 
standard  value,  and  that  to  appreciate  their  worth  justly,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  "  they  speak  of  Syria,  China,  or  India, 
or  more  noted  fields,  and  dearly-bought  conquests  when  George  the  Third 
was  King,"  i.  e.  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  or  Syria  and  China  bricks. 

The  necessity  for  the  institution  of  a  suitable  order  to  include  the 
deserving  of  every  class  in  the  realm,  civil  and  military,  I  think  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  Something  of  the  kind  has  been  repeatedly  suggested — 
Vide  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  April,  1836,  page  505,  and  the 
July  number  for  1849,  page  394.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
number  for  November  last  above  quoted,  strongly  advocates  the  insti- 
tution of  one  "  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  its  palmy  days,"  and  perhaps  nothing  could  answer  better,  but  I  would 
not  be  indebted  to  the  French  or  any  other  source  for  a  distinguishing 
appellation.  Legion  of  Honour  was  adopted  by  Napoleon,  and  no  doubt 
is  highly  appropriate,  it  thus,  however,  belongs  to  them  by  right — pos- 
session, according  to  the  old  adage,  being  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  as 
there  exists  no  necessity  for  interfering  with  their  tenure,  let  them  keep 
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it.  Better,  far  better  in  every  respect,  that  ours  should  be  styled  the 
"  Royal  Victoria  or  British  Order  of  Merit"  A  title  not  liable  to  be 
confounded  with,  or  pale  before  any  rival  denomination  whatever. 

To  this  order  of  merit,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  in  or  out  of 
the  service,  all  might  aspire.  It  should  be  granted  for  individual  gal- 
lantry, in  or  out  of  the  field,  and  for  especial  merit  in  every  situation  or 
capacity,  the  colour  of  the  riband  serving  to  distinguish  the  different 
classes  civil  and  military.  In  the  distribution  of  the  order,  it  ought  to 
be  recollected  that  brilliant  exploits  are  not  always  worthy  and  meri- 
torious, if  rashly  achieved  and  at  the  hazard  of  occasioning  infinitely 
greater  mischief  in  case  of  failure,  than  the  good  their  successful  accom- 
plishment could  effect ;  for  after  all,  decorating  the  deserving  is  not 
intended  solely  as  a  means  of  reward,  but  also  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
others  to  perform  their  duties  attentively,  carefully,  habitually,  and 
zealously — in  fact  to  establish  and  preserve  that  sort  of  tone  in  the  dif- 
ferent services,  civil  and  military,  which  requires  only  opportunity  and 
occasion  to  elicit 

The  device  of  the  iron  cross,  recommended  in  the  same  article,  seems 
objectionable  for  many  reasons — exclusive  of  its  being  symptomatic  of 
Puseyite  and  Roman  Catholic  notions,  when  exposed  to  damp  and  wet 
weather  it  would  be  liable  to  become  tarnished,  to  rust  and  spoil  the 
garment,  costly  or  otherwise,  it  was  intended  to  adorn ;  and  the  material 
is  so  hard  as  to  render  the  process  of  engraving  the  necessary  inscriptions 
almost  impossible.  Now,  I  opine  that  the  metal  used  for  the  insignia 
of  the  order  of  merit  should  be  such  as  to  allow  of  the  name  of  the 
meritorious  action  for  which  it  was  awarded  being  inscribed  thereon,  or 
of  a  plurality  of  glorious  deeds  if  necessary — in  fact  to  serve  as  a  record, 
without  the  clumsy  expedient  of  clasps.  I  would  suggest  silver  as  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  expense  is  unworthy  of  consideration,  and 
after  a  specified  number  of  inscriptions,  say  three  or  four,  that  it  should 
be  gilded,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  superior  merit  As  to  form,  none 
would  answer  better  than  the  medal,  and  for  the  motto  nothing  could 
surpass  the  simple  phrase  "  Order  of  Merit,"  and  of  course  specifying  the 
person's  name  and  actions  rewarded ;  further  to  render  the  order  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  improper  and  unworthy 
subjects,  some  such  precautions  as  recommended  in  the  article  "  British 
Legion  of  Honour,"  should  be  adopted ;  and  candidates  nominated  for 
the  honour  by  commanding  officers  of  corps,  or  ships  after  an  action, 
should  undergo  a  sufficiently  searching  scrutiny  to  certify  the  propriety 
of  the  step,  before  being  submitted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  or 
Sovereign,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  confirmation. 

Of  course,  also,  on  the  institution  of  the  "  Order,"  specific  regulations, 
detailing  the  particulars  and  general  circumstances  under  which  a  can- 
didate's name  should  be  submitted  for  the  honour  of  enrolment,  would 
be  published  for  general  information. 

November  12,  1850.  A 
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Tamt  IV. 

(Continued  from  page  418.) 

Ai  to  out-door  amusements,  they  were  necessarily  Very  fe*, — one  was 
boating;  but,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  surf  at  Cape  Coast  is  so  high, 
as  to  frequently  upset  even  the  native  canoes,  and  renders  it  at  all  times 
most  dangerous  for  any  other  than  a  very  superior  built  whale  boat  to 
face  it.  Our  nautical  amusements  were  therefore  confined  to  a  salt 
water  lake,  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth  at  its  broadest  part — situated  a  little  way  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Coast  town.  The  pleasure  yachts  consisted  of  small  canoes; 
some  schooner  rigged,  some  brigantine,  and  some  cutter;  some  with 
lugsails,  and  some  with  leg-of-mutton  sails— altogether  forming  such  a 
fleet,  as  would  puzzle  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  to  produce,  ft  would 
■eem,  however,  that  few,  if  any,  of  our  members  had  ever  been  taught 
boat  building,  either  at  Ryde  or  Cowes ;  for  the  canoes  here  dignified 
by  such  names  as  the  Petrel,  Dart,  Red  Rover,  &&,  & c,  would  either 
not  sail  at  all,  under  any  press  of  canvas,  or  if  they  did,  were  pretty 
certain  to  upset  in  the  first  attempt  at  "  going  about,"  but  as  the  lake 
was  not  very  deep,  and  lots  of  paddle  canoes  within  hail,  very  little 
personal  risk  was  ever  incurred  by  such  accidents. 

The  only  other  out-door  amusement  that  was  available, was  shooting ; 
and  although  we  looked  in  vain  for  lions  and  elephants  in  the  bush,  and 
hippopotami  in  the  marshes,  or  small  streams  in  the  vicinity, — we  did, 
nevertheless,  manage  to  have  a  few  very  pleasant  rambles,  with  gun  in 
hand, — but  beyond  the  smaller  game,  such  as  the  native  partridge  and 
quail,  there  was  little  of  such  quarry  as  would  be  sought  after  by  the 
sportsman.  Perhaps  the  person  who,  in  addition  to  his  attachment  to 
the  gun,  has  at  the  same  time  some  taste  for  zoology,  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  enjoy  shooting  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  and  to  him,  there  is  ample 
field  for  profitable  amusement,  for  the  low  brushwood,  the  open  valleys, 
the  fields  of  maise,  ground  nut  (Arachis  hypogea),  tiger  nut  (Cyperus 
Badius),  yams,  cassada,  &c,  abound  in  biros  and  quadrupeds,  the 
natural  history  of  which  is  imperfectly,  if  at  all  known.  Shooting  on 
tbe  coast  of  Guinea  is,  however,  not  without  its  dangers ;  for  in  the 
cultivated  fields,  and  especially  while  the  growing  crops  are  yet  green, 
snakes  of  the  most  venomous  nature  occur  in  great  abundance ;  and, 
therefore,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  whoever  would  venture 
into  such  localities  to  have  the  protection  of  high  gaiters,  of  the  very 
thickest  and  toughest  description,  in  order  that  he  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  horrible  black  snake,  and  the  puff*  adder,  which  abound  in  this  part 
of  Africa.  And  although,  like  most,  if  not  all  serpents,  they  will  rather 
•void  than  meet  a  man,  still,  if  accidentally  trodden  upon,  they  will 
instantly  deliver  their  empoisoned  bite. 

The  objects  I  have  in  view  in  publishing  these  "  extracts  from  notes," 
are  to  communicate  an  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea ;  to  make  a  few  enquiries  into  the  probable  cause  of  its  insalu- 
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brity ;  to  notice  some  circumstances  which  may  have  hitherto  tended  to 
retard  the  advance  of  commerce  and  civilization  in  this  part  of  Africa ; 
to  give  a  short  description  of  some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines ;  and,  finally,  to  convey  some  faint  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Europeans  pass  their  time,  during  their  allotted  period  here.  In 
fulfilling  these  ends,  it  is  feared  that  sometimes  I  have  been  tedious ; 
but  if  so,  my  apology  is,  that  I  write  with  a  strong  desire  to  attract  for 
the  Gold  Coast  the  attention  of  more  powerful  advocates ;  so  that  mea- 
sures may  be  adopted  to  develop  its  vast  resources ;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  wish  to  show  a  few  of  the  disadvantages  against  which  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  go  there,  have  to  labour.  And  I  am  actuated  by 
the  belief,  that  ere  many  years  shall  have  elapsed,  this  line  of  coast 
will,  instead  of  its  present  impenetrable  **  bush/'  be  covered  with  lux- 
uriant fields,  variegated  by  mai*e,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar;  in  some  places, 
indigo  and  rice  ;  and  in  fact,  all  the  ordinary  produce  of  our  inter-tro- 
pical possessions.  And  that  the  climate  will  have  been  so  much  inn 
proved,  as  to  render  €t  the  white  man's  grave"  an  appellation  of  but 
what  the  coast  has  been ;  while  our  officers  will  entertain  no  more 
dread  of  this  part  of  Africa,  than  they  now  do  of  our  West  India 
islands. 

The  common  belief  among  those  who  are  practically  unacquainted 
with  the  army  is,  that  so  soon  as  the  emancipated  schoolboy  has  passed 
through  that  mysterious  metamorphosis  effected  by  a  brief  mention  of 
his  name  in  the  London  Gazette,  he  becomes  henceforward  so  far 
removed  from  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity  as  to  be  for  ever  free  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties  which  are  the  inheritance  of  our  race  in  general. 
His  path  through  life  becomes  strewn  with  the  choicest  roses,  among  the 
green  leaves  and  soft  flowers  of  which  not  a  thorn  lurks.  That  dictum, 
in  obedience  to  which  man  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
does  not  extend  to  him ;  and  while  his  less  favoured  companions  must 
needs  exert  their  every  energy  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  position  in 
society — a  competency  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  their  declining 
days,  and  enable  them  to  place  their  children  above  want,  our  young 
military  hero  starts  into  life  at  once,  and  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
pleasure  and  unalloyed  enjoyment  is  his.  It  so  happens,  however,  that 
England  has  a  number  of  foreign  possessions,  in  which  a  certain  por- 
tion of  her  troops  are  obliged  to  serve ;  and  it  very  frequently  occurs 
that  officers  who,  when  they  first  entered  the  service,  scarcely  looked 
bevdnd  the  walls  of  a  drawing-room,  or  a  ball-room,  as  the  sphere  in 
which  their  military  conquests  were  to  be  made,  find  themselves  suddenly 
ordered  for  u  foreign  service."  To  some  the  very  idea  of  going  u  abroad" 
is  so  shocking  that  they  find  reasons  to  exchange  or  sell.  These  are  not 
considered  to  be  the  u  working  men"  of  the  army— those  who  earn  this 
appellation  being  they  who,  while  they  wear  Her  Majesty's  uniform,  are 
ready  to  serve  in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  it  is  considered  they  can 
best  further  her  interests. 

No  sooner,  then,  does  a  working  man  arrive  at  a  foreign  station  than 
he  finds  that  even  in  the  army  he  has  sufficient  employment  to  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  his  time ;  this  is  the  case  everywhere,  but  especially 
so  ill  Western  Africa,  where  an  officer  may  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  the 
duty  of  every  department  connected  with  the  army ;  for  in  a  climate 
sucn  as  this  the  battalion  officer  may  frequently,  in  addition  to  his 
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own  duties,  have  to  perform  those  of  the  engineer,  the  commissariat, 
and  barrack  department ;  and  during  my  residence  at  Cape  Coast  I  have 
seen  the  fame  officer  who  commanded  the  detachment  of  troops  then  on 
church  parade,  afterwards  ascend  the  pulpit  and  read  the  service:  when 
on  other  occasions  he  has  had  to  see  the  day's  rations  served  out  at  the 
commissariat  stores— to  make  a  gun-carriage— to  erect  a  light-house — 
make  the  barrack  inspection— command  a  funeral  party,  and  read  the 
burial  service ;  while  I  have  also  seen  a  medical  officer,  in  addition  to 
these  various  duties,  proceed  on  a  warlike  expedition  and  there  deal 
destruction  with  congreve  rockets.  Such  a  variety  of  occupations  ought 
to  go  far  towards  conveying  to  whoever  performs  them  a  tolerably  clear 
impression  of  the  dependence  of  one  department  of  the  service  with 
another ;  and  personal  observation  has  convinced  me  that  in  the  tropics 
generally,  hut  more  particularly  in  Guinea,  the  more  an  European  is 
occupied,  without  leading  to  exhaustion  or  fatigue,  the  more  likely  is 
he  to  retain  his  health  unimpaired,  or  should  he  become  attacked  by 
disease,  the  greater  is  his  chance  of  recovery. 

With  reference  to  a  region  of  which  so  little  is  generally  known  at 
home  as  there  is  of  the  country  surrounding  Cape  Coast,  were  any  one 
to  write  his  reminiscences,  he  might  instead  of  occupying  a  few  pages  in 
a  periodical  fill  a  tolerably-sixed  volume  j  and  it  is  strange  indeed  if 
out  of  the  chaff  a  few  sound  grains  of  information  might  not  be  occa- 
sionally pickecL  There  are  many  points  connected  with  this  most  interest- 
ing country  upon  which  it  does  not  suit  me  now  to  enter ;  thus,  the  vari- 
ous subjects  embraced  under  botany  and  xoology  I  do  not  here  discuss ; 
nor  have  I  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Europeans,  and  the  endeavours  of  missionaries 
have  tended  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  native — I  have  not  men- 
tioned how  British  law  is  dispensed  here,  nor  how  natives  and  others 
convicted  before  European  tribunals  are  punished— I  have  not  even 
hinted  at  the  total  neglect  of  Cape  Coast  evinced  by  the  commander  of 
the  squadron  for  the  suppression  of  slavery,  during  1847  and  part  of 
1848,  during  which  period  export  slavery  might,  for  aught  the  naval 
authorities  knew,  have  been  flourishing  here  as  when  the  fort  was  first 
built  as  a  slave  hold.  These  I  leave  for  the  present ;  but  before  con-* 
eluding  this  paper,  and,  as  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who 
know  not  what  it  is  to  "  fight  against  the  heathen,"  I  venture  to  give 
some  account  of  an  expedition  against  one  of  the  most  blood-thirsty 
tyrants  that  ever  bore  the  title  of  "  king." 

About  seventy  miles  to  windward  of  Cape  Coast  is  the  country  of 
Apollonia— a  tract  of  about  forty  square  miles  in  extent,  possessing  a 
rich  and  fertile  soil,  well  watered  by  several  rivers  of  considerable 
fixe,  and  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  readily  shut  up  against  all  intruders 
from  landward,  while,  beyond  the  small  trading  vessels  that  occasionally 
« came  to"  outside  the  five  ranges  of  heavy  breakers  that  separate  it 
from  sea,  none  other  ever  approach  this  part  of  the  coast  Over  this 
secluded  spot  «  YansuAcka"  was  king  during  the  year  1830.  The 
late  African  Company  had  a  fort  which  was  in  charge  of  a  sergeant  of 
the  Royal  African  Corps,  and  one  of  the  servants  of  this  sergeant  was 
«*  Quaco  Acka,"  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  During  this  eventful 
year  "  Yansu  Acka"  died ;  and  some  were  bold  enough  to  whisper  that 
he  had  been  deprived  of  life  by  poison ;  but  medical  jurisprudence  not 
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having  been  much  cultivated  by  the  native  African,  the  remains  of  the 
deceased  king  were  borne  solemnly  to  the  grave— four  of  his  slaves  were 
stunned  as  they  stood  contemplating  "  the  region  of  death/* — the  coffin 
was  lowered  upon  their  still  living  and  breaming  bodies,  and  the  cold 
earth  covered  the  victims  of  ambition  and  superstition.  About  the 
same  time  the  old  sergeant  was  numbered  with  the  dead ;  and  "  Quaco 
Acka,"  with  a  considerable  amount  of  cash  in  hand*  succeeded  as  law- 
ful sovereign.  From  this  time  the  fort  of  Apollonia  appears  to  have 
been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  so  that  now  little  more  than  the  bare  walls 
of  it  remain ;  yet  the  tract  of  country  known  by  the  natives  as 
"  Amenycha,"  and  by  the  Europeans,  Apollonia,  was  still  considered 
to  be  a  friendly  dependency  of  Great  Britain. 

Quaco  Acka  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  continued  to  hoist  the 
Union  flag,  yet  took  effectual  means  to  render  himself  in  appearance  an 
independent  monarch,  if  he  was  not  so  in  reality.  He  soon  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  disposition,  as  is  clear  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  subjected  his  own  sister  to  the  operation  of  vivi- 
section, in  order  that  he  might  observe  the  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero- 
At  the  principal  entrance  to  his  palace  was  a  wild  fig  tree,  under  the 
shade  of  which  it  was  his  custom,  at  certain  periods,  to  sit  while  his 
executioners  decapitated  in  his  presence,  such  of  his  slaves  or  prisoners 
of  war  as  he  in  his  savage  caprice  chose  thus  to  sacrifice.  Some  of  those 
who  fell  into  his  hands  he  would  leave  chained  upon  the  beach  at  low 
water,  and  revel  in  their  shrieks  of  agony  as  the  tide  gradually  rose  upon 
them.  And  others,  he  would  consign  to  a  grave  in  which  while  living, 
they  were  placed  in  the  erect  position ;  a  cocoa-nut  put  above  their 
head,  and  the  soft  mould  thrown  over  all.  This  nut  would  in  progress 
of  time  shoot  forth  its  stem  and  feather-like  plume ;  and  upon  these 
would  this  savage  gloat,  while  in  the  row  of  palm  trees  which  thus 
speedily  sprung  up,  he  contemplated  the  destruction  of  his  victims.  He, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  continually  at  war  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring native  states,  and  even  ventured  to  make  several  incursions  into 
the  possessions  of  the  French  at  Assinee,  and  the  Dutch  at  Axim,  so  that  in 
1855,  it  became  necessary  to  send  a  force  from  Cape  Coast  against  him, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  300  ounces  of  gold 
dust,  and  obliged  to  make  promises  of  better  behaviour.  This  lesson 
however,  seems  to  have  had  very  little  effect,  for  he  speedily  relapsed 
into  his  former  habits,  and  therefore,  in  1858,  a  second  expedition  was 
sent  against  him,  and  he  was  on  this  occasion  fined  800  ounces  of  gold. 
This,  instead  of  bringing  him  more  under  subjection  to  the  British, 
seems  to  have  driven  him  the  more  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Hence* 
forward  he  was  at  constant  war  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  took  steps 
to  shut  up  the  ordinary  lines  of  communication  between  his  own  conn* 
try  and  those  in  the  vicinity,  by  allowing  the  brushwood  and  forest  to 
close  up  the  pathways.  In  his  own  territory,  his  word  was  absolute, 
and  his  chief  ambition  seemed  to  be  to  surround  his  palace  with  a  fes- 
toon containing  the  skulls  of  those  whom  his  people  slew  in  battle,  or 
who,  for  some  real  or  supposed  crime,  he  might  sentence  to  death.  Nor 
was  he  satisfied  with  making  war  upon  the  natives  only.  He  again 
made  incursions  into  the  Dutch  territories,  destroying  some  of  their 
villages;  he  murdered  some  French  officers  and  men,  and  maltreated 
the  captains  of  such  European  vessels  as  he  could  get  within  his  power. 
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The  Lieut-Governor  of  Cape  Coast  having  formed  an  intention  of 
visiting  this  savage,  sent  two  messengers  to  intimate  his  wish,  but  the 
king  refused  even  to  see  these  emissaries.  After  a  little  time,  two  more  were 
dispatched  to  Apollonia,  but  on  this  occasion  the  king  detained  one  as  a 
prisoner,  and  after  inflicting  a  severe  castigation  upon  the  other,  sent 
him  hack  with  an  intimation  to  the  Governor,  that  in  the  event  of  his 
majesty  being  troubled  with  any  more  such  messengers,  he  should  raze 
Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the  ground,  and  as  the  grand  climax,  dine  off  his 
Excellency's  liver.  Finally,  he  of  Apollonia  made  an  incursion  into  the 
Dutch  territory  at  Axim,  destroyed  some  of  the  villages,  and  captured 
several  canoes,  the  crews  of  which,  after  mutilating  in  various  ways,  he 
committed  to  heavy  irons  and  kept  as  prisoners. 

The  Governor  of  Dutch  Elmina  now  made  a  representation  of  the 
matter  to  the  English  Governor  at  Cape  Coast,  and  even  hinted  that  in 
the  event  of.  measures  not  being  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  punish 
the  misconduct  of  a  British  subject,  the  Dutch  would  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  fitting  out  an  armed  force  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  March,  1 848,  and  as  the  rainy  season  was 
fast  approaching,  it  was  very  evident  that  whatever  steps  were  to  be 
taken,  must  be  both  devised  and  executed  quickly.  Unless,  indeed,  we 
wished  by  delay  and  indecision,  to  allow  the  monster  with  whom  we 
had  to  deal  sufficient  time  to  lay  in  his  necessary  stores ;  and  embody  an 
army  that  might  prove  to  our  small  numbers  as  formidable  an  opposition 
as  did  those  upon  a  recent  occasion  of  a  senuVbarbarous  state  to  our  army 
on  the  Sutlej.  Our  Governor  was  at  this  time  absent,  and  his  duties 
at  Cape  Coast  were  performed  by  Mr.  Brodie  Cruikshank,  one  of  the 
resident  merchants,  who,  from  his  talents,  and  uniform  upright  deal- 
ings with  the  natives  during  many  years,  had  obtained  for  himself  a  degree 
of  respect  and  influence  among  them  such  as  no  other  European  upon  the 
coast  could  pretend  to.  With  him,  then,  virtually  rested  the  entire  ar- 
rangements for  the  proposed  expedition,  which  by  a  decision  of  all  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Cape  Coast,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  fit  out  forthwith. 
He  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Lieut.- 
Governor,  had  the  native  chiefs  of  Cape  Coast  and  the  immediate  vici- 
nity summoned  to  a  conference  which  was  held  at  his  house  on  the  l6'th 
of  March.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  raise  volunteers  in  the 
town,  while  messengers  were  dispatched  to  such  chiefs  as  were  known 
to  be  friendly  to  our  government,  requesting  them  to  furnish  as  many 
men  as  they  could  spare* 

The  greater  number  of  our  levies  had  to  provide  themselves  with 
arms,  but  measures  were  adopted  to  furnish  from  the  public  stores,  a 
few  firelocks,  bayonets,  swords,  and  pistols  to  a  small  number  of  young 
men  from  Cape  Coast,  who  had  previously  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  enough  of  "  company's  drill "  to  enable  them  to  form  themselves 
into  a  "  volunteer  corps."  An  application  was  made  to  the  commodore 
commanding  on  the  station  for  a  man-of-war  vessel  to  co-operate.  A 
merchant  brig  was  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  store  ship, 
and  the  ready  money  required  was  in  a  great  measure  furnished  by  some 
of  the  resident  merchants. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  having  returned  on  the  night  of  the  17th, 
the  Cape  Coast  levies  were  reviewed  the  following  day,  and  short  as  the 
notice  had  been,  not  fewer  than  athousand  volunteers  presented  themselves. 
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They  were  harangued  at  some  length  by  His  Excellency,  and  all  seemed 
full  of  military  ardour.  All  the  men  of  the  First  West  India  regiment 
who  could  be  spared  were  held  in  readiness  to  march,  but  the  Captain 
in  command  of  the  detachment  having  at  this  time  fallen  a  victim  to 
fever,  the  only  officer  of  the  regiment  left,  was  a  Lieutenant,  who  ac- 


The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  course  determined  to  proceed  in  chief  com- 
mand, and  the  only  other  officers  whose  services  were  available  were  a 
Staff  Surgeon  of  the  second  class  and  an  Assistant  Surgeon.  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  however,  instantly  offered  his  services,  as  also  Mr.  Frank 
Swanzy,  another  influential  merchant  here.  These  were  most  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  to  each  of  the  civilians  was  given  a  wing  of  the 
native  levies  who  were  to  be  raised.  On  the  19th,  the  Dutch  Governor 
of  Elmina  came  to  offer  his  services,  but  they  were  politely  declined  ; 
it  being  considered  that  whatever  was  to  be  done  had  better  be  effected 
by  the  unassisted  power  of  our  own  people.  On  the  20th,  the  chartered 
brig  anchored  in  the  roads,  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  embarking 
stores  of  all  descriptions,  including  fifty  days'  provisions  for  the  West 
India  soldiers.  On  the  following  day  H.M.S  "Dolphin"  arrived  off 
Cape  Coast,  but  the  Commander  (Honble.  R.  Boyle)  had  strict  orders 
merely  to  convey  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  and  from  whatever  places 
His  Excellency  might  desire,  but  to  take  no  part  whatever  in  any  active 
operations  that  might  be  meditated.  Thus  then  were  we  at  once  de- 
prived of  what  we  considered  indispensable  assistance ;  yet  it  was  not  a 
time  to  hesitate  or  exhibit  pusillanimity.  Our  preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  move  on  the  morning 
of  the  23rd ;  but  another  cause  of  annoyance  now  presented  itself,  this 
happened  to  be  Friday,  and  the  Fetish  men  having  positively  forbidden 
that  any  expedition  shou  d  start  upon  that  day,  not  a  native  would  move 
from  his  home,  so  that  at  the  very  outset  we  had  to  sacrifice  a  valuable 
day  to  the  degrading  superstitions  of  the  country.  Of  course  all  eyes 
were  upon  the  six  "  white  men  "  who  were  thus  about  to  €t  beard  "  such 
a  bloody  and  remorseless  tyrant  as  he  who  was  the  cause  of  the  present 
commotion,  and  in  order  that  due  honour  might  be  done  to  "  the  small 
but  devoted  crew,"  an  entertainment  was  this  evening  given  us  by  that 
prince  of  hospitable  men  Mr.  Thomas  Hutton,  senior  merchant  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  On  the  24th,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  sailed  in  the  "Dolphin"  for  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Axim. 
The  men  of  the  First  West  India  Regiment,  with  the  Lieutenant  in 
command  and  Staff  Surgeon,  sailed  soon  after  In  the  merchant  brig, 
the  two  gentlemen  volunteers  being  left  to  bring  on  their  levies  by 
land. 

Having  had  occasion  to  call  at  Dixcove,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on 
board  some  Indian  corn,  we  observed  two  circumstances  which  may 
now  be  mentioned.  As  we  were  walking  about  this  town  in  the  even- 
ing, we  saw  numbers  of  natives  busily  occupied  in  carrying  portions  of 
clay  from  the  outside,  while  the  fact  of  their  working  very  hard  indeed, 
and  being  headed  by  musicians,  shewed  that  they  were  occupied  on 
some  Fetish  mission,  and  accordingly,  on  accompanying  them,  we  found 
that  they  were  busy  erecting  a  small  round  temple  in  which  they  were 
about  to  bury  the  "  peace  drum,"  previous  to  their  joining  the  expedition 
on  which  we  were  engaged.    This  ceremony  reminded  us  of  that  prac- 


cordingly  took  command 
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tised  by  the  South  American  Indians  of  burying  the  mar  knife,  on 
eace  being  proclaimed. 

As  we  were  returning  from  seeing  this  small  Fetish  temple,  we  dis* 
covered  a  great  commotion  among  the  natives  near  the  beach,  and 
speedily  ascertained  the  cause  of  it  to  be  no  other  than  a  large  baboon 
that  had  just  made  his  appearance  among  them ;  but  what  they  con* 
sidered  of  most  consequence  was,  that  such  a  visitor  had  not  been 
among  them  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  when  they  were  about  to 
proceed  on  what  turned  out  to  be  a  successful  warlike  expedition. 
This  then,  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  Great  Fetish ;  who,  by  thus 
personally  appearing,  gave  incontestable  evidence  of  his  approval  of 
their  cause,  and  predicted  certain  success  to  their  arms. 

Having  sailed  from  Dixcove,  during  the  night  of  the  98th,  we 
anchored  off  Axim  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day ;  and 
having  obtained  from  the  Dutch  Governor  there  the  use  of  a  house  in 
the  town  for  the  accommodation  of  West  India  soldiers,  he  very  kindly 
put  us  up  in  the  fort.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  country  of 
Axim  is  only  separated  from  Apollonia  by  the  river  Encobra ;  and 
that  therefore  our  present  halting  place  must  be  that  from  which  our 
aggressive  measures  really  commence.  Here  then,  our  force  had  to 
collect ;  ammunition  had  to  be  served  out ;  canoes  and  canoe  men  to 
enable  us  to  cross  the  Encobra ;  and  whatever  other  rivers  we  might 
have  to  encounter,  had  to  be  provided.  And  it  was  also  necessary  that 
we  should  obtain  some  information  relative  to  the  means  of  resistance  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Apollonian  chief,  besides  sending  some  reconnoiter- 
ing  parties  to  ascertain  what  should  be  our  most  convenient  point  to 
enter  his  territories. 

For  a  few  days,  during  which  we  were  being  reinforced  at  Axim,  our 
native  levies  from  various  parts  of  the  neighbouring  territories  continued 
to  collect ;  and  as  each  company  marched  in,  headed  by  its  musicians 
making  most  discordant  noises  upon  torn  toms,  and  their  favorite  war 
horns  made  from  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  and  bearing  upon  them  one 
or  more  human  jaw-bones — the  cherished  trophies  of  other  battles— 
the  men  dressed  in  the  most  rude  and  fantastic  costumes  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  imagined — they  formed  a  spectacle  sufficient  to  fill  with  lasting 
regret  him  who  had  not  the  talent  to  commit  by  the  aid  of  the  pencil, 
a  true  representation  of  the  motley  group  to  paper.  It  was  also  ne- 
cessary to  give  an  advance  to  our  heterogenous  army  ;  and  accordingly, 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  Mr.  Swanzy,  who  had  now  arrived  with  the 
divisions,  gave  subsistence  to  their  men,  at  the  rate  of  three  half  pence  per 
diem  ;  gold  dust  to  that  amount  having  been  served  out. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Axim,  a  party  of  refugees  from  Apol- 
lonia waited  upon  our  Lieutenant  Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
information  relative  to  the  resources  of  the  chief,  from  whose  vengeance 
they  had  at  various  periods  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Among  them  was  an 
old  man,  named  Baheenee,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  who,  eight  years  pre- 
viously, had  been  employed  by  the  King  of  Apollonia  to  erect  a  flag 
staff  outside  the  principal  town  ;  and  while  so  engaged,  it  so  happened 
that  by  some  accident,  the  pole  while  being  raised,  fell  upon  and  killed 
one  of  the  king's  people.  And  for  this  sad  mishap,  poor  Baheenee,  in 
order  to  save  his  own  life  had  to  take  protection  under  the  Dutch. 
Now,  however,  he  offered  himself  as  a  guide,  and  he  was  accepted. 
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Among  the  refugees  was  also  a  Fetish  man,  who  for  some  reason  or 
other,  had  to  abscond  a  few  months  before,  and  consequently  ought  to 
have  had  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  country  than  old  Baheenee ;  yet 
he  made  no  ofler  of  his  services,  but  on  the  contrary,  kindly  volunteered 
to  remain  behind  and  make  Fetish  for  "  catching  the  King,"  while  we 
were  advancing. 

Between  the  town  of  Axim  and  the  river  Encobra,  lay  a  wide  sandy 
beach  for  about  two  miles,  only  broken  in  one  or  two  places,  by  rugged 
portions  and  detritus  of  decomposing  primitive  rocks — and  beyond  this 
about  an  equal  distance  was  rendered  impassable  by  dense  bush,  the 
narrow  pathways  that  had  formerly  existed  in  it  having  become 
obliterated,  for  as  during  the  previous  few  years,  all  communication  be- 
tween Apollonia  and  the  surrounding  districts  had  been  cut  off,  the 
various  approaches  to  it  speedily  became  impassable.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  reconnoitering  party  could  get  through  this  then,  was  by  having 
several  experienced  "bushmen"  with  hatchets,  cutting  the  branches 
which  blocked  up  the  spaces  between  the  large  forest  trees — so  dense 
was  the  "  cover"  through  which  we  thus  cut  our  way,  that  although  our 
expedition  was  made  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  scarcely  a  ray  of  the 
sun  reached  us,—- and  as  we  thus  toiled  on  among  "  the  green  wood," 
our  chief  amusement  was  picking  the  wild  guavas  that  grew  around  in 
myriads.  Tedious  and  harassing  as  this  particular  duty  was,  we  learned 
enough  to  enable  us  to  arrange  our  after  movements  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

During  the  few  days  that  we  were  necessarily  delayed  here,  the  natives 
were  employed  in  converting  the  bullets  that  were  served  out  to  them 
into  small  square  portions,  which  they  insisted  in  maintaining,  were 
more  deadly  than  the  globular  missile.  Every  afternoon,  each  company 
paraded  for  inspection,  and  we  were  somewhat  amused  and  astonished 
to  see  that  the  Captain  of  one  of  them  was  a  native  lady. 

Immediately  after  nightfall  on  the  5th  of  April,  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand natives  well  armed,  and  carrying  axes,  were  dispatched  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  a  road  of  25  feet  in  breadth  through  the  belt  of 
forest  that  separated  us  from  the  river,  but  with  injunctions  not 
to  proceed  quite  to  the  bank ;  a  strip  of  a  few  yards  in  depth  having 
been  ordered  to  be  left  until  such  time  as  the  head  of  our  column  should 
come  up  the  following  morning. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  our  force,  now  increased  to  not  fewer  than 
eight  thousand  natives  of  one  description  or  another,  and  six  european 
officers,  marched  from  Axim  at  half-past  five  o'clock  a.m.,  but  owing  to 
the  very  great  difficulty  there  was  to  get  carriers— and,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  there  being  no  horses  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  we  experienced 
some  trouble  in  getting  our  indispensable  stores  brought  on.  Two  light 
field  pieces  which  had  been  brought  so  far  from  Cape  Coast,  had  to  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  Dutch,  so  that  we  were  left  solely  dependant  upon 
a  few  congreve  rockets.  Two  twelve  and  two  three  pounder  tubes  being 
intended  to  cover  the  force  while  crossing  the  Encobra — and  two 
smaller  tubes  of  one  pound  caliber  sent  with  each  of  our  civil 
commandants. 

As  the  "Dolphin"  could  be  of  no  further  use  to  us  on  account  of  the 
positive  orders  that  her  commander  had  received  from  the  commodore, 
she  was  not  long  detained  at  Axim,  but  the  chartered  merchantman  got 
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under  weigh  about  the  hour  of  our  departure ;  as  did  also  a  small  fleet 
of  native  canoes  that  were  intended  to  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Encobra, 
so  as  to  take  us  across  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  head  of  the 
column  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  river  at  7  am.,  and  on  a  signal  being 
given,  the  canoes  that  had  a  little  time  previous  arrived  outside  the  surf, 
made  towards  us,  but  on  account  of  the  heavy  rollers  that  break  all 
along  this  coast,  several  got  upset — yet  so  many  got  safely  beyond  the 
bar,  that  upwards  of  300  of  our  men  crossed  at  the  same  time.  A  large 
number  of  Apoilonians  had  collected,  no  doubt  in  utter  astonishment  at 
seeing  such  a  force  about  to  make  an  unexpected  incursion  into 
their  country.  In  case  however  that  their  intentions  might  have  been 
otherwise  than  peaceable,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disperse  the  crowd  by 
means  of  one  of  our  rockets,  and  accordingly  the  port-fire  was  applied, 
but  the  deadly  missile  instead  of  taking  the  direction  intended,  shot 
straight  up  into  the  air,  but  speedily  reversing  its  course  dropped  into 
the  river  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tube  from  which  it  had  just  been 
discharged.  For  some  seconds  we  expected  it  to  come  right  among  us, 
but  much  to  our  relief,  the  noise  that  its  combustion  created  in 
the  water  ceased,  and  we  knew  that  the  ignition  had  most  fortunately 
become  extinguished :  our  next  attempt  was  a  little  more  fortunate,  and 
our  third  succeeded  in  sending  the  rocket  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd ; 
a  fourth  immediately  followed, — and  with  this  small  expenditure  of 
ammunition  was  "  the  passage  of  the  Encobra"  forced. 

No  sooner  had  our  army  crossed,  than  they  commenced  the  work  of 
pillage  and  destruction,  for  which  purpose  a  body  of  the  natives  rushed 
upon  a  village  that  lay  at  a  small  distance;  and  finding  it  deserted 
obtained  easy  possession  of  such  domestic  animals  as  it  contained,  and 
shortly  afterwards  presented  a  somewhat  novel  appearance  as  they 
returned,  each  with  a  Muscovy  duck  which  he  had  taken  prisoner,  and 
for  better  safety  first  cut  its  carotids  and  then  suspended  over  his 
shoulders. 

Our  march  now  lay  along  a  sandy  beach  of  about  50  or  60  yards  in 


than  a  few  feet.  The  low  dense  and  prickly  brushwood  covering  the 
banks  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  body  of  men  to  make  their  way 
through  it,  so  that  we  were  occasionally  obliged  to  wade  knee  deep 
through  the  advancing  tide.  We  passed  a  number  of  villages,  but  found 
all  deserted,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  not  one  was  left  unrifled, 
while  the  greater  number,  after  having  been  sacked,  were  given  up  to 
the  flames.  At  last  we  arrived  at  a  tolerably  large  one,  where  we  halted 
for  the  night ;  our  Commissariat  being  readily  and  amply  supplied  by 
the  numbers  of  oxen,  sheep,  pies,  cats,*  and  fowls  that  were  shot  by 
our  "  brave  army."  It  appeared  that  foraging  parties  went  out  in  sev- 
eral directions,  and  one  of  these  bodies  having  been  opposed,  a  skirmish 
ensued  in  which  two  Apoilonians  lost  their  lives,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, our  people  marched  in,  bringing  with  them  the  two  heads,  as 
trophies  of  their  victory,  the  jaw  bones  being  intended  to  ornament 
some  chiefs'  war  horn. 

During  the  succeeding  "  eventful  night"  our  iuvincibles  were  from 

♦  To  a  Fantec,  a  cat  or  a  dog.  and  even  the  foul  feeding  Neophron  (a  species  of 
Vulture)  afford  as  dainty  a  meal  as  do  turtle  aud  venison  to  an  Alderman, 


breadth  at  low  water,  but  when 
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some  unaccountable  cause  seised  with  such  a  panic  that  they  appeared 
to  make  a  simultaneous  rush  towards  the  beach — forgetting  in  their 
haste  to  carry  with  them  their  arms.  Had  a  score  of  determined  Apol- 
lonian* now  got  amongst  us,  we  should  have  fallen  a  very  easy  prey  to 
them,  but  they  did  not,  and  so  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  our  men 
were  quieted.  On  the  following  day  we  marched  at  dawn,  crossed  a 
second  large  river  named  the  "  Abmoosoo."  During  our  progress,  the 
king,  who  now  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  be  made  aware  of  our 
advance,  sent  several  messengers  to  learn  from  the  Lieut-Governor, 
what  was  the  cause  of  thus  laying  waste  his  majesty's  villages,  and  des- 
troying his  subjects*  cattle.  To  these  messages  however,  His  Excel- 
lency sent  in  reply  "a  ball  cartridge"  which,  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  coast  is  held  to  signify  what  they  term  "  war  palaver."  Some 
armed  bodies  of  men  at  times  collected  upon  the  beach,  as  if  to  oppose  us, 
but  a  small  rocket  or  two  speedily  dispersed  them,  while  the  near  vici- 
nity of  our  chartered  brig  gave  them  the  idea  of  danger  from  that 
quarter ;  they  having  taken  her  for  a  man-of-war.  About  5  p.  m.,  we 
arrived  after  a  harassing  march,  at  the  king's  town,  which  we  found  also 
deserted,  and  forthwith  set  to  work  to  make  ourselves  comfortable  in  the 
Palace;  a  large  building  partly  of  clay,  and  partly  of  wood,  containing 
innumerable  passages  and  apartments. 

From  this  time  all  that  was  done  in  prosecuting  the  object  of  our 
expedition,  was  performed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Swansy  and  Mr. 
Cruikshank ;  both  of  whom  were  out  in  the  bush  continually  with  their 
men,  and  in  order  to  shew  the  suffering  to  which  they  were  subjected 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  one 
occasion,  Mr.  Cruikshank  offered  £8  currency,  or  2  ounces  of  gold  dust 
for  a  mouthful  of  water,  and  could  not  get  it.*  Some  desultory  fighting 
took  place  in  the  bush,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  if  we  were  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  king,  it  would  be  more  readily  effected  by  bribery 
than  by  mere  force  of  arms.  A  sum  was  accordingly  named,  and  on  the 
17th  of  April  he  and  several  of  the  "  Royal  family  "  were  handed  over 
by  his  own  people  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  natives  under  Mr.  Swanzy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  safely  lodged  in  charge  of  a  guard  of  West  India 
soldiers  in  a  room  off  the  palace,  in  which  some  years  previously  one  of 
his  sisters,  whom  he  himself  is  reported  to  have  destroyed,  was  buried, 
and  the  grave  having  been  rifled  by  our  levies,  the  ghastly  remains  were 
now  lying  about,  while  the  "  narrow  house  "  remained  unfilled  up. 

The  principal  object  of  our  expedition  having  thus  been  gained,  pre- 
parations for  our  departure  for  Cape  Coast  were  forthwith  commenced. 
Some  endeavours  were  made  to  ascertain  where  the  money  of  our  prisoner 
lay  concealed,  but  these  were  ineffectual.  We  had  therefore  to  content 
ourselves  with  having  obtained  the  man.  On  the  morning  of  the  2 1st 
of  April,  we  commenced  our  homeward  march  ;  Mr.  Cruikshank  with  a 
party  of  natives  having  been  left  to  settle  the  cm/ affairs  of  this  hitherto 
distracted  and  ill-governed  state.  At  Axim,  the  king  and  "Royal 
Family"  were  sent  on  board  our  vessel,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
we  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  having  thus,  in  the  short  space  of  one 
month  raised  an  army,  proceeded  upon  an  arduous  and  difficult  task,  and 
returned  successful. 

♦  It  may  be  stated,  that  although  Apollonia  is  well  supplied  with  rirera,  there 
are  several  large  tracts,  in  which  the  water  is  so  braekish  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  use. 
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Mr.  Cruikshank  had  considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  matters  in 
Apollonia,  but  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  contentment  where  for 
years  before  there  had  been  only  discontent.  The  territory  was  now 
directly  subjected  to  our  government,  but  the  natives  were  permitted  to 
elect  their  future  chief,  and  as  if  to  crown  our  efforts  with'  a  little 
romance,  the  choice  fell  upon  old  "  Baheenee,"  who  some  years  before 
had  to  flee  from  the  vengeance  of  the  now  despised  monarch. 

Shortly  after  our  return  to  Cape  Coast,  our  "  relief'  arrived,  and 
taking  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  coast,  I  proceeded  in  a  trans- 
port to  the  West  Indies  and  thence  easily  got  back  to  Old  England. 
And  now,  on  looking  back  to  our  small  party  who  proceeded  upon  this 
expedition,  I  find  that  the  Lieut,  Governor,  who,  during  the  hardest  of 
the  work  was  snugly  housed  in  the  Palace  has  since  been  Knighted, 
while  Swansy  who  brought  in  the  king,  and  Cruikshank  who  raised  the 
force,  and  afterwards  volunteered  to  establish  our  sway  in  Apollonia,  have 
obtained  no  farther  reward  than  that  of  knowing  that  to  them,  and 
them  alone,  was  due  the  success  of  all  our  operations. 


GENERAL  ROSAS,  AND  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

In  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  confederation,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  whole  of  South  America,  the  population  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  families ;  the  city  and  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cities, — issues  of  the  Spanish  colonisation — are,  as  it  were,  intimately 
Wended  with  the  foreign  element,  which  they  seem  to  represent ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  the  indigenous 
element,  with  all  the  customs  of  primitive  life.  Until  the  accession  to 
power  of  General  Rosas,  who  from  the  first  had  especially  applied  him- 
self to  the  task  of  incorporating  these  two  distinct  races  under  one 
general  head,  by  taming  down  the  half  savage  nature  of  the  country 
party,  this  strongly  marked  separation  between  the  two  castes,  had  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  numerous  revolutions  which  had  hitherto 
distracted  and  laid  waste  the  country.  This  fusion,  it  must  be  allowed, 
was  a  difficult  task  to  perform :  and  though  not  yet  perfectly  accomplished 
it  is  nevertheless  easily  recognisable  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
above  all,  in  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  round  the  capital. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  country,  who  is  styled  a  Gaucho,  is,  as  it  were, 
an  isolated  being  on  the  face  of  creation ;  for  in  vain  do  we  seek  his 
counterpart  either  in  the  deserts  of  Asia,  or  in  the  sands  of  Africa. 
The  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  may  almost  be  termed 
deserts ;  since,  over  the  entire  face  of  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  France,  is  scattered  a  population  numbering  but  800,000  souls. 
In  these  vast  and  almost  deserted  plains,  there  are  no  cities  to  be  found, 
but  merely  estancias — species  of  solitary  farms  planted  amid  immense 
solitudes.  Alone,  amongst  his  peons  (or  daily  labourers)  Gauchos  like 
himself,  the  estancier  lives  as  absolute  master,  without  desires,  without 
industry,  without  agricultural  labour.  His  sole  occupation  consists  in 
branding,  and,  when  the  proper  time  shall  come,  in  slaughtering  the 
cattle,  which  forms  his  entire  wealth.   The  Gaucho  exists  on  meat  and 
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water  only ;  the  use  of  bread,  vegetables,  fruits,  or  spirituous  liquors 
being  unknown  to  him.  As  for  bis  outward  apparel,  he  rudely  manu- 
factures it  out  of  the  hide  of  oxen,  or  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep ;  a  few 
sticks,  and  three  or  four  ox  hides,  suffice  for  the  construction  or  his  tent, 
when  he  sojourns  for  any  length  of  time  in  one  spot ;  for  ordinarily, 
he  sleeps  in  the  open  air,  enveloped  in  his  puncho.  His  simple,  but 
formidable  arms,  are  reduced  to  the  lasso,  and  the  bolas,  and  to  a  large 
knife,  which  he  wears  stuck  into  his  waist  belt.  The  Gaucho  remains 
for  weeks  and  months  entire,  without  perceiving  the  face  of  a  human 
being ;  passing  his  time  in  wandering  amid  the  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds  which  cover  the  plains. 

Whenever  he  feels  the  calls  of  hunger,  he  springs  on  horseback,  pur- 
sues a  bull,  lassoes  it,  slaughters  it,  and  out  of  the  still  palpitating  flesh 
cuts  the  piece  he  prefers ;  rarely  does  he  take  the  trouble  to  have  it 
cooked,  but  contents  himself  before  devouring  his  steak,  with  softening  it, 
by  leaving  it  for  a  while  under  his  saddle. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  how  completely  this  wild  and  solitary 
existence  tends  to  destroy  in  the  breast  of  the  Gaucho  every  social 
sentiment ;  and  what  profound  hatred  he  must  nourish  against  the 
inhabitant  of  the  city,  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of 
civilization,  and  derive  profit  from  the  produce  of  his  rude  and  toilsome 
trade. 

In  the  same  ratio  as  the  Gaucho  has  held  himself  aloof  from  all 
social  progress,  has  the  inhabitant  of  the  city  eagerly  met  it  half-way. 
In  the  dwelling  of  the  latter,  thanks  to  the  activity  of  commerce, 
which  pours  forth  in  profusion  all  its  riches  into  the  lap  of  its  votary, 
we  find  not  only  all  our  European  comforts,  but  even  our  tastes,  in 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  But,  as  we  have  said  before,  the 
causes  of  the  separation  of  the  two  races  are  beginning  to  disappear ; 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  ever  active  and  increasing  stride  of 
European  civilization,  we  may  safely  presume  that  in  a  very  tew  years, 
there  will  remain  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  former  strongly  marked 
difference. 

Throughout  the  entire  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  'country  is 
completely  naked,  a  dense  grass  alone  covers  the  plains,  which  are 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  that  wind  through  the  vast  prairies ;  the 
country  is  almost  a  perfect  level,  and  the'soil  of  which  it  is  composed, 
though  still  virgin  of  all  implements  of  husbandry,  of  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  fertility ;  it  is  indeed  with  difficulty  that  we  can  discover  in 
the  environs  of  the  city,  a  few  gardens  where  it  has  been  even  turned. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  constructed  upon  an  uniform  plan ; 
it  is  divided  into  suadres,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  houses  are  composed  simply  of  a  ground  floor ;  they  are  painted 
entirely  white,  and  have  a  very  neat  and  pleasing  aspect.  Buenos 
Ayres  is  now  very  thickly  peopled ;  its  inhabitants  numbering  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  souls ;  it  would  appear,  also,  to  be  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition,  as  regards  its  commerce,  for  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  upwards  of  three  hundred  European  ships  entered  its  harbour, 
bearing  merchandize  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

John  Manuel  Ortes  de  Rosas,  the  sovereign  dictator  of  the  republic, 
personifies  the  country  party,  and  is,  according  to  his  own  account  at 
leasts  the  decendant  of  an  old  and  noble  Spanish  family,  which,  in  the 
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time  of  the  conquest,  emigrated  to  South  America ;  what  is  indisputable, 
is,  that  he  is  a  Gaucho.  At  the  period  when  the  first  troubles  broke 
out  in  the  country,  he  was  proprietor  of  a  considerable  esiancia ;  which, 
by  his  skill  and  perseverance,  he  had  been  able  to  render  a  model  estab- 
lishment. Rosas  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  all  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  the  most  finished  Gaucho ;  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  plain  who  could  tame  a  wild  horse  like  him,  or  handle  with  more 
skill  and  dexterity  the  lasso,  or  the  bolas;  not  a  Gaucho  was  there,  who 
possessed  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  knife ;  or  who,  having  thrown 
himself  into  the  midst  of  danger,  could  withdraw  himself  therefrom  with 
more  good  fortune.  These  physical  qualities  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  among  these  half  savage  men,  who 
recognise  no  other  law  than  that  of  force ;  but  to  these  advantages, 
Rosas  joined  those  of  a  superior  intellect,  and  a  degree  of  understanding 
very  uncommon  in  a  land  so  far  removed  from  every  source  of  enlight- 
ened instruction.  Appointed  at  first  officer  of  militia,  it  was  not  long 
ere  he  became  commandant  of  the  country;  shortly  after  this,  he 
entered  Buenos  Ayres,  drove  Lavalle  out  of  the  city,  and  had  himself 
proclaimed  governor. 

Rosas  is  now  a  man  of  about  fifty  eight  or  sixty  years  of  age ;  and 
though,  according  to  popular  rumour,  suffering  from  gout,  and  other 
infirmities,  no  traces  of  these  disorders  are  perceptible  upon  his  person. 
He  is  a  man  of  lofty  stature ;  his  features  are  regular,  and  announce 
firmness ;  and  his  vivid  and  piercing  eyes  possess  a  degree  of  penetra- 
tion, which  takes  nothing  away  from  the  austerity  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. When  conversing  with  strangers,  the  dignity  of  his  mien, 
the  gravity  of  his  gestures,  and  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  would  lead 
one  to  imagine  that  he  has  constantly  lived  in  the  society  of  men  emi- 
nent for  their  learning  and  talents ;  occasionally  he  affects,  but  without 
success,  a  sort  of  natural  bonhomie ;  but  he  well  knows  that  this  little 
deceit  is  easily  seen  through,  and  he  seldom  employs  it,  except 
when  in  company  with  men  whom  he  knows  to  be  his  inferiors  in 
point  of  intellect.  When,  on  the  contrary,  Rosas  finds  himself  amid 
his  old  companions,  the  Gauchos,  his  tone  and  manner  entirely  change: 
it  is  no  longer  the  polished  and  civilized  man,  the  man  of  the  cabinet 
and  the  study,  that  is  before  us,  but  rather  the  horse  and  bull  tamer, 
the  lion  hunter,  and  the  wild  dweller  on  the  prairies.  His  speech, 
perhaps  a  moment  before  elegant  and  scholarly,  now  becomes  gross  and 
obscene,  while  his  gestures  assume  an  expression  known  only  to  the  desert. 

What  we  have  just  stated  regarding  Rosas,  will  suffice  to  make  our 
readers  comprehend  his  consummate  skill ;  if  we  add  to  this  an  obsti- 
nate and  resolute  character,  and  a  will  which  has  never  recoiled  before 
any  necessity  to  attain  its  ends,-— did  this  necessity  even  involve  an  as- 
sassination or  a  massacre, — and  an  enormous  superiority  of  intellect  over 
all  the  men  who  surround  him,  the  almost  boundless  power  which 
this  man  has  succeeded  in  grasping  and  maintaining  in  his  country, 
may  easily  be  comprehended.  What  augments  still  further  the  degree 
of  this  power,  is  the  secret  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised.  Although 
in  reality  reigning  as  absolute  sovereign  over  the  country  whose  consti- 
tution and  institutions  he  is  daily  trampling  under  foot,  Rosas  has  ever 
been  enabled  to  dissemble  his  power,  and,  nominally  at  least,  shelter 
himself  behind  the  rampart  of  legality. 
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Thus,  among  the  apparent  rights  which  he  has  left  to  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  if  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  give  a  decision  upon 
any  question,  he  demands  it  by  a  public  and  official  message,  almost 
with  humility:  but  by  a  private  letter  addressed  at  the  same  time 
to  the  President,  he  directs  him  as  to  the  precise  form  which  is  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Chamber  in  pronouncing  the  resolution  to  be  taken, 
as  well  as  the  exact  day  and  hour  when  the  said  resolution  is  to  be 
made  known  to  him.  To  such  a  point  are  these  things  carried,  that  it 
s  in  the  very  cabinet  of  Rosas  himself  that  the  fulsome  votes  of  thanks 
periodically  passed  bv  the  different  provincial  assemblies  of  the  Confed- 
eration to  the  hero  of the  desert,  the  saviour  of  the  country,  the  restorer  of 
the  laws,  &c  &c.  &c,  are  drawn  up. 

Rosas  attained  to  power  uttering  the  war  whoop  of  "  Death  to  the 
Unitarians/'*  and  by  giving  himself  out  as  the  restorer  of  the  federal 
government ;  and  yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  there  is  not  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  a  system  of  government  more  centralizing,  more  despotic, 
more  unitarian,  if  we  must  say  the  word,  than  that  which  he  has  con- 
stituted ;  and  it  is  this  fact  alone  which  clearly  proves  the  extraordi- 
nary skill  of  this  man.  He  has  been  enabled  to  push  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  possible  the  sciences  of  audacity  and  falsehood.  It  is  with  the 
assistance  of  the  federalists  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  conquer  ;  true, 
he  has  dubbed  himself  federalist  in  name,  but  as  far  as  regards  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing,  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  wipe  away  from  the  in- 
stitutions and  customs  of  the  country  everything  that  might  bear  the 
most  remote  resemblance  to  this  form  of  government,  by  collecting 
together  in  his  own  hands  more  than  the  sum  of  the  public  power,— 
in  fact,  assuming  in  all  things  the  sovereign  will  of  an  autocratic 
dictator,  from  whose  decrees  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

One  of  the  glaring  defects  of  the  Argentine  character  is  the  thirst 
for  power,  which  possesses  the  inhabitants,  to  obtain  which  no  obstacle 
will  restrain  them.  Previous  to  attaining  to  the  supreme  power,  though 
recognised  as  the  chief  of  the  country  party,  Rosas  was  surrounded  by 
caudillos,  whose  devotion  to  his  interests  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
completely  absolute  ,*  in  fact,  he  well  knew  that  on  the  very  first  occa- 
sion which  should  present  itself,  each  of  them,  profiting  by  the  as- 
cendancy which  he  individually  exercised  over  his  partisans,  would 
make  no  scruple  of  disputing  with  him  the  power  he  envied.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  rid  himself  of  this  obnoxious  body- 
guard, and  this  step  he  at  once  resolved  upon,  and  forthwith  put  into 
execution.  In  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  steel  and  poison  had  done  their 
work,  and  delivered  him  from  all  those  rivals  which  his  ambition  had 
to  dread,  while  the  provinces  very  soon  lost,  under  the  terror  which 
they  experienced  at  this  wholesale  slaughter,  the  bare  idea  of  resist- 
ance. There  still  remained,  however,  the  city :  Buenos-  Ayres  had  not 
supported  Lavalle  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  nevertheless  it  enclosed 
within  its  walls  a  goodly  number  of  men  who,  though  they  had  indeed 
reason  to  manifest  indifference  for  the  Unitarian  government,  were  too 
enlightened  not  to  feel  bitter  regret  for  their  own  culpable  weakness. 
It  was  as  a  fire  smouldering  within  the  city,  which  sooner  or  later  would 
not  fail  to  burst  forth  into  a  flame.  Rosas  comprehended  this  move- 
ment, and  bethought  himself  of  the  means  of  stifling  it  in  the  bud.  It 
was  then  that  he  founded  the  famous  popular  society  of  the  mashorcm. 
+  The  centralizing  party  in  the  confederation  is  thus  denominated. 
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It  has  been  asserted,  and  we  believe  with  reason,  that  this  society 
by  its  number  of  outrages  on  human  life,  merits  in  the  criminal 
annals  of  the  world  a  renown  greater  than  that  of  the  celebrated 
Jacobin  Club,  and  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  first  French  Re- 
volution. Recruited  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  savage,  ignorant 
and  cruel  men  who  surrounded  the  new  dictator,  the  members  of  the 
mashorca  set  to  work  with  ardour  to  moralize  the  country  according 
to  the  will  of  General  Rosas.  By  the  mere  terror  which  this  formid- 
able mashorca  inspired,  Rosas  was  enabled  to  make  the  world  believe, 
that  he  was  at  once  the  elect  of  his  fellow  cituens  and  the  depository  of 
their  wishes  and  desires.  It  served  him  also  to  drill  the  nation  to  the 
manifestation  of  either  enthusiasm  or  furious  rage,  of  which  he  might 
according  to  circumstances,  stand  in  need. 

The  people,  docile  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  accordingly  howled  or  ap- 
plauded in  the  streets,  or  upon  the  public  places,  at  the  will  of  the 
dictator.  The  means  of  action  of  the  maskorqueros  upon  the  multi- 
tude are  well  known— they  consist  in  violence  and  assassination. 
Although  in  appearance  mute  and  devoted  to  Rosas,  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  still  bean  mourning  for  the  victims  which  were  then 
sacrificed  to  his  fury  and  ambition.  Obedient  to  the  resentments  of 
the  elect  of  the  people,  the  washorqueros,  at  certain  days  and  certain 
hours,  would  spread  themselves  far  and  wide  throughout  the  streets, 
poniard  in  hand,  and,  penetrating  into  the  dwellings,  pointed  out  to 
them,  would  pitilessly  immolate  the  Unitarian  savages  which  the 
federal  pacificator  had  previously  marked  as  victims  for  their  homi- 
cidal fury.  The  precise  number  of  these  victims  of  the  blind  rage  of  a 
sanguinary  party  is  unknown ;  but  it  must  have  been  considerable, 
for  during  an  entire  week  the  blood  flowed  unceasingly,  and  at  that 
period  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  behold  the  decapitated  heads  of 
the  slain  exposed  in  the  public  market-place ;  at  length,  one  day,  a  cart, 
preceded  by  musicians,  made  the  circuit  of  the  city,  to  collect  the 
dead  bodies  which  lay  in  piles  before  the  houses. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  the  effect  of  a  similar  system  of 
government  upon  a  population  by  no  means  numerous,  exhausted  by 
long  civil  dissensions,  and  which  would  have  been  completely  annihi- 
lated at  the  very  first  symptom  of  anything  approaching  resistance. 
It  submitted  in  silence.  Rosas,  now  certain  from  henceforth  of  being 
able  to  reign  by  terror,  began  to  moderate  his  excesses,  and  only  from 
time  to  time  had  recourse  to  violence,  in  order  to  intimidate  those 
amongst  the  population  in  whose  breasts  there  might  still  lurk  the 
remnants  of  some  generous  or  patriotic  sentiment. 

Rosas  possesses  an  incredible  power  of  continuous  labour :  he  sleeps 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  passes  the  night  in  his  cabinet. 
It  is  not  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  he  quits  his  bedroom. 
During  the  summer,  when  he  is  in  the  country,  he  may  be  seen  from 
this  hour  until  six  o'clock  galloping  through  the  gardens,  open  to 
all  comers,  or  playing  in  front  of  the  house  with  an  enormous 
tigress,  which,  though  of  the  greatest  ferocity  with  strangers,  trembles 
and  crouches  to  the  earth,  at  his  voice.  At  six  o'clock  he  takes  a 
light  repast ;  after  which  he  sits  down  to  work,  and  does  not  leave  off 
until  five  or  six  in  the  morning.  It  is  at  this  hour  that  he  dines  in 
company  with  a  couple  of  jesters,  dressed  in  an  eccentric  manner,  one 
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of  whom  goes  by  the  name  of  ihe  governor,  who  seek  to  amuse  him  by 
their  witticisms,  their  grotesque  games,  and  sometimes  by  fighting.  It 
has  been  said  that  Rosas  is  surrounded  by  guards.  But  this  is  utterly 
false.  His  house,  which  is  vast  and  elegant,  stands  upon  the  highway, 
and  the  doors,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  the  country,  are 
always  wide  open.  So  far  from  it  being  the  case  that  he  keeps  hit  per- 
son carefully  guarded,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  a  very  difficult 
matter  on  entering  the  house  to  meet  with  even  a  domestic  to  an- 
nounce you  ;  and  the  visitor  could  with  as  much  ease  reach  his  private 
cabinet  or  his  bed-chamber  as  he  could  the  courts  upon  which  these 
apartments  open.  There  is  not  even  a  sentry  or  a  porter  at  the  princi- 
pal door. 

Next  to  Rosas,  the  personage  who  plays  the  most  important  part  in 
all  the  Confederation,  is  his  daughter,  Manuelita.  The  position  which 
this  woman  has  acquired  for  herself  is  unique,  like  that  of  her  father, 
although  relatively  less  important,  since  she  is  not  consulted  upon  State 
affairs.  She  possesses,  nevertheless,  with  regard  to  all  that  appertains 
to  the  second  rank,  a  liberty  of  action  entirely  her  own.  Manuelita  is,  as 
it  were,  an  under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet  of  a  minister  in  charge 
of  a  vast  administration.  She  has  her  secretaries,  her  offices,  her  corres- 
pondence ;  and  is  well  able  to  attend  to  a  vast  amount  of  important  busi- 
ness without  neglecting  those  duties  towards  society,  which  her  intellect- 
ual acquirements  and  natural  amiability  of  disposition  impose  upon  her. 
By  many  writers,  Manuelita  has  been  portrayed  as  a  species  of  bac- 
chante, unceasingly  exciting  her  father  to  the  commission  of  acts  of 
violence,  giving  herself  up  to  all  the  irregularities  of  a  life  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  scandalizing  society  by  the  spectacle  of  incessant  orgies.  Now 
nothing  can  be  less  true,  nothing  more  false,  than  this.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  know  Manuelita,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  seen  her  but  for  a 
few  moments  to  be  convinced  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  these  menda- 
cious traveller's  tales.  Manuelita  is  Rosas'  daughter,  and  consequently 
has  many  prejudices  to  overcome,  many  hatreds  to  conquer:  yet  she  is 
esteemed  and  loved  by  all,  which,  be  it  remarked,  is  no  mean  praise 
in  a  country  where  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  is  esteemed.  This  is, 
in  our  idea,  the  best  reply  to  offer  to  the  various  calumnies  it  has 
pleased  the  "  many-headed "  to  heap  upon  her.  And  how,  we  may 
ask,  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  there  is  a  being  on  the  earth  who  can 
soften  the  rigours  of  Rosas'  tyrannical  government,  can  solicit  and  ob- 
tain mercy  or  justice,  it  is  Manuelita.  She  is  the  sole  hope  of  the  un- 
fortunate, of  the  oppressed,  of  the  poor,  and  rarely  is  this  hope  de- 
ceived. 

Manuelita  is  tall  and  elegantly  formed.  Her  age  has  been  stated  to 
be  about  four  and  thirty  although  she  looks  no  more  than  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight.  Her  features  are  regular  and  bear  the  Spanish  impress, 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  strongly  marked.  Her  large  black  eyes  an- 
nounce great  strength  of  mind,  yet  the  glances  which  shoot  therefrom  have 
an  expression  of  infinite  gentleness  and  kindness.  Her  jet  black  hair  serves 
to  bring  out  in  more  prominent  relief  the  ivory  fairness  of  her  kin. 
Her  entire  person,  in  short,  breathes  an  air  of  grace  and  refinement  to  be 
met  with  only  in  the  Spanish  women,  who  possess  the  rare  art  of  being 
able  to  join  to  the  charms  of  beauty  a  certain  abandon  unknown  to  the 
women  of  other  countries. 
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Manuelito  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  «  knowledge  of  the  salons/'  as 
the  French  would  call  it ;  she  speaks  English,  French,  and  Italian  as  her 
mother  tongue,  and  whatever  turn  the  conversation  may  take,  whether 
"  grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe/'  she  is  equally  enabled  to  shine  in  it 
either  by  judicious  observations,  or  brilliant  repartee.  Manuelita  enter- 
tains for  her  father  a  degree  of  affection  amounting  to  absolute  devotion ; 
often  has  she  been  seen  to  shed  tears  on  learning  the  cruelties  practised 
by  Rosas.  In  the  excess  of  grief  which  the  acts  of  the  Dictator  caused 
her,  she  has  sometimes  let  her  indignation  burst  forth  before  her  friends, 
but  nothing  can  sever  the  bonds  of  that  filial  love  which  bind  her  to  her 
father.  And  happy  is  it  for  the  country  that  this  is  the  case,  for  it  is 
very  evident  that  were  it  not  for  her,  the  fury  of  Rosas  would  frequently 
have  displayed  itself  more  fatally  than  it  has  yet  done.  We  have  heard 
related  by  two  eye  witnesses  a  scene  which  took  place  between  her  and 
her  father,  during  the  period  of  the  first  mashorca  executions,  which 
shows  the  degree  of  dominion  which  the  latter  exercises  over  her.  One 
evening  while  Manuelita  was  seated  at  her  piano-forte  singing  to  her 
auditors  some  Spanish  romance,  Rosas  entered  the  room  holding  in  his 
hand  a  silver  salver,  upon  which  was  deposited  a  pair  of  human  ears 
cut  from  the  head  of  a  savage  Unitarian ;  advancing  slowly  to  the 
instrument  he  placed  the  salver  upon  the  piano  before  the  eyes  of  his 
daughter.  Manuelita  started  up  violently  from  her  seat,  and  with  fea- 
tures almost  livid  with  rage  and  horror  she  seized  her  piece  of  music 
and  cast  it  over  the  plate,  then  turning  round  she  was  about  to  give 
free  course  to  her  indignation,  when  her  eyes  met  the  fixed  and  terrible 
glance  of  the  general ;  she  ceded  to  this  power  and  fell  fainting  to  the 
ground. 

We  could  relate  a  thousand  facts  of  this  nature,  which  abundantly 
prove  the  falsity  of  the  many  imputations  directed  against  the  character 
of  Manuelita. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  two  individuals  alone  worthy  of  attention 
and  study  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  are 
first  of  all  General  Rosas,  and  afterwards,  his  daughter  Manuelita.  In 
fact  it  is  in  them,  in  their  will  or  their  caprices,  that  are  concentrated  the 
entire  policy  and  administration  of  the  republic.  The  men  who,  below 
them  nominally  fill  the  higher  offices  of  the  State,  are  but  mutes, 
divested  alike  of  either  power  or  will.  Like  the  stage  representatives 
of  noble  knights  and  powerful  monarchs,  the  higher  functionaries  of  the 
republic  and  especially  the  Secretaries  of  State  hold  office  without  filling 
any  character.  They  serve  occasionally  to  make  known  the  will  of  the 
governor  without  being  permitted  in  any  case  to  interpret  it.  Even  the 
general  officers  in  command  of  the  armed  forces  dispersed  over  the  terri- 
tory are  obliged  to  keep  near  their  persons  certain  subaltern  agents 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  governor,  whose  orders  and  directions 
they  are  obliged  implicitly  to  follow.  Although  nominally  and  appa- 
rently holding  appointments  which  seem  to  invest  them  with  a  certain 
degreee  of  authority,  the  state  functionaries  are  in  this  respect  no  better 
on  than  their  less  fortunate  countrymen,  but  are  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
Argentines,  in  a  state  of  absolute  and  slavish  dependence. 

When  General  Rosas  seized  the  reins  of  government,  his  first  and 
principal  care  was  to  transform  completely  the  Argentine  society.  In 
place  of  the  enlightened  men  whom  Rivadavia  had  applied  himself  to 
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seek  out,  Rosas  lias  raised  to  the  first  rank,  the  crew  of  unlettered  igno- 
rant men,  stained  with  every  crime  which  disgraces  human  nature,  who 
had  seconded  his  ambitious  views.  The  biographies  of  the  individuals 
who  formed  the  matkorca  are  well  known  to  every  one,  but  such  is  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  dictator,  that  each,  even  the  sons,  brothers,  and 
widows  of  those  who  fell  beneath  their  murderous  knives,  eagerly  hasten 
to  show  all  the  civility  and  deference  in  their  power  for  the  particular 
friends  of  the  governor.  Never  in  any  country  have  we  had  so  many  ex- 
amples of  abject  and  shameful  servility  as  in  this.  The  Argentine  society 
possesses  neither  morality,  religion,  honour,  nor  courage.  All  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  country  shall  be  delivered  from  the  reign  of  despotism 
and  tyranny  which  has  so  long  oppressed  it ;  but  there  is  not  a  man  in  all 
Buenos  Ayres  who  has  the  courage  to  manifest  his  feelings  of  disgust 
and  repugnance  for  those  who  aid  the  governor  in  retaining  power.  And 
let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  it  is  only  a  tacit  assent  which  is  rendered 
to  the  tyrant's  iron  rule ;  each  after  venting  curses,  "  not  loud  but  deep  " 
when  he  is  certain  of  not  being  heard,  against  the  dictator  and  his 
acolytes,  rushes  into  the  streets  to  take  part  in  the  public  manifestations 
commanded  by  Rosas.  The  savage  device  that  we  read  upon  the  einta  * 
is  the  cry  which  the  watchmen  shout  aloud  every  hour  of  the  night  in 
the  streets  of  the  city ;  it  is  the  cry  which  the  actors  give  utterance 
to  upon  the  stage  on  federal  days,  by  way  of  prologue,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  piece ;  it  is  the  shout  which  the  troops  and  militia 
under  arms  howl  forth  when  the  governor  rides  down  the  ranks,  and  as 
if  the  threat  of  death  to  the  Unitarians  which  it  contains  was  not 
sufficient,  it  is  augmented  according  to  circumstances  by  similar  denun- 
ciations directed  against  any  particular  marked  individual  who  may  have 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  and  also  against 
foreigners,  as  well  as  by  vivats  in  honour  of  the  immortal  warrior,  of 
the  king  of  justice,  of  the  restorer  of  the  laws,  of  the  great,  the  magnifi- 
cent, the  high  and  mighty  Rosas,  in  a  word. 

If  the  thorough  abasement  of  moral  character,  the  inevitable  result 
of  despotism,  which  we  observe  in  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  did  not  counteract 
the  feelings  of  sympathy  one  is  naturally  disposed  to  show  for 
this  population,  the  Argentine  society  would  possess  great  attractions 
for  the  traveller.  The  men  who  represent  the  unitarian  element  are 
in  general  of  polished  and  agreeable  manners.  All  the  women  without 
exception  are  possessed  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  beauty,  and  if  their 
education  is  not  quite  so  finished  as  it  might  be,  they  are  like  all 
Spanish  women  endowed  with  a  sort  of  natural  grace  and  tact  which 
stand  them  in  lieu  of  it :  they  display  an  extraordinary  decree  of  luxury 
in  their  toilets,  and  one  might  say  that  they  outstrip  the  Parisian  fashions, 
which  are  with  them  more  ephemeral  even  than  in  the  spot  which  has 
given  them  birth.  For  luxury  and  lavish  expenditure  as  regards  the 
adornment  of  the  person,  nothing  is  comparable  to  the  interior  of  the 
Opera  house  on  a  crowded  night ;  the  dazzled  eye  perceives  at  first  but 
a  vast  amphitheatre  sparkling  with  gold,  jewels,  silk  and  lace,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  impart  fresh  attractions  to  the  ivory  shoulders  and  ebon  locks 
they  deck,  lending  all  the  charms  of  art  to  the  riches  of  nature. 

*  This  device  is  thus  conceived:  "Long  live  the  Argentine  Confederation! 
Death  to  the  savage,  filthy,  and  disgusting  Unitarians  !" 
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As  everythiug  French,  whether  in  fashion,  taste,  or  character  is  alone 
in  honour  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  nothing  in  this  country  is  either  done, 
made,  or  transacted  even  in  the  smallest  matters  without  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  governor  being  consulted,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  he  who 
has  given  this  direction  to  the  Argentine  mind.  We  content  ourselves 
by  simply  noting  this  fact  as  it  tends  to  refute  the  belief  held  by  many 
in  Europe,  that  Rosas  represents  the  American  Antagonism  contending 
against  European  progress ;  an  opinion,  than  which  nothing  in  our  idea 
appears  more  false  and  in  more  flagrant  contradiction,  not  only  with  all 
that  is  passing  in  the  Argentine  republic,  but  also  with  the  political 
conduct  of  the  Dictator  himself. 
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Bl  AN  Ex-PoUTICAL. 

Much  may  have  been  said,  but  little  has  been  written  of  the  yet  hut 
very  partially  explored  part  of  the  world  between  China  and  the  Hima- 
laya chain.  Moorcroft  and  Gerard,  some  thirty  years  ago,  visited  some 
parts  bordering  on  the  extreme  north-west  of  our  present  possessions  in 
India.  Fraser,  a  few  years  later,  penetrated  probably  those  parts  of  it 
adjoining  our  central  hill  sanatoriums  of  Simla  and  Almorah,  and  he, 
like  his  predecessors,  was  stopped  by  the  jealous  government  and  inha- 
bitants. Previous  to  entering  Chinese  Tartary  from  British  India,  the 
traveller  has  to  cross  certain  of  the  passes  in  the  great  snowy  range, 
some  of  them  varying  in  height  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  Barinda,  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  best  known  of  these 
passes,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  17,000  to  18,000  feet.  The 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  are  generally  considered  the  best 
months  for  crossing. 

The  scenery  in  and  around  these  passes  is  of  the  most  sublime  de- 
scription. As  I  should  assuredly  fail,  however,  in  describing  it,  I  must 
content  myself  with  a  narration  of  some  personal  adventures  which  befel 
me  in  an  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  a  long-cherished  determination  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Seeta  Bhaloo  (the  White  Bear)  and  the 
Burul  (Wild  Sheep),  found  only  in  these  regions.  By  the  route  I 
took  seventeen  marches  brought  me  to  the  snow.  Here  our  c'  rough- 
ing** commenced,  the  Peharrees,  or  hill  men  of  our  side  of  the  snow, 
having  a  most  religious  horror  of  the  great  snowy  range.  The  air  there 
they  declare  is  charged  with  "  bis"  (poison),  and  this  is  the  only  way 
they  can  in  their  original  way  account  for  the  painful  and  distressing 
effects  which  the  rari  fled  air  in  those  elevations  produces  on  the  human 
frame.  The  first  intimation  we  have  that  we  are  far  above  the  altitude 
of  comfort,  is  a  dull,  heavy  pain  on  the  shoulders,  as  if  you  were  carry- 
ing a  load  above  your  capacity ;  then  a  very  painful  sensation  on  the 
forehead,  as  if  it  had  been  bandaged  unpleasantly  tight,  accompanied  by 
a  burning  sensation  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  followed  by  an  involuntary 
bleeding  of  the  latter.  This  last  symptom  of  the  effects  of  high  rarifi- 
cation,  is,  to  an  Englishman,  at  least  it  was  to  us,  always  a  great 
relief.  It  operates  differently  upon  the  natives;  they  become  only 
more  alarmed  and  helpless,  and  unless  hurried  through  the  passes  very 
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expeditiously,  invariably  perish.  On  my  first  trip,  I  left  two  unfortu- 
nate hill  men  in  the  Sogla  Pass.  Two  more  would  have  perished,  had 
not  I  taken  one  wheelbarrow  fashion,  by  the  legs,  and  dragged  him 
after  me  (although  very  much  distressed  myself)  until  we  had  descended 
sufficiently  to  rest  with  safety.  My  head  man,  Jye  Sing,  by  my  direc- 
tions took  the  other  man,  and  both  were  saved. 

After  getting  through  the  pass,  we  came  upon  the  inhabited  tracks, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Bhootias.  I  found  them  very  origi- 
nal, very  dirty,  and  very  honest  with  regard  to  every  thing  except 
tobacco.  This,  neither  father  nor  mother,  husband  or  wife,  could  help 
stealing,  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity ;  and  the  most  amusing 
part  of  it  was,  they  never  attempted  to  deny  the  theft,  but  stoutly 
maintained  their  right  to  the  article !  numerous  were  the  thrashings 
inflicted  by  Bucloo  on  them  for  tobacco  thieving,  but  the  thefts  did  not 
diminish 

As  my  object  in  coming  into  these  dreary  fastnesses  was  to  get 
on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the  quadrupedal  rather  than  the  bipedal 
inhabitants,  I  will  leave  the  Bhootias,  and  proceed  to  describe  my 
rencontres  with  the  equally  civilized  four-footed  denizens.  I  think  I 
have  mentioned  in  some  former  papers  that  I  had  in  my  employ  Shik- 
arees (game  seekers)  of  no  ordinary  class,  who,  having  been  many 
years  with  me,  were  well  tutored ;  although,  when  first  caught,  they 
were  ignorance  personified  as  far  as  sporting  matters  went.  Their 
original  incapacity  will  be  easily  credited,  when  I  inform  them 
that  my  second  best  man,  Bucloo,  had  followed  the  sporting  occupation 
of  a  village  fiddler,  before  he  entered  my  rervice,  and  knew  as  much  of 
the  capabilities  of  an  English  double-barrelled  rifle  as  he  did  of  the 
"  Pleiades."  Jye  Sing  was  a  little  better  informed,  for  he  told  me 
confidentially,  one  day,  he  had  seen  a  gentleman  at  Subathoo  actually 
kill  quail  flying  with  small  shot.  His  occupation  had  been  that  of 
findal  (porter)  to  some  families  at  Simla.  Two  months'  training 
turned  him  out,  not  only  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  but  pluckiest 
Shikaree  I  ever  had. 

Having,  in  my  numerous  excursions  into  the  hills,  obtained  some 
very  vague  information  from  the  many  villagers  I  came  in  contact  with, 
that  they  had  often  heard  from  parties  residing  near  the  snow  that 
there   was  an  animal  to  be  found  there  strongly  resembling  the 
*  famous  sheep  (Oiiis  BurruT),  I  determined  upon  despatching  Jye  Sing 

and  Buctoo  to  those  regions,  to  obtain  all  the  precise  information  that 
might  be  available,  cautioning  them  not  to  return  without  either 
having  seen  the  animal,  or  bringing  me  some  proof  of  its  existence,  and 
further  promising  them  a  handsome  present,  if  they  brought  me  satis- 
factory information.  They  were  absent  two  months,  and  returned 
with  some  most  marvellous  stories  about  what  they  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  animal,  brought  me  the  horn  of  a 
wild  sheep  they  had  picked  up  on  one  of  the  valleys  in  the  snow,  after 
an  avalanche  had  melted.  This  physical  fragment  at  once  removed  all 
my  doubts,  the  horn  being  different  from  that  of  any  tame  sheep.  I  was 
now  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  hopeful  excitement;  my  marching 
establishment  was  soon  put  in  order,  and  we  started  on  the  following 
day.  Fifteen  forced  marches  brought  me  to  the  foot  of  the  snow,  and 
also  to  the  last  village,  called  "Ufsul."  I  found  the^inhabitanU  of 
this  village  a  most  rude  and  demi-barbarous  race,  knowing  little,  and 
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wishing  to  know  less,  of  Englishmen,  of  whom  they  seemed  to  have  the 
greatest  dread.  However,  two  days'  soft  sawder'ng,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  hill  "  Buckshee"  (spirits),  made  them  more  communicative ; 
and  they  at  last  informed  me,  if  I  would  promise  only  to  remain  a  week, 
they  would  show  me  the  wild  sheep.  This  promise,  of  course,  I  gav$ ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  at  daybreak,  (shivering  cold  it  was)  we 
started  to  ascend  the  snow-capped  mountains  and  glaciers,  which  the 
animal  patronized.  On  the  road  up,  I  was  often  sorely  tempted  to 
draw  my  ball  and  ram  down  shot,  in  order  to  bring  down  some  of  the 
many  woodcocks  we  were  constantly  flushing,  and  which  were  so  un- 
accustomed to  be  disturbed,  that  they  only  flew  a  few  yards  away ;  but 
I  resisted  the  temptation. 

As  we  progressed  into  the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  we  began  to  find 
pedestrianism  a  difficult  task.  Some  parts  of  the  path  were  very 
slippery  and  hard ;  others,  soft  and  knee-deep  in  snow.  An  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  height  we  had  to  ascend,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
which  we  traversed,  when  I  mention  that  we  left  our  tents  at  7  aji, 
and  had  not  arrived  at  the  "  sheep  walk"  before  one. 

Now  commenced  the  difficulty.  The  burrul,  from  its  well  known  and 
secluded  habits,  is  a  most  difficult  animal  to  approach.  I  was  at  last, 
however,  rewarded  for  my  labour.  About  two  o'clock  we  came  upon 
the  fresh  marks  of  the  flock ;  we  followed  them  for  some  distance,  but 
coming  near  a  hot  spring  where  they  had  evidently  been  grazing,  lost 
of  course  all  farther  track.  For  the  next  hour  I  worked  up  one  glacier, 
round  another,  used  my  telescope,  but  could  not  discern  any  object. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  villagers  called  my  attention  to  something  above 
me.  I  looked  up  and  beheld  a  pair  of  enormous  horns  bending  over. 
None  of  the  body  of  the  animal  was  then  visible.  I  now  cautiously 
moved  a  short  distance  to  the  right,  when  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing not  only  his  horns  but  had  a  full  broadside  view  of  the  first  wild 
sheep  I  ever  saw.  He  was  about  150  yards  off.  Having  elevated  the 
proper  sight,  I  brought  my  rifle  to  bear  on  the  shoulder,  took  a  steady 
and  gradual  draw  of  the  trigger,  the  rifle  cracked,  and  dead  came  down 
the  burrul  of  Thibet. 

Perhaps  up  to  this  time  the  burrul  had  known  no  other  mortal  foe 
than  the  white,  or  whitey-brown  bear  of  the  hills— the  seeta  bhaloo,  as 
he  is  called.  And  this  brings  me  to  another  part  of  my  sporting  excur- 
sion. 

Whether  from  the  scarcity  of  food,  or  the  amiability  of  their  dispo- 
sitions, the  seeta  bhaloo  are  to  be  met  with  constantly  in  small  bodies  of 
from  five  to  ten,  differing  in  this  respect  from  their  sable  brethren,  who 
are  generally  found  alone,  unless  a  matrimonial  alliance  has  been  formed, 
when  the  intrusion  of  a  third  party,  whether  male  or  female,  ensures  a 
fight 

The  white  bear  is  only  carnivorous  when  pressed  by  hunger,  and  in 
that  state  is  very  destructive  to  the  numerous  Tartar  flocks  of  sheep, 
for  Bruin  with  an  empty  larder  is  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  ravenous 
attacks  by  men  or  dogs— a  haunch  of  mutton  he  will  have.  His  mode 
of  devouring  it  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  tiger  or  leopard.  He 
tears  the  fleece  off  with  his  paws,  and  instead  of  gnawing  and  tearing 
the  flesh,  as  most  carnivorous  animals  do,  he  commences  sucking  it,  ana 
in  this  way  draws  off  the  flesh  in  shreds,  thus  occupying  four  or  five 
hours  in  doing  what  a  tiger  or  leopard  would  effectually  achieve  in  half 
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an  hour.  It  is  well  known  among  the  Tartars  (and  I  know  it  also  from 
experience),  that  a  bear,  after  feasting  off  flesh,  is  a  very  dangerous 
customer,  and  will  always  show  fight  If  near  the  carcase  he  has  cap- 
tured, he  will  give  very  little  trouble  in  looking  for  him,  indeed  he  will 
almost  invariably  attack  the  intruder*  One  day  while  following  up 
some  wild  sheep  I  came  upon  two  bears  very  busily  engaged  in  digging 
up  the  snow  where  an  avalanche  had  fallen.  Being  hid  from  their 
sight,  I  determined  to  wait  some  little  time  to  ascertain  why  they  were 
digging.  I  accordingly  ensconced  myself  behind  a  rock,  and  allowed 
them  to  work  away.  In  about  an  hour  they  had  made  a  very  good 
opening ;  and  on  using  my  glass  I  found  they  had  got  hold  of  some- 
thing. I  now  pushed  up  to  them.  One  immediately  showed  fight, 
and  came  out  to  meet  me.  He  made  one  charge  at  me,  which  I  re- 
ceived with  a  rifle  ball,  killing  him  the  very  first  shot   The  other  bear 

Eaway.  On  going  to  the  spot  where  they  had  been  at  work,  I  found 
exhumed  dead  bodies  of  three  wild  sheep.  They  had  been  carried 
away  and  buried  underneath  the  avalanche,  probably  as  far  back  as  the 
previous  year,  considering  the  very  compact  and  frozen  state  the  snow 
was  in.  The  sheep  were  in  excellent  order.  We  skinned  them,  and 
took  them  to  our  tents,  and  excellent  mutton  we  all  had  for  several 
days. 

On  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  golden  eagle  of  the  Himalaya— 
a  magnificent  bird,  often  measuring  thirteen  feet  from  the  tip  of  one 
wing  to  the  other—is  one  of  the  best  of  pointers  a  sportsman  can  follow, 
to  ascertain  where  any  animal  has  been  carried  away  by  an  avalanche. 
He  hovers  over  the  spot,  constantly  alighting,  and  then  taking  wing 
again ;  but  once  you  observe  him  pecking  with  his  beak  you  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  spot,  and  be  certain  of  finding,  a  very  short  distance  below 
the  snow,  the  carcass  of  a  wild  sheep,  as  fresh  as  it  was  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  carried  away.  Many  a  haunch  of  good  mutton  have  I 
obtained  in  this  way. 

The  Himalayan  golden  eagle  is  a  very  carrion  crow,  never  destroying 
its  own  game,  but  feeding  on  any  dead  carcass  it  may  find.  Many  an 
eagle  have  I  shot  feeding  on  the  carcass  of  an  unfortunate  hill  bullock, 
which,  either  through  stupidity  or  fright,  had  tumbled  over  a  precipice  ; 
and  never  during  the  many  years  I  shot  over  all  parts  of  these  hills,  do  I 
remember  seeing  a  golden  eagle  pounce  on  or  carry  away  a  living 
prey. 

The  Tartar  shepherds  near  the  snow  informed  me  that  during  the 
lambing  season  the  eagles  were  very  troublesome.  If  a  ewe  dropt  a 
sickly  lamb,  and  left  it,  the  eagle  would  attack  it,  but  never  attempted 
to  stoop  to  carry  away  a  lively  one,  or  one  that  followed  its  mother. 
The  Indian  golden  eagle  is  identical  with  the  Lammergayer  of  the 
Alps,  but  wants  the  courage  of  the  latter  bird. 

Revenon*  a  nous  monies-  literally,  let  us  go  back  to  our  sleep.  A 
companion  and  myself  had  been  working  hard  in  the  "  Sogla,"  one  of 
the  passes  in  the  snowy  range  conducting  into  Chinese  Tartary,  after  the 
wild  sheep,  and  found  them  this  day  wilder  and  more  wary  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  two  species 
of  wild  sheep— one  called  the  fiairuk,  and  the  other  (an  enormous  ani- 
mal, at  least  as  far  as  its  horns  be  conoerned),  known  to  naturalists  as 
the  oetf  ammo*.  The  horns  and  head  of  the  latter  are  as  much  as  a 
hill  man  can  lift,  and  singular  enough  the  body  is  small  indeed,  out  of 
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all  proportion  to  the  horns  borne  by  a  full  grown  ram.  My  companion 
and  self  espied  on  an  opposite  hill  what  we  at  first  (through  our  teles- 
copes) thought  was  an  enormous  pair  of  horns  moving  without  any 
ostensible  carriage.  At  last  we  observed  the  body,  and  I,  in  delight, 
exclaimed,  "  By  Jove,  there  is  the  ovis  ammon  at  last."  After  consi- 
derable trouble  and  precious  hard  work,  we  worked  up  to  within  range, 
when  a  shot  from  my  rifle  brought  the  ram  tumbling  down  over  the 
snow.  I  hoped  and  believed  he  was  dead ;  but  he  was  only  wounded. 
He  got  up  again,  and  in  spite  of  the  wound  made  a  very  good  gallop 
ow  the  deep  snow.  Finding  he  was  too  fast  for  us,  we  slipped  our  dogs, 
and  among  them  my  poor  "  Karchia,"  to  whom  reference  has  been  made 
in  former  numbers  of  the  United  Service  Magazine.  The  poor  dog,  as 
usual,  was  first  up  with  the  ram,  and  seized  him.  The  ram  having 
still  a  good  deal  in  him,  broke  the  hold,  and  down  he  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  where  ran  the  Tonse  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Jumna  here 
in  the  snow.  The  river  was  covered  over  m  many  places  bywalan- 
ches,  and  was  also  partly  frozen ;  but  in  many  places  there  were  large 
holes.  The  ram  bounded  over  these  until  my  poor  dog  Karchia  again 
closed  with  and  seized  him  behind.  With  a  vigorous  effort  the  ovis 
ammon  shook  him  off.  A  few  yards  before  the  steep  was  a  large  hole  in 
the  Tonse,  the  water  foaming  up  through  it — into  this  ovis  ammon 
threw  himself,  and  was  carried  under  the  snow,  heaven  knows  where. 
On  arriving  at  the  spot  I  found  my  poor  dog  baying  most  piteously, 
and  trying  to  bite  away  the  frozen  sides,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  I  was 
obliged  immediately  to  get  him  chained  up,  fearing  he  would  have 
plunged  in  after  the  game,  when  I  should  have  lost  him,  and  most  pro- 
bably my  own  life.  Having  thus  introduced  the  wild  sheep  and  white 
bear  of  Tartary,  a  few  sentences  may  not  unprofitably  be  spent  in 
describing  the  genus  homo  of  the  Snowy  Range.  The  Tartars,  as  may 
be  imagined,  are  a  very  original  race,  and  in  those  parts  visited  by  me 
I  found  them  very  primitive  and  inoffensive,  always  barring  the  petty 
larceny  propensities.  Depending  chiefly  on  the  sale  of  their  wool  for 
their  support,  and  being  Bhuddists  by  religion,  they  dare  not  destroy 
animal  life ;  but  when  nature  has  deprived  one  of  their  bullocks  or 
sheep  of  existence,  either  by  accident  or  old  age,  Tartar  economy  for- 
bids their  wasting  the  carcase,  and  it  is  eagerly  devoured  by  them. 
Some  of  the  ancient  rams  I  saw  would  require  a  considerable  deal  of 
mastication  and  powerful  digestive  organs  when  summoned  to  their 
forefathers  and  committed  to  a  Tartar's  jaws. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  hill  people  thrive  on  the  diet,  for  in  appearance 
they  are  a  miserable-looking  stunted  race,  very  filthy  in  their  habits, 
seldom  changing  their  coarse  woollen  clothing,  and  entertaining  a  reli- 
gious horror  of  cold  water.  They  have  no  objection  to  the  good  things 
brought  from  our  side  of  the  snow,  and  I  have  seen  them  devour  salt  beef 
and  pork  wiih  great  gusto.  But  what  they  most  delight  in,  when  they 
can  get  it,  is  English  brandy  and  tobacco.  The  former  they  will  drink 
in  great  quantities,  and  for  men  unaccustomed  to  liquor  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  well  they  resist  its  intoxicating  properties.  I  saw  one  man, 
a  "  Siana,"  the  head  of  a  village,  drink  off  two  bottles  of  pure  brandy 
without  apparently  feeling  any  ill  effects  from  the  potation.  On  ques- 
tioning him  about  his  sensations,  he  said  that  the  only  difference  he 
found  between  the  brandy  and  the  water  was,  thas  it  made  his  inside 
comfortably  warm,  and  his  tongue  very  slippery,  of  which  he  gave  us 
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proof  by  chattering  and  singing  in  a  most  uncouth  way.  Of  all  the 
horrible  noises  I  ever  heard,  those  which  a  half-drunken  Tartar  makes 
are  the  most  discordant.  The  deep  nasal  and  guttural  noises  he  emits 
would  beat  Welsh  and  Gaelic  by  a  long  chalk. 

Although  petty  thefts  are  common  among  the  Thibetans,  valuable 
articles  may  with  safety  be  left  among  them — even  money  they  will 
never  touch.  Many  an  hour  have  1  whiled  away  among  them  watching 
Buctoo  and  Jye  Sing  showing  them  many  articles  of  my  property, 
the  use  or  value  of  which  they  could  not  comprehend.  Of  my  guns 
and  rifles,  in  particular,  they  stood  in  great  awe,  and  for  a  long  time 
none  of  them  could  be  induced  to  touch  one.  Our  telescopes  also  caused 
great  terror,  and  many  were  the  learned  arguments  they  had  as  to  what 
possibly  could  be  the  use  of  the  latter.  I  invariably  carried  a  favourite 
Dolland  across  my  shoulder,  and  Buctoo  was  providedwith  a  similar  in- 
strument, of  which  he  was  proud,  and  in  the  use  of  which  he  became  very 
expert.  •  One  day,  after  a  good  day's  sport,  we  had  all  sat  down  near  a 
beautiful  spring,  and  I  was  enjoying  a  luncheon,  when  I  found  Buctoo 
had  collected  some  fifty  Tartars  around  him,  who  sat  in  a  circle,  listen- 
ing to  his  explanation  of  the  use  of  his  telescope.  None  of  his  hearers 
could  for  some  time  lie  induced  to  touch  it ;  they  were  afraid  of  its 
either  exploding  or  metamorphosing  them  into  wild  sheep.  The  large 
village  of  Tchong  Si  was  about  four  miles  below  our  bivouac,  and  several 
of  the  head  men  of  the  village  had  come  up  to  have  a  look  at  us.  The 
village  was  just  discernable  to  the  naked  eye,  and  Buctoo  politely  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  chiefs,  if  he  would  like  to  be  informed  what  was 
going  on  in  the  village  below  ?  The  chief  told  him  he  should,  when 
Buctoo  drew  out  the  glass,  on  which  all  the  Tartars  moved  off  to  a  very 
respectable  distance.  After  looking  at  the  village,  Buctoo  persuaded 
them  to  come  close  to  him  once  more,  and  duly  informed  them  of  what 
he  could  see  in  the  village,  describing  certain  parts  of  it  so  correctly  that 
they  were  astounded.  (I  must  here  mention  that  neither  myself  nor 
any  of  my  servants  had  been  allowed  to  enter  the  village.)  The  Tartars 
at  first  could  hardly  credit  it ;  but  after  sundry  questions  as  to  the 
description  of  houses  on  the  northern  side,  and  again  on  the  southern, 
which  Buctoo,  on  carefully  examining,  correctly  described,  they  became 
sadly  perplexed.  Buctoo  once  more  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
take  a  look  themselves,  and,  after  much  coaxing  and  a  little  brandy, 
one  of  the  head  men  was  induced  to  take  the  telescope  into  his  hand. 

The  figure  he  cut  on  doing  so,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  He  held 
it  out  at  arm's  length,  grinned  at  it  most  horribly,  and  chattered  some 
abominable  gibberish  in  Tartaree  that  no  one  understood,  appearing  to 
expect  every  moment  that  the  glass  would  bite  him.  After  some  mi- 
nutes spent  in  this  way,  he  drew  it  near  to  him,  and  by  degrees  be- 
came more  confident.  Buctoo  then  approached  him  and  set  it,  telling 
him  to  look  through  it.  He  appeared  very  suspicious  about  this  move- 
ment, evidently  fancying  the  glass  was  going  to  explode.  At  length 
he  threw  it  down,  for  which  Buctoo  boxed  his  ears.  He  then  took  it 
up  again,  and  it  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  village.  But  the  Tartar 
did  us  again ;  for  he  shut  both  eyes.  However,  after  a  good  deal  of 
persuasion,  he  was  induced  to  open  one  and  shut  the  other,  and  to 
peep  through  the  glass.  For  a  second  or  two  he  trembled  violently, 
then  groaned  heavily— threw  down  the  glass,  and  commenced  rolling 
4own  the  bill*  head  over  heels,  at  a  most  *wful  pace..   The  whpfe 
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batch,  some  fort y  were  seised  with  the  same  complaint,  and  down 
they  went  after  their  chief,  roaring  out  "  Hi !  ha  J "  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  Break  their  necks  they  could  not  very  easily ;  hut  how 
many  of  them  escaped  serious  injury  I  did  not  stop  to  ascertain.  Upon 
seeing  them  all  off,  I  fell  down  heavily,  fracturing  my  sides  with 
laughter.  Buctoo  was  in  the  same  state,  and  so  were  all  my  servants. 
We  at  last  saw  them,  on  reaching  a  piece  of  level  ground,  get  on 
their  legs,  the  chief  still  leading,  and  bolting  for  the  village,  at  a  pace 
that  nothing  would  warrant  but  a  tin  kettle  at  their  heels.  In  about 
ten  minutes  we  heard  the  gongs  and  bells  beating  and  tolling  at  a  great 
pace,  with  frightful  shouting  from  men  and  women,  and  this  lasted  for 
two  hours,  when  all  became  quiet. 

Not  a  Tartar  could  we  get  hold  of  for  two  days  after  this.  At 
last,  by  sending  a  small  party  rather  near  the  village,  several  men 
showed  themselves,  offering  us  anything  we  wanted,  if  wc  would  only 
return  to  our  proper  side  of  the  snow.  This  they  were  told  we  would 
do,  if  they  would  only  show  us  three  or  four  more  days'  good  sport ; 
but  if  not,  we  would  remain  there  six  months,  and  turn  them  all  into 
wild  sheep.  Upon  this,  they  had  a  consultation,  when  it  was  decided 
that  they  would  show  us  excellent  sport  provided  we  promised  to  take 
our  departure  in  four  days,  and  never  come  there  again.  This  was 
duly  agreed  to,  and  after  some  very  cautious  approaches  we  got  them 
once  more  up  to  our  tents.  They  certainly  kept  their  promise,  for  1 
had  excellent  sport,  and  was  therefore  bound  to  fulfil  my  part  of  the 
agreement. 

On  the  fourth  day  arriving,  they  were  invited  to  come  once  more 
to  the  tent,  and  to  receive  a  few  trifling  rewards  for  the  sport  they 
had  shown.  Brandy  was  first  served  out,  and  this  soon  restored  con* 
fidence,  when  the  distribution  of  a  few  knives,  looking-glasses,  beads, 
&c.  &c,  and  sundry  pieces  of  red  cloth,  brought  them  into  good  hu- 
mour. Everything  was  going  on  as  well  as  could  be  desired,  when 
some  unfortunate  dispute  arose  among  some  of  my  guides  (not  my 
own  servants,  but  men  taken  from  the  last  village  on  our  side  of  the 
snow)  and  Tartars.  They  knew  each  other  well,  having,  at  a  large 
fair  held  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  a  year's  intercourse.  Ihese  men,  I 
have  no  doubt,  assisted  by  one  of  my  own  men,  (and  I  strongly  sus- 
pected Buctoo,  although  he  most  solemnly  denied  it,)  played  them  a 
sad  trick.  I  may  here  note  that  almost  every  Tartar  carries  a  pipe, 
rudely  made  of  wrought  iron,  of  about  the  sire  and  shape  of  the  com- 
mon clay  pipe.  Being  inveterate  smokers,  a  pipe  full  of  good  tobacco 
is  one  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  you  can  employ.  While  I 
was  at  dinner,  I  ordered  some  tobacco  to  be  given  to  them,  and  it  was 
proposed  they  should  put  that  in  their  pouches,  and  allow  some  of  my 
fellows  to  charge  their  pipes  with  their  own  tobacco,  of  which  they 
begged  their  acceptance. 

The  Tartars,  nothing  loth,  assented,  and  each  man  gave  his  iron  pipe 
to  be  charged,  which  was  duly  done,  and  returned  to  each  owner. 
Smoking  then  commenced,  and  on  finishing  my  dinner  and  coming 
outside  the  tent,  1  found  the  Tartars  all  in  a  circle,  smoking  away, 
and  my  men,  some  ten  yards  from  them,  and  above  them,  and  talking 
to  them.  They  were  also  smoking.  Thinking  nothing  of  this  at  the 
time,  I  took  no  notice,  and  had  my  chair  brought  outside,  and  smoked 
my  cigar.    In  les  sthan  five  minutes  I  was  considerably  astonished  on 
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hearing  a  salvo  as  of  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  iron  pipes  flying  up 
and  down  in  all  directions.  Then  a  general  shout,  and  off  went  the 
Tartars,  as  if  Old  Nick  was  at  their  heels,  halloaing  most  fearfully. 
They,  however,  this  time,  did  not  run  far ;  they  Drought  up  about  900 
yards  from  where  they  started,  demanding  only  their  pipes  back.  I 
went  up  to  them,  asking  what  was  the  matter ;  and  after  a  short  time 
they  said  nothing  farther  than  that  they  would  take  precious  good 
care  never  to  smoke  English  tobacco  again,  for  it  was  too  strong  for 
them.  We  smoked  with  tobacco,  and  shot  with  tobacco,  and  ShmUum 
must  have  been  the  manufacturer.  T.  S. 
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The  bee-tree  must  have  taken  centuries  to  ripen  to  maturity,  and 
probably  not  much  less  in  the  cycle  of  time  to  rot  to  its  present  decayed 
condition.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  crumbling  ruin  of  the  forest  was 
quickly  attacked  by  vigorous  strokes  from  sturdy  arms  and  keen-ed^ed 
axes,  and,  now  and  then,  a  hollow  sounding  crack,  and  groggy  shaking 
of  its  leafless  top,  betokened  the  near  approach  of  the  downfall  of  the 
towering,  sapless  oak,  hollowed  and  scooped  by  storm  and  time. 

"  You  see,  Major/'  said  Hawkeye,  having  dubbed  me  with  Yankee 
precipitancy  with  military  rank,  although  I  never  aspired  to  the  honour 
of  bearing  a  commission  of  the  humblest  grade ;  "  you  see,  Major," 
repeated  he,  and  he  folded  his  arms  majestically  across  his  bronzed 
breast,  "  how  Indian  line  de  bee,  how  him — "  looking  out  of  the  extreme 
corners  of  his  eyes  with  a  roguish  leer,  "  kill  de  bear,  an'  now,  Major, 
you  shall  see  how  him  busts  up  honeycomb." 

As  he  spoke  the  tree  staggered  with  a  loud  cracking  sound,  and,  as  if 
pausing  ere  its  ruin  was  complete,  stood  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  slanting 
position,  and  then  dashed  to  the  ground  like  an  avalanche,  crashing 
through  kindred  branch  and  bough,  and  hurling  showers  of  splinters  far 
and  wide. 

As  the  tree  measured  its  length  upon  the  earth,  a  thought,  as  sudden 
as  the  action,  sent  its  electrical  spark  through  my  reflective  regions  that, 
as  the  jackdaw  may  receive  some  of  the  shot  intended  for  the  rook,  I 
might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  active  disturbers  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  stood  a  remarkably  fair  chance  of  coming  in  for  a  full  share  of  die 
consequences.  Acquainted  with  no  better  means  of  defence,  I  cut  a  leafy 
branch  close  at  hand,  with  the  intention  of  brushing  off  any  hostile 
forces  which  might  attack  me ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  armed  myself  than 
Hawkeye  presented  a  much  more  effective  instrument  of  defence  in  the 
shape  of  a  bundle,  or  large  wisp,  of  dry  lighted  grass,  which  he  asserted 
would  keep  me  scatheless  from  every  harm. 

"  Bee,"  said  he,  "like horse— don't  like  fire." 
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During  the  work  of  cleaving  open  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  already 
presented  huge  rents  from  the  force  of  the  fall,  the  bees  hummed  and 
whirled  in  clouds  above  our  heads,  and  were  only  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance  by  waving  the  flaming  and  smoking  wisps  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  defy  a  nearer  approach.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  hero,  perhaps, 
with  a  heart  swelling  for  distinction  and  for  fame,  even  in  the  very  jaws 
of  death,  sallied  from  the  host,  and  darted  with  ruthless  intent  upon  an 
exposed  position  of  the  enemy,  and  stabbed  his  sting  deeply  and  with 
poignant  anguish  to  the  receiver. 

"  Ho-oo-ooo !  Ya-a-aaa!"  were  the  exclamations  from  the  several 
quarters  as  the  work  proceeded,  and  when  the  victims  ceased  their  labours 
to  rub  the  wounded  part  with  rueful  visages,  loud  vollies  of  laughter  burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  more  fortunate,  and  gave  a  practical  denial  of  the 
Indian's  asserted  taciturn  and  serious  nature. 

Before  the  hive  had  been  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  eager  throng, 
waiting  to  rifle  its  contents  with  the  impatient  desire  of  a  set  of  school- 
boys, the  bees  gradually  dispersed,  and  settled  upon  the  adjacent 
branches  of  the  trees  to  take  counsel,  peradventure,  among  themselves, 
anent  the  ruin  lowered  upon  their  house.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
straggling  parties,  which  occasionally  arrived  ladened  from  a  distance, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  general  desire  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
these,  from  want  of  support,  offered  but  lame  and  impotent  attacks. 

At  length  the  luscious  hord  was  reached,  and  there  in  the  hollowed 
trunk  a  solid  mass  of  honeycomb  lay  packed  and  charged  with  sweets 
sucked  from  prairie  flower  and  blossom,  and  sending  forth  an  odour 
richer  than  the  most  fragrant  incense. 

In  a  twinkling,  and  moved  by  one  common  impulse,  each  and  all 
grasped  a  handfull  of  the  comb,  and  with  the  exultation  of  children  in  a 
successful  scramble,  began  to  demolish  the  clear  and  limpid  honey,  as  it 
was  squeezed  from  the  cells  by  many  loud  and  smacking  lips. 

A  few  minutes,  however,  were  sufficient  to  cloy  the  most  capacious 
appetites,  and  then  the  camp  kettles  were  filled,  and  we  turned  our  backs 
upon  the  completed  work  of  desolation. 

" Never  eat  bear,  I  appose,  Major?"  said  Hawkeye,  interrogatively* 
By  the  way,  he  pronounced  "  bear"  as  "  bar." 

"  No>"  replied  I,  "  never."  And  I  then  thought  i  of  sundry  pots  of 
grease  bought  in  former  days,  and  a  slight  nausea  was  the  imaiedtats) 
consequence, 

"  It's  good/"  rejoined  he,  "  good  as  deer,  an9  so  Major  say,  or  Indian 
lie." 

I  now  perceived  that  which  I  thought  to  be  merely  the  skin  of  the 
bear,  slunc  over  Hawkeye's  shoulders,  and  which  he  stripped  from  the 
carcase  in  little  more  time  than  an  expert  hand  would  occupy  in  flaying 
a  rabbit,  contained  some  of  the  flesh  tied  up  in  a  portion  of  the  hide, 
acting  as  a  primitive  kind  of  sack. 

"  If  there's  nothing  else  for  me  to  eat  but  that,"  observed  I,  pointing 
to  the  swinging  load  with  ill-concealed  disgust,  "  I  shall  go  without  my 
meal." 

"  No  Major  won't,"  responded  Hawkeye,  confidently,  "  be  H  eat  hi* 
share,  an'  want  Indian's,  too.'* 

With  this  illiberal  opinion  concerning  my  gastronomic  acquisitiveness, 
Hawkeye  ataxia  in  siknec  through  the  forest  towards  the  iitsasajuisat* 
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with  his  personal  appearance  in  no  way  improved  from  the  effects  of 
smeared  honey,  blood,  dirt,  and  nudity. 

I  subsequently  learned  that  his  object  in  stripping  himself  of  his 
hunting  frock  was  twofold— the  desire  of  protecting  it  from  damage, 
and  to  have  greater  freedom  of  his  body  in  the  event  of  a  hand-to-paw 
conflict  with  the  bear. 

In  winding  our  way  through  the  trees,  a  long-legged,  badger-skinned, 
lean,  and  ill-favoured  mongrel,  which  continually  trotted  close  to 
Hawkeye's  heels,  set  up  a  loud,  yelling  bark,  and  ran  in  circles  about 
a  heap  of  dried  leaves  on  the  edge  of  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  forming 
a  small  moat  or  island. 

"  See  him,  Major?"  inquired  Hawkeye,  pointing  in  a  careless  manner 
to  the  heap  of  decayed  leaves. 

At  first  I  saw  nothing  in  particular  to  rivet  my  attention,  but  at 
length  the  quick  and  quivering  motion  of  a  snake's  tongue  caught  my 
eye,  and  I  perceived  a  thin,  brown  reptile  coiled  for  defence,  and  keeping 
at  bay  the  yelping  cur. 

**  Indian  no  care  for  most  snakes,"  observed  Hawkeye,  "  but  copper- 
head kill.  Copperhead  bite  once,  him  never  see  sun  rise  again ;"  and 
while  speaking  he  pulled  a  short  straight  stick  from  a  neighbouring 
bush,  and  offering  it  to  me  said,  "  Cut  snake's  head  off,  Major?" 

With  some  degree  of  caution,  rendered  keener,  probably,  from  Hawk- 
eye's  assertion  of  the  reptile's  possessing  such  deadly  powers  of  venom, 
I  approached  the  spot  where  it  lay,  and  as  it  reared  its  long  neck  and 
sent  forth  a  loud  hissing  sound,  I  aimed  a  blow,  and  decapitated  it  as 
cleanly  as  a  sharp  knife  would  lop  off  the  end  of  a  cucumber. 

«'  Your  dog  seems  to  know  the  danger  of  coming  to  close  quarters  with 
a  snake,"  remarked  I. 

«  All  do,"  replied  Hawkeye,  "  as  soon  as  they  can  see.  Never  knew* 
Indian's  dog  to  make  mistake,  Major." 

Adonis  had  not  accompanied  the  expedition  against  the  honey  common- 
wealth. Indeed,  having  discovered  that  he  possessed  no  mean  accom- 
plishments in  the  culinary  art,  1  was  disposed  to  keep  his  powers  within 
the  cycle  of  their  essentially  adapted  sphere,  and  flattering  his  vanity  on 
well-timed  occasions,  he  was  more  then  contented  to  be  the  chef  de 
cuisine,  and  ever  essayed  his  best  endeavours  to  win  approbation  from  my 
tickled  palate. 

As  usual,  upon  my  return  to  the  camp,  I  found  Adonis  busily  occupied 
in  making  arrangements  for  my  comfort.  A  large  fire  was  blajing 
before  my  tent,  and  over  a  glowing  heap  of  embers  a  few  long  twigs 
were  placed  with  dough  twisted  round  them,  and  this  was  the  exceed- 
ingly simple  manner  which  he  possessed  of  "  baking."  The  bread 
produced  was  anything  but  light,  short,  or  crusty,  and  resembled  a 
mixture  that  may  easily  be  conceived  between  a  thick  glue  and  a  mealy 
paste.  On  a  wooden  spit,  supported  by  forked  props,  the  haunch  and 
ribs  of  a  good  conditioned  buck  were  roasting,  and  as  the  juices  trickled 
from  the  smoking  surface  on  to  the  fire  (alas !  that  a  single  drop  should 
have  fallen  there !)  and  the  fed  flume  rose  to  lick  the  dainty  joint,  I 
lelt  the  grave  truth  of  the  Frenchman's  declaration  concerning 
sauces :  that  there  was  none  like  hunger.  From  a  camp  kettle  the 
fragrant  steam  of  soup  curled  and  rose  to  the  olfactory  nerves  with  an 
cdour  almost  tantalizing,  and  gave  rise  to  speculations  as  to  which 
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predominated  in  the  ingredients,  turkey,  grouse,  or  such  "  small  deer" 
as  the  most-difficult-to-be-satisfied  gourmand  would  deem  right  worthy 
of  his  commendation. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  me,  perhaps,  had  my  friend 
Hawkeye  permitted  Adonis  to  have  prepared  the  bear  steaks  in  lieu  of 
himself ;  for  without  undergoing  the  smallest  pretence  of  purifying 
ablution,  he  deliberately  squatted  upon  his  hams  and  took  upon  himself 
the  duties  of  cooking  this  course  of  the  banquet. 

I  must  confess  that  it  made  me  shudder  as  he  handled  the  flakes  of  red 
flesh  and  pulled  them)from  the  hot  flabby  hide,  and  skewered  them  on  long 
pieces  of  dog  wood  for  the  purpose  of  broiling  them.  It  brought  forcibly 
to  mind  everything  but  the  Christian  method,  in  which  the  forked  animal, 
man,  generally  has  his  edibles  got  ready  for  digestion. 

€t  Dere's  nothin'  better  than  bar,"  observed  Hawkeye,  sending  the 
point  of  a  tapering  stick  through  a  large  unsightly  lump,  and  thrusting 
it  into  the  ground  so  as  to  receive  the  full  force  of  the  heat.  "  I 've 
chawed  skunk,  'possum,  squirrel,  bufla/o— -large  and  little— every  ting, 
fat  an'  lean ;  but  dere's  nothing  like  bar,  Major." 

In  spite  of  my  proclaimed  wish  to  leave  Hawkeye  to  the  undivided 
enjoyment  of  this  luxury,  he  persuaded,  entreated,  and  almost  insisted 
upon  my  reserving  the  unblunted  edge  of  my  appetite  for  the  bear  steak. 

Prejudiced  as  I  felt  against  complying  with  his  desire,  I  am  free  to 
acknowledge  that  when  the  reluctance  was  overcome,  and  I  ventured  to 
cut  a  piece  off  the  skewer  and  convey  it  to  my  lips,  in  the  simple  manner 
that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  globe  may  be  supposed  to  have 
adopted  before  the  introduction  of  forks,  I  learned  the  true  value  of 
the  standard  maxim,  that  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating." 
It  was  one  of  the  most  tender,  juicy,  delicious  morsels  that  had  ever  left 
a  flavour,  worthy  of  reflection!  In  profound  silence — for  nothing 
declares  greater  folly  than  employing  the  mouth  for  a  double  purpose 
when  eating  is  the  primary  one — I  continued  to  dip  the  savoury  bits  in 
the  salt  which  Adonis  had  placed  on  a  broad  green  leaf  by  my  side,  and 
making  an  occasional  diversion  with  the  hot  dough,  gave  conclusive 
evidence  of  my  unequivocal  satisfaction  in  thg  taste  of  a  bear  steak. 

Hawkeye  was  in  ecstacies.  He  rubbed  his  hands,  chuckled,  and  gave 
to  view  the  most  backward  tooth  in  his  jaws,  as  he  appeared,  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  rest  contented  with  watching  the  gradual  appeasing  of  my 
hunger ;  but,  at  length,  a  general  onslaught  commenced  by  all  belong- 
ing to  the  lodge,  and  as  soon  as  may  be  anticipated  from  the  hearty 
goodwill  displayed  by  each  respective  member,  the  viands  vanished,  until 
scarcely  a  remnant  remained  of  the  bounteous  feast. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  which  could  only  have  been  thoroughly 
enjoyed  in  some  such  wild  of  the  West,  my  companions  stretched  them- 
selves in  the  easiest  of  postures  around  the  crackling  log  fire,  and  one—  a 
fine  majestic  fellow,  who  looked  as  if  moulded  for  a  bronze  statue — began 
to  chant  a  low  monotonous  strain  in  his  native  tongue,  and  to  beat  his 
breast  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  as  a  sort  of  rude  accompaniment.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  soul-stirring  lay  of  "  grim  visaged  war"  or  bold  hunting  deed ; 
for  as  he  proceeded  others  took  up  the  strain,  and  their  flashing  eyes  and 
short  exclamations  shewed  that  the  blood  was  skipping  through  their 
veins  more  quickly  than  its  wont. 
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Whatever  the  subject  of  the  strain  might  be,  it  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  anything  but  condensed,  and  as  canto  followed  canto,  I  got 
wearied  with  the  minstrelsy,  and  unceremoniously  took  my  departure 
from  the  scene. 

Darkness  was  now  closing  in.  As  the  thickening  shades  of  twilight 
fell  around,  the  fire-fly's  lamp  began  to  glisten  among  the  foliage  of  the 
trees.  Myriads  of  these  winged  glow-worms  flitted  about  me  as  I 
strolled  along  the  verge  of  the  thicket,  and  listened  to  the  increasing 
sounds  of  those  things  which  love  to  fly  and  prowl  by  night. 

The  melancholy  note  of  the  VVhip-poor-Will  came  from  the  bush, 
whereon  he  would  sit  for  hours  to  sing  his  unchanging  song,  and  then  the 
loud  shrieks  of  the  night  hawk  mingled  with  the  howling  wolf,  and  sharp 
bark  of  the  fox,  as  they  issued  from  the  covert  on  their  several  missions 
of  blood  and  death.  Clouds  of  mosquitoes  blew  their  trumpets  through 
the  air,  and  kept  me  constantly  employed  in  brushing  them  from  my 
face,  neck,  hands,  and  other  vulnerable  points  of  my  body. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  that  these  enemies  to  repose,  and  "  honey- 
heavy  dew  of  slumber,"  should  evince  such  a  decided  predilection  for  the 
flavour  of  a  stranger.  The  relish  seems  irresistible,  and  while  the  na- 
tural sons  of  the  soil  will  escape  harmless,  the  unhappy  alien  receives  the 
concentrated  attacks  of  as  ruthless  a  foe  as  ever  took  mean  advantage  of 
mistaken  confidence.  For  woe  betide  the  white  man  who  bivouacs  on 
the  prairie  without  his  head  be  covered  within  the  thick  folds  of  a  Man* 
ket,  or  attempts  to  sleep  under  a  tent  without  the  protection  of  musquito 
curtains.  His  puffed  and  swollen  features  and  irritated  limbs  would 
scarcely  be  identified  by  himself  as  belonging  to  some  of  the  most  inva- 
luable of  his  chattels,  and  even  his  maternal  parent  might  be  found 
disposed  to  cut  her  progeny  and  deny  his  origin. 

The  moon  rose  bright  and  clear,  and  sailed  through  the  star-studded 
canopy  with  web-like  fleecy  clouds  occasionally  veiling  her  disc,  as  they 
scudded  before  a  brisk,  whistling  breese.  Behind  me  were  the  camp 
fires  burning  cheerfully  in  the  dark  shades  of  the  forest,  forming  a  black, 
impenetrable  screen  in  the  rear,  while  in  front  the  bending  grass,  undu- 
lated by  the  wind,  and  rolling  in  the  silvery  light  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  looked  like  the  snow-crested  waves  of  the  sea  tossed  in  the  lusty 
breath  of  a  swelling  storm. 

Upon  retracing  my  footsteps,  the  sounds  of  hearty  laughter  were 
borne  cheerfully  towards  me  from  that  quarter  of  the  camp  where  my 
tent  was  pitched,  and  feeling  desirous  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
hilarity,  without  interrupting  it,  I  approached  with  some  degree  of  cau- 
tion, and  kept  my  figure  under  cover  of  the  trees.  As  I  neared  the 
spot  sufficiently  close  to  watch  what  was  going  on,  I  saw  that  Hawkeye 
was  the  principal  mover  of  the  mirth.  Surrounded  by  a  large  audience 
composed  mostly  of  men,  some  women,  and  a  few  children — all  of  whom 
smeared  to  be  grinning  with  undisguised  delight — this  model  of  an 
Osage  was  the  evident  focus  to  which  all  eyes  and  ears  were  drawn* 
He  was  the  sole  speaker,  and  seemed  to  possess  the  greatest  fluency  of 
words,  while  his  gesticulations  were  of  the  most  vehement  description. 
From  time  to  time  he  paused  in  his  address,  when  bursts  of  applause 
followed,  and  these  were  only  subdued  when  he  resumed  his  subject. 

Wondering  within  myself  what  could  be  the  theme  of  Hawkeye's 
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narration,  I  was  not  a  little  wounded  in  my  vanity  to  learn,  through  the 
evidence  of  my  eyesight,  that  J  was  the  unhappy  object  of  his  travesty  ; 
and  that  the  events  of  the  morning  were  being  turned  into  as  much 
ridicule,  perhaps,  as  admission  presented  or  gave  scope  to.  Springing 
from  his  recumbent  position  before  the  fire,  he  imitated  my  blundering 
progress  through  the  entangled  roots,  grass,  and  vine  tendrils,  which 
beset  our  path  in  the  morning,  and  made  a  great  point  of  my  not 
bringing  the  bear  down  with  both  barrels  of  my  rifle.  This  was  really 
well  acted.  After  pretending  to  ludicrously  peer  through  the  inter- 
rupting foliage,  and  making  it  blindly  difficult  for  me  to  perceive  the 
object  to  which  he  directed  my  attention,  he  brought  the  palms  of 
his  hands  together  with  a  loud  crack,  and,  after  a  momentary  pause, 
•hook  his  bead  despondingly,  while  a  roar  of  merriment  followed  the 
implied  meaning.  Again  his  hands  cracked  like  a  finely-pointed 
whip,  and  as  he,  a  second  time,  made  the  gesture  significant  of  an 
ineffective  result,  the  peal  of  laughter  was  redoubled  in  its  hearti- 
ness. 

By  way  of  tjinale,  not  less  satisfactory  to  the  actor  than  the 
audience,  Hawkeye  drew  his  noble  figure  to  its  height,  and  care- 
lessly snapping  a  finger  and  thumb,  in  imitation  of  his  better  shot, 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  strode  away,  with  that  self-satisfied  air 
which  the  popular  reciter  of  a  vain  glorious  deed  meets  with  from 
those  "  commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust." 

Finding  that  my  conduct  was  to  be  thus  nicely  scanned  and  cri- 
ticised, 1  made  a  resolution  which,  probably,  prevented  many  a 
rehearsal  of  a  like  character.  For  as  Tallyrand  sagely  said "  In 
this  world,  it  is  not  to  be ;  but  as  we  seem/' 

The  night  was  now  advancing,  and  the  smouldering  fires  no  longer 
encircled  chattering  and  laughing  groups  of  Indians.  As  the  wild 
bird  seeks  its  roost,  the  Osage  buried  his  head  beneath  his  blanket, 
and  sought  repose  from  "nature's  soft  and  gentle  nurse." 

Who  then  shall  deny  the  happiness  of  man  in  his  natural  condi- 
tion is  not  equal,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  his  artificial  state  ? 
He  knows  no  want  but  what  can  be  supplied  by  himself,  and  is 
felicitously  ignorant  of  those  countless  superfluities  to  which  civilised 
society  is  a  slave.  Free  and  unshackled  of  limb  and  thought  he  roves 
where  he  lists,  without  remorse  of  the  past  or  dread  of  the  future.  To 
the  Great  Spirit  he  prays  in  the  simple  language  of  his  heart,  and  pays 
the  tribute  of  his  worship  devoid  of  priestly  form  or  saws  of  books. 
Through  Nature's  works  he  looks  to  Nature's  God,  and  wrangles  for  no 
fashion  in  which  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  good  and  mercy  should 
receive  universal  thankfulness  and  praise. 
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CUAPTEB  IV. 


Lake  Ontario — Lewiston — Brock's  Monument — Chain  of  Lakes,  of  which 
the  Niagara  is  the  outlet — Falh  of  Ningara — Going  behind  the  "  Horse 
Shoe"— Noise  of  the  Falls— Iris  Island— The  Whirlpool— The  "Devil's 
Hole" — Persons  swept  over  the  Falls — Embark  for  Toronto,  North 
Canada — Travelling  impressions  of  American  Character. 

Lake  Ontario,  of  an  elliptical  shape,  170  miles  in  length,  60  in 
width,  460  in  circuit,  and  varying  in  depth  from  1 8  to  600  feet,  is  the 
lowest  of  those  inland  seas  of  which  the  river  Niagara,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  outlet.  Bounded  by  Upper 
Canada  and  the  State  of  New  York,  and  receiving  the  rivers  Oswego 
and  Genesse,  it  is  the  great  highway  of  trade,  not  only  for  these  pro- 
vinces, but  for  all  the  surrounding  territory.  Let  not  the  uninitiated 
suppose,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  that  the  navigation  of  this  im- 
mense sheet  of  water  is  at  all  times  as  agreeable  as  the  idea  of  sailing  or 
steaming  on  a  lake  would  suggest  to  the  imagination.  Once  embarked, 
the  traveller  may  fancy  himself  at  sea ;  land  is  lost  sight  of ;  heavy 
breaking  and  dangerous  waves  arise  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and 
the  clear  deep  blue  of  the  ocean  pervades  the  vast  expanse.  I  have 
seen  Ontario  in  its  calm  and  angry  moods.  The  former  all  mild  and 
peaceful  beauty :  the  latter  terrible  and  destructive  in  the  fury  of  its 
wrath. 

Our  passage  to  Lewiston,  where  we  arrived  the  following  morning, 
was  delightful.  From  the  window  of  my  cabin  I  could  enjoy  the  even- 
ing breeze,  which,  as  the  sun  departed,  stole  gently  over  the  surface  of 
the  lake;  the  foliage  of  the  distant  woods  were  tinted  with  its  declining 
rays,  and,  a*  far  a-head  sky  and  water  commingled,  one  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  diminutive  proportions  of  the  works  of  nature  in  the 
"  old  world"  with  the  colossal  ones  characteristic  of  the  <f  new."  The 
packet  was  far  from  crowded ;  but  when  making  one's  toilet  the  next 
day  at  the  public  washing  place,  some  little  care  was  required  to  prevent 
razors,  shaving  apparatus,  hair-brushes,  &c.  from  being  borrowed  by 
parties  who  had  not  the  smallest  right  to  be  guilty  of  such  familiarity. 
Lewiston,  about  seven  miles  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  clear  of  the  rapids  and  turmoil  of  the 
water,  received  its  name  in  1805.  Having  been  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  181 S,  it  was  rebuilt  two  years  subsequently.  On  the  heights 
on  the  opposite  shore  the  Americans  were  defeated  by  the  British,  under 
Sir  Isaac  Brock,  on  the  12th  October,  1813,  their  gallant  chief  falling 
in  the  action,  and  his  aide-de-camp  dying  of  his  wounds  the  following 
day.  A  column,  above  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  was  erected  to  their 
memory  by  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  at  an  expense  of  8,000 
dollars,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  "  sympathisers,"  who  en- 
deavoured to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder  on  the  17th  April,  1840.  The 
site  is  beautiful  and  commanding.  Beneath  is  Lewiston,  with  its  gar- 
dens, houses,  and  cultivated  fields,  while  Ontario  may  be  seen  to  its 
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northern  limits.  On  the  Canadian  side  is  the  village  of  St.  David's, 
with  the  distant  country,  extending  to  the  lake,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  partial  clearings,  hut  presenting  the  general  appearance  of  an 
extensive  forest.  Hence  the  eye  wanders  to  the  mouth  uf  the  river, 
on  one  side  of  which  floats  the  banner  of  the  "  stars  and  stripes ;"  on 
the  other,  that  of  England. 

Fort  Niagara,  on  the  American  side,  composed  merely  of  pallisades 
in  l679>  was  built  on  an  improved  plan  in  1725,  and  is  now  a  place  of 
considerable  strength. 

General  Prideaux  with  his  troops,  assisted  by  the  Indians  under  Sir 
William  Johnson,  took  it  in  1759*  and,  after  being  restored  to  the  Ame- 
ricans in  1796,  was  again  captured  hy  the  English  in  1813,  and  finally 
delivered  to  its  present  possessors  in  the  month  of  March,  1815.  On 
the  English  side  stands  Fort  Massassaqua.  The  journey  from  Lewiston 
to  Niagara  Falls  was  performed  on  a  railway  laid  down  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  equality  of  surface.  The  cars,  drawn  by  horses, 
moved  at  so  slow  a  pace  that  nearly  two  hours  were  consumed  in  passing 
over  this  short  distance.  The  road  ascends  gradually  to  an  elevation  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  immediately  after  quitting  Lewiston, 
affording  a  magnificent  view — the  Niagara  flowing  beneath  our  feet. 
The  banks  on  either  side  were  thickly  covered  with  wood,  disclosing 
at  intervals  steep  and  rocky  precipices.  The  ground  near  the  road  was 
partially  cleared,  hut  many  gigantic  trees  still  remained,  raising  up 
visions  of  bygone  days,  when  Sachems  and  warriors,  in  all  the  pride  and 
panoply  of  warlike  and  savage  life,  roamed  free  and  uncontrolled  amidst 
the  wilderness  surrounding  them.  Here  and  there,  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  declivity,  where  an  overturn  would  have  been  almost  certain  des- 
truction to  all  concerned,  the  worn  out  rails,  let  into  a  wooden  track, 
had  entirely  given  way,  and  parties  of  men  met  the  lumbering  convey- 
ance, and  by  main  strength  supported  it  over  the  dangerous  parts.  To 
say  that  such  a  snail's  pace  progression  was  most  annoying  to  myself 
and  my  Virginian  compagnons  de  voyage  is  needless.  Our  minds  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation,  and  at  length,  when 
about  two  miles  off,  the  fleecy  spray  suspended  in  the  air  disclosed  itself 
to  view,  and  the  roaring  of  the  cataract  boomed  heavily  in  the  distance. 

Arriving  at  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls  about  one  o'clock,  we  secured 
rooms  at  the  Eagle  hotel,  and  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  view  that 
which  from  childhood  had  ever  been  associated  in  my  mind  with  all  that 
was  grand,  wonderful,  and  amazing.  So  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten upon  this  subject,  that  to  impart  anything  new  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  no  description,  however  elaborate, 
no  imagery,  however  highly  coloured,  can  ever  by  any  possibility  bring 
clearly  to  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  never  witnessed  this  mag- 
nificent work  of  nature,  the  sensations  of  awe  and  admiration  which 
possess  the  mind  of  persons  set  for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with  this 
mighty  cataract. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  .not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  briefly 
the  great  chain  of  lakes  of  which  the  Niagara  is  the  outlet  The  first 
most  westerly  and  most  extensive  is  Lake  Superior,  called  also  Keetchee- 
gahmi  and  Missisawgaiegon,  370  miles  in  length,  120  in  breadth,  and 
1,500  in  circumference,  receiving  many  rivers,  three  of  which,  the 
Nipegon*  the  Michipicotoiij,  and  tfe  St;.  Louis*  are  of  considerable  size, 
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The  surface  of  this  lake  ii  627  feet  above,  and  the  bottom,  so  far  at  has 
yet  been  discovered,  500  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ocean — the 
sum  total  of  its  tributary  rivers  and  streamlets  being  230.  At  the 
southwest  angle  is  the  far  distant  source  of  the  St  Lawrence — there 
styled  St.  Louis— between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  the  St  Mary  ; 
between  Lakes  Huron  and  St.  Clair,  the  St  Clair ;  between  Lakes  St. 
Clair  and  Erie,  the  Detroit ;  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the 
Niagara.  From  Kingston  to  Montreal,  the  Cataraqui  ;  from  Montreal 
to  the  sea,  the  St.  Lawrence.  Many  islands  exist  in  Lake  Soperior,  ost 
of  which,  Isle  Royale,  is  nearly  fifty  miles  is  length,  by  eight  in  breadth, 
and  gales,  as  destructive  to  ships  navigating  this  inland  sea,  as  storms  to 
those  on  the  ocean,  frequently  sweep  over  its  surface.  By  the  St.  Mary 
the  waters  of  this  immense  basin  flow  into  Lake  Huron,  triangular  in 
shape,  and  between  700  and  800  miles  in  circumference.  In  the 
northern  part  are  the  Manstoulin  or  Sacred  Isles,  the  largest  of  which 
is  about  eighty  miles  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  looked  upon  with  much 
religious  veneration  by  the  "  red  men."  Between  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Michagan  are  the  straits  of  Michilimackinoe ;  the  last  mentioned 
lake  being  300  miles  in  length,  9*0  in  circumference,  with  a  surface  of 
between  15,000  and  16,000  square  miles.  The  united  waters  of  all  the 
before  mentioned  flow  into  Lake  Erie,  280  miles  long  and  sixty- 
three  broad  by  the  river  and  Lake  St,  Clair  and  Detroit  Strait, 
and  by  the  river  Niagara  the  whole  mass,  covering  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  finds  its  way  into  Lake  Ontario.  So  enor- 
mous an  accumulation  merited  a  stupendous  exit,  and  by  Niagara 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  has  nature  found  channels  worthy  of  its  vastness. 

My  first  impression  on  viewing  that  which  1  had  so  ardently  wished 
to  behold,  was  that  of  disappointment.  I  know  not  what  I  had  antici- 
pated, but  my  expectations  were  not  realized.  The  mind  was  over- 
whelmed, and  in  fact  unable  to  appreciate  the  majesty  and  solemnity  of 
such  overpowering  evidences  of  the  might  of  the  Great  Creator  of  the 
Universe.  One  felt  as  if  in  presence  of  the  Deity,  humbled,  awe  stricken, 
convinced  of  the  littleness  of  man.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
simple  Indians  considered  it  the  abode  of  the  "  Great  Spirit,"  and  that 
they  should  throw  into  the  stream  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  genius 
of  the  place  ?  By  degrees  comprehension  of  the  tremendous  scene  stole 
imperceptibly  over  me,  but  wrapt  in  contemplation,  an  hour  had  passed 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  minute,  e'er  I  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  for 
years  past  innumerable,  and  for  ages  perhaps  to  come,  still  had,  and 
still  would  flow  on  unceasingly  that  stupendous  "  Fall,"  waking  with 
its  echoes  the  stillness  of  the  forest  and  the  quiet  hours  of  night,  and 
far  above  the  waters,  float  that  misty  cloud  of  spray  rising  incense-like 
before  the  Great  Being  by  whose  word  they  all  were  made. 

The  breadth  of  the  river  Niagara,  when  first  quitting  Lake  Erie  is 
about  a  mile ;  at  Black  Rock,  two  miles  farther  down,  about  half  a  mile; 
at  "  Grand  Island,"  five  or  six  miles  in  advance,  from  six  to  seven 
miles;  below  "Navy  Island/' two  miles,  and  after  the  junction  of  the 
two  branches  which  encompass  the  different  islands  in  their  course, 
gradually  contracts  to  the  «  Rapids,"  a  mile  above  the  Falls.  At  the 
Falls  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  North  East,  and  is  diminished  in 
width  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  strength  of  the  current  is  as 
variable  as  the  width  of  the  stream.    On  leaving  Lake  Erie  it  glides 
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forward  with  calm  tranquillity ;  near  "  Black  Rock  "  it  runs  at  a  rate 
of  from  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour,  after  which  it  again  quietly 
pursues  its  course,  and  is  navigable  to  Chippewa,  below  which,  the  in- 
draught of  the  cataract  is  perceptible.  As  it  advances,  the  velocity  is 
jrreater,  a  slight  ripple  is  observable  on  the  surface,  the  waves  gradually 
increase  in  sue,  till  at  the  « Rapids"  the  whole  body  of  the  river 
becomes  violently  agitated,  dashing  against  the  rocks  that  oppose  it,  as 
though,  with  a  giant's  strength,  it  would  hurl  them  to  destruction. 
But  a  mightier  power  is  there,  mocking  its  wildest  efforts,  and  whirled 
aloft  in  spray  by  the  violence  of  its  impotent  attacks,  the  impetuous 
torrent  indignantly  pursues  its  way.  From  ridge  to  ridge  it  leaps, 
foaming,  boiling,  roaring,  till  on  reaching  the  final,  fearful  plunge, 
as  if  terrified  by  the  abyss  before  it,  a  calm  ensues,  the  agitation  is 
at  an  end,  the  water,  as  it  were,  pauses,  and  then  solemnly,  slowly, 
and  majestically  falls  into  the  depth  beneath. 

Who  first  discovered  the  Falls  is  not  accurately  known.  They 
were  known  in  1657,  and  this  is  the  earliest  date  of  their  being 
mentioned.  Father  Hennossen  visited  them  in  l6$7>  and  describee! 
them  as  being  600  feet  in  height  ! 

At  Point  View  on  the  United  States'  side,  is  perhaps  the  most  favor- 
able situation  for  examining  the  Falls.  Two  hundred  feet  below,  roll 
the  waters  of  the  river,  bounded  on  either  side  by  rock,  precipice,  and 
forest  trees.  High  in  air  floats  the  shadowy  veil ;  rainbows  span 
the  space  beneath.  The  cataract  sends  forth  its  deep-toned  voice  of 
thunder,  and  Prospect  and  Tris  Islands  standing  boldly  in  the  midst 
of  the  Falls  add,  if  possible,  increased  magnificence  to  the  sublime 
and  imposing  scene.  My  fellow  travellers  and  myself  next  descended 
to  the  foot  of  the  bank  by  means  of  a  covered  staircase,  an  opening 
half  way  down  bringing  us  close  to  the  falling  column.  At  the  foot 
of  the  descent  we  remained  a  considerable  time;  from  far  above  us 
poured  the  bright  green  water,  its  crest  suspended,  as  it  were,  amid 
the  sky,  while  clouds  of  feathery  spray  concealed  the  base  from  view. 
Embarking  in  a  ferry  boat,  we  advanced  close  to  the  Falls,  and  our 
light  summer  garments  were  soon  saturated  with  the  mist  in  which  we 
were  surrounded.  Towards  the  centre,  the  vapour  rises  like  a  cur- 
tain, and  the  whole  sublimity  of  the  scene  is  displayed,  presenting  an. 
unbroken  view  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

The  river  forms  three  distinct  falls.  The  one  on  the  American  shore 
flowing  between  it  and  Prospect  Island,  is  H3S  yar4s**n  width, 
and  104  feet  in  height ;  that  between  Prospect  and  Tr\  Islands  S3 
yards,  and  that  between  Tris  Island  and  Canada,  700  yards  in  width, 
and  158  in  height,  and  the  rapids  being  57  feet,  there  is  a  descent  of 
about  221  feet  to  the  foot  of  the  American  Fall,  the  whole  circum- 
ference, including  Prospect  and  Tris  Islands,  being  about  1400  yards. 
After  remaining  in  the  boat  some  little  time,  tossed  and  whirled  about 
by  the  broken  waves  and  eddies,  we  made  for  the  Canadian  shore,  and 
although  the  tide  set  strongly  down,  there  is  near  the  landing-place  a 
counter  current,  and  some  large  rocks  acting  as  breakwaters ;  the  water 
is  tranquil  enough  at  the  point  of  disembarkation.  An  English  sentry, 
slowly  pacing  on  his  beat,  was  the  first  object  that  greeted  my  eyes,  the 
guard,  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  being  stationed  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear.    Proceeding  leisurely  up  the  steep  acclivity,  we  went  to 
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Barnet's  Museum,  in  which  is  a  fair  collection  of  specimens  of  the 
animal  apd  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  thence 
to  Table  Rock,  projecting  in  a  remarkable  manner  some  fifty  or  sixty 
feet.  From  hence  may  be  seen  the  gradual  increase  of  the  velocity  of 
the  current,  and  by  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  one  may  lave  one's 
hands  in  the  roaring  torrent,  leaping  in  wild  confusion  into  the  gulf 
below.  Returning  to  the  museum,  and  following  the  example  of  most 
other  tourists,  we  sought  the  guide  who  accompanies  travellers  behind 
the  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  and  previous  to  descending  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  foot  of  the  bank,  were  shewn  into  a  small  room  in  which  we 
were  requested  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  garments  we  then  wore,  and, 
to  put  on  in  their  stead,  woollen  ehirts,  canvass  trowsers,  coats  of  the 
same  material  fastened  with  a  cord  round  the  waist,  tarpaulin  hats 
well  secured  under  the  chin,  and  coarse  shoes  (from  the  effects  of 
constant  wetting,  hard  as  boards),-  worn  without  stockings.  Our  ap- 
pearance was  so  ridiculous,  that  a  general  peal  of  laughter  escaped 
from  the  party  on  perceiving  the  metamorphosis  which  had  taken  place 
in  our  personal  appearance,  for  from  decent,  respectable-looking  gen- 
tlemen on  entering  the  house,  we  emerged  the  most  disreputable  look- 
ing set  of  scamps  imaginable.  Quitting  the  shelter  of  the  staircase, 
we  encountered  a  strong  wind,  blowing  directly  in  our  faces,  and  walk- 
ing was  very  unpleasant  from  the  number  of  loose  stones  and  large 
rocks  that  obstructed  the  path,  rendered  slippery  in  the  extreme  by 
the  mist  constantly  arising  from  the  Falls,  our  large  unwieldy  shoes 
still  further  increasing  our  perplexity.  Although  not  yet  near  the 
edge  of  the  water  through  which  we  were  to  force  our  way,  respira- 
tion was  not  easy.  On  reaching  the  point  of  greatest  difficulty,  we 
were  directed  by  the  guide  to  stoop  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the 
tremendous  gusts  of  wind,  and  then  rush  forward,  as  once  past  this  par- 
ticular spot,  progression  becomes  comparatively  easy.  Taking  a  long 
breath  on  we  went,  buffeted  by  the  blast,  blinded  by  the  spray,  deafened 
by  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  On  our  right  rose  the  rock  sheer  from 
the  narrow  path,  rendered  disagreeable  in  the  extreme  by  the  number 
of  eels  coiled  up,  or  crawling  along  it,  and  their  cold  slimy  bodies 
wriggling  round  one's  ankles,  if  they  were  inadvertently  trodden  upon, 
was  anything  but  a  pleasant  sensation.  On  our  left,  some  feet  beneath, 
was  the  boiling  surge,  the  torrent  itself  flowing  far  above  our  heads. 
At  Termination  Rock,  as  an  impassable  angle  of  the  cliff  is  termed, 
230  feet  from  the  outside  (at  least  so  says  the  printed  certificate  pre- 
sented to  all  who  accompany  the  guide  thus  far),  I  turned  to  look 
for  my  companions,  but  only  one  had  achieved  the  feat.  The  space 
included  between  the  rock  and  the  cascade  is  very  considerable, 
but  the  clouds  of  mist  are  so  blinding  it  becomes  difficult  to  see  far 
into  the  interior.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  very  eccentric,  blowing, 
as  it  were,  all  ways  at  once,  and  whirling  the  water  to  the  top  of  the 
cave.  The  light  within  is  gloomy,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  scene 
produced  feelings  never  experienced  previously,  and  totally  impossible 
to  describe.  The  quantity  of  water  projected  over  the  Fall  is  enormous, 
and  at  one  place  it  descends  unbroken  for  about  twenty  feet,  the 
colour  being  of  a  beautiful  green.  By  one  computation,  with  the 
current  at  six  miles,  102,093,750  tons  are  precipitated  into  the  abyss 
in  one  hour;  by  another*  with  the  current  at  three  miles,  Il3a5104OOQ 
gallons  in  a  minute^ 
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After  a  short  rest  at  Termination  Dock,  we  returned  from  the  place 
from  whence  we  came.  With  care  no  danger  exists  in  passing  behind 
the  "  Horse  Shoe; "  but  the  undertaking  is  unpleasant  to  the  last  degree, 
and  though  ladies  often  venture,  it  is  hardly  right  for  them  to  attempt 
it.  Our  drenched  and  soaking  clothing  being  replaced  with  our  own 
proper  garments,  we  descended  to  the  landing-place,  and  then  returned 
to  the  American  side.  The  roar  of  the  cataract  has  frequently  been  the 
theme  of  remark.  Sometimes  it  resembles  that  of  a  stormy  sea,  being  one 
continual  rumble ;  at  others,  broken  and  varied.  Persons  engaged  in 
conversation,  close  to  each  other,  can  make  themselves  heard ;  if  a  short 
distance  apart,  they  are  compelled  to  shout ;  if  farther  separated,  their 
voices  become  inaudible.  To  those  who  reside  far  off,  it  serves  as  a 
barometer ;  a  gentle  pleasing  sound,  denoting  the  continuation  of  fine 
weather ;  a  sudden  increase  of  noise,  portending  a  change.  It  is  usually 
audible  at  a  distance  of  from  six  to  seven  miles,  but  is  stated  upon  one 
occasion  to  have  been  heard  at  forty. 

The  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  this  afternoon  was  spent  by  us 
in  wandering  to  every  point  from  whence  could  be  obtained  a  sight  of 
the  falls  and  its  rainbows,  sometimes  spanning  the  centre  or  base,  at 
others  extending  far  down  the  river,  which  boils  and  foams  as  though 
the  agitation  was  caused,  not  so  much  by  the  immense  mass  of  water,  of 
which  it  is  the  receptacle,  but  as  if  some  enormous  power,  pent  up 
beneath,  was  heaving  itself  upwards  in  convulsive  struggles  to  make  its 
escape. 

An  agreeable  company  assembled  in  the  evening  in  the  public  sitting 
room  of  the  hotel,  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  some  very  pretty  unaf- 
fected young  ladies ;  and  with  the  aid  of  music  and  conversation,  the 
time  slipped  pleasantly  away.  The  "guessing''  of  the  Yankee,  the 
classic  pronunciation  of  the  well-educated  Englishman,  the  musical  lan- 
guage of  the  Spaniard,  the  gutteral  tones  of  the  German,  and  the 
vivacious  accents  of  the  Frenchman,  were  ample  evidence  of  the  mag- 
netic attraction  of  a  locality  which  could  thus  assemble  strangers  from 
the  distant  countries  of  the  old  world  and  of  the  new.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  soothing  in  listening  during  the  quietude  of  the  hours 
of  darkness,  to  the  ceaseless  hollow  roaring  of  the  Fall.  The  turmoil  of 
worldly  life,  with  all  its  anxieties  and  cares,  passes  away  from  recollec- 
tion ;  leaving  in  its  place,  peace,  tranquillity,  and  calmness  of  mind. 

Late  was  it  ere  I  could  determine  to  retire  for  the  night ;  but  in 
sleep,  all  that  I  had  witnessed  during  the  day,  was  constantly  recurring, 


were  rudely  dispelled  by  the  harsh  sounds  of  a  gong  struck  in  every 
passage  of  the  hotel,  as  a  signal  to  the  slumberers  they  must  rouse  from 
their  repose  and  prepare  for  breakfast.  Unfortunate  will  be  the  luck- 
less wight  who,  from  want  of  punctuality  or  laziness,  is  late  in  his 
arrival ;  for  if  not  present  to  get  a  fair  start,  there  will  remain,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  but  little  wherewith  to  satisfy  his  hunger ;  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  secure  a  meal  at  an  hour  different  from  the 
stated  one.  A  party  of  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  ar- 
rived in  a  waggon,  a  light  description  of  carriage,  drawn  by  two  horses; 
having  travelled  from  an  early  hour,  they  requested  to  be  supplied  with 
refreshment.  «  Guess  you  can't,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why  couldn't  you 
come  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  community  ?"  With  some 
trouble,  they  succeeded  in  procuring  what  they  wished  for,  and  at 
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dinner,  the  landlord  went  up  to  one  of  the  party,  and  laying  his 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  said  good  huraouredly,  "If  you  don't  eat 
quicker,  stranger,  I  guess  you'll  get  no  dinner." 

The  village  of  Niagara  Falls  was  laid  out  in  1 805,  by  a  Mr.  Porter, 
and  called  Grand  Niagara,  and  subsequently  Manchester ;  but  there 
being  several  other  places  of  the  same  name,  it  was  finally  altered  to  its 
present  designation.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  but  little  pains  are 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  site.  I  met  a  party 
of  Indians,  of  the  Tusearora  tribe,  in  the  street,  hawking  curiosities 
about  for  sale.  They  formed,  at  one  time,  a  portion  of  the  confederacy 
of  the  six  nations ;  but  becoming  diminished  to  about  two  or  three 
hundred,  were  shortly  to  be  removed  to  the  West. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  of  my  visit,  was  devoted  to  sketch- 
ing and  visiting  the  neighbouring  islands ;  the  most  interesting  being 
Iris  or  Goat  Island,  so  called  in  consequence  of  a  resident  at  Schlosser 
having  some  years  since  placed  some  goats  upon  it  Containing  between 
sixty  and  seventy  acres,  it  is  but  a  heap  of  rocks  covered  with  earth, 
in  which,  nevertheless,  flourish  luxuriantly  the  native  forest  trees,  afford- 
ing* by  the  thickness  of  their  foliage,  a  cool  retreat  from  the  heat  of 
the  mid-day  sun.  At  its  upper  extremity  commence  the  Rapids  leading 
to  the  Falls.  The  bridge  connecting  the  island  with  the  main  land  is 
well  worthy  of  observation.  It  is  of  wood,  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  feet  in  length.  Across  the  most  violent  part  of  the  Rapids — 
and  to  fix  the  piers  which  support  it,  so  as  to  remain  firm  amidst  the 
rushing  torrent,  must  have  required  a  bold  heart  and  great  engineering 
skill.  Numerous  skeletons,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  departed  owners 
of  the  soil,  have  been  found  at  different  periods  upon  this  spot,  giving 
rise  to  the  idea  of  its  having  been  in  their  eyes  sacred  ground.  During 
the  Canadian  war,  commenced  in  1755,  General  Putnam  first  landed 
on  the  island,  a  wager  having  been  made  that  the  Rapids  were  im- 
passable from  the  American  side.  Embarking  in  a  boat  with  a  stalwart 
crew,  a  rope  was  made  fast  to  it,  held  by  men  on  Bhore.  He  reached 
the  island,  and  was  then  easily  towed  back  to  the  main  land. 

An  observatory  has  been  built  upon  some  rocks  called  the  Terrapin, 
from  whence  is  a  magnificent  view  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
Falls.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  projecting  over  the  precipice 
a  single  piece  of  timber,  upon  which  an  eccentric  individual  named 
Francis  Abbott,  who  was  afterwards  swept  away  whilst  bathing,  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  extraor- 
dinary conduct  of  this  man,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  his  mind  was  affected. 

Arriving  at  Niagara  in  June  1829,  he  requested  permission  to  erect 
a  hut  on  Iris  Island,  stating  his  intention  of  becoming  a  hermit.  This 
was  refused  by  the  proprietor,  but  he  was  allowed  to  occupy  a  room  in 
the  only  house  in  the  place,  in  which  he  resided  for  twenty  months,  his 
principal  diet  being  flour  and  water.  He  afterwards  built  a  cottage  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  whence  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  Falls, 
with  the  beauty  of  which  he  appeared  perfectly  infatuated.  He  was  last 
seen  when  bathing  in  June  1831,  and  it  was  presumed  the  current  had 
carried  him  off.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  he  had  trodden  out  a 
footpath,  so  constantly  did  he  walk  in  one  particular  place,  and  would 
occasionally  let  himself  down  by  his  hands  from  the  end  of  the  plank 
extending  over  the  cataract.    He  was  master  of  several  languages  and 
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highly  educated,  but  no  clue  was  ever  discovered  as  to  the  cause  of  thin 
self-imposed  banishment.  Near  the  foot  of  the  Biddle  stair-case,  eighty 
feet  in  height,  to  enable  persons  to  descend  and  approach  the  sheets  of 
water,  was  erected  in  1 829,  *  platform,  ninety-seven  feet  in  height,  from 
whence  a  person,  known  as  Sam  Patch,  jumped  twice  into  the  water 
and  came  out  unhurt.  Trying  the  same  experiment  at  Rochester  into 
the  Genessee  from  a  point  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
river,  he  was  never  seen  after. 

From  Prospect  Island  is  a  fine  view  of  the  American  Fall,  the  bridge 
to  which  is  usually  removed  during  the  winter,  and  replaced  when  the 
summer  commences.  On  Bath  Island  a  beautiful  confusion  of  rocks, 
trees,  and  verdure,  against  which  the  river  rushes  with  furious  violence, 
are  a  paper  mill  and  museum.  This  is  a  delightful  retreat,  the  constant 
motion  of  the  water  agitating  the  air  and  producing  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness. 

About  three  miles  from  Niagara  is  a  mighty  commotion  termed  the 
Whirlpool,  the  raging  waters  presenting  a  grand  picture  of  perpetual 
strife.  Here  the  river  widens,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  a  counter  cur- 
rent, equal  to  the  main  one,  is  driven  up  the  stream.  Into  this  space 
the  great  body  of  water  rushes  with  irresistible  violence,  the  counter 
current  opposing  it  with  similar  fury.  Hence  the  contending  forces, 
the  whirling  eddies,  and  the  yawning  vortex  of  the  pool.  In  it  may  be 
seen  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  floating  substances,  turning  round  and 
round  till  they  approach  the  centre,  when  in  a  moment  they  para  from 
sight.  At  a  distant  point  they  reappear,  and  retrograding  with  the 
ascending  stream,  once  more  enter  into  the  fearful  gulf,  sometimes 
standing  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  enormous  violence  of  the  con- 
flicting waves,  again  to  descend,  and  again  renew  their  frightful  course, 
the  sport  for  weeks  together  of  the  turbulence  of  these  resistless  billows. 
Close  as  the  possessions  of  England  and  America  here  approach  each 
other,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  lured  by  false  expectations  and  delusive 
accounts  of  the  independence  and  riches  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
republic,  some  unhappy  individuals  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  should  be 
induced  to  break  their  oath,  and  desert  those  colours  they  had  sworn  to 
defend.  Many  have  paid,  at  this  place,  for  their  temerity  with  their 
lives;  and  for  days  together  their  battered  corpses  have  been  seen 
revolving  round  this  dismal  circle,  ghastly  examples  and  warnings  to 
•uch  as  would  traitorously  abandon  the  service  of  their  country  and  their 
Queen. 

A  mile  from  hence  is  a  deep  chasm  called  the  Devil's  Hole,  where 
during  the  war  of  1759  a  party  of  British  soldiers  marching  in  charge 
of  a  co:ivcy  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
Indians.  The  dreaded  war-whoop  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  rifle  and  the  tomahawk  put  an  end  to  these  unfortunates, 
whose  lifeless  bodies,  together  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  hurled 
over  the  precipice  by  their  merciless  opponents,  fell  mutilated  and  dis- 
figured upon  the  rocks  beneath.  Three  persons  only  escaped  ;  and  for 
years  after  the  occasional  finding  of  bones  and  portions  of  the  broken 
waggons  destroyed  in  the  blind  fury  of  the  attack,  gave  evidence  of  the 
bloody  tragedy  enacted  at  this  fatal  spot ;  but  though  the  traveller  may 
▼iait  the  various  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  feels  a  rest- 
less anxiety  to  be  again  within  sight  of  the  great  wonder  of  all,  again* 
tp  witness  all  the  glories  of  its  surpassing  bfl&uty ;  and  the  longer  he 
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contemplates  it  the  more  convinced  will  he  become  that  it  is  not  by 
hurried  examination,  but  by  careful  survey  he  can  fully  comprehend  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  its  proportions. 

It  has  occasionally  happened  that  persons,  either  by  accident  or  their 
own  carelessness,  have  been  involved  within  the  influence  of  the  cur- 
rent above  the  Falls  and  swept  to  destruction,  for  if  once  entangled  in 
the  Rapids  no  human  power  can  render  assistance.  It  is  related  that 
many  years  since  a  Tonemanta  chief,  after  a  quarrel  with  his  squaw, 
lay  down  to  sleep  in  a  canoe,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  tide  of  the 
Niagara,  with  a  bottle  of  rum  locked  in  a  fast  embrace,  and  that  his 
better,  or,  in  this  instance  his  worse,  half,  unfastening  the  frail  bark, 
pushed  it  within  the  indraught  of  the  current,  the  chief  remaining 
wrapt  in  slumber  till  awakened  by  the  violent  rocking  of  the  canoe 
amidst  the  contending  waters  of  the  Rapids.  Perfectly  sensible  that  any 
effort  to  extricate  himself  would  be  useless,  he  placed  the  bottle  to  his 
mouth,  and  plunging  over  the  glassy  surge  in  the  attitude  of  drinking, 
his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  his  forefathers. 
In  the  year  1843  an  inhabitant  of  Chippewa  backed  his  cart  into  the 
water,  which  getting  beyond  its  depth,  sank,  he  himself  floating  away 
in  a  box  on  which  he  had  been  seated.  For  more  than  an  hour  was  the 
unfortunate  man  gradually  moving  to  his  doom,  the  spectators  on  the 
shore  hearing  his  cries  for  aid,  but  unabje  to  render  assistance.  The 
dreaded  moment  at  length  arrived — he  entered  the  Rapids ;  and  after 
being  tossed  in  their  furious  current,  passed  into  the  smooth  water 
anterior  to  the  awful  plunge,  and  gliding  over,  was  no  more  seen. 

Most  reluctantly  did  I  bid  adieu  to  the  fascinations  of  Niagara  and 
its  Falls ;  and  though  years  may  pass  away  the  remembrance  of  its 
greatness  and  its  beauty  will  ever  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  my 
recollection,  till  time  to  me  shall  cease  and  memory  be  no  more.  Em- 
barking at  Lewiston  on  board  the  transit  steamer,  I  took  passage  for 
Toronto,  right  glad  to  have  left  the  States,  and  to  And  myself  once 
more  under  the  British  flag,  and  (to  perpetrate  an  Irishism)  upon 
«  British  ground."  In  making  the  following  observation  I  would  not 
have  it  supposed  I  would  apply  it  to  the  higher  classes  of  American 
society,  for  with  the  exception  of  occasionally  meeting  agreeable  persons 
of  this  grade,  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question,  that  during  my  hurried 
journey  I  could  have  any  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  of  them, 
but  from  the  great  mass  of  persons  of  various  orders  amongst  whom  the 
traveller  must  of  necessity  be  thrown  during  the  every-day  transactions 
of  his  tour,  and  which  in  some  degree  shadow  forth  the  peculiarities  of 
the  nation  at  large,  I  found  an  overbearing  and  uncourteous  manner, 
which  it  may  sound  very  well  to  term  '*  republican  freedom,"  but  might 
with  more  justice  be  styled  "  republican  insolence,"  offensively  making 
it  apparent  that  an  American  considers  himself  better  than  every  other 
person,  and  taking  good  care  that  strangers  shall  be  made  fully  sensible 
of  the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held.  The  cool,  impertinent  system 
of  cross-questioning  as  to  condition,  prospects,  business,  and  future  ar- 
rangements is  both  unpleasant  and  annoying ;  and  he  who  travels  in 
the  Union  must  make  up  his  mind  for  rough  companions,  rough  lan- 
guage, and  an  absence  of  those  civilities  between  man  and  man  which 
tend  to  shorten  a  long  journey,  and  make  a  short  one  appear  half  its 
real  length 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Wb  have  entered  upon  a  year  which,  in  the  future  history  of  nations, 
will  he  accounted  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  regards  Great  Britain. 
It  was  a  grand  idea  to  render  the  metropolis  of  England  the  deposi- 
tory of  all  the  fruits  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  universe — to  invite  the 
whole  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  contribute  to  a  display  of  the  ne 
plus  ulira  of  human  industry  and  talent— and  to  provide  a  crystal 
palace  for  the  reception  of  the  manifold  products  of  scientific  research 
and  artistic  skill.  Great  must  have  been  the  confidence  in  the  moral, 
and  political,  and  manufacturing  pre-eminence  of  this  country  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  the  wide-spread  invitations  would  be  cordially 
accepted ;  and  grateful  to  our  national  pride  must  be  the  homage  which 
all  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  are  prompt  to  pay  to  our  assump- 
tion of  the  possession  of  a  fitting  receptacle  for  universal  produce. 
There  is  not  a  branch  of  manufacturing  power  and  resource  which 
will  not  be  represented  in  Hyde  Park  in  four  months  from  the  present 
date.  There  is  not  a  spot  upon  the  whole  earth — vain  and  besotted 
China  excepted — which  will  not  send  its  representative,  animate  or 
inanimate.  The  whole  of  the  crystal  palace  will  be  a  vast  epitome  of 
wondrous. handiwork,  while  all  London  will  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion, in  the  manifold  picturesque  groups,  the  notion  of  a  montire  fancy 
ball. 

At  such  a  time — in  such  a  year— when  England  puts  on  her  holiday 
dress  to  welcome  «•  the  world"  to  her  shores,  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of 
duty— a  species  of  treason  to  the  army  and  navy — if  an  effort  were  not 
made  by  a  periodical  which  has  long  enjoyed  the  countenance  of  the 
services,  to  revive  the  evidences  of  the  prowess  and  the  skill  which  have 
given  us  a  title  to  summon  the  rest  of  the  globe  to  our  shores.  True, 
the  records  of  the  brilliant  deeds  achieved  by  our  fleets  and  troops  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth  are  available  to  those  who  seek  information  from 
their  pages,  and  there  are  few  educated  people  in  any  country  who  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  that,  while  our  conquests  have  been  extensive, 
right  and  justice  have  for  the  most  part  guided  the  sword  and  sustained 
the  warfare ;  but  amidst  the  hum  of  present  excitement  these  things 
may  be  forgotten,  and  it  therefore  seems  incumbent  upon  us  to 
recall  the  principal  incidents  to  the  memory  of  mankind.  In  doing  so, 
we  disclaim  all  intention  to  wound  the  self-love  of  our  intending  visi- 
tors, or  to  contribute  to  a  greater  amount  of  home  glorification  than 
may  rationally  assort  with  our  proud  position.  Our  only  aim  is  to 
shew  that  Great  Britain  has  established  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  the 
centre  of  nations — the  moral  mistress  of  the  world. 

January — bleak  and  cold,  and  unfavourable  to  military  operations  in 
most  parts  of  the  world — has  been  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  our  triumphs  by  sea  and  land.  Going  back  no  further  than  the  year 
1793 — the  year  of  the  French  Revolution — when  that  great  war  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  which  only  terminated  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo,  we  find  that  not  less  than  six-and-twenty  naval  actions  took 
place  in  the  month  of  January,  each  of  which  was  crowned  with 
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signal  success.  None  of  them  were  general  actions,  fleet  opposed  to  fleet, 
or  fleet  battering  the  walls  of  hostile  fortress — they  were  chiefly  indivi- 
dual encounters,  ship  against  ship,  or,  not  unfrequently,  one  English 
man-of-war  opposed  to  two  or  more  French  or  Spanish  enemies.  For 
instance,  on  the  28th  January,  1801,  Captain  Manby,  in  Le  Bourdc- 
lau,  captured  La  Cvricuse  xnd  two  others  on  the  Leeward  Island  station. 
Of  the  single  encounters  much  might  be  said,  for  the  despatches  and 
historical  records  bear  testimony  to  the  determined  bravery  with  which 
a  handful  of  men  and  a  few  guns  sufficed  to  take  and  disable  vessels  of 
magnitude,  well  equipped  and  carrying  heavy  metal.  But  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  capture  of  the  American  President  by  the 
Endymion.  Upon  that  action  alone  Great  Britain  might  safely  rest 
the  pretensions  of  her  warlike  sons  to  the  proud  naval  pre-eminence 
they  have  earned  for  her  and  for  themselves. 

But  if  the  naval  chronicles  do  not  supply  us  with  many  instances 
of  the  superiority  of  our  combined  forces  over  the  allied  strength  and 
organised  fleets  of  those  who  have  at  any  time  been  our  rivals,  our 
military  annals  are  singularly  rich  in  the  details  of  "  heady  fights"  and 
desperate  sieges,  all  terminating  in  the  most  signal  success.  January 
awakens  the  proud  recollection  of  Civ  dad  Rodrigo,  Tarifa,  Benk- 
vente,  and — mournful  as  are  its  associations— of  Corunna.  It  was 
in  /  January,  1 826,  that  the  gallant  Combermere  subdued  the,  until 
then  impregnable,  fortress  of  Bhurtpobk.  It  was  in  January,  1806, 
that  the  redoubtable  Baird  took  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the 
Dutch.  In  the  same  month,  in  1842,  Gough  visited  the  Celestials  at 
Yon- Yon.  In  1849,  the  Folage  and  the  Bombay  troops  wrested  Aden 
from  the  Arabs — and  to  come  down  to  the  latest  times,  January  beheld 
die  flag  of  the  traitorous  Seikhsat  Mooltan  vail  to  the  guns  directed  by 
the  judicious  and  persevering  Sir  S.  Whish. 

Great  and  glorious  were  all  these  incidents  of  war.  The  most  elabo- 
rate, perhaps,  was  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  troops  were 
badly  placed,  "  entangled  around  the  fortress."  The  advance  of  Mar- 
mont  and  D'Orsenne  with  40,000  men  threatened  to  place  Lord  Wel- 
lington in  imminent  danger  if  the  place  were  not  captured.  The 
garrison,  well  commanded,  was  resolute.  Each  commander  had  a  fixed 
course  of  conduct,  and  each  expressed  his  determination  in  characteristic 
language.  Wellington  summoned  the  governor  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to 
surrender.  "  Sa  Majestl  L'Empereur,"  was  his  reply ;  "  ma  conne  le 
commandement  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  In  ne  puis  pas  le  rendre,  Au 
contrare,  moi  et  la  brave  garnison  que  je  commande  s'ensevelirent  dans 
ses  ruines !"  When  the  British  general's  arrangements  were  complete, 
he  announced  "  Ciudad  Rodrigo  must  be  carried  by  assault  this  evening 
at  seven  d clock  /"  Pack  and  his  Portuguese,  Crawford  and  hit 
English,  obeyed  the  order  to  the  letter.  Dreadful  was  the  conflict, 
and  direful  the  slaughter.  But  .  the  victory  was  untarnished  by 
subsequent  cruelties,  and  the  intrepidity  everywhere  displayed 
brought  into  conspicuous  notice  the  names  of  many  brilliant  sol- 
diers. Besides  Pack  and  the  lamented  Crawford,  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  added  honour  and  renown  to  Colborne  and  Vandeleur,  M'Kin- 
non  and  Bradford,  Londonderry,  Fletcher,  Dixon,  Sturgeon,  Gurwood, 
and  Napier.   The  fruits  of  the  victory  were  enormous.  Three  hundred 
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and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon  and  1,500  prisoners  fell  into  our 
hands. 

The  memory  of  Tarifa  has  recently  been  revived  in  the  modern  ex- 
ploits of  the  brave  and  excellent  Gough.  Less  than  2,000  men,  of 
whom  900  were  Spaniards,  garrisoned  the  town,  which  was  assailed  by 
12,000  French.  After  several  days  of  sapping  and  battering,  a  breach, 
twenty-five  yards  in  width,  was  effected  Leval,  who  commanded  the 
French,  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  "  You  do  not  know  me," 
replied  Capons,  the  Spanish  governor ;  "  when  the  breach  shall  be  abso- 
lutely practicable,  you  will  find  me  upon  it  at  the  head  of  my  troops  to 
defend  it :  there  we  will  negotiate.''  The  attack  was  made— the  87th 
flanked  the  breach— the  47th  lined  a  wall,  which  descended  from  the 
south-east  tower,  and  flanked  the  enemy's  columns.  On  came  the  French, 
full  of  confidence.  Gough  saw  them  approach.  He  drew  his  sword, 
and  flinging  away  the  scabbard,  ordered  the  band  to  strike  up  "  Garry 
Owen."  A  cheer  from  the  87  th,  and  a  deadly  mitraille  followed  the 
inspiriting  air.  The  47th  at  the  same  moment  opened  their  fire.  The 
enemy  were  staggered  for  a  moment.  Recovering,  they  pushed  onwards, 
but  were  met  by  formidable  barricades  within  the  walls.  Volley  after 
volley  was  poured  upon  them  from  every  commanding  point — they  fell 
by  scores.  Leval  called  them  off*.  Gough  saw  them  return.  Waving 
his  hat,  he  cried  out  for  "St.  Patrick's  Day"— the  band  obeyed — 
another  wild  hurra — and  the  cry  of  faugh  a  ballagh  !  accompanied  a 
terrific  charge,  which  drove  the  enemy  from  the  walls.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  night  of  the  3rd  January,  1812,  Marshal  Victor  led  off  his  dis- 
comfited army,  leaving  Colonel  Skerrett  and  his  brave  companions  in 
quiet  possession  of  Tarifa. 

We  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  incidents  of  Corunna.  A  victory  it  was 
—a  great  victory — for  it  was  a  victory  over  circumstances.  History  does 
not  record  a  more  magnificent  retreat,  excepting  one  of  Abercromby's  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Worn,  harassed,  depressed,  but  still  devoted  to 
their  commander,  the  truly  noble  Moore,  the  British  troops  kept  their 
powerful  enemy  at  bay,  and  escaped  an  overwhelming  force  before  the 
eyes  of  its  chief.  But  the  achievement  was  attended  with  too  heavy 
cost  to  make  the  memory  of  Corunna  dear  to  Englishmen. 

Of  Mooltan,  and  of  the  capture  of  Aden,  the  memory  is  too  fresh  to 
render  recapitulation  necessary.  It  was,  as  it  were,  but  the  other  day 
that  General  Whish  avenged  the  murder  of  two  British  officers  and 
consolidated  English  power  in  the  south-western  districts  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  It  seems  but  yesterday  since  the  gallant  Baillie,  with  his 
Europeans,  drove  the  Arabs  from  the  walls  of  Aden,  and  gave  us  a 
permanent  position  in  Southern  Arabia. 

Leaving,  then,  these  recent  occurrences,  let  us  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  an  action  which,  though  not  included  in  the  list  given  above, 
was,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  military  work — considered 
more  with  reference  to  personal  intrepidity  than  to  strategy — which 
the  annals  of  Indian  warfare  produce.  The  battle  of  Corygaum,  or 
Korygaon,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  reader  of  the  history  of  India. 
It  is  due  and  fitting  that  the  general  military  reader  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  details.  Indeed,  no  record  of  the  victories  of  Jan- 
uary could  be  perfect  which  should  exclude  all  mention  of  an  affair 
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which  has  been  perpetuated,  in  the  lecale  of  the  conflict,  with  a  suitable 
monument. 

The  Peshwa,  the  ruler  of  the  Deccan,  was  advancing  towards 
Poonah,  (now  one  of  our  largest  military  stations  in  the  west  of  India) 
with  an  immense  force,  between  20,000  and  30,000  men,  horse  and  foot. 
Captain  Burr,  of  the  Bombay  army,  had  been  left  to  defend  the  city, 
with  three  native  battalions  and  a  body  of  irregular  horse  He  found 
the  garrison  insufficient  Dispatching  to  Seroor  a  demand  for  a  rein- 
forcement, Captain  Staunton,  of  the  first  regiment  of  Bombay  native 
infantry,  (since  called  "  the  Grenadiers")  was  accordingly  sent  forward, 
with  the  second  battalion,  six  hundred  strong,  two  guns,  and  twenty- 
six  European  artillerymen  ;  besides  these,  he  had  about  350  Irregular 
Cavalry,  called  the  Reformed  Horse.  We  must  let  Horace  Wilson,  the 
writer  who  has  so  ably  continued  Mill,  the  historian,  tell  the  deeply  in- 
tcresting  story  in  his  own  words  :— 

"The  detachment  left  Seroor  on  the  31st  of  December,  at  six  in  the 
evening,  and  by  ten  on  the  following  morning  had  ascended  some  high 
ground  about  half  way  to  Poonah,  overlooking  the  village  of  Korigaon  and 
the  adjacent  plains  watered  by  the  Bheema  river.  Beyond  the  river  appeared 
the  whole  of  the  Peshwa's  forces,  estimated  at  20,000  horse  and  8,000  foot.  Cap- 
tain Staunton  immediately  determined  to  throw  himself  into  Korigaon,  which, 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  protected  on  the  south  by  the  bed  of  the  river, 
offered  shelter  against  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  and  might  enable  him  to  resist 
any  force  of  infantry  that  could  be  brought  against  him.  As  soon  as  his 
movement  was  descried,  his  intention  was  anticipated  bv  the  enemy,  and  a 
numerous  body  of  their  infantry,  chiefly  Arabs,  pushed  for  the  same  point. 
Both  parties  reached  the  place  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  each  occupied 
a  part  of  the  village,  the  British  the  northern  and  western,  the  Arabs  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions.  I  he  Arabs  obtained  possession  of  a  small 
fort,  which  gave  them  the  advantage ;  but  good  positions  were  secured  for 
the  guur,  one  commanding  the  principal  street,  the  other  the  banks  of  the 
river.  By  noon  the  preparations  of  both  parties  were  complete,  and  a  des- 
perate, and  seemingly  hopeless,  struggle  ensued.  The  first  efforts  of  the 
British  were  directed  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  that  portion  of  the  village 
which  they  had  seized ;  but  their  superior  numbers  enabled  them  to  repel 
the  sevcn.l  vigorous  assaults  made  for  that  purpose,  and  Captain  Staunton 
was  obliged  to  confine  his  objects  to  the  defence  of  his  own  position.  The 
Arab  infantry  became  in  their  turn  the  assailants,  and  while  some  main- 
tained a  galling  fire  from  the  fort  and  the  terraced  roofs  of  the  houses,  others 
rushed  along  the  passages  between  the  walls  surrounding  them,  leading  to 
the  British  posts,  with  desperate  resolution.  They  were  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  discharge  from  the  guns,  which  were  served  with  equal  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision, or  they  were  encountered  and  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net by  the  equal  resolution  of  the  defenders.  In  these  actions,  the  few 
officers  commanding  the  troops  were  necessarily  exposed  to  more  than  ordi- 
nary hazard.   They  were  eight  in  number,  including  two  assistant  surgeons, 


ance  on  the  wounded,  and  who  shared  with  tneir  brother  officers  the  peril 
and  honours  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  the  dangers  and  trials  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  men  were  much  distressed  by  want  of  food  and  water,  and  by 
the  fatigues  of  their  previous  march.  Towards  evening,  the  situation  of 
1  lie  party  became  critical.  Lieutenant  Chisholm,  of  the  artillery,  was  killed  ; 
many  of  the  artillerymen  were  killed  or  disabled ;  Lieutenants  Pattinson, 
Conellan,  and  Swanston,  and  assistant  surgeon  Wingate,  had  been  wounded, 
and  Captain  Staunton,  with  Lieutenant  Innes,  and  assistant  surgeon  Wylie, 


who  were  more  usefully  employed 


the  soldiers  than  in  attend- 
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were  the  only  officers  remainiug  effective.  At  this  time,  one  of  the  guns 
was  captured,  aud  the  enemy  penetrated  to  a  Choultry,  a  building  for  tra- 
vellers, in  which  many  of  the  wounded  had  been  deposited.  The  ferocity 
of  the  assailants  vented  itself  upon  the  helpless  men  who  were  thus  within 
reach,  and  many  of  them  were  barbarously  slain.  Amongst  them,  Mr.  Win- 
gate  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  Lieutenants  Swan  stem  and  Conellan  were  about  to 
share  the  same  fate,  when  the  surviving  officers,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
their  men,  charged  into  the  Choultry,  bayoneted  every  one  of  the  enemy 
who  was  found  within  it,  and  put  those  without  to  flight.  The  gun  was  re- 
covered by  a  sally,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Pattinson,  although  at  the  time 
mortally  wounded.  A  second  wound  disabled  him  ;  but  his  example  had 
been  nobly  followed,  and  the  Arabs  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Notwithstanding  their  success,  the  loss  had  been  so  great,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  troops  was  so  excessive,  that  some  of  the  men,  both  Euro- 
peans and  natives,  began  to  consider  resistance  hopeless,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  apply  for  terms  of  surrender.  Their  commanding  officer,  however, 
convinced  them  their  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  a  protracted  defence,  and 
that  to  surrender  would  doom  them  to  certain  destruction  from  barbarous 
foes,  exasperated  by  the  loss  which  they  had  suffered.  This  exhortation 
animated  the  troops  to  persevere,  and  the  Arabs,  disheartened  by  the  ill- 
success  of  their  repeated  assaults,  intermitted  their  exertions,  and  about 
nine  drew  off,  leaving  the  entire  village  in  possession  of  the  detachment. 
During  the  night,  water  was  procured,  and  arrangements  were  made  fur  the 
renewal  of  the  defence.  But  the  Pcshwa,  learning  that  General  Smith  was 
approaching,  considered  further  delay  unsafe,  and  at  daylight  of  the  2nd  of 
January,  his  whole  force  was  in  motion  along  the  Poonrh  road.  Nut  being 
aware  of  the  advance  of  the  fourth  division,  Captain  Staunton  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  march  back  to  Se.oor.  The  enemy  attempted  to  entice  him  to 
cross  the  river  into  the  more  open  country,  by  sending  fictitious  messages 
from  Poonah,  urging  him  to  hasten  his  march  in  that  direction,  and  he  pre- 
tended to  entertain  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  request.  Towards 
nightfall,  however,  having  procured  conveyance  for  his  wounded,  he  set  off 
for  Seroor,  which  he  entered  the  following  morning,  with  both  his  guns,  and 
all  his  wounded,  with  drums  beating,  and  colours  flying  -thus  having  set  a 
memorable  example  of  what  is  possible  to  a  resolute  spirit,  and  of  the  wis- 
dom of  resistance  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances.  Surrender  to 
Asiatic  troops,  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  is  as  likely  to  be 
fatal  as  ultimate  defeat.  It  may  not  preserve  life,  although  it  must  incur 
dishonour.  Of  Captain  Staunton's  small  fcree,  two  officers  were  killed  and 
three  wounded,  as  above  named,  and  of  the  latter  Lieutenant  Pattinson  sub- 
sequently died  of  his  wounds.  Of  the  twenty-six  artillerymen  twelve  were 
killed,  and  eight  wounded  ;  of  the  native  battalion  fifty  men  were  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  three  wounded;  and  of  the  auxiliary  horse  ninety-six 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Captain  Staunton  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Governor-General  for  h's  gallant  conduct,  and  a  public  monument  was 
erected  on  the  spot  in  honour  of  those  who  fell." 

The  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  was  Governor-General  at  the 
time,  further  conferred  upon  Captain  Staunton  the  rank  of  Honorary 
Aide-de-camp,  and  the  East  India  Company  granted  him  the  advanced 
Brevet  rank. 

With  the  narrative  of  the  gallant  affair  at  Koragaon,  we  may 
suitably  conclude  our  record  of  the  victories  of  January. 
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FOREIGN  SUMMARY 
AMERICA. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  President's  message  :- 

''The  navy  continues  to  give  protection  to  our  commerce  and  other 
national  interests  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  steamer  on  the  northern  lakes,  the  vessels  in  commission  are 
distributed  in  six  different  squadrons. 

"  I  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  authorising  officers  of 
the  army  and  nary  to  be  retired  from  the  service,  when  incompetent  for  its 
vigorous  and  active  duties,  takiug  care  to  make  suitable  provision  for  those 
who  have  faithfully  served  their  country,  and  awarding  distinctions,  by  retain- 
ing in  appropriate  commands  those  who  have  been  particularly  conspicuous 
for  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  While  the  obligation  of  the  country  to 
maintain  and  honour  those  who,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pursuits,  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  its  hazardous  service,  this  obligation  should  not  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  service  itself. 

"  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  estimates  of  expenditure 
for  the  navy  in  the  ensuing  year  are  less,  by  more  than  one  million  dollars, 
thau  those  of  the  present^  excepting  the  appropriation  which  may  become 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  dock  on  the  coast  of  the  Paci6c,  proposi- 
tions for  which  are  now  being  considered,  and  on  which  a  special  report  ma/ 
be  expected  ecrly  in  your  present  session. 

"  A  revision  of  the  code  for  the  government  of  the  navy  seems  to  require 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Congress.  Its  system  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments had  undergone  no  change  for  half  a  century,  until  the  last  session, 
though  its  defects  have  been  often  and  duly  pointed  out,  and  the  abolition  of 
a  particular  species  of  corporal  punishment,  which  then  took  place,  without 
providing  any  substitute,  has  left  the  service  in  a  state  of  defectiveness, 
which  calls  for  prompt  correction.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  whole 
subject  be  revised  without  delay,  and  such  a  system  established  for  the  en- 
forcement of  discipline,  as  shall  be  at  once  humane  and  effectual." 

FRANCE. 

The  German  question  still  occupies  the  attention  of  politicians  in  ever/ 
country,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  France  The  German  question  has 
assumed  a  new  phase  since,  or  rather  in  consequence  of,  the  Convention  of 
Olmutz.  This  act,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  two  Duchies  and  of  Electoral 
Hesse,  and  decreeing  the  immediate  opening  of  Ministerial  Conferences  at 
Dresden,  has  certainly  obviated  the  chance  of  war  that  was  looked  upon  as 
inevitable  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Such  a  result  has  gratified  beyond 
measure  the  French  Cabinet,  but  there  are  persons  who  doubt  whether  it 
has  proved  so  completely  satisfactory  to  the  president  of  the  Republic,  who 
on  tnese  questions  is  believed  to  entertain  opinions  different  from  those  of 
his  Cabinet.  The  President  is  supposed  to  sympathise  with  Prussia,  and 
on  political  grounds  may  have  preferred  a  different  result  from  that  arrived 
at ;  while  his  ministry  is  disposed  entirely  on  the  side  of  Austria,  and  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  peace. 

The  usual  religious  ceremony  in  commemoration  of  the  transfer  of  the 
remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  France  was  celebrated  on  the  15th 
December  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Invalidcs.  The  aisle  of  the  chapel  was  filled 
with  the  veterans  of  the  Imperial  army.  Invalides,  bearing  their  lances, 
formed  a  line  from  the  altar  to  the  gate,  and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  governor  of 
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the  Iovalides,  pasted  through  them  on  his  way  to  the  chapel.  He  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  clergy,  and  accompanied  by  Generals  Petit  and  Gourgaud,  and 
a  numerous  staff.  He  was  received  in  the  cbapel  by  the  beating  of  the 
drums  and  military  music.  Several  representatives  of  the  people  were  pre- 
sent, and  the  galleries  were  filled  with  ladies  who  were  mostly  dressed  in 
black.  After  the  ceremony  Jerome  Bonaparte  visited  the  cbapel  of  St. 
Joseph,  where  the  remains  are  temporarily  deposited.  Here  prayers  were 
said.  The  Invalides  were  afterwards  reviewed  by  the  governor.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  some  decorations  were  distributed  by  the  governor* 
who  was  greeted  with  cries  of  u  Vive  le  nom  de  rEmperear" — u  Vive  l'Em- 


Our  latest  information  announces  the  completion  of  the  Prussian  cabinet. 
M.  Manteuffel  is  President  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  M.  Von  Raumer  is  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  Public  Worship ; 
and  M.  Von  Weatphalen  holds  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  and  of  Commerce. 
Austria  will  insist  upon  the  entrance  of  her  collective  states  into  the  Diet  at 
the  conferences.  There  is  some  hope  that  affairs  in  Hesse  may  take,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  better  turn  ;  an  understanding,  it  is  said,  has  been  come  to  between 
the  judicial  authorities  and  the  commissions,  to  the  effect  that,  on  the 
one  side,  the  ordinances  of  September  shall  be  obeyed  till  the  decision  of  the 
conferences  on  the  question  of  right  is  pronounced,  and  on  the  other,  that 
the  Bavarian  troops — the  execution  force — now  within  a  mile  of  Cassel,  shal 
retreat. 


Austria  will  insist  upon  the  entrance  of  her  collective  states  into  the  Ger- 
man Diet  at  the  Dresden  conferences. 

Cassxl,  Dec.  19. — The  Diet's  troops  are  within  one  mile  of  this  town. 
There  is  a  report  in  general  circulation  that  the  Prussian  commissions  and 
high  courts  of  appeal  nave  come  to  an  understanding.  The  courts  of  appeal 
will,  it  is  said,  provisionally  carry  into  effect  the  ordinances  of  the  4th 
September  till  the  decision  on  the  question  of  right  is  pronounced  at  the 
Dresden  conferences.  General  Pencker  has  promised,  on  obtaining  the 
consent  of  Count  Leiningen,  to  take  measures  for  the  retreat  of  the 11  Execu- 
tive force  " 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS  AND  STATIONS* 

Portsmouth,  24th  Dec.,  1850. 
Ma.  Editor, — Phaeton  arrived  on  tho  25th  Nov.  from  Commodore  Mar- 
tin's squadron :  having  sprung  the  head  of  her  foremast,  and  requiring  some 
other  spars,  and  went  into  harbour  on  27 tb.  Inconstant  arrived  on  the  24th 
from  the  Pacific  and  Brazil*,  bringing  supernumeraries,  and  a  freight  of 
about  700,000  dollars.  The  Inconstant  sailed  on  the  same  day  for  Devonport, 
to  be  paid  off.  VoUige  arrived  on  the  25th  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  has 
gone  to  Woolwich  to  be  paid  off.  Hecate  sailed  for  Lisbon  on  the  24th. 
Victory  was  paid  off  on  the  2nd  Dec.  aud  recommissioned  by  Capt.  Black- 
wood the  next  day.  Sprightly  has  been  sent  to  Devonport  with  letters,  &c, 
for  the  Brazils  in  the  Tyne,  and  the  Coast  of  Africa  in  the  Harlequin.  The 
Austrian  and  Russian  corvettes  have  left  the  port.  11th — Waterwitch  ar- 
rived from  Plymouth,  last  from  the  Coast  of  Africa ;  while  on  the  Coast,  she 
made  eight  captures,  one  of  them  being  full  of  slaves.  She  has  left  for  Cha- 
tham to  be  paid  off.    12th  —Fan/tome  was  commissioned  by  Com.  Gennys ; 
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for  New  Zealand.  Hercules  has  been  here  for  a  day  or  two  on  her  passage 
from  Malta  and  Gibraltar ;  and  has  since  gone  to  Deptford.  1 4th — AmphilrUe 
has  been  commissioned  by  Lieutenant  Jackson  for  Capt.  Frederick.  Sprightly 
has  gone  to  Plymouth  with  some  men  for  the  ships  fitting  there.  18th — 
Photon,  sailed  for  Lisbon.  21st — Hogue,  sailed  for  Queenstown.  Ships  iu 
Port —  Victory*  Britannia,  Vengeance,  Excellent,  Blenheim,  Amphitrite,  Fan- 
tome,  Hecate,  Fairy,  aud  Elfin,  in  harbour. 


Devonport,  24th  Dec,  1850. 
Mb.  Editor, — Trident,  St.,  Licut.-Com.  Richard  H.  Risk,  arrived  on  the 
22d  Nov.  from  Queenstown,  and  sailed  ou  the  28th  for  Scotland ;  Falmouth, 
tender,  from  Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  with  stores  for  the  dockyard.  26th — 
Avon,  tender,  Sec.  Master-Corn.  A.  Veitch,  from  Woolwich  and  Portsmouth. 
27th — Hecate,  Com.  Hand,  from  Portsmouth,  and  sailed  shortly  after  for 
Lisbon,  with  stores  for  Commodore  Martin's  squadron.  Wasp,  screw-steamer, 
Com.  Crosier,  sailed  for  the  Coast  of  Africa,  with  the  mails  for  Madeira, 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Ascension.  Camel,  tender,  arrived 
with  stores  from  Queenstown.  28th — Retribution,  st.-frigate,  Captain  F. 
Warden,  sailed  for  Lisbon.  Inconstant,  26,  Captain  John  Shepherd,  arrived 
from  Portsmouth,  to  be  paid  off ;  Diligence,  Navy  transport,  from  the  cast- 
ward.  Pike,  steamer,  lately  employed  as  a  mail-boat  at  rortpatrick,  is  being 
fitted  as  an  additional  tug- vessel  for  service  at  this  port.  Buzzard,  steamer, 
is  preparing  for  commission.  29th — Express,  6,  Lieut.-Com.  Lory,  arrived 
from  Falmouth,  and  came  into  harbour  to  be  paid  off.  Arrived — Aid,  tender, 
with  victualling  stores  from  Deptford,  and  Quail,  tender,  with  stores  from 
Pembroke.  The  latter  sailed  on  her  return  on  the  5th.  Inconstant,  36, 
Captain  Sheppard,  was  inspected  and  exercised  on  29th  in  Cawsand  Bay  by 
Admiral  Sir  W .  Gage,  and,  after  having  her  powder  taken  out,  sailed  into 
harbour.  30th — Hamoaze,  tender,  with  stores,  arrived  for  Penbroke  and 
Queenstown.  Dec.  1st — Olivouza,  Russian  corvette,  Com.  J.  SoustchafT, 
from  Portsmouth,  bound  to  Kamtschatka.  2nd — Tyne,  store-ship,  Master- 
Commander  Peter  Wellington,  sailed  for  South  America,  with  stores  for  the 
squadron  on  that  station.  3rd — Calliope,  26,  was  commissioned  for  Captain 
Sir  J.  £.  Home,  Bart.  (1837),  Her  complement  will  be  195  officers  and  men. 
6th — Russian  corvette  Olivouza,  sailed  for  Kamtschatka,  and  Quail,  tender, 
with  stores  for  Pembroke.  7th — Watertoitch,  8,  Com.  Quin,  from  the  Coast 
of  Africa,  bound  to  Portsmouth,  after  communicating  her  number,  proceeded 
to  the  eastward.  Inconstant,  36,  Capt.  Shepherd,  was  paid  off.  Harlequin, 
12,  Com.  Wilmot,  was  towed  out  of  harbour  by  the  Sprightly,  steamer,  paid 
advance  of  wages  on  the  10th,  and  sailed  the  following  morning  for  the  Coast 
of  Africa.  Sprightly,  steamer,  Master-Corn.  Allen,  sailed  for  Portsmouth. 
8th — Rochester,  tender,  arrived  with  stores  from  Deptford  and  Portsmouth. 
10th — Penguin,  6,  was  commissioned  for  Com.  T.  Etheridge,  for  service  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  she  is  to  have  a  complement  of  76  officers  and  men,  and 
an  armament  of  four  32-pounder  carronades  of  17  cwt,  and  two  32-pounder 
guns  of  32  cwt.,  on  Hard v's  slides.  11th — Devon,  tender,  sailed  for  Fal- 
mouth, with  a  party  of  artificers  and  seamen- riggers  to  navigate  the  Astraa, 
store-ship,  to  this  port.  Britomart,  1,  was  put  out  of  dock.  Sprightly, 
steamer,  arrived  from  Portsmouth,  with  supernumeraries,  and  sailed  the  fol- 
lowing day  on  her  return.  12th— Express,  6,  Lieut.-Com.  William  Lory,  was 
paid  off.  Duck,  tender,  bound  from  Chatham  to  Pembroke  with  stores,  put 
into  the  Sound  from  stress  of  weather.  13th — Hecate,  steamer,  Com  G.  S. 
Hand,  arrived  from  Lisbon,  and  sailed  shortly  after  for  Portsmouth.  Aid, 
tender,  sailed  with  stores  for  Portsmouth  and  Sheerness.  14th — Indefatigable, 
50,  Captain  Robert  Smart,  arrived  from  the  West  Indies ;  she  was  brought 
into  harbour  on  the  18th.  16th — Albion,  90,  Captain  Johnstone,  was  paid 
wages  in  advance,  and  awaits  a  favourable  change  of  weather  to  proceed  to 
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the  Mediterranean  Station.  18th— Advice,  steamer,  Mast.-Com.  Petlcy, 
sailed  for  Queenstown,  but  was  forced  back  shortly  after  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  sailed  again  the  following  day.  Bosphorus,  steamer,  sailed  with  the  mails 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope.  Pandora,  6,  was  commissioned  by  Com.  Byron 
Drury  (1845)  for  surveying  service,  and  is  to  have  a  complement  of  63  officers 
and  men.  19th — Rochester,  tender,  left  with  stores  for  Chatham  ;  and  Duck, 
tender,  with  stores  for  Pembroke.  20th — Phaton,  Captain  Elliott,  arrived 
from  Portsmouth  on  her  way  to  Lisbon.  22nd — Albion,  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. 23rd— Phaeton  left  for  Lisbon,  and  Locust  for  Rio.  In  harbour— 
Impregnable,  St.  George,  Indefatigable,  Penguin,  Pandora,  Nautilus,  Avon, 
Confiance,  Diligence.   In  Barnpool  -BeUerophon. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Navy:  its  Pa9T  and  Pbbsent  State.  By  Rear 'Admiral  Sir  C. 
Napier,  K.C.B.  Edited  by  Major-General  Sir  William  Napieb,  K.C.B. 
Darling:  London,  1850. 

The  announcement  of  a  book  under  this  imposing  title,  led  us  to  expect 
something  of  importance  when  ushered  fortn  under  the  guidance  of  the 
great  military  historian ;  but  it  proves  to  be  a  mere  compilation  of  letters 
which  Sir  Charles  had  addressed  to  various  departments,  commencing  in 
181C  and  terminating  in  November,  1850,  embracing  exery  variety  of  sub- 
ject coming  fairly  within  the  category  of  naval  affairs.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  the  book  is  to  prove  that  England  is  not  in  a  state  of  safety  from 
foreign  aggression,  and  to  suggest  such  wholesome  reforms  as  seem  best 
calculated  to  remove  existing  evils,  and  secure  prospective  improvements. 
Making  just  allowance  for  the  play  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  enthusiastic  cha- 
racter, his  opinion  upon  all  matters  relating  to  naval  affairs  must  be  consi- 
dered of  great  weight  and  importance.  His  laborious  and  protracted  experience 
—the  peculiar  positions  he  has  enjoyed  for  obtaining  correct  information — and 
his  dauntless  character  in  exposing  the  maladministration  of  the  navy — will 
make  the  warnings  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  respected,  even  where  his  advice 
may  be  rejected.  Without  subscribing  to  all  the  opinions  of  this  distin- 
guished officer,  the  service  and  the  country  are  both  much  indebted  to  him 
for  the  information  he  has  thus  laid  before  the  public. 


The  Guabds  and  tue  Line.   By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Host. — Darling. 

The  advantages  which  the  officers  of  the  Guards  have  in  every  way  over,  and 
to  the  detriment  of,  their  bard- working  brethren  of  the  Line,  is  a  grievance 
deeply  felt,  and  oftentimes  commented  on  in  our  own  columns — in  those  of 
our  daily  contemporaries  of  the  press,  and  have  become  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
even  by  Parliament ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  things  remain  as  they 
were.  In  these  days  of  enlightenment,  acts  of  such  gross  injustice  cannot  and 
will  not  be  allowed  to  exist,  and  it  only  bides  the  time  when  public  attention, 
by  some  means  or  another  shall  be  drawn  to  them.  It  is  well  known  that 
often  when  graver  arguments  fail,  satire  and  ridicule  succeed  in  commanding 
attention  to  a  subject,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  we  hail  with  much  satis- 
faction the  present  production  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hort. — The  work  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  twelve  plates,  each  containing  two  sketches  placed  in 
juxtaposition,  illustrative  of  the  Officers  of  the  Guards  and  the  Line,  under 
the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  in  various  military  positions,  and 
these  are  accompanied  by  descriptive  letter-press.  The  plates  on  the  whole 
are  remarkably  well  done,  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 

Colonel  Hort  in  his  introduction  observes:-  Of  the  fifty  two  Captains 
and  Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  seven  battalions  of  Foot -Guards— not  mclu- 
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ding  the  full  Colonel, — and  of  whom  each  is  eligible  for  exchange  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  battalion  of  the  Line,  only  one  officer  has  seen  a  shot  fired  by  an 
enemy.  Of  the  143  Lieutenant  Coionels  commanding  battalions  of  Infantry, 
of  the  Line,  and  Colonial  Corps,  sixty-twe  have  been  in  action,  and  all  have 
undergone  various  tours  of  Foreign  Service.1' 

In  the  Guards,  three  steps  up  the  military  ladder  of  promotion  confirm 
the  officer  in  the  "  bona  fide  "  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  That  elevated 
position  is  sometimes  arrived  at  after  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  years*  ser- 
vice, performed,  generally  speaking,  exclusively  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  line,  five  gradations  are  imperatively  to  be  achieved,  before  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy is  attainable ;  thus  accounting  for  the  disparity  of  age 
traceable  between  the  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  Guards,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Line ;  added  to  which,  as  the  former  is  seldom  or  never  sent 
from  the  United  Kingdom— except  in  anticipation  of  a  continental  war — no 
opportunity  of  seeing  active  or  colonial  service  is  ever  afforded  him. 

The  author  thus  concludes  his  remarks : — u  As  a  fine  body  of  men  they 
(the  Infantry  of  the  Household  troops)  are  unsurpassed — in  the  field  of 
battle  they  have  indelibly  established  their  renown.  Let  every  honour, 
which  it  may  please  our  gracious  Majesty  to  bestow,  be  showered  upon  them 
as  forming  a  portion  of  the  Queen's  Body  Guard ;  let  them  not  however 
unjustly  1  reap  where  they  have  not  sown.'  Do  net  bestow  the  higher  com- 
missions in  the  Line  upon  junior  officers  from  the  Guards.  Give  not  the 
Colonelcy  of  Regiments  to  men  who  never  served  a  day  under  Colours  which 
thus  become  their  own.  Let  them  enjoy  their  rank  and  ancient  privileges; 
let  not  the  influence  of  their  favouritism  extend  beyond  their  own  Battalions ; 
then  will  all  cause  for  discontent  be  hushed :  but  until  so  beneficial  a  change 
is  effected,  truly  may  the  old  Linesman  exclaim  with  Hamlet — 

4  Look  here  upon  (his  picture— and  on  this.' " 

Colonel  Hort's  twelve  points  of  illustration,  each  with  two  plates — in  which 
the  artist  has  happily  embodied  his  views  —are :  Escort  Duty,  Rewards  for 
Distinguished  Services,  Particular  Service,  Country  Quarters,  Promotion, 
The  Bivouac,  Guard  Dinner,  On  Guard,  Off  Guard,  Out  Guards,  Move  of 
Troops. 

Each  of  these  points  is  accompanied  by  characteristic  letter-press  elucida- 
tion. 

Of  the  many  publications  by  Colonel  Hort,  this  is  certainly  the  most 
likely  to  have  a  beneficial  tendency;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
perusal  of  this  humourous  satire  to  all  who  respect  the  glorious  prestige 
of  the  British  army. 


Am  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Officers  of  the  Eleventh,  or  Prince 
Albert's  Own,  Regiment  of  Hdbsars,  from  1800  to  1850.  Compiled 
by  Mr.  Henry  Stooks  Smith,  and  published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co. 

This  compilation  is  valuable  for  matter  of  reference ;  and  as  the  compiler 
intends  to  produce  similar  information  of  other  Regiments,  we  think  the 
publication  would  be  much  enhanced  by  a  condensed  statement  of  their 
services. 


The  Idol  8hrinb  ;  qr.  Origin,  Distort,  an©  Worship  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Jaqannath.   By  Lieut.  F:  C.  Laurie. 

This  brochure  is  by  the  author  of  *'  Orissa,"  which  recently  came  under 
our  notice,  and  may  be  considered  an  appendage  to  that  interesting  volume, 
consisting  chiefly  of  notes  on  the  origin,  history,  and  worship  of  the  temple 
of  Jagannath, 
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Happily  exempt  as  this  Magazine  assuredly  is  from  the  necessity  of 
any  interference  in  the  turmoil  of  politics,  we  might  have  permitted  his 
Holiness  the  Pope  to  attempt  the  extension  of  his  spiritual  authority 
over  the  whole  British  empire,  without  feeling  ourselves  called  upon  to 
say  one  syllable  in  opposition  to  such  ill-timed  and  impolitic  aggression. 
Our  plain  and  simple  duty  is  confined  within  limits  which  forbid  the 
appropriations  of  space  to  polemical  controversies,  or  the  discussion  of 
subjects  which  belong  exclusively  to  diplomatists  and  legislators.  We 
are  only  concerned  in  the  results  of  their  debates  as  affecting  the  pro- 
bability of  war,  or  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
professions,  Where  they  leave  off  it  is  our  business  to  begin,  and  it  is 
a  proud  and  pleasurable  subject  of  contemplation  to  us,  that  when  the 
sword  is  drawn  the  effects  of  the  professional  teaching  (so  to  speak)  of 
which  our  pages  have  intermediately  been  the  instrument,  are  apparent 
in  the  improved  character  of  the  national  weapons  of  offence  and  defence 
— the  higher  morale  of  the  army  and  navy — and  the  great  additional 
theoretical  experience  with  which  the  officers  of  both  arms  confront  the 
national  enemy. 

But  with  aU  our  anxiety  to  avoid  interference  in  the  civil  debates  of 
the  times,  some  questions  will  occasionally  arise  which,  remotely,  if  not 
immediately,  affect  the  welfare  of  the  services,  menacing  their  loyalty, 
and  prospectively  disturbing  their  utility  as  part — and  no  unimportant 
part—of  the  machinery  of  government.  The  art  of  the  demagogue 
will  sometimes  be  employed  to  convince  the  unsuspecting  sailor  and 
unthinking  soldier  that  their  interests  will  be  better  served  by  renounc- 
ing the  authority  of  a  sovereign  and  upholding  the  principles  of  a 
republic: — the  violence  of  the  rebel  will  occasionally  urge  him  to 
denounce  the  condition  of  the  "hireling"  warrior,  and  by  touching  the 
pride  affect  the  allegiance  of  the  servant  of  the  State : — the  zealous 
proselytism  of  the  priest  of  the  Romish  Church  will  not  unfrequently 
tempt  him  to  dissuade  the  ignorant  from  following  a  banner  which  has 
not  the  sanction  and  consecration  of  the  "  true"  church.  These  are 
evils  with  which  the  honest  professional  journalist  is  bound  to  wrestle. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  not  called  upon  to  grapple  directly 
with  any  of  such  innovators  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  troops  and 
seamen ;  but  we  think  we  discern  a  possibility  of  the  ingress  of  one  of 
the  nuisances,  and  it  therefore  becomes  imperative  upon  us  to  point  out 
how  effectual  barriers*,  may  be  raised  up  in  proper  time,  and  the  evil 
crushed  before  it  has  made  much  way. 
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Flushed  with  the  triumphs  he  has  achieved  through  the  agency  of 
French  bayonets,  and  the  blustering  offers  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  Spain — we  believe  they  came  to  little  more — the  Pope  of  Rome  is 
now  bent  upon  the  assumption  of  a  degree  of  spiritual  power  in  this 
kingdom  which  can  neither  suit  with  the  dignity  and  just  influence  of 
our  Protestant  monarch,  nor  the  civil  concord  of  the  population.  He 
has  created  bishoprics,  and  given  them  the  highest  titles,  and  has  sent  a 
cardinal  (of  "  Westminster"  forsooth !)  to  propagate  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  under  the  pretence  of  administering  ghostly  comfort 
to  those  who  voluntary  profess  the  Catholic  religion.  This  is  bold— 
we  here  call  it  arrogant,  even  if  sustained  by  honest  convictions — and 
we  look  to  its  issue,  bearing  in  mind  the  crafty  progress  of  Papistry  itt 
all  ages,  with  some  share  of  apprehension.  As  yet  the  voice  of  the 
propagandist  has  not  been  heard  in  the  barrack-yard  or  the  gun-deck 
of  the  man-of-war.  The  sacerdotal  garb  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
scarlet  coat  and  the  blue  jacket,  and  its  appearance  would  at  once  have 
created  alarm.  But  the  Jesuitical  policy  of  the  Roman  zealot  does  not 
permit  of  the  risk  of  premature  check.  If  the  gaberdine  is  calculated 
to  awaken  suspicion,  he  essays  the  lure  of  tract,  of  pamphlet,  and  of 
newspaper ; — he  urges  upon  those  who  hear  him  at  mass  and  in  the 
confessional,  the  duty  of  impressing  others  with  the  superior  blessings 
of  catholicity ;  and  he  supplies  in  his  general  conduct,  his  charities,  his 
piety  (real  or  assumed),  his  liberality,  and  his  educational  endeavours, 
an  external  contrast  to  the  supineness  of  the  ministers  of  other  churches. 
Thus,  working  by  indirect  agencies,  he  saps  the  foundations  of  a  more 
simple  religion,  while  he  is  prepared,  at  any  moment,  to  challenge  to  the 
proof  the  accusers  of  his  activity  in  the  work  of  prosely  tism.  Suddenly 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment,  or  the  captain  of  a  ship,  may 
find  the  majority  of  their  men  abandoning  the  Established  for  the 
Romish  Church,  and  may  look  in  vain  for  the  emissary  who  has  achieved 
so  important  and  dangerous  a  revolution  in  sentiment.  There  is  but 
one  method  by  which  so  great  a  calamity  as  the  conversion  of  the 
defenders  of  the  country  into  Roman  Catholics  can  be  averted.  T/ie 
spiritual  miner  must  be  encountered  in  his  own  gallery. 

But  how  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  By  opposing  religious  and  moral 
teaching  of  a  Protestant  complexion  to  the  dissemination  of  the  dan- 
gerous doctrines  of  the  Papist.  By  increasing  the  number  of  spiritual 
teachers,  whose  sphere  is  the  barrack  and  the  lower  deck,  and  by 
impressing  on  those  ministers  of  God  that  their  duty  does  not  simply 
consist  in  a  limited  amount  of  Scriptural  reading  upon  a  solitary  day 
in  the  week, — a  parrot-like  recital  of  the  funeral  service  over  the  bodies 
of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  the  admission  of  a  few  infants  to  the 
baptismal  blessing ;  and  the  joining  together  sundry  thoughtless  people 
in  the  bands  of  wedlock ;  but  in  a  continual  watchfulness  over  the 
moral  conduct  and  intellectual  training  of  the  men — a  frequency  of 
volunteer  intercourse  with  the  officers,  enjoining  the  importance  of  right 
example,  the  abstinence  from  loose  and  dissipated  habits,  the  avoidance 
of  profane  swearing,  and  the  maintenance  of  decent,  dignified,  and 
humane  command.  Perhaps  no  class  of  men  in  the  whole  world  stands 
more  in  need  of  spiritual  guidance  than  soldiers  and  sailors— -for  there 
is  no  profession  which,  in  tne  ordinary  comprehension  of  its  nature,  is 
so  calculated  to  destroy  human  sympathies,  and  convert  the  image  of 
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God  into  an  instrument  of  brutality.  Yet,  to  the  shame  of  the  British 
Government  be  it  said,  there  is  no  class  of  its  servants  so  entirely 
neglected  in  all  that  regards  its  religious  welfare.  The  regimental  and 
ship  chaplain  belongs  to  history,  and  remembering  what  his  character 
generally  was,  we  scarcely  regret  that  sach  disgraces  to  the  cloth  have 
ceased  to  exist.  We  live,  however,  in  better  times.  Our  officers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  educated  men — our  clergy  somewhat  more  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  a  holy  carriage.  A  revival  of  the  office,  afloat  and 
ashore,  might  be  attended  at  this  moment  with  excellent  effects,  espe- 
cially if  the  appointments  were  made  with  strict  reference  to  individual 
piety  and  worth,  instead  of  being  jobbed  to  suit  Admiralty  and  Horse 
Guards'  purposes.  What  is  the  real  extent  of  the  spiritual  aid  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Army  and  Navy  ?  We  find  that  there  are  five  chaplains 
and  one  chaplain-general  in  England,  Malta,  Mauritius,  and  Barbadoes, 
giving  a  proportion  of  one  clergyman  to  3,000  souls.  Away  from  the 
garrisons,  the  ministers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  few  shillings  per  hun- 
dred men — an  absurd  principle,  because,  in  the  performance  of  public 
worship,  there  is  precisely  the  same  amount  of  personal  exertion 
required  of  the  minister,  whether  his  congregation  be  composed  of  600 
persons  or  only  « two  or  three  happen  to  be  gathered  together  in  God's 
name."  In  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  chaplain  of  the  station  or 
district  officiates,  and  when  troops  are  sent  away  on  service,  one  or  two 
clergymen  accompany  some  5,000  or  6,000  Europeans  !  Looking  at  the 
army  estimates  for  the  current  year,  we  find  that  £  18,000  have  been 
voted  for  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  duties  in  connection  with  the 
land  forces,  always  excepting  the  proportion  (about  20,000  men)  in  the 
East  Indies.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  State  allows  upon  an  average, 
including  the  salaries  of  the  chaplains,  four  shillings  per  head  per 
annum  for  the  cure  of  military  souls— the  clothing,  nourishment  of  the 
bodies  of  the  troops,  and  other  pay  costing  upwards  of  three  millions 
sterling. 

How  is  it  in  the  navy  ? 

The  estimates  shew  provision  for  fifty-six  chaplains,  on  salaries  of 
£72  per  annum.  There  are  thirty-five  thousand  seamen  and  marines 
afloat,  not  including  the  packet  and  surveying  service.  Divide  5,000 
by  56,  and  it  appears  that  each  chaplain  has  625  souls  to  look  after,  at 
the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  soul  per  annum. 

The  deficiency  in  the  number  of  naval  chaplains  necessarily  casts  the 
duty  of  performing  divine  service  upon  the  captain  or  purser  and  pay- 
master, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  sailor  not  unfrequently  hears  once  in 
each  week  the  praise  of  the  Redeemer,  from  the  very  lips  which  on  the 
other  six  days  are  too  often  heard  to  utter  blasphemies.  How  far  he 
can  profit  by  the  spiritual  comfort  tendered  in  such  quarters  may  be 
guessed. 

Can  it  be  doubted,  on  the  face  of  this  atrocious  neglect,  that  men  will 
listen  to  the  serpent-charming  of  the  insidious  priest  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  inculcating  a  pure  love  for  the  Almighty,  and  a  veneration 
for  his  behests,  advocates  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  church  ?  Can  it 
be  a  matter  of  marvel  that  the  stricken  soul  should  clutch  at  the  offer 
of  mercy  tendered  by  those  who  continually  affect  an  interest  in  his 
eternal  welfare,  and  abandon  the  faith  represented  by  the  formal  Sun- 
day teaching  of  a  clergyman,  who  is  never  seen  but  in  his  surplice,  and 
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who  renders  his  aid  grudgingly,  and  with  manifest  anxiety  to  turn  to 
more  agreeable  pursuits  ?  The  subject  craves  deep  consideration.  Wc 
entreat  of  the  Secretary  at  War  to  ponder  it  well,  if  he  would  not  have 
it  hereafter  cast  in  his  teeth  that  the  secession  of  the  country's  warriors 
from  their  allegiance  has  arisen  from  his  failing  to  counteract  the  wily 
effects  of  Papistry  by  the  warmest  encouragement  of  Protestantism. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  Board  of  Ordnance  has  arranged 
for  the  appropriation  of  portions  of  barracks  to  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship,  in  order  that  the  soldier,  when  remote  from  the  parish  church, 
or  incapable,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  of  marching  to  a 
distance,  may  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  service  near  his  home. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  meet 
the  present  exigency.  It  is  not  so  much  the  augmentation  of  suitable 
buildings  for  public  devotion  that  appears  to  be  demanded,  as  the  crea- 
tionof  a  body  of  active  ministers  of  the  Established  Church— men  who 
will  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul  among  their  appointed  flock,  share 
in  all  their  pleasures  and  pursuits,  and  be  ever  at  hand  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  to  cheer  the  drooping,  to  admonish  the  erring,  to  teach  the 
ignorant,  to  aid  the  distressed,  to  become,  in  short,  the  "  guides,  philo- 
sophers, and  friends*'  of  the  men  whose  trade  is  war,  but  whose  chief 
mission  is  to  secure  and  preserve  honourable  peace.  The  Established 
Church  is  not  altogether  without  such  clergymen  whose  example  might 
be  held  up  to  others  seeking  the  immortal  honour  of  an  active  curacy. 

When  the  army  of  the  Indus  quitted  Ferozepore  it  was  attended  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  (we  write  the  names 
entirely  from  recollection),  and  Mr.  Willoughby  Cotton  and  Mr.  John 
Reeve  frequently  testified  to  the  great  utility  of  their  services.  A  still 
brighter  example  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  presence  of  a  good  Pro- 
testant clergyman  in  the  hour  of  danger  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Rev.  Walter  Whiting  at  the  battles  of  ChiUianwallah,  Goojerat, 
&c.  Imitating  the  soldiers  of  Christ  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  he  con- 
tinually reminded  the  men  of  their  sacred  obligations,  pointed  to  the 
colours  as  the  type  of  their  oath,  mingled  with  them  in  the  deadly 
strife,  soothed  the  wounded,  and  rendered  to  the  numerous  dead  the  last 
offices  of  the  church,  even  when  within  the  verge  of  the  devastating 
shot  of  a  daring  and  exasperated  enemy.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish 
that  such  duties  should  often  befall  our  clergy ;  an  approving  conscience 
and  a  thorough  belief  in  the  blessed  immortality  provided  for  the  good 
minister  may  render  them  indifferent  to  the  perils  of  war ;  but  they  are 
essentially  men  of  peace ;  the  field  of  usefulness  open  to  them,  away 
from  scenes  of  strife,  is  vast,  and  constantly  in  need  of  the  most  active 
husbandry.  It  is  there  that  we  would  see  them  employed,  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  it  is  in  such  employment  alone  that  we  can  confide  our 
hopes  of  a  successful  and  permanent  resistance  to  the  wily  encroach- 
ments of  the  ambitious  and  insolent  foes  to  that  Church,  under  whose 
gentle  auspices  Great  Britain  has  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  domestic  tranquillity,  and  shed  the  lights  of 
civilization  over  one  half  the  habitable  globe. 
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The  ShklL  Jacket,  which  had  become  an  Intolerable  nuisance  to 
the  officers  is  now,  it  seeing,  converted  into  a  torment  to  the  men. 
Commanding  officers  of  several  of  the  regiments  of  the  line  have 
directed  that  it  be  worn  upon  those  occasions  when  the  coatee  only  wa 
in  use.  The  alleged  motive  for  this  is  the  preservation  of  the  coatee , 
but  as  the  soldier  has  little  interest  in  the  care  of  that  which  is  provided 
by  the  clothing  colonel,  and  has  an  interest  in  that  which  he  pays  foi 
himself,  it  is  imposing  a  cruel  tax  upon  him  to  expect  that  he  shall  con- 
stantly wear  the  latter.  At  the  present  season  of  the  year  the  shell 
jacket  is  peculiarly  unsuited  to  any  but  fatigue  wear.  It  leaves  the 
loins  exposed  at  a  time  when  they  stand  most  in  need  of  protection. 
Lieut.- General  Lord  Cathcart  has  issued  an  order  which.,  if  properly 
carried  out,  will  go  far  to  mitigate  the  annoyances  to  which  the  men  are 
exposed.  A  similar  order  in  other  districts  would  be  productive  of 
equal  (good,  but  we  see  little  disposition  to  exercise  such  a  piece  of 
humanity.  There  is  too  much  consideration  shewn  to  the  clothing- 
colonel,  who  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  that  which  he  pays  for, 
and  too  little  regard  for  the  pocket  of  the  private.  We  hope,  before  we 
again  meet  our  readers,  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  shell  has  been 
restored  to  its  proper  uses,  and  the  coatee  again  become  the  universal 
dress  of  the  army. 


Th*  Colonelcies  of  the  Regiments  wWch  we  announced  in 
oar  last  to  have  been  vacated  by  death  were  filled  up  precisely  as  the 
latest  reports  announced  they  would  be.  As  no  one  is  interested  pecu- 
niarily in  the  supply  of  vacancies  taking  place  before  the  first  of  April 
of  any  given  year,  the  Commander-in-Chief  hesitated  for  some  weeks 
about  the  nominations,  and  this  gave  occasion  for  a  world  of  club  gossip 
and  conjecture.  Several  officers  were  named  by  their  friends  as  the  proba- 
ble recipients  of  the  coveted  commands,  but  as  the  time  approached  for  the 
gazetting  the  colonelcies,  their  names  were  substituted  by  others  who 
proved  to  be  the  fortunate  elect.  Another  regiment  has  now  fallen 
vacant  in  the  death  of  General  Sir  William  Lumley,  formerly  a  cavalry 
officer  of  some  distinction.  His  prompt  and  decided  conduct  at  Sahagan, 
during  the  Peninsular  Wat,  was  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  despatches 
and  «*ders  of  the  day. 


Military  Education.— A  new  scale  of  preparations  for  candidates 
for  military  commissions  has  now  been  adopted,  and  is  sent  to  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  all  young  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  now  placed 
npon  the  Horse  Guards'  List.  We  subjoin  the  new  conditions,  for 
general  information. 

ABirauarrio.<— The  Brat  four  Roles  (simple  and  compound),  Proportion, 
Fractions,  the  use  of  Logarithms,  as  applied  practically  to  Multiplication, 
Division,  formation  of  Powers,  and  Extraction  of  Hoots.— (Scott's  Arithmetic.) 

ALftftBBA,  so  far  as  to  include  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
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Division,  of  both  integer  and  fractional  expressions. — (Articles  1  to  34  of 
Scott's  Algebra.) 

Langoagb*. — Livy's  History  of  Rome  (Books  21  to  25  inclusive),  an)' 
portion  of  Virgil's  .flSneid  (Books  1  to  3  inclusive),  with  Parsing  and  Prosody. 
If  the  candidate  has  not  had  a  classical  education,  he  must  translate  from  a 
French  or  German  author  (as  he  may  prefer),  and  parse;  and  he  must,  iu 
addition,  translate  into  French  or  German,  a  passage  selected  by  the  Ex- 
aminers from  an  English  author. — (Read,  in  French,  Vcrtot's  Revolutions 
of  Sweden  and  Portugal ;  German,  Schiller's  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands ; 
English,  Lord  Dover's  Lives  of  Sovereigns.) 

History. — Answer  questions  in  Chepmell's  Abridgment  of  the  Histories 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England ;  in  Keighley's  History  of  England ;  and 
Keighley's  Outlines  of  History  (Parts  2  and  3). 

Geography. — A  knowledge  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  world ;  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  each  nation  in  Europe ;  the  principal  rivers,  sea-ports, 
and  Military  posts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
in  every  part  of  the  world — (Butler's  Geography). 

Foktificatioms.*— To  trace  upon  paper,  in  presence  of  the  Examiner,  a 
front  of  fortification  according  to  Vauban's  first  system,  and  also  the  profile 
of  a  rampart  and  parapet.  This  will  establish  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
drawing.— (Consult  Straith's  Introductory  Essay). 


Major-General  Jervois,  formerly  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  Bath, 
has  accepted  the  Hong  Kong  command,  which  it  is  said  many  general 
officers  have  evinced  a  reluctance  to  take.  The  recent  mortality  amongst 
the  European  troops  appears  to  have  excited  a  general  alarm'  among  the 
veterans ;  add  to  which  the  emoluments  are  not  high,  and  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  even  have  them  lower.  It 
was  proposed  to  send  a  colonel  to  the  station  with  command  pay  ;  but 
the  Secretary  at  War  put  a  stopper  on  the  liberal  suggestion  by  stating, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
nomination  of  a  general  officer  on  the  former  occasion  may  again  occur. 


Travelling  and  Court-Martial  Allowances.— We  desire  to 
add  our  protest  to  that  of  an  able  weekly  contemporary,  against  the 
continuance  of  the  allowance  on  its  present  very  low  scale,  to  officers 
ordered  from  their  regiments  on  Court-Martial  duty.  It  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that,  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  five  shillings  per  diem,  the 
commonest  hotel  expenses  of  an  officer  can  be  met,  when  he  has  to 
proceed  to  a  place  too  remote  from  his  head-quarters  to  enable  him 
to  return  on  the  same  day.  A  bed  and  a  breakfast,  with  the  ordi- 
nary gratuity  to  the  servants  of  the  establishment  may  be  obtained 
for  the  money,  but  a  dinner,  without  wine,  in  addition  to  these 
necessaries  of  existence  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Why,  in  the 
name  of  justice  to  the  army— justice  to  the  fair  expectations  of  gen- 
tlemen of  education  and  a  certain  style  of  life — should  a  less  sum  be 
granted  to  officers  than  is  paid  to  travelling  government  clerks  ?  Why, 
out  of  a  daily  pay,  which  is  notoriously  insufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expences  of  an  officer  in  barracks,  should  he  be  expected  to  make  up  the 
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deficiency  of  a  separate  allowance  granted  for  a  duty  which  carries  him 
away  from  his  professional  home  ?  We  are  sure  that,  under  the  present 
system,  no  officer  can  pass  an  entire  day  away  from  his  corps  or  detach- 
ment, on  court-martial  duty,  without  a  loss  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  shil- 
lings. But  in  truth  the  whole  scale  of  military  pay  and  allowances 
stands  in  serious  need  of  revision*  The  ordinary  every  day  pay  of  a 
captain,  for  instance,  is  according  to  the  following  just  comparison, 
quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  many  extra  charges  entailed  upon  him : — 

COMPULSORY  SUBSCRIPTION  Iff  ALL  INFANTRY  REGIMENTS. 

£  8.  d. 

Eight  days*  pay  to  Mess  Fund       ...         ...         ...         4  12  8 

Twelve  dava*  pay  to  Band  ...          ...          ...          ..          6  19  0 

Income-tax  on  £211  lis.  7d.         ...         ...         ...         6   3  5 


Total  compulsory  subscription  and  tax         ...  17  14  11 

VOLUNTARY  SUBSCRIPTION  IN  —  BLG1AIEM*. 

One  days' pay  to  School  Fund       ...          ...  0  11  7 

Five  shillings  per  month  extra  Band  ..  .  3  0  0 
Contingent  Mess  expenses,  w  bicb  ought  to  be  covered  by 

the  Mess  Fund,  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  man,  say  7s.  ...  4  4  0 
Expenses  to  each  Officer  from  the  1st  Dec,  1849,  to  let 

Dec,  1 850 ;  for  Mess  guests  and  public  friends      .  9   6  3 

Total,  voluntary  f  for  one  year       ...          ...  171110 

Interest  of  £1800,  the  regulation  price  of  a  Company 

at  4  per  cent.             ...          ...         ...          ..  72   0  0 

RECAPITULATION. 

Compulsory  subscriptions             .  .          ...           ..  171411 

Voluntary  subscriptions               ...         ...         ...  17  11  10 

Interest  of  purchase  money           ...          ...          ...  72   0  0 

Remaining  at  Captain's  disposal     ...          ...         ...  104    I  2 

Total  yearly  pay            ...         ...         ...  211    7  11 


Cheltenham  College. — In  speaking  lately  of  the  various  educa- 
tional establishments  which  afford  military  instructions  to  gentlemen 
destined  for  the  Queen's  and  Company's  services  we  made  reference  to 
the  admirable  college  a-t  Cheltenham.  It  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
excellence  of  an  Institution  that  its  alttmni  take  high  honours  at  the 
Universities  and  carry  off  prices  which  are  conditional  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  a  superior  description  of  knowledge;  and  this  evidence  the 
Cheltenham  establishment  has  recently  produced.  Mr.  Robeson,  one  of 
the  present  pupils,  has  been  elected  to  the  Baliol  scholarship  at  Oxford 
after  a  severe  contest  with  thirty  two  competitors.  Mr.  Phinn,  another 
pupil,  now  at  Oxford,  and  nephew  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
College,  is  amongst  the  First  Class  Graduates  who  have  obtained  degrees, 
and  Mr.  £.  Burres  Holland,  son  of  Lieut. -Col.  Holland  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  has  gained  the  cadetship  given  by  Sir  James  Law  Lushington, 
G.  C  B.  for  competition  at  Cheltenham.  He  goes  to  Addiscombe  where, 
on  account  of  the  favourable  report  of  the  examiners,  he  will  be  placed 
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among  the  tfir*t  eigJd  of  the  two  hundred  cadets  now  at  the  College. 
All  these  things  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  Cheltenham  establish* 
ment 


An  addition  of  100/.  each  has  been  made  to  the  pensions  of  Major* 
Generals  A.  Money,  I.  T.  Ewart,  H.  A.  Proctor,  M.  P.  Cockburn,  E.  Par* 
*kinson,  and  R.  Llewellyn. 

The  Committee  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  have  decided  on  founding  a  home  for  the  widows  of 
non  commissioned  officers  and  soldiers. 

Major-General  Lord  F.  Fitzclarence,  has  issued  an  order  that  no  non- 
commissioned officer  on  duty  shall  approach  a  drunken  soldier.  His  Lord- 
chip  hopes  by  these  means  to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  common  crime  of 
assaulting  a  non-commissioned  officer,  which  soldiers  rarely  commit  in  their 
sober  moments. 

Captain  J.  Duncan  King,  h.p.,  unattached,  has  been  appointed  a  Military 
Jtnight  of  Windsor,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Captain  Lorimer. 

Disputes  having  reached  a  height  in  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company, 
which  placed  the  discipline  of  that  peculiarly  gallant  civic  corps  in  some 
peril,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  caused  it  to  be  intimated  that  if  they  did  not 
adjust  their  dissension,  he  should  have  to  consider  of  ulterior  measures.  A 
meeting  has  been  held,  and  the  party  favourable  to  the  recent  changes  has 
triumphed  over  the  recusants. 


tt  is  particularly  requested  that  all  communications  intended  for  the 
;  "United  Service  Magazine"  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  21,  King 

William-street,  Charing-cross ;  and  the  parties  are  also  requested  to 

subscribe  their  name  and  address. 

The  French  Army  as  it  it* 

"  In  answer  to  a  correspondent's  queries  relative  to  the  specific  duties  of 
the  generals  of  the  etat  major,  I  think  it  will  be  best  Sn  a  future  number 
to  give  a  alight  sketch  of  the  French  war-office  and  its  different  depart* 
ments.  The  Light  Infantry  regiments  have  the  compagniesa^eUU  the  same 
as  the  regiments  of  the  line,  namely,  one  company  of  grenadiers  and  one 
company  of  voltigeurs  in  each  battalion ;  the  distinctions  are  the  same, 
the  first  wearing  red,  and  the  latter  yellow  epaulettes  and  pompous ;  the 
epaulettes  being  of  the  same  shape  aa  those  worn  by  our  Household  troops. 
The  yellow  collar  and  edgings  sufficiently  distinguish  the  Light  Infantry 
from  the  Line.  It  seems  odd  to  have  a  light  company  in  a  light  battalion, 
but  the  private  of  a  centre  company  is  called  a  chasseur,  and  of  the  flank 
company  a  voltigeur.  With  regard  to  the  staff  uniform,  the  general  wears 
a  crimson  and  gold  sash  in  full  dress,  and  white  breeches  and  boots ;  in 
undress,  red  trousers  with  a  broad  blue  stripe ;  the  staff  shabrachs  are 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 
(Corrected  to  25th  December.) 

[Where  two  places  ere  mentioned,  the  last-named  is  that  at  which  the  DepOt  of  the  Regiment 

if  stationed.] 

40th  do....Cork. 


1st  Life  Guards... Regent's  Park. 
2nd  do...  Hyde  Park. 
Royal  Horse  Guards... Windsor. 
1st  Dragoon  Guards...  Dublin. 
Sod  do. ...York. 
3rd  do....  Manchester. 
4ih  do.... Birmingham. 
6th  do.. ..Longford. 
6th  do....Cahir. 
"th  do.. ..Newbridge. 
1st  Dragoons... Nottingham. 
2nd  do.. ..Canterbury. 

3rd  Light  do.. ..Um bulla,  Bengal ;  Maidstone. 

4th  do.... Dublin. 

6th  Dragoons...  Dundalk. 

7th  Hussars...B*llincollfg 

8th  do.. ..Brighton. 

9th  Lancers...  Wuzeerabad,  Bengal ;  Maidstone. 

10th  Hussars... Kirkee,  Bombay;  Maidstone. 

Uth  Hussars... Norwich. 

12th  Lancers...  Dublin. 

13th  Light  Dragoons...Edinbnrgh. 

14ch  do....Lahore,  Bengal;  Maidstone. 

15th  Hussars. ..Bangalore,  Madras;  Maidstone. 

16th  Lancers...  Hounslow. 

17th  do.. ..Newbridge. 

Grenadier  Gds.  [1st bat]. ..Tower. 

Do.  [3nd  bat]...PortmanSt. 

Do.  (3rd  bat.j  ...Chichester. 

Coldstream  Guards. ..[1st  bat.]— Windsor. 

Do.  [2nd  battalion]. ..St.  John's  Wood. 

Sc.  Fusilier  Gds.  [1st  bat.]...8t.  George's  Bks. 

Do,  ftnd  battalion]... Wellington  Barracks. 

let.  Foot  [  1st  bat.]  ...New  Brunswick ;  Aberdeen 

Do.  [2nd  battalion]. ..Limerick. 

2nd  do....Clonmel. 

3rd  do.... Birr. 

4th  do.. ..Plymouth. 

6th  do.. ..Mauritius;  I.  of  Wight. 

6th  do.  ...Cape  of  Good  Hopo ;  Nenagh. 

7ih  do. ...Winchester. 

8th do.... Kurrschee, Bombay;  Chatham. 

9th  do  Dublin. 

10thdo....Wuxeerabed,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

11th  do....N.  3.  Wales;  Chatham. 

I2th  do.  ...Chatham. 

Do. [2nd  battalion]. ..Mauritius. 

13th  do.. ..Stirling  Castle. 

14thdo.u.Athk>ne. 

16th do. ...Ceylon;  Sheerness. 

lGch  do... .Corfu;  Canterbury. 

17th  do..MGalway. 

16th  do:...Meerut,  Bengal ;  Chatham. 
10th  do. ...  Quebec ;  Brecon. 
20th  do.... Montreal,  Canada;  Isle  of  Wight. 
21st  do...Glasgow. 

22nd  do....Dugahaii  Punjaub;  Chatham, 
23rd  do.. ..Plymouth. 
Do.  [2nd  battalion] ^.London;  Canada. 
24thdo....Wuseerabad.  Bengal;  Chatham. 
25th  do....  Bangalore,  Madras  ; 
26th  do.. ..Gibraltar;  Jersey 
27th  do..- Belfast. 
26th  do...Porteme»<h. 
29th  do....Meernt,  Bengal 
30th  do..~Welmer. 
31st  do. ...Dublin. 

32nd  dcJalluodur,  Bengal;  Chatham. 
33rd  do....  Newcastle. 
84th  do  ...Barbados*;  Londonderry. 
36th  do,..,Enoiekillen 
96th  do....Corm  ;  Isle  of  Wight. 
37th  do....Ceyien ;  Chatham! 
36thdo....Halila«,  M»re&e*t»;  Chattel. 
39th  do.(MNtwry. 


41st  do....Cork, 
4tnd  do..MBcrmuda ;  Isle  of  Wight 
43rd  do.... Dublin. 
44th  do....Malta  ;  Isle  or  Wight. 
46th  do....Cape  o(  Good  Hope;  Isle  of  Wight 
46th  do.. ..Hull. 
47th  do....Butterant. 
48th  do....Weedon. 
49th  do....Fermoy. 
50th  do.. ..Portsmouth. 
51st do. ...Port  George, Madras;  Chatham. 
52nd  do.. ..Liverpool. 

63rd  do....Rawul  Pindee,  Bengal;  Chatham 

64th  do....  Antigua ;  Guernsey. 

56th  do....Waterford. 

56th  do....Gibraltar;  Isle  of  Wight. 

57th  do....  Dublin. 

56th  do.. ..New  Zealand;  Chatham. 

50th  do.. ..Hong  Kong;  Tralee. 

60th  do.  [1st  but.]... KusBowlie, Bombay;  Chatm. 

Do.  [2nd  batl...Teraplemore. 

61st  do....Peshawur,  iiengal;  Chatham. 

62nddo....Mullingar. 

63rd  do....Ashton. 

64th  do.... Kurrachee,  Bombay;  Chatham. 

65th  do.... New  Zealand ;  Chatham, 

66thdo....Barbadoes;  Youghal. 

67th  do....GibralUr  ;  Isle  of  Wight. 

66th  do....Limerick. 

60th  do....Malta ;  Isle  of  Wight 

70th  do.. ..Calcutta;  Chatham. 

7lat  do.... Dublin. 

Do.  [Snd  bat.]...  1'oronto,  Canada. 

Ttnd  do.. ..Trinidad  ;  Bristol. 

73rd  do....Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Naas. 

74th  do....Vermoy 

75th  do....Umballah,  Bengal,  Chatham. 

76th  do.. ..Corfu;  Isle  of  Wight. 

77th  do.. ..Newport. 

78th  do. ...Aden,  Bombay;  Chatham 

79th  do.. ..Quebec;  Berwick. 

80th  do....Dinapore,  Bengal;  Chatham 

81st  do....Templemore. 

82nd  do.. ..Portsmouth. 

83rd  do....Poonah,  Bombay;  Chatham. 

84th  do....Trichinopoly;  Madras;  Chatham. 

85th  do....Preston. 

86th  do....Deess,  Bombay;  Chatham. 
87th  do.... Ferosepore. Bengali  Chatham. 
88th  do.... Halifax;  Bnry. 
80th  do.... Dublin. 
90th  do. ...Manchester. 
91st  do....  Dover. 

Do.  [2nd  battalion] ...Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

92nd  do....Kilkenny. 

93rd  do....£dinburgh. 

94th  do.»,Caanamore,  Madras)  Chatham. 

95th  do. ...Winchester. 

96th do....Cawnpore,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

57th  de....8fc  John's,  N.S. ;  Isle  of  Wight  - 

Do.  [2nd  battalion]... Jamaica. 

96th  do. ...Lahore,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

99th  do.... Van  DiemanTs  Land ;  Chatham. 

Rifle  Brigade  [1st  bat.]. ..Canterbury. 

Do.  [2nd  bat.]  ...Kingston,  Canada;!,  of  Wight 

1st  West  India  Regiment...Jamaica;  Chatham. 

2nd  do.. ..Jamaica;  Chatham. 

3rd  do....Demerara,  8.  Leone,  &c;  Chatham. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Reg.. ..Ceylon. 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles...Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment. ..Canada. 

6t  Helena  Regiment.«8t.  Helena. 

Rl.  Newfoundland  Cos.. ..Newfoundland, 

fteyal  Malta  Fcnciblef.-MalU; 
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ARMY  OF  THE  HON.  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  SHEWING  THE 

STATIONS  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  REGIMENTS. 
Corrected  to  December  25th,  1850. 
BENGAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Caralry. 

1st  Lt.  Cavalry.. .Cawnpore 

2nd  do...Umballa 

3rd  do...Nowgong 

4th  do...Wuxeerabad 

5thdo...Nakoda 

6th  dc.Meenit 

7th  do...Peshawur 

8th  do...Ferosepore 

9th  do...Muttra 
10th  do...Cawnporo 
Gov.-Gen.'s   body  Guard.. 
Deyrah  Dhoon 

Irregular  Cavalry. 

1st  Uegt...Lahorc 

2nd  do...Pevliaurur 

3rd  do...Rarci))y 

4ih  do...Jhanil 

5th  do...Moohan 

6th  do...8ealki  te 

7th  do...Hoshearpora 

8th  do...Sultanpore 

9th  do...Jhelum 
lOih  do...$ego»lee 
llth  do...Haosi 
12th  do...Jullunder 
13th  do...Mokerean 
14th  do...Hoshearpore 
13th  do...Peshawur 
16th  do...Rawul  Pindee 
17th  do...Lcodlnah 
18th  do... Lahore 

Infantry. 
1st  Europ.  Reg...  Lahore 
2nd  do...  Agra 
1st  Native  Jnf...Jullundur 


Cavalry* 

1st  Lt  Cavalry...BeUary 
2nd  do...  Bangalore 
3rd  do...Jaulnah 
4th  do...Kamptce 
6th  do...Secunderabad 
6th  do...Sholapore 
7th  do...Saugor 
8th  do~.Mhow 

Infantry. 

1st  Europ.  Keg...Bellary 
2nd  do...Secunderabad 
1st  Native  Inf...  Bellas  y 
2nd  do...Mercara 
3rd  do... Aden 
4th  do...Hurryghur 
Ith  do^.Vizianagram 
6th  do...Dharwar 
7th  do*"Jaulnah 
8th  do...8amulcotlah 


2nd  Nat  In....Rawul  Pindee 

3rd  do...Jhelum 

4th  do...Rawul  Pindee 

3th  do. ..Lahore 

6th  do... Agra 

7th  do...Loodiana 

8th  do... Do. 

9th  do...  Lahore 
10th  do...Allahabad 
llth  do...Barrackpore 
12th  do...MoolUn 
13  th  do...  Delhi 
14th  do...Dinapore 
15th  do...Uroba)lah 
IGth  do...Henares 
17th  do...Hoshearpore 
18th  do...Feruzcpore 
19th  do...Doode  Pindee 
20th  do...Noorpoor 
21st  do...Wnseerabad 
22nd  do...Ferosepore 
23rd  do... Peshawar 
24th  do...Goruckpore 
25ib  do...HaJeepore 
26th  do...Dinapore 
27th  do...  Benares 
28th  do...  Peshawar 
29th  do...  Do. 
80th  do...Allyghur 
81st  do.„Jullandhur 
82nd  do...  Waaeerabad 
83rd  do...  Benares 
84th  do...Wuaeerabad 
36  th  do...Lacknow 
36th  do...Moradabad 
37tli  dc.Jhelum 
38th  do...Barrackpore 
39th  do...Lahore 

MADRA8  ESTABLISHMENT. 

9th  Native  Inf...Vei:ore 
10th  do...Seetabaldee 
llth  do...Vlxianagram 
12th  do. ..French  Hocks 
18th  do...Cuddapah 
Hth  do...Kulladghee 
15ih  do...Secunderabad 
16th  do...Cannanore 
17th  do...Hoshungabad 
18th  do...Berhampore 
19th  do...SecundeTabad 
20th  do...Palghat 
21st  do... Bangalore 
22nd  do...Nagode 
23rd  do...Saugor 
24th  do... Do. 
23th  do...Kurnool 
26th  do...WalUir 
27th  do...Trichinopoly 
28th  do...Khyouk  Phyott 
29th  do...Trichinopoly 
80th  do...Cnttack 


40th Native  Inf.  .Allahabad 
41st  do...Mooltan 
42nd  do...Barrackpor# 
43rd  do...8hfljehanpore 
44th  do...Barrackpore 
45th  do...Bareilly 
46th  doM.Loodianah 
47th  do...Cawnpore 
48th  do...Banda 
49th  do...Philoor 
30th  do...  Delhi 
51st  do...Jullunder 
52nd  do...  Feroxepore 
53rd  do...Delhi 
54th  do...Barrackpor« 
55th  do...Nowgong 
56th  do...Umballa 
57th  do... Lahore 
58th  do...Hoshearpore 
59th  do...Berhamporw 
GOih  do...Cawnpore 
61st  do...Lacknow 
62nd  do...EUwah 
63rd  do...8ealkote 
64th  do...  Agra 
65th  do...  Lahore 
66th  do...  Peshawar 
67th  do...Dinapore 
68th  do...Cawnpore 
69th  do... Agra 
70th  do...Umballa 
71st  do...Peshawur 
72nd  do...BareUly 
73rd  do...Meerut 
74th  do...  Dacca 
Kelat-i-Ghilsie  Reg...Fatteh 
ghur 


31st  Native  Tnf...Bangalora 

32nd  do...Jubbulpore 

33rd  do...Mhow 

34th  do...Moulmein 

35th  do...Mangalore 

36th  do...Russelcondah 

37th  do...Kamptee 

38th  do...Do. 

89th  do...Cannanore 

40th  do...Jaulnah 

41st  do...Kamptee 

42nd  do...MasuJipatam 

43rd  do...  Madras 

44th  do...PalamcotU 

45th  do.„Secunderabad 

46th  do...  Do. 

47th  do... Do. 

48th  do...Quilon 

49th  do...Madras 

50th  do...Moalmein 

51st  do...Penang 

52nd  do...VeUore 


BOMBAY  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Cavalry. 

1st  LtCavalry...Naiseerabad 
2nd  do...Rajcote 
3rd  do...Neemnch 

Infantry. 

1st  Europ.  Reg...Poonab 

2nd  do...Be)gaum 

1st  Natite  Inf...Kurrachte 

2ad  do...BhooJ 

3rd  dc.Poonah 

4th  do.*.Belgaum 


5th  Nat  Inf...Kurrachee 

6th  do...  Bombay 

7th  do...Ahniedabad 

8th  do..  Bombay 

9lh  do...Belgaum 
10th  do...Deesa 
llth  do...Malligaam 
12th  do...Ahmedabad 
13th  do...Baroda 
14th  do. ..Bombay 
15th  do...8hikarpore 
16th  dc.Asseerghur 
17th  do^Bazoda 


18th  Native  Inf...RaJcote 
19th  do...Kolapore 
20th  do...Sholapore 
21st  do...Nuaseerabad 
22nd  do...Sukkur 
23rd  do.^Nasteerabad 
24th  do...Sattara 
25th  do...Neemuch 
26th  do...Ahmednaggor 
27th  do...Poonah 
98th  do  ...Hyderabad 
29th  domflvrmt 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION. 

(Corrected  to  25th  November.) 
With  the  Ytar$  when  Built,  and  Date*  of  Commission  of  the  Officer t  in  Command. 


Acheron, 4,  at  surv.  v.,  1838,  Capt  J.L.Stokes, 

1848,  New  Zealand. 
African,  it.-*.,  8ec.  Matter  Potter,  Sheerness. 
Ajax,  65,  ecrew,  1809,  Rear  Admiral  II .  H. 

Dixon,  Captain  M.  Qnin,  1837,  Queene- 

town. 

Alarm,  56,  1845,  Capt  G.  Ramsay,  1843, 
North  America  and  West  Indie*, 

Albion.  90,  1842,  Capt.  W.  J.  H.  Johnstone, 
1823,  Mediterranean. 

Albgator,  26,  1821,  Hospital  8hip,  Hong 
Kong. 

Amazon,  26,  1821,  Capt.  C.  Barker,  1850,  E.  I. 
Arophiuite,  26.  1816,  Capt.  C.  Frederick,  1642, 

Portsmcuth. 
Antelope,  3,  st-v.  1846,  Lieut-Corn.  F.  Smyth, 

1826,  Mediterranean. 
Apollo,  tr.  ah.,  Com.  J.  Bawatorne,  1846, 

on  paasage  to  Barbadoea. 
Arab,  12,  1847,  Ccm.  W.  Morris,  1846,  on 

paasage  from  East  Indies. 
Archer,  4,  st.  v.,  Com.  J.  N.  Strange,  1842, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Arethusa,   50,  1848,  Capt.  Thomas  M.  C. 

bymonde,  1841,  Experimental  Squadron. 
Arrogant,  46,  screw,  1848,  Capt.  B.  8.  R din- 
ton,  1840,  Experimental  bquadron. 
Asia,  64,  1824,  Bear-Adm.  P.  Hornby,  C.  B., 

Capt  B.  F.  Stopford,  1840,  Pacific. 
Assistance,  4,  Capt.  E.  Cmmancy,  1846,  Arctic 

Kxpedition. 
Astrea,  6,  st.  ship,  Maeter-Com.  W.  Yeames, 

1810,  Falmouth. 
A ron,  st-v.,  Sec  Mast.  A.  Veitcb,  1849,  De- 

voi»  port,  tender  to  Impregnable. 
Bellerophon,  78,  1818,  Ca*t  Lord  O.  Paulet, 

1828,  Devonport 
Bermuda,  ech.,  Lieut-Corn.  A.  D.  Jolly,  1842, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Birkenhead,  7,  st-v.,  tr.-sh.,  Master-Corn. 

Aylen,  Ascension. 
Black  Eagle,  st.  ves.,  1831,  Mast-Corn.  Cook, 

1838,  Woolwich. 
Blenheim,  56,  screw,  1813,  Capt.  W.  II.  Hen- 
derson, C.B.,  1838,  Portamouth. 
Bramble,  10,  1822,  New  8ouUi  Wales. 
Britannia,  120,  1826,  dep6t-eh  ,  It  ear-Ad.  Tres- 

colt,  C.B.,  Capt  It. -A.Yates,  1827,  Portsm. 
Caledonia,  120,  1808,  Capt.  T .  W.  Carter,  1831, 

Mediterranean. 
Castor,  26,  Commodore  C.  Wyvill,  1832,  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 
Calliope,  26,  1845,  Capt  Sir  J.  E.  Home,  Bar'., 

1837,  Devonport. 
Centaur,  st-v.,  1845,  Commod.  A.  Fanshawe, 

C.B.,  1816,  Capt  C.  H.  M.  Buckle,  1845, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Cams,  tender,  Sec  Master  T.  Fogden,  act, 

8heerncss. 

Ceylon,  2,  1810,  rec  ship,  Rear-Adm.  K. 
Harvey,  Lieutenant  J.  8.  Bundle,  lb29, 
Malta. 

Champion,  14,  1824,  Com.  J.  M.  Hayes,  1841, 
Pacific 

Cleopatra,  26. 1835,  Capt  T.  L.  Massie,  1841, 

East  Indiea. 
Cockatrice,  6, 1833,  Maater-Com.  James  Bundle, 

1836,  tender  to  Asia,  Pacific. 
Columbia,  §t-rM  3, 1829,  Com.  P.  F.  Shortland, 

1848,  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Comet,  surr.  st.-T.,  1822,  Com.  H.  C  Otter, 

1844,  Coast  of  Scotland. 
Confiance,  tt-v.,  1827,  Master  W.  Martin, 

Deronport 


Conflict  st  t.,  1846,  Com.  T.  O.  Drake,  1846, 
8.E.  Coast  of  America. 

Contest,  12,  1846,  Com.  Hon.  J.  W.  8.  Spen- 
cer, 1847,  East  Indies. 

Cormorant  6,  st-T.,  1842,  Com.  H.  Schomberg, 
1841,  8.E.  Coast  of  America. 

Crescent  42,  rec  sh.,  1810,  Mast.-Com.  G.  L. 
Bradley,  1839,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Crocodile,  rec.  sh.,  1827,  Lieut-Corn.  Greet, 

1840,  off  the  Tower. 

Cuckoo,  st-T.,  Com.  N.  Lefebre,  1838,  Chan- 
nel Islands. 

Cumberland,  70, 1809,  Capt.  P.  Richards,  C.B., 
1828,  Chatham. 

Cyclops,  6,  st-T,  1831,  Capt.  Hon.  G.  F.  Has- 
tings, 1845,  Coait  of  Africa. 

Cygnet,  8,  1840,  Com.  R.  D.  \lhite,  1847, 
Coast  ot  Africa. 

Daedalus,  19, 1828,  Capt.  G.G.  Wellesley,  1844, 
Pacific. 

Daphne,  18,  1838,  Capt  E.G.  Fanshawe,  1845, 
Pacific 

Dart  8,  Second  Master  J.  P.  Mc  Clune,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Dauntltss,  24,  st-frig.,  1847,  Capt.  E.  P.Hal- 
stead,  1842,  Lisbon. 

Dee,  4,  st.  v.,  1832,  Lieut.  W.  G.  Crowder, 
1848,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Dolphin,  3,  1836,  Lieut.  H.  Temple,  1841, 
Coast  of  Africa. 

Dover,  st-v.,  Lieut.  J.  B.  Harward,  1846, 
ltiver  Gambia. 

Dragon,  6.  st  -frig.,  1845,  Capt  H.W.  Giflard, 

1841,  Mediterranean. 

Driver,  6,  st-v.,  1841,  Com.  C.  R.  Johnson, 

1847,  Pacific. 
Elfin,  tender,  Mast-Com.Balliston,Portsmouth. 
Encounter,  6,  st-v.,  1846,  Capt  G.  T.  Gordon, 

1846,  Experimental  Squadron. 
Enterprise,  disc,  ship,  Capt.  R.  Collinson, 

C.B  1842,  Arctic  Expedition. 
Erebus,  1827,  Capt  8ir  J.  Franklin,  K.C.H., 

1822,  Arctic  *xpedition. 
Excellent  46, 1810,  gunnery  ship.  Capt  H.  D 

Chads,  C.B.,  1825,  Portsmouth. 
Fairy,  yt,  1845,  tender  to  Victoria  and  Albert. 

Master-Corn.  D.  N.  Welch,  1844,  Portsm. 
Fanny,   4,  tender  to  Flag  Ship,  Mast  J. 

Scarlett,  Portsmouth. 
Fantome.  12,  1839,  Com.  J.  H.  Ginnys,  1845, 

Portsmouth. 
Firebrand,  6,  st  v.,  1843,  Capt  T.  O.  Knox, 

1842,  Mediterranean. 

Firefly,  st  v.,  Com.  G.  A.  Seymour,  1845 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Fisgard,  42,  1819,  Commodore  Henry  Eden, 

1827,  Woolwich. 
Flamer,  3,  st-v.,1831,  Com.  J.  A.  St  Leger,  1846, 

Coast  of  A  fries.  , 
Fly,  14,  1831,  Com.  R.  A.  Oliver,  1844,  New 

Zealand. 

Flying-flab,  12,  1844,  Com.  J.  E.  Patey,  1846, 
Coast  of  Africa. 

Fox,  42,  1829,  Commodore  R.  Lambert,  1823, 
on  passage  to  East  Indies 

Frolic,  16,  Com.  N.  Vanslttart,  1847,  Medi- 
terranean. 

Fury,  6,  st-v.,  1845,  Capt  I.  Willcox,  1850 
Woolwich. 

Ganges,  84,  1821,  Capt  H.  Smith,  C.B.,  1849, 
Mediterranean. 

Garland,  st.  v.,  1846,  Lt  £.  Wylde.  1814.  Dover. 

Geyser,  st  v.,  Com.  E,  Tatham,  1846,  on  "pas- 
sage to  Rio. 
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Gipsy.tender,  Sec.  Mm.  J.  North,  Queenstown. 
Gladiator,  6,  st.-v.  1844,  Capt  John  Adams, 

1843,  Coast  or  Africa. 
Gorgon,  6,  st-v.,  1847,  Com.  J.  A.  Paynter, 

1846,  Pacific. 

Gossamer,    2,   Sec-Mast  Hall,  surveying 

tender,  Devonport 
Growler,  6,  at.  v.,  1841,  Com.  J,  Stoddart,  1842, 

Mediterranean. 
Harlequin,  12,  Commander  A,  P.  E.  Wilmott 

1847,  Coast  of  Africa. 

Harpy,  st-v.,  1845,  Sec  Master  Beatson,  S.  E. 

Coast  of  South  America. 
Hart,  tender  to  flag-ship,  8beerness. 
Hastings,  72,  1818,  Rear-Adml.  C.  J.  Austen, 

CIS..  Capt.  F.  W.  Auaten,  1848,  East 

Indies. 

Havannah,  19,  1811,  Capt.  J.  E.  Erskinc,  1838, 
8ydney. 

Hecate,  1839,  Commander  G.  8.  Hand,  1841, 

Portsmouth. 
Hecla,  4,  st-v ,  1839,  Com.  E.  H.  Bcauchamp, 

1846,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Helena,  16, 1843,  Com.  M.  De  Courcy,  1812, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Herald,  22,  1823,  surv.,  Capt.  U.  Kellett,  C.B., 

1842,  Pacific. 
Hercules,  12, 1815,  st-eh.,  1818,  Mast-Corn.  R. 

Pulton,  1814,  Gre«nhithe. 
Hermes,  St.- v.,  1835,  Com.  E.  G.  Fishbourne, 

1841,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Heroine,  8,  1841,  Com.  J.  B.  Marsh,  (1844), 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Hogue,  60,  1811,  screw,  Captain  M'Dougall, 

1836,  Portsmouth. 

Hound,  8,  184G,  Com.  F.  Patten,  1837,  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Imaum,  72,  1836,  Commod.  T.  Bennett,  rec.- 

ship,  Jamaica. 
Impregnable,  104, 1810,  Adm.  Sir  W.  H.  Gage, 

G.C.H.,  Capt.  Sir  T.  Maitland,  C.B.,  1627, 

Devonport 

Indefatigable,  50, 1888,  Capt.  E.  Smart,  K.H., 

1837,  West  Indies. 

Inflexible,  st.-v.,  1846,  Com.  P.  H.  Dyke,  1844, 

N.  A.  and  West  Indies. 
Intrepid,  2,  screw,  Lieut.  J.  B.  Cator,  1842, 

Arctic  Expedition. 
Investigator,  disc.-shio.,  Com.  R.  J.  Le  M. 

M'Clure,  1842,  Arctic  Expedition. 
Jackal,  st.-v.,  Sec.  Mast  F.  Veatman,  tender 

to  Gladiator. 
Janus,  4,  st-v.,  Lieut- Com.  R.  A.  Powell,  1842, 

Gibraltar. 

Kingfisher,  12,  1845,  Com.  II.  Harvey  (1841), 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Kite,  3, 1835,  st-v.,  Bermuda. 
Leander,  60,  1849,  Capt.  S.  C.  Pacraf,  1840, 

Experimental  Squadron. 
Lightning,  3,  st  y.,  1823,  Mas.  Com.  Petley, 

1844,  Woolwich. 

Lily,  12,  1837,  Com.  R.  T.  Bedford,  1848,  E.  I. 
Locust,  st-y.,  Lieut-Corn.  R.  L.  Curtis,  1842, 

8outh  America. 
Lucifer,  st  y..  Lieut-Cora.  G.  M.  Jackson, 

1845,  Queenstown. 

Meander,  44,  1840,  Cspt  Hon.  H.  KeppeL 

1837,  Pacific. 

Medina,  2,  st.  y„  1840,  Lieut  A.  Darby,  1828, 

Mediterranean. 
Medusa,  2,  sty.,  1839,  Lt-Com.  R.  B.  Harvey, 

1838,  Mediterranean. 

Merlin,  st  v.,  1839,  Lt-Com.  J.  H.  Turner, 

1825,  Mediterranean. 

Minden,  20,  1810,  8 1. -ship,  Master-Cem.  J. 

Mitchell,  1827,  Hong  Feng. 
Mohawk,  st-y.  Lieut-Com.  F.  C.  Herbert, 

1844,  Huron 
Monarch,  84,  1816,  Capt  Sop.  M.  Seymour, 

1826,  Sheerness. 
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Monkey,  st-y.,  1821,  Sec  Mast.  R.  SaBenger, 
Woolwich. 

Myrtle,  st.-y.,  1837,  Second  Master.-Conu  W. 
Bourchier,  (acting)  1844,  Portsmouth. 

Naiad,  42,  1797,  store-ship,  Mast-Com.  W.  L. 
Browne,  1831,  Callao, 

Nautilus,  6, 1830,  Lieut  S  B.  Dolling,  1841,  (ex- 
ercising brig  for  apprentices),  Devooport. 

Nereus,  42,  1821,  store-depot,  1821,  Maa.-4Jom. 

F.  W,  Bateman,  1837.  Valparaiso. 
Niger,  8,  st-v.,  Com.  L.  G.  Heath,  1847,  Coast 

-  of  Africa, 
Oberon,  3,  st-y.,  Lieut-Com.  E.  Harvey,  Me- 
diterranean 

Ocean,  80,  1805,  Vice-Adm.  the  Hon.  G. 
Elliot,  C.BH  Capt  O.  GreviUe,  1840, 
Sheerness. 

Onyx,  st  ves.,  1843,  Lieut-Com.  O.Raymond, 

1815,  Dover. 
Orestes,  14.  1824,  Com.  H.  f .  Hawker,  1646, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Pandora,  surv  -v  ,  Com.  Byron  Drury,  1846, 

Devon port 

Pantaloon,  8, 1830,  Com.  Hyde  Parker,  1847, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Penguin,  6,  1838,  Com.  T.  E  heridge,  1648, 

Devtnport 

Persian,  12,  1829,  Com.  A.  G.  Bulman;  1844, 
West  Indies. 

PbaHon,  50, 1848,  Capt  G.  Elliott,  1810,  Experi- 
mental Squadron. 

Philomel,  Com.  T.  G.  Forbes,  1842,  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Phoenix.  6,  screw,  1832,  Com.  T.  H.  Lysaght, 

1849,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Pilot,  16, 1838,  Com.  I  nee,  1846,  East  Indies. 
Plover,  Com.  T.  R.  L.  Moore  1848,  discovery 

ship,  Behring's  Straits. 
Pioneer,  2,  screw,  Lieut  8.  Oshorn,  1846,  Arctie 

Expedition. 

Plumper,  8,  screw,  1848,  Com.  M.  8.  Nolloth, 
1846,  N.  A.  and  W.  I. 

Portland,  50, 1822,  Rear  Adm.  F.  Moresby,CB. 
Capt  H.  Chads,  1848,  on  passage  to  Pa- 
cific. 

Powerful,  84,  1826,  Cspt  Hon.  R.  8.  Dundas, 

C.B.  182|,  Mediterranean. 
Princess  Alice,  st  v.,  1844,  See.  Master  R.  L. 

Canney,  Dover. 
Prince  Regent,  92,  1823,  Commodore  W.  F. 

Martin,  1824,  Experimental  Squadron. 
Prometheus,  3,  1849,  Com.  H.  R.  Foots,  1645, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Piospero,  2,  st  v.,  Sec.  Mas.  W.  Oke,  1626, 

Pembroke. 

Queen,  110,  1839,  Vice-Adm.  SirW.  Parker, 

G.  C.B.,  Capt  C.  Wise,  1847,  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Racer,  12,  1833,  Com.  C.  H.  Beddoes,  1846, 

Mediterranean. 
Ranger,  8,  1885,  Com.  T.  Miller,  1847,  Coast 

of  Africa. 

Rattler,  6,  st-v.,  1843,  Com.  A,  Camming,  1846, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Resistance,  6,  tr.-sh.,  Matt  Com.  Bradahaw, 

Mediterranean. 
Resolute,  4,  Capt  H.  T.  Austin,  1838,  C.  B. 

Arctic  Expedition. 
Retribution,  24,  st.-frig,  Capt.  F. Warden,  1845, 

Mediterranean. 
Reynard, 6, screw,  1648,  Com.  P.  Cracrofl,  E.  I. 
Rifleman,  6,  screw,  1846,  Lieut-Com.  J.  P. 

Branch,  1841,  South  America. 
Rolla,  6,  1632,  (for  apprentices),  Lieut  Fen- 
wick  1849,  Portsmouth. 
Royalist,  16, 1889,  Com.  W.  T.  Bate,  1848,  Bur. 

veying,  China. 
Salamander,  1832,  Com.  J.  8.  Ellman,  1846,  R.  I 
Saturn,  72,  Capt-Sup.  8ir  T.  8.  Patley,  Bart, 

18U,  Ftmhcoks. 
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Sappho,  19,  1893,  Com.  Hon.  A.  A.  Cochrane, 

1850.  North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Scourge,  6,  ft.  ▼.,  1844.  Com.  Lord  F.  11.  Kerr, 

1846,  Mediterranean. 
8t   George,    ISO*    Commodore    Lord  J. 

Hay,  C.B.  Cspt  J.  Niat.  1835,  Deronport 
Scorpion, 6.  1883, Lieut  G.B.Lawrence,  1843, 

West  Indie*. 
Sealark,  8,  1843,  Com.  E.  S.  Sotheby,  1841, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Senflower,  8,  Lieut  A  D.  W.  Fletcher,  1841, 

tender  to  Coekeo  * 
Seringa  patam,  store-ship,  Master-Corn.  1.  P. 

Rnseell,  1837,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Serpent,  19, 1839,  Cotn.W.  G  Luard,  1850  E.  I. 
Sharpshooter,  4,  st-v.,  1847,  Lt.-Com.  J.  C. 

Bailey.  1844,  Rio. 
8bearwater,  3,  1837,  st-r.,  Lieut-Com.  E.  Tur* 

nour,  1849,  Isle  of  Arran. 
Southampton,  60,  1890,  Rear-Adm.  Reynolds, 

C.  B.,  Capt  N.  Cory,  1840,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Sparrow,  6, 1828,  Com.  G.  Fraser,  1841,  Water- 
ford. 

Speedwell,  Mast. -Com.  E.  K.Calrer,  Harwich. 

Sphynx,  8.  1846,  Com.  F.  A.  Shadwcll,  1848, 
East  Indira, 

Spider,  6,  1839,  Lt.-Com.  3.  W.  Tomlinson, 
1896,  8.  E.  Coast  of  America. 

Spiteful,  6,  it-v.,  1842,  Com.  Sir  T.  Carmiehael, 
Mediterranean. 

Sprightly.  et-T.,  Master  Com.  Allan,  Ports- 
mouth, 

Superb,  80,  1849,  Capt  E.  Purccll,  1898, 
Mediterranean. 

Swift,  6,  1835,  Com.  W.  C.  Aldham,  1344,  Pa- 
cific. 

8ylTia,  6,  1897,  Com.  G.  A.  Bedford  (1843), 

Coast  of  Ireland. 
Sylph*  4,  tender  to  Aag-ibip,  Dtvonport 
Terrible,  91,  st.-T.,   1845,  Capt  James  Hope, 

1838.  C.B*,  Mediterranean. 
Terror,  7, 1813.  Capt  F.  R.  M.  Crosier,  1841, 

Arctic  Expedition. 


Thetis,  40,  1846,  Capt.  A.  L.  Kuper,  C.B., 

1841,  on  passage  to  Rio. 
Tortoise,  19,  guard  ship,  Capt  F.  Hotton, 

1844,  Ascension. 
Trafalgar,  190,  1841,  Capt  Hon.  M.Stopford, 

1895,  8heerness. 
Trident  6,  st-v.,  1846,  Lteut-Ooan.  R.  H.  Risk, 

1844*  Dcvospovt 
Triton,  3,  st  ves.,  1847,Lieut-Com.  J.  P.  Glinn, 

1849,  Mediterranean. 
Tweed,  18, 1893,  Com.  Lord  F.  Russell.  1837, 

South-East  Coast  of  America. 
Tyne,  store-ship,  Master-Corn.  P.  Wellington, 

South  America. 
Undine,  st-v.  Master  Com.  Warman,  Dorer. 
Vengeance,  84,  1894,  Capt  Sir  H.  M.  Black- 
wood, 1825,  Portsmouth. 
Victoria  and  Albert  st-y.,  1843,  Cant.  Lord  A. 

Fit*  Clarence,  G.C.H.,  1821,  Portsmouth. 
Victory.  101,  1768,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  T. 

B.  Capel,  K.C.B.;  Capt  F.  P.  Blackwood, 

1888,  Portsmouth, 
Violet,  «t. -packet  Lieut  H.  P.  Jones,  1614, 

Dover. 

Vivid,  st-pack.,  1843,  Mast-Corn.  L.  Smithett, 

(act)  Dover. 
Volcano  st-v.  1886,  Com.  W.T.  Hirers,  1849, 

Woolwich. 

Wasp,  st-v.,  1647,  Com.  W.  P.  Cveeier, 

on  passage  to  C.  of  Africa. 
Wellealey,  73. 1815,  Viee-Admiral  the  Earl  of 

Dundonald,  G.C.B., Captain  G.  Goldsmith, 

1849,  North  America  and  W.  1. 
Widgeon,  it  sunreying  v.,  Captain  Bullock, 

1838,  Woolwich. 
Wildfire,  st-r.,  1896,  See,  Master  G,  Break- 

man,8heernest. 
Wixard,  4,  Lieut  Barnard,  Queenstown. 
Woodlark,  surr.  v.r  Lieut.  J.  L.  Thomas, 

Orkneys. 

Wolverine,  12,  1836,  Com*  M*  Falcon,  Coast  of 

Africa. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  PACKET  BRIG*  AT  FALMOUTH* 


Crane,  6,  1839,  Lleut-Conl.  J.  Parsons,  1815. 
linnet,  8,  Lieut-Com.  T.  James,  1831. 


Peterel,  6,  1838,  Lieut-Com.  T.  Creser,  1836, 
Seagull,  6,  1839,  Lieut-Com.  James  Small. 
1885. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 
ROYAL  NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Commanders  to  the  rank  of  Captain— Ch»Jt\c* 
Barker  (1845). 

Lieutenant*  to  the  rank  of  Commander — Wil- 
liam G.  Lnard  (1841). 

Second  Matter  to  the  rank  of  Master— Edward 
Touell  (1846),  of  the  Queen. 

Mates  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant— Robert  P. 
Calvert  (1849). 

Clerk  to  the  rank  o/ Paner— Charles  A.  Prit- 
ebard  (1848). 

To  be  Acting  Gunners— William  8.  Dear*, 
Henry  Blyth,  and  Tobias  Mankey. 

To  he  Acting  Boatswain—  George  Sergeant. 

To  be  Acting  Carpenter— John  Grfaes. 


APPOINTMENTS* 

Captains—  Charles  Bsrker,  from  the  Serpent, 
12,  to  command  the  Amazon,  16.  Andrew 
Drew  (1841),  to  be  naval  storekeeper  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hone.  8ir  James  Everard  Home, 
Bart,  C.B.  (1887),  to  Calliope,  86,  at  Devon- 
port. 

Commanders— W.  T.  Rivers  (1849),  to  com- 
mand Volcano.  T.  Etheridge  (1848),  to  com- 
mand Penguin,  6,  at  Devon  port.  J.  H.  Genuvs 

(1848)  ,  to  oommtnd  Fantome,  at  Portsmouth. 
W.  Wolrige,  to  take  charge  of  the  mails  in  the 
screw-steamer  Bosphorus,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  William  G.  Lnard  (1880),  to  command 
Serpent,  12.  Byron  Drury,  to  command  Pan- 
dora. 

Lieutenants— John  M.  Jackson  and  William 
L.  Stainforth,  to  AmphUrite.  J.  R.  Vettch 
(1847),  to  Penguin.    C.  A.  P.  V.  Robinson 

(1849)  ,  to  Volcano.  Samuel  Twjford  (1849), 
to  Penguin.  B.  W.  Lang  (1842),  to  Victor** 
George  T.  8.  Winthrop  (1846),  to  Victoru.  C. 
T.  Compton  (1844),  to  Fantome.  E.  E.  Morgan 
(1845),  Edward  H.  G.  Hambert  (1846),  John 
Ward  (a),  (1849),  A.  G.  D.  Huthwaitc  (1850),  to 
Calliope.  Henry  J.  Blomfield  (1847),  to  study 
s  earn  at  the  Factory  at  Woolwich. 

Masters— John  Kellock  (1841),  to  Phaeton. 
C.  J.  Polkinghorne  (1849),  to  Fantome.  Vincent 
Williams,  to  AmphUrite.  John  Richards,  to 
Pandora.  W.  H.  Crane  (1846),  to  AmphUrUe. 
Thomas  Kerr  (acting),  to  Pandora.  Robert 
Knox  (1841),  to  Calliope.  William  Bourchier 
(1880),  Acting,  to  command  Mgrile. 

Acting  Masters— Henry  Hatchings  (Second 
Master  of  1845),  to  Volcano.  W.  B.  Edwards 
(Second  Master  of  1844),  to  Penguin. 

Chief  Engineer- Felix  Foreman. 


Surgeons- William  Wood,  M.A.  (1845),  to 
Calliope.  Joseph  Caldwell  (1842),  to  be  Surgeon 
Superintendent  of  the  Lady  Kennasvay,  hired 
convict-ship.  Jason  Lardner  (1888).  to  Men- 
arch,  84.  Archibald  Little,  M.D.  (1848),  to 
Volcano.  Andrew  Mofflt  (1849),  to  Penguin. 
J.  Fisher,  M.D.  (1849),  to  Harlequin.  James 
Vaughan  (1841),  to  AmphUrite. 

Paymasters  and  Pursers- J.  W.  Maddox 
(1841),  to  AmphUrUe.  Harrington  Jones, 
(acting),  to  Frolic.  William  J.  Jenkins,  to 
Penguin  (Act ).  C.  E.  P.  Hall  (1841),  to  Vol- 
cano George  Kicholls  (1809),  to  Excellent. 
William  Brown  (b.  1807),  to  Queen.  John 
Forster  (1882),  te  Fiegard.  William  Weaver 
(1848),  to  Calliope.  B.  Vietnam  (1805),  to 
Victory. 

Clerk  in  charge— William  8Immonds  to  Pan- 
dora,  Timothy  Clinch  (1842),  to  Locust,  st.-v. 

Mates— J.  C.  Campbell  (1849),  and  F.  M. 
Noel  (I860),  to  Calliope.  J.  Jervis  (Act)  and 
W.  Dawson  (Act.),  to  Excellent.  Sackville  W. 
H.  Thomson  (1850),  to  Arethusa.  H.  P.  De 
Kanteow  (1847),  to  Volcano. 

Assistant  Surgeons— Ch*x\et  8.  Hugo  (1847), 
XaAtholL  James  Holt  (1847),  to  r0met.  John 
L.  Trousdell  M.D.  (1847),  to  Victory.  William 
Fasken  M.D.  (1845),  from  BeUerophon,  to  the 
Chatham  Division  of  Royal  Marines.  John 
Jeffoott  (1842),  to  Ocean.  D.  L.  Morgan  (1846), 
to  Trafalgar.  Archibald  8ibbald,  M.D. 
1841),  to  Calliope.  William  Patrick  (1847),  to 
Locust. 

Second  Masters— Jam—  Milton  (1848).  to  St. 
George.  H.  B.  Gawler  (1848).  to  Calliope. 
Edward  M'Kensfe  (1845),  to  Rhadamauihus. 
W.  H.  8earle  (1848)  and  G.  C.  Crompton  (1848), 
to  Tgne. 

Engineers— James  Lawlor  and  Thomas  Monk, 
to  Volcano.  James  Driver,  to  Volcano.  G'.-orge 
F.ah,  to  Hague. 

Midshipmen— C.  A.  J.  Heysham,  to  Impreg- 
nable. C.  R.  Forrest,  to  Albion.  Charles 
Parry,  to  Victory.  Algernon  L)ons  to  Albion, 
90.  H.  J.  Marshall,  J.  L.  V.  Mostyn,  C.  B. 
Dobbin,  T.  D.  Wright,  F.  Mackenzie,  Edward 
Ciavcn,  and  FitaroyJDumaresq,  te  Calliope. 

Masters'  Assistants — Andmr  Farmer,  to 
Pandora.  Charles  E.  Haswell,  to  AmphUrUe. 
W.  H.  Parker  and  A.  V.  Beatson,  to  Locust. 
H.  D.  Serrat,  to  Aja*.  J.  F.  R.  Ay 'en,  to 
Calliope.  Edward  Spence,  to  Atholl.  H.  8. 
Brodie,  to  Penguin.  J.  H.  Kerr,  to  Victory. 
John  Hutching*,  to  Albion.  B.  L.  R.  Wl.hams, 
to  Fantome, 
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CTerJb— Thomas  Waterfleld,  to  Voleam.  T. 
R.  DmdW,  to  Jtoscsrfsj.  R.  C  B*nle,  to 
C.  P.  F!el«m,  to  BrUatmim,  110.  W.  L.  G. 
Prew  (1847),  to  Fmntom*.  Willis  Prieo  and 
Abraham  Howard,  to  AmphltHie.  A .  N.  9pon  ». 
to  Pandora.  W.  P.  Jonas  and  James  Moore,  i » 
Calliope,  George  Jeffrey*,  to  Victory.  T.  A. 
Telfer  f  1&44),  to  C*y/o»,  depot-ship,  at  Malta. 

Clerkf  A$*itto*i$—C  B.  M*Kensie,  to  Tocntt. 
Thoroaa  Long,  to  ^lao//.  Alfred  Whiffed,  to 
Ziokininp*  steam-Under,  at  Woolwich. 

KmrnmlCodeU— Robert  N.  Nugent,  to  Cmlllope. 
R.  K.  Scott,  and  L.  H.  Ma'lett.  to  rictor*. 
W.  H.  Elton,  to  ImprvfnobU, 

Gunmen— Theodore  T  esise,  to  Albion. 
Edw.  Snell,  to  JmphltrU:  John  Olirer,  to 
Tomtom*. 

BomUwrin— John  Holmes,  to  AmphHrllo. 
Carpenter— J %mtt  Frexer,  to  Ampkltriit. 


COAST  GUARD. 

ArrOlWTMtVTf. 

Commander*—  Commander  Alexander  Little, 
R.N.,  Inspecting  Commander,  to  the  command 
of  the  Leith  District.  Commander  James  Bean* 


tine  Wtlloughby  to  he  Inspecting  Commander 
at  Lyme.  Lieut.  William  Sade  Shaw  R.N  , 
Lieut  Benjamin  8penoer  Plckard,  R.N.,  Mr 
J.  P.  Saunders  (late  R.N.\  to  be  in  command 
of  stations. 

£<«N<*»«ft**— Frederick  Robinson  to  com- 
mand  the  Lighthouse  8tation.  Hofley  Malcolm 
Crewe  Read,  to  command  the  Station  at  Pen- 
raih  P.  0.  Jones  to  Iifracombe.  W.R.8haw, 
R.N.,  to  command  the  Station  at  8nUtal.  B. 
8.  Plckard.  R.N.,  to  command  th*»  PortMU'c 
Station.  Mr.  Henry  Saunders  (lat*  Mat*, 
R.N.).  to  command  the  Bayltek  Station.  Wil- 
liam Lyons,  R.N.,  of  Glensrm  Station,  to  be 
Inspecting -Lieutenant  of  Keel  Achil  District 


esmotals  . 

Lh»u*.  John  Gotzmer,  R.N.,  from  Solttal  to 
Harwich.  Lieut.  John  W.  Bedford,  R.N.,  from 
the  Mouth  of  the  Boyoe  to  Killougb.  Mr. 
George  8tovin.  Second  Master  R.N.,  from 
Killough  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Boyne. 

Second  Matter  Benjamin  Wool  ley,  from  No 
8  Battery,  to  Oxfordness.  Mr.  James  K>arney 
White,  late  E.I  C.S.,  from  Lighthouse,  to  No. 
8  Battery. 


ARMY. 


WAR-OFFICE,  Sept.  84. 

58ud  Poo'— Ensign  C.  D.  Coote  to  be  Lieut., 
by  p.,  y.  Boughton,  who  retires. 

68th— Capt  A.  Peterson,  from  42nd  Poot,  to 
he  Capt.  ▼.  P.  C.  P.  A.  Stuart,  who  retires  upon 
h.-p.  4Snd  Foo\ 

7l*t— Act.  Assi«t-8urg.  R.  C.  Todd  to  be 
Astist-Surg.,  t.  Wool f revet,  appointed  to  the 
Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Reg. 

74th— Lieut.  W.  K.  M'Leod  to  be  Ca**t  by 
p.,  y.  God'ey,  who  retirrs:  F.ns.  A.  C.  Prety- 
man  to  be  Lieut,  by  p.,  t.  M'Leod. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Reg.— A«sist.-8urg.J.  A. 
Woolfreyec,  from  71st  Reg.,  to  be  Assist-Surg., 
t.  Maclagan,  promoted. 

Bnsrrxr.—  Lieut-Gen.  8Ir  W.  M.  Gomm, 
K.C.B..  to  have  the  local  rank  of  General  in  the 
East  Ind  es;  Major  J.  Roxburgh,  on  the  Ben* 
fat  Retired  List,  appointed  Recruiting  Officer 
for  the  East  India  Company's  Service  at  Newry, 
vice  Sir  E.  Campbell,  decease*,  to  have  the 
local  rank  of  Major  in  the  Army  while  so  em- 
ployed. 

Royal  Cumberland  R.g.  of  Militia.  — A. 
Chambre,  Esq.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Wilson,  pre- 
m  ted 

Northumberland  and  Newcastle  Reg.  of 
Yeomanry  Cavalry.— Cornet  Hen  y  William 
Penwiek  to  be  Lieut,  ▼.  Atkinson,  resigned; 
Matthew  Charles  Woods,  g«nt,  to  be  Corner, 
v.  Penwiek,  promoted. 

Prince  Albert's  Own  Leicestershire  Yeo.uanry 
Caralry.— Lieut  Colin  Campbell  Macaulay  to 
be  Cai*t,  ▼.  Hartopp,  resigned;  Lieut  vis- 
count Campden  to  be  Cant.,  ▼.  Dixie,  deceased ; 
Cornet  the  Hon.  Edward  South* ell  Russell  to 
be  Lieut,  v.  Campden,  promoted;  Cornet 
William  Ward  Tailby  to  be  Lieut ,  v.  Wood- 
cock, resigned;  Cornet  Robert  Wigrano  Ark- 
wright  to  be  Lieut.,  ▼.  Macaolsy.  promoted. 


WAR-OPPICE,  Oct.  I. 

1st  Re.lment  of  Life  Guards— Cornet  and 
Sub-L'eiitenant  T.  J.  Levett  to  be  Lieutenant 
by  purchase,  rice  Crawley,  who  retires. 

2nd  Life  Guards— Co  net  snd  Sub-Lieutenant 
James  Alexander  George  Lord  Loughborough 
to  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Johnstone, 
who  re' ires. 

1st  Dragoon  Guards— Lieutenant  S.  O'Black, 
from  14th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Wyatt  who  exchanges. 

1st  Dragoons — Surgeon  L.  Barron,  M.D., 
from  39th  Poot,  to  he  Surgeon,  vice  Bartley, 
who  exohanges. 

14th  Light  Dragoons— Lieutenant  C.  E  Wyatt, 
from  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Black,  who  exchanges. 

15th  Foot— Captain  W.  C.  Armstrong,  from 
45th  Foot  to  be  Captain,  vice  C.  E.  Astell,  who 
retires  upon  half-pay,  45th  Foot 

18th— Ensign  W.  Maunsell,  from  38th  Foot 
to  be  Enilgn,  vice  Vaughan,  who  exohanges. 

84th— Ensign  8.  J  J.  Burns,  from  59th  Poot, 
to  be  Ensign,  v.  Tillbronk,  promoted. 

38th— Ensign  J.  C.  Vaughan,  from  16th  Foot, 
to  he  Ensign  vice  Maunsell,  who  exchangee. 

89th— Surgeon  J.  M.  Bartley,  M.D.,  from  1st 
Dragoons,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Barron,  who 
exchanges. 

41st— Ensign  J.  W.  8waby,  from  61st  Foot, 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Morley,  appointed  to  51st 
Foot 

51st— Ensign  A.  G.  E.  Morley,  from  41st  Foot, 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Swaby,  appointed  to  41st 
Foot. 

71st— Ensign  O.  Werayss  to  be  Lieutenant  by 
purchase,  vice  Meason,  who  retires. 

79th— Ensign  and  Second- Lieutenant  P.  J. 
Harrison  to  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice 
Forrest,  who  retires. 

93rd— Captain  W.  B.  Alnslie  to  be  Major  by 
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purchase,  vice  De  Burgh,  who  retires;  Lieu- 
tenant P.  H.  Crawford  to  be  Cant  in  by  pur- 
chase, rice  Alnslie ;  Ensign  W.  D.M  c  *ona!d 
to  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Crawford. 

Rifle  Brigade—Lieutenant  W.  R.  C.  Spencer 
to  be  Ctptain  by  purchase,  vie*  Bareeford,  who 
rati  ret. 

Uw attach  To  be  Captain  wHheit  pur- 
chase Lieutenant  F.  B.  Hin^stoo.  from  half- 
pay  84th  Foot  (duff  Officer  of  P  nsioncrs); 
Lieut  nant  R.  More<lith,  from  half-pay  16th 
Foot  (Staff  Offie  r  of  Pensioners);  Leute  ant 
J.  Ta  lor,  from  half- pay  90th  Foot  (Staff  Offioar 
of  Pernio  ers). 

MiitoBAnowat.— The  Inspecting  Field  Offi- 
cers of  Recruiting  Districts  to  be  oommiasio  ed 
from  the  date  of  their'  reap-  ctive  app  intments 
as  such:— Colonel  N.  Hamilton,  dat  d  10th 
June.  1813 ;  Colonel  C.  O.  Falconar,  dated 
18  h  Oct..  1819;  Colonel  J.  D.  Frith,  dated  80& 
Dec.,  1842;  Colonel  P.  Mattnsell,  da  ed  10th 
June,  1846;  Colonel  W.  Bush,  dated  1st  Jan., 
1617  ;  Colonel  J.  Campbell,  dated  1st  Jan., 
1847 ;  Colonel  J.  O.  Bamngardt,  C.B.,  dated  1st 
Jan.,  1847;  Colonel  Sir  R.  Doherty,  date.!  1st 
Jan.,  1847;  Untenant  Colonel  J.  P«Uoa, 
dated  8th  Feb.,  1886. 

OFPICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Sept.  S8. 

Royal  Rag.  of  Artillery— First-Lieutenant  O. 
H.  Veer  to  be  Second-CapUin,  rice  Rodwell, 
deceased;  8eeond- Lieutenant  W.  O.  Le  AJeau- 
rier  to  be  First- Lieutenant,  v.  Vesey. ' 

The  dates  of  promotion  of  the  undermentioned 
office  s  to  be  altered  as  follows,  via. :— 8econd- 
TaptainH.  P.  Newton  to  8th  July.  1850;  First- 
Lieutenant  J.  A.  P.  Adams  to  8th  July,  1850; 
Second-Captain  A.  C.  Gleig  to  9th  July.  1860 ; 
First-Lieutenant  R.  Mackenzie  to  9th  July, 
1850;  Second-Captain  Ho  ..  W.  C.  Yelverton 
to  6th  August,  1850,  First -Lieu  enant  R.  H. 
R.  Rowley  to  6th  Aug.,  I860. 

Royal  Watt  Middlesex  Peg.  of  Militia— 
Capuin  the  Hon.  O.  H.  C.  Byng  to  be  Major, 
Vice  Can' eiupe,  deceased. 

North  Somerset  Keg.  of  Yeomanry  Caralry— » 
Tho  lion.  Edwin  Berkeley  Foreman  to  be 
Cornet,  rice  Lord  Don  arvon,  prom.)  Thomas 
Barrell,  gent.,  to  be  Veterinary-Surgeon,  Uept. 
SO. 

Herefordshire  Regiment  of  Militia -William 
Money  Eyrie,  Esq.,  to  be  Captain. 


WAR  OFFICE,  Oct  8. 

9th  ReLiment  of  L'gl  t  Dragoons—  B'eeet 
L'eutenant-Colonel  James  Hope  Grant,  C.B., 
to  be  Lieuteaant-CuloHel,  without  purchase, 
▼lea  Fu.krtoo,  d»cea<td;  Capta  n  Andrew 
8pottiswoode  to  be  Maj  >r,  vl-e  Gran' ;  LI -  u- 
t> nant  William  Wellington  Waterloo  Httmoley 
to  be  Capta  n,  vice  Spottiswoode ;  Comet  R. 
Sotbeilsnd  to  be  Lisuienant.  rice  Humhlcyi 
Regimental  Serjean'  Mj.J  r  Robert  Mills  to 
bo  Cornet,  rice  Sutherland. 

13th— L'eutenant  Thomas  Howard  Goad  to 
bo  Captain,  by  purchase,  vie*  Borrowed,  who 
retires}  Cornet  the  Hon.  John  William  Hely 
Hutchinson  to  bo  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  %ieo 
0<ad. 

Coldstream  Regiment  of  Pjot  Guards- 
Ensi  *n  ana  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  Pccy  Robert 
Basil  FeUding  t»  bo  Adjutant,  vice  HJkett, 
who  resigns  the  Adjut  *ntcy  on'y. 

1 1th  Regiment  of  Foot— Gentleman  Cadet 
Richard  Hotham.  fwm  the  Royal  Milttaiy 
Colleg  ,  to  be  hntign,  rice  8eagrave,  appointed 
to  the  69th  Foot. 

1  .'th— Lieutenant  Jamet  Willi  tot  E«plnaesa 
to  be  Captain,  without  purchase,  vice  Jjievet- 


Mafor  Moore,  deteet«o1 J  ECU  m  Robert  Ne> 
srayth  Irving  o  bo  Lieutenant,  vice  Bis  In  sons  ; 
Gantleman  C»det  James  Dalgairaa  T  avtfra, 
fr  m  he  Royal  MlliUry  College,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Irving. 


16th— Acting  AsalaU^t-Snrgoon  Jonea  1 
prey  M.B..  to  be  \aslstant  Suraooa,  viae  O*- 
FUberty,  promoted  on  the  Staff. 

list -Captain  Albemarle  Dewtr,  from  the 
87t  i  Poet,  so  bo  Captain,  vice  Ring,  who  ex- 
changes. 

87 ih— Lieutenant  tho  H  >n.  Frederick  Brm- 
ch  mn  Pakeuham  to  be  Captiin,  by  purchase, 
vice  Palmer,  who  retires;  EnsLrn  Frederick 
Rho  l' s  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vico 
P»kenh>ra. 

SO  ii — ita'dgn  Frederick  Luxm->ore  to  bo 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Coventry,  who 
teti  ea. 

83  id  ~L  en  tea  ant  Thomas  Maonsell  ta  bo 

Ci|»uin.  without  purchase,  v'ce  Breret- Major 
Balfour,  dec-;  sed;  Eusijpr  Walter  Lawrence 
Ingl  s  to  be  Lieutenar,  vice  MAnnaell ;  Goat. 
Cadet  Ourles  Rodck  R  ck  tts,  from  the 
Royal  Military  Collage,  to  bo  Ensign,  vico 
In  lea. 

66th— Gentleman  Cadet  William  Alexander 
Godley,  from  t  a  R  jal  Military  College,  to  * 
be  Ensign,  without  pit  oh  tee  vtoa  Gray,  who 
resigns. 

H  7th— Captain  William  Francis  Rimy,  from 
the  81st  Fo  >t,  to  bo  Captain,  vice  Dewar, 
who  exchanges. 

96th— Lieutenant  Richard  Roney  to  bo 
Captain,  without  purohaae,  rice  Clyde,  de- 
ceased; Ensign  William  Alfred  8wiit  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Rone  *;  Ensign  O'Neil  8  ewart 
gograve,  from  the  11th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign, 

y|0»8wift 

Cape  Mounted  Rifleman—  Suigeto  Jame 
Clephia)  Midto,  from  tho  Royal  Ne*f  und- 
land  Companies,  to  bo  Surgeon,  vice  Willi  on 
Cru  eksha-'k  Eddie,  who  r  tires  upon  hair-pay. 

Royal  N  wfou  dla'-d  Companies— Staff-8wf- 

Eon  of  the  Second  Class  Sandford  M' Visile 
yd,  M.D.,  to  be  Suigoon,  vice  Minto,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Capo  Mounted  Rjnemen. 

Hospital  Staff  —Assistant-Surge  .a  Tho% 
He  ry  oVlahaity,  from  the  15  th  Foot,  to  be 
fetaff-durge  n  «>f  the  8-oood  Class,  rice  Lloyd, 
appoint  d  to  the  Newfoundland  Companies. 

Bmtver. — Eutign  William  Burton  Castle, 
tf  th  t  S8th  Heg  m-nt  of  Bengal  Native  In- 
f  ntry,  doing  du  y  at  the  Stat  India  Company's 
Vt-jot,  at  Warley,  v'ce  B^urchler,  r  signed, 
to  hare  tho  local  and  temporary  rank  of  En- 
sign while  so  employed. 

Mbmoeahdum.— The  exchange  of  Liew'en- 
ant  Jacob  Glynn  Rogers,  from  the  69th  Foot, 
to  half-pay  unattached,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber. 1838,  Is  to  bo  without  receiving  the  dif- 
ference, he  having  repayod  tho  sum  of  4865 
to  tho  public 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Oct,  5. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery—  Brevet-Major 
Chares  Henry  Mee  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel 
vice  Evans  deceased;  Brevet-Major  Charles 
Colvillo  Young  to  bo  Captain,  vice  Mee;  Flm- 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Charles  8tandish  So  bo 
Second-Captain,  vico  Young;  SeconeVUou- 
tenaat  Falkland  Carey  to  be  Firet-Lieutenaat, 
vice  Standlsh. 

The  dates  of  the  promotion  of  the  under- 
mentioned Officers  have  been  altered  as  follows 
via. :  -Captain  Edward  Price  to  the  16:h  of 
July,  1460;  Second -Can*  ain  Hon.  W.  C.  Yel- 
verton  to  the  16th  of  July,  1859 1  First  Lleu- 
tonant  R.  H.  R.  Rowley  to  the  16th  of  July, 
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1850;  Second-Captain  George  H  Vet  7  to  the 

8%h  of  August,  1850 ;  First-Lieuten»nt  W.  O. 
1a  Wesorier  to  the  6th  of  Augu*t  1850. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers  —  Lieutenant- 
Colooel  WU'Iam  Bartoa  fylden  to  be  Colonel, 
Tee  Wright,  deceased;  Brer. t-Lieuteaant-Co* 
lonel  Gustnvus  Charles  du  Pfat  to  be  Lea- 
tenant  Colonel ;  Brevet-Major  Thorn  is  Budg en 
to  be  Lieutenant- Colonel,  vice  lyldeu;  Seeo  id 
Capain  John  Graham  M  Kerlie  to  be  Captain 
TieeBudgen;  Fir«t-Lietrenaut  Charl  t  Gordon 
Gray  10  be  Seeond-Captain,  vice  M'Kerlie; 
Second  Lien  tenant  Henry  Raymond  Pell;  to 
be  Airst-Llou  tenant,  vioe  Gray. 


COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  THE 
LORD  IJEUTBNART. 
Dkvow.—  Booth  Devon  Regiment  of  Mil  i' la 
— Jahn  Balteel,  Esq.,  to  be  Lieutenmt  No  th 
Devon  Regiment  of  Militia— George  fcticley 
Buck,  B  q.,  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Nor* 
Devon  Regiment  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry— John 
George  Johnson,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet.  1st  Devon 
Segment  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry— Trehawke 
Mewieh,  E  q.,  to  be  Licntenant .  Willi. i» 
John  Watte.  Ban,.,  to  be  Lieutenant ;  Thomas 
Heidsworth  Newmao,  gent.,  to  be  Cornel. 


COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  YICS 
LIBTJ1BNANT. 
Dsvov. — North  Devon  Regiment  of  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry— Liwrrnoe  Desb  trough,  ge  it., 
to  be  Cornet.  1st  Devon  Regiment  of  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry— Thomas  Stokes  Hodge,  gent., 
to  be  8a  goon. 

WAR-OFFICE,  Oct.  If. 

4th  Light  Dragoons— Lieutenant  John  Wfl- 
ttnms  Wellington  to  be  Captain  by  purohas*, 
▼ice  Grant,  who  red  es;  Cornet  Henry  Astley 
Sparks  to  bo  Lien  euant  by  purchase,  vice 
WaRfcugton. 

Hi*  Light  Dragoons  -  Arthur  Edmund  Man- 
eel,  gent.,  to  be  Comet  by  purchase,  vice 
Gordon,  promoted. 

18th  LightDragoons— Thomas  Fiancls  Maude, 
gent.,  to  be  Cornet  by  purchase,  vice  Howell, 
promoted. 

1st  (or  Grenadie>)  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
—Alexander  Mitchell,  genu,  to  be  Ensign  and 
Lieni  enant  by  purchase,  vice  Rowley,  pro- 
moted. 

30  th  foot— George  Francis  La  Touch  e, 
gent ,  to  be  Ensign  by  purohase,  vice  Luxmore, 
promoted. 

31st— George  Flower  Herbert,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Barry,  promoted. 

47th— Major  John  Gordon  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  without  purchase,  vice  Philip  DuuJ  s, 
who  retiresnpon  full-pay ;  Captain  John  Sut  on 
to  be  Major,  vice  Gordon;  Lieutenant  John 
Sinnott  to  be  Captain,  vice  Sutton ;  John  Sher- 
wood Gayoor,  gen*.,  t?  be  Ensign  by  purchase, 
vice  Ellison,  promoted. 

48th— Quartermaster  Edward  M'Mullin  to  be 
Paymaster,  vice  James  Masterson  Pennington, 
who  has  retired  upon  half-pay ;  Licute  ant 
sad  Adjutant  James  Abderson,  from  half-pay 
87th  Foot,  to  be  Q  inrtnrmaster,  vice  M'Mullin, 
appointed  Paymaster. 

•1st— William  Agg,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign  by 
preen*,  vioe  Rob  bins,  who  retires. 

5and— Augustus  Tapps  Uervis,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Coot*,  promoted. 

Wsh— Meateford  Spread  Morgan,  gent ,  to 
hi  Eoattn  by  puxehaee,  vioe  Burns,  appointed 
totem  Foot 

ttth-~Tbetnas  Walter  Still,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase. 


AFPOlNTMENTBr  15ft 


60th— Staff  Assistant  Surgeon  Alexander 
Brown  Cleland,  M.D.,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  John 
Bathurst  Thomson,  M.D..  deceased. 

74th— John  Edmon 'stouue.  gent.,  to  be 
E  sign  by  puichate,  vice  Prayuun,  pro- 
mot  d. 

79  h— Charles  Francis  Browne,  rent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  puiqhaee,  v.ce  Harriaon,  pro- 
mo ed. 

93rd— Mark  George  Sprot.  gent.tob*  Ens'gn' 
by  nurchaie  vice  Maedona  d  i»romo  i  d. 

Unattached— Leu  ten*  it  Geome  H-lliard, 
from  ISth  Foot,  to  be  Captain  without  pur- 
chase. 

Hospital  Stavf— Anli'ant-Surgeon  John 
Riggs  Miller  Lewis,  M.D.,  from  ihe  Rifle 
Brigade,  to  be  Staff  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice 
Cleland.  prom  ted  to  89th  Foot 

MBMoaAHOCM— The  date  of  Lieutenant 
Andtew  Baxter's  cimmission,  in  86th  Foot,  is 
Uth  December,  1847,  instead  of  I3;h  January, 
1847. 


2nd  West  York  R  Am^nt  rf  Yenm»nrjr 
Cavalry— Captain  ll.  tdwnrds  to  be  Major, 
vice  Moo'e,  dec.  LI.  ulena.  t  George  Th  uns 
P  ».lard  to  be  CaiUin,  vie*  Edwards,  promoted. 
Cornet  Joseph  Priestley  Edwards  to  be  Lien- 
tenant,  vice  Pollard,  promoted,  Oct.  10. 


WAR-OFFICE,  Oct.  22. 

3rd  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards— Cornet 
Augustus  Hunt  to  be  Lleutena  t  by  purchase, 
vice  Lawson,  w  o  retires. 

17 th  Keg  me  t  of  Foot— Lieutenant  John 
Balls rd  Gardiner  to  b-  Ca;:t  i-i  by  purchase, 
vice  Reader,  who  retires;  E  si^n  Will  am 
Lawes  to  be  Lieu  tet  ant  by  pu.  chase,  vie* 
G.rdiner. 

29  h— Lieutenant  Hugh  G  orge  Colvill  lo  be 
A  lJ  .tsnt,  vice  F  rringtm  promotis-I. 

54  h— Lieutenant  rdwnrd  Neville  to  be 
Cap  alii,  wit  out  purctns-,  vice  Poule  t,  de- 
ceased; Gentleman  C*det  Robert  Baret 
Stuk  s,  from  the  Royal  Mi!i:e  y  ColKge,  to  be 
E»sign,  with  »ut  purchase. 

61  t—  Li  ut-n-nt  Roheit  C  ell  Dudgem  to 
be  Cayte  n  wltho  t  purchi.se,  vice  Fitsmayer, 
d  cea  ed;  Kn  ig«i  John  Crawford  to  Lieu* 
tenan',  vice  Dudgeon ;  Serjeant  Major  William 
Dowlcr  to  hi  Ensl.n,  vice  Crawford. 

7 1 st— Ensign  R  lph  Charles  Browne  to  bo 
Lieutenant  by  \  urchas",  vice  Fortes  cue,  who 
teti  es;  SiafT  Assistant  Surgeon  Will  am  S  rap- 
fcon,  M.B.,  t*  be  Assisunt  8urgeon,  vie© 
Jane,  who  txchang  s. 

84th— Ensign  Frederick  John  Gothleipe) 
Saunders  to  be  Lieutenant  without  purchase, 
vice  Htran,  appoint©  t  Adju  ant;  Lieutenant 
Ti'oraas  Horan  *o  te  Adjutar.t  vice  Moncke, 
deceased  ;  Gentleman  Cadet  William  W ailing- 
ford  Knolljs,  from  cm  Royal  MiliUty  College, 
t>  b*  Envljfr,  vi-e  Sa^n  e:s, 

Uoyal  Canadian  Rifle  Regimeiit  —  Major 
Phillpotts  Wright  Taylor  to  be  Lieutenant 
Colon  1  y  puich.xs*,  vice  Mu'er,  who  retires; 
Captain  Percy  Hill  to  be  Major,  by  purchase, 
vie  Taylo-. 

Hospital  Staff— Assistant  Surgeon  Mi- 
chael Allen  Jans,  f<om  the  71»t  Foot,  to  be 
Staff  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  Simpson,  who 
sxchang  s. 


OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Oct  18. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery— First  Lieute- 
nant tstapylton  Robinson  to  bo  Second  Captain, 
vice  Lawrence,  deceased  ;  Second  Lieutenant 
Henry  Heberdon  to  be  First  Lisutenant,  via* 
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Robin  on  ;  First  Lieutenant  Mich  a*  1  Shrapnel 
RlJdol.ih  to  be  Second  Captain,  vice  Dods- 
worth,  resigned ;  Second  Lieutenant  Trevor 
Cha  lee  Mo  ony  to  be  First  Lieutenant,  vice 
Bidduleh ;  First  Lieutenant  Hei  ry  Arthur 
Vernon  o  be  Second  Captain,  vie*  Gichard, 
r.  tir  d  on  Hair  Pay ;  8eco  d  Lieutenant 
George  Blo^mifield  Garvey  to  be  First  Lieute- 
nant, rice  Vernon. 

WAR  OFFICE,  Oct.  23. 

4th  Reg.  of  Foot  Captain  George  Francis 
Harrson  from  the  84th  Foot,  to  be  Capta  n, 
vice  Mariigan,  v/bo  exchanges. 

17th -Ensign  William  Henry  Earle  to  be 
Licutcnsnt  'y  purchase,  vice  Sewers,  who 
retires. 

47th— F.nsign  Sampeon  Pilkington  to  be 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,  vice  8innott,  pro- 
moted ;  Sergeant  Major  Charles  Finnerty  to  be 
En*ig",  v  ce  Pilkington. 

5<hh—  Lieutenant  Andrew  Campbell  Knox 
Lock,  from  the  3rd  West  India  Ktglment,  to  be 
Lleutcna*  t,  vico  Kingsmil),  who  exchanges. 

67»t»— Lieutenant  Henry  Leslie  Hunt  has 
been  :  Uowed  to  retire  from  the  Service  by  the 
sale  of  hH  commission;  Gettlemnn  Cadet 
Geo  ge  Turhour  Norton  Aitchlson,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  Ensign  without 
purchase. 

73rd-  Ca,  tain  George  Renny,  from  the  5th 
Foot,  to  be  Cat. tain,  vice  Brevet  Major  1  homes 
Prior,  w  ho  retires  upon  heif-piy,  6th  Foot. 

84th— Captain  James  Alexander  Madigan, 
from  the  4th  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Hanison, 
who  exchanges. 

87  th— Sec  nd  Lieutenant  Adam  8teuart  to 
b  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Gregoison, 
who  retire  . 

3rd  West  India  Regiment— Lieutenant  Parr 
William  Kincsmlll,  f  om  the  60  h  F«  ot,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  v  ce  Lock,  who  exchanges. 

Bubvat.— Major  General  Sir  John  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  to  have  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant 
General  in  the  Army  In  the  East  Indies. 

MsuoftANntuf  —  The  da  •  of  Commissions 
of  the  following  (officers  in  the  9th  Light  Dra- 
goons, U  April  29.  instead  of  Oct  8,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  vis. :— Major  Andien  Spottlswoode. 
Caouin  W.  W.  W.  Hnmbley,  Lieutenant 
Robert  Sutherland. 

Tuc  Commission  of  Assistant  Staff  Surgeon 
FitsVe.de  Tyute  Dennis  has  been  ante-dated 
to  27th  July,  I860. 

WAR  OFFICE  Not  6. 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards— Lieutenant  rnd  Capt. 
Lord  Johw  James  Cnarlce  l'lanlagen.  t  Mutray 
to  bo  Obtain  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  by  pur- 
chase,  vice  itobinson,  who  retires;  EnsLn  and 
Leu  ennt  Ge  r,e  Thomas  Francis  Shuck- 
burgh  to  le  Leuten»nt  and  Captain  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Lord  Jam  s  Charles  Plantagenet 
Murray;  Ensign  Will  am  Wallingford  Kitollys, 
from  the  84  h  Foot,  o  be  Ensign  and  Lieutenant 
by  purchase,  vice  Shuckbur-  h. 

1st  UoKtmout  of  Foot— Quartermaster  Joseph 
If  cGee,  from  half  pay  of  the  20th  Foot,  to  Le 
Qua  Ui  muster,  vice  Broad  ley,  deceased. 

13ih— CapUln  Warren  Auchmuty.  from  the 
98th  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Stapylton,  who 
exchanges. 

17th— Lieutenant  George  Tito  Brice  to  be 
Adjutant,  vice  Cawer%  who  has  retired. 

23rd— Lit- u tenant  Frederick  Th  mas  Brock 
to  te  Captain  by  purchase,  voe  Francis  E. 
Campbell,  v.  ho  retires ;  Second  Lieutenant 
Rob  rt  Vaughan  Dickens  to  be  First  Lieutenant 
without  purchase,  vice  Brock;  Becond  Lieu- 
tenant Sir  Henry  Orlando  Robert  Chamberlain, 
Bart.,  to  be  Fi»st  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice 
Lord  Greenock,  who  retires;  Second  Lieutenant 


I  APPOINTMENTS.  [jAN.j 

and  Adjutant  Edward  Jenkins  to  hart  the  rank 

of  First  Lieutenant;  8ec*nd  Lieutenant 
Fred  rick  Peter  Russell  Delme  Radcliffe  ti  bo 
First  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Pluokett, 
who  n-tres;  Frederick  Barer,  gent,  to  b« 
8econd  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Dickens. 

26th— Ens  gn  Robert  Cieighton  Granville  to 
be  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Thos.  William 
Andrews,  wbo  retiree. 

49  h — Quarterm as'er  Charles  Fraeer,  from 
the  69th  Foo»,  to  be  Quartermaster,  vke  Henry 
Mayne,  who  retires  upon  half-pay. 

69th— Quartermaster  Bernard  McDonald, 
from  h  ilf-pay  of  tin  6th  Foot,  to  be  Quarter- 
master, vice  Fraser,  appointed  to  the  49th  Foot. 

89th— Captain  Maurice  Cane,  from  the  30th 
Foot,  to  be  Capttio,  vice  Arthur  Pigott,  who 
ro  iree  upon  half-pay  of  the  20th  Foot. 

93rd— Acting  Assistant  8urgeon  Alexander 
Macrae,  M.D.,  to  be  Assistant  Sur^cun,  vioe 
Dempster,  promoted  on  the  Staff. 

06th— Captain  Vincent  Wing,  from  the  Ceylon 
Rifle  Regiment,  to  be  Captain,  vice  MtnenJn, 
who  exchangee. 

93th— Captain  Granville  George  Chetwynd 
Supylton,  from  the  13th  Foot,  to  be  Captain, 
vioe  Auchmuty,  who  exchanges. 

Ceylon  Rifle  llegimcnt— Captain  William 
Mlnchin,  from  the  96th  Foot,  to  be  Captain, 
vioe  Wing,  who  exchanges. 

Royal  Canadian  ltifle  Regissent— Lieutenant 
Henry  Calveley  Cotton  te  do  Captain  by  pur. 
cha*e,  vice  UilL  promoted;  Ensign  George 
Erase*.  Bulger  to  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase* 
vice  Cotton. 

Hospital  Staf*.— Assistant  Surgeon  James 
Carrull  Dempster,  M.D.,  from  the  93rd  Fo  -t, 
to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class,  vice) 
Burton,  deceased. 

Uk attached.— Lieutenant  Richard  Hudson 
O'Reilly  Hoey,  from  half-pay  86th  Foot  (Stiff 
Olflcef  of  Pensioners),  to  be  Captain  without 
purchase. 

COMMISSION  SIGHED  BT  TBQ 
LORD  LIBUIENANT. 

Couxtt  Paxativk  or  Laycastxe.— Jonsr 
Ireland  Blackburne,  jun.,  Esq.,  te  be  Deputy 
Lieutenant 

WAR-OFFICE,  Not.  8. 

1st  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards — Lieutenant 
Gt one  Briggs  to  be  Captain  by  purchase,  vice) 
Tutbili,  who  retirrs ;  Cornet  Thomas  Nisbat  to 
be  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Briggs. 

3rd— Surgeon  Henry  Mapleton,  M.D.,  front 
the  56. h  Foot,  to  be  Surgeon,  vioe  Stenhemon, 
who  exchanges. 

49th— Ensign  Fansfrawe  William  Goetllng  te> 
be  Lieuteuant  by  purchase,  vice  Rieaardsm, 
who  retiree. 

1st  (or  Grenadier)  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
—Captain  Charles  Wilson  Randolph,  from  half- 
pay  of  the  6th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant  and 
Captain,  vice  Char  lei  Kemeys  Kemeya  Tynte, 
who  exchangee. 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards— Ensign  and  Lieutenant 
Hugh  Fitahardinge  DrummonU  to  be  Lieutenant 
and  Captain  by  purchase,  vioe  Powell,  wbo 
re  ires ;  Henry  Charles  Flo  cher,  gent,  to  bo 
Ensign  and  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  Tien 
Drunimond. 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot— Aotm*  Assistant 
Surgeon  Robe  it  M'Nab,  M.D.,  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon,  vice  Sinclair,  who  resigns. 

13th— Captain  8ollo  Gillespie  Borslem  to  be 
Major  by  purchase,  vice  Wilkinson,  who  re- 
tires ;  Lieutenant  George  Henry  Tyler  to  be 
Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Burslem  j  Ensign 
Robert  Peel  to  he  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice 
Tyler. 
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15th— Lieutenant  Willi* -n  West  Turner  to  be 
Adjutant,  vice  Sewell,  prom  ted. 

16th —Major  William  Cocken,  from  half-pay 
Unattached,  to  be  Major,  vice  Charles  Murray, 
who  exchange*,  receiving  the  difference. 

18th— Second  Lieutenant  Charles  William 
Pownall  LiUiagston,  from  the  60c .  Foot,  to  be 
Basign,  vie  •  Jones,  who  exchanges. 

17  ch  -Cuptain  John  Vise  O'Donnell,  fr*m 
the  96th  Feet,  f>  be  Cap  ain.  vice  Pakenham, 
exclianges  ;  Lieutenant  Barclay  1h  mas  to  b* 
Capt  In  by  purchase,  vice  King,  who  retires; 
Ensign  Hon.  Lucius  William  Ch  tries  Augustas 
Frederick  Cary  to  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase, 
vice  Thomas. 

39th  -btafT  Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  Me- 
Gie/or  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  Macbeth, 
appointed  to  the  8taff. 

6d.h  -Enaian  Charles  Monckton  Gibbons 
Quantrille  to  be  Lleuten  a:  wi  hoat  purchase, 
usee  Snowe,  deceased,  Oct  19;  OentlemM 
Cad*  t  John  William  Huskisson,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Quantrille; 
Surgeon  O  org*  Alexander  Stephenson,  from 
t!.e  Jrd  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice 
Mapleton,  who  eacha-  ges. 

s^ch— Lieutenant  Will  am  George  Msrg*s*oo 
to  be  Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Con  ran,  who 
retirra ;  En  ign  George  Edwaru  Lawes  Ch«rtress 
Bissett  to  be  Lieutenant  by  lurchase,  vice 
Margesson;  Ensign  William  Whi  more,  from 
the  72  >d  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Palmer, 


60th— Ensign  Henry  Mitchell  Jones,  from 
Ch  t  18  h  Foot,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice 
Lilliogston  who  exchangee. 

61st— Acting  Assistant  8urjreon  Herbert 
Taylor  Reads,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  vice 
Clark,  promoted  in  the  88  d  Foot. 

64th— Lieutenant  William  H el -ham  Candler 
to  be  Captain  without  purchase,  vice  Cochrane, 
deceased;  Ensign  F  ancia  Po  hergill  Hood  te 
be  Lien' en  ant,  vice  Candler,  Aug.  28;  Ensign 
Richard  Henry  Willcocks,  from  the  81st  Foot, 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Huod. 

72nd— Gentleman  Cadet  Honourable  8omor- 
set  Richard  Hamilton  Ward,  from  the  Royal 
MiHtary  College,  to  be  Ensign  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Whiunore,  appointed  to  the  66th 
Foot. 

81st— Lieutenant  James  Woods  to  he  Adju- 
tant, vice  Sorrell,  promoted;  Gentleman  Cadet 
Cha  les  Cynric  Wellesley  Vescy,  from  the 
Royal  Military  Coll  ge,  to  be  Ensign  without 
purchase,  vice  Willcocks,  appointed  to  the  G4th 
Foot. 

83rd— Assistant  Surge  n  Prede-ielc  Ho"  son 
Clark,  from  the  61st  Foot  to  be  Burgeon,  v.ce 
Led > ogham,  deceased. 

Wkh— Captain  Hon.  Frederick  Bewchsmp 
Pakenham,  from  the  26ch  Foot,  to  be  Captain, 
▼  ce  O'Donacll,  a  ho  exchanges. 

97th— Lieutenant  Sydney  Cosby  Jackson  to 
be  Cap*,  by  purchase,  vice  Evans,  who  retire*. 

Hospital  Staff.— Aula  ani  8urgeon  Alex- 
ander Mackay  Macbeth,  from  the  29th  Foot, 
to  be  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Fo  ces,  vice 
McGregor,  appointed  to  the  29th  Foot. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Nor.  5. 
Corps  of    the  R  yal   Engineers  Second 
Lieutenant  Robert  Mann  Parsons  to  be  Fir  it 
Lieutenant,  vice  Ph  H  potts,  deceased,  Sept.  21. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 

LIEUTENANT. 
BxDFoaDsmaE.— Bedfordshire  Regiment  of 
Mi  trie— Augustus  Shakespcar  Oi.ver  Uoasey, 
gent.,  to  be  Ensign,  t»c  .  8 


GLSMOEOAirsnnts.— Royal  Glantonran*hire 
Light  Infantry  Battalion  of  Militia— James 
B  rd,  Esq.,  to  be  8urgeon,  vice  Richard  Recce, 
Esq.,  deceased;  Henry  James  Paine,  gent ,  to 
be  Second  Lleu  enant,  vice  James  Bird,  ap- 
pointed Surgeon,  Oct  26. 

Wkst  Ridixo  of  YoaxsBimx.— Yorkshire 
IIut»ai  Regiment  of  West  Ridi<  g  of  Yeomanry 
Cavalry— Cornei  the  H  n.  George  Frederick 
Samuel  Robinson  V  scount  Goderich  to  be 
Lieutenant,  vice  Cavendish,  resigned ;  the  Hen* 
Alfred  Joseph  Stoutt  n  to  be  Cornet,  vice  Lord 
Ooiertch,  promo- ed,  Nov.  2. 

WAR-OFFICE.  Nor.  15 
1st  LifeGu  rds— Lieut  Robert  Winterbef  torn 
to  be  Captain,  without  purchase,  vice  Lord 
William  Bere«ford,  deceased;  Cornet  and  8ub- 
Lieutenant,  George  Henry  Earl  of  Mount 
Charles  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Winter  bottom* 

♦JW.  19. 

8  d  Light  Dragoons— A^s'stant-Surgeon  Wfl- 
liam  Green  Trousdell,  M.D.,  from  29th  Foot* 
to  be  AssitUntrSurgeon,  vice  Laing.  appointed 
to  the  St  ff. 

9th  Light  Dragoons— Assistant  8urgeon  WU- 
llarn  Holmes  Jepha  n,  M.D.,  from  61st  Foot, 
to  be  As*ir  ant-Surgeon,  vice  Staunton  promoted 
en  the  Stsfl. 

1st  (or  Grenadier)  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
—Brevet-Colonel  Charles  Collins  Blane,  from 
half  pay  Unattached,  to  be  Captain  and  Lieu- 
t  u  ant -colonel,  vice  Brevet-Colonel  Ernest 
Frederick  Gascoigne,  who  exchang  s  ;  Lieu- 
ten  an-  and  Canta'n  John  Arthur  Lamb  rtioee 
Captain,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  by  purchase 
vice  Blane  who  retire  ;  Ensign  and  Lieutenant 
lie  bert  L  iwther  Wilson  to  be  Lieutenant  and 
Cental:1,  by  purchase  vice,  Lambert. 

let  Foot— Ens:gn  George  Rowland  to  be 
LI.  u tenant  by  nurch>  se  vice  Brock  Carter,  who 
retina;  Act  Assistant-Surgeon  Robert  Bores- 
ford  Smyth,  M.D.,  t»be  Ass'.stant-Surgeon,  vice 
M'Nab,  uppointea  to  61st  Foot. 

21st— Capt  Ro'  ert  Blijfh  Si  iclair,  from  42nd 
Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Thomas  William  Pre* 
vost,  who  retires  upon  half  pay  42nd  Foot 

29th— Acting  Assis  ant-Surgeon  Daniel  Msc~ 

?ueen,  M.D.,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice 
lousdell,  sppoin'ed  o  3rd  Light  Dragoons, 
list— Lieutenan    Henry  Brenchley  to  be 
Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Mackenzie,  who 
ret. res ;  Ensign  Frederick  8hncs  Attr«»e  to  be 
Lieut  nant  by  purchase,  vice  Brenchley. 

J>7th—  Knsign  William  Pole  Collingwood  to 
be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Pdkington, 
who  retires. 

4 1st— Lieutenant  R<  bert  Ca  y  Barnard  to  be 
Adjutant,  vice  Johnston,  who  resigns  the 
Adjutancy  only. 

CUt— Asaiatant-Surg.  Robert  M'Nab,  M.D„ 
from  1st  Foot,  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice 
Jephson  appointed  to  the  9th  Light  Dragoons. 

€4ih- Lieutenant  Hubert  Du  Cane  to  be 
Captain,  by  pure  has  ,  vice  Hollsnd,  who 
retires ;  Ensign  Henry  Hammerton  Alexander 
to  be  Lieut  ,  by  p.,  v.  Du  Cane. 

TOih— Lieut.  George  A.  Ryan  to  be  Capt  by 
p.,  vice  Brsddell,  who  retires*,  Knsign  Edward 
D'Heillimer  Fairtl  ugb>to  be  Lieutenant  by  p., 
vice  Ryan.  .    .  « 

Slst-Enslgn  William  FergussonCurrle;  to  be 
Lleutenai  U  without  purchase,  vice  Woods, 
spointed  Adjutant ;  Gentleman-Cadet 
A-  b.t  Anderaon.  from  the  Ryal  Military 
Co  l««g-,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Currie. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment— Lieutenant  Dona  d 
Duncan  Graham  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  Price,  who  retires. 

HoiPiTAL8TAFF.-Assistant^wfeon  Walter 
George  Leonard  Staunton,  from  9th  Light 
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Dragoon*,  to  beStaMucfMD  of  8oooud  Class  ; 
Assistan-fiurgeon  Francis  Lalng,  M.D.,  from 
Jrd  Light  Dragoon*,  to  bo  Aatif  ant-8urg  on, 
▼lot  Welter  George  Dickson,  Wno  resigns. 


WAR-OFFICE,  Nor.  24 

2nd  Regiment  of  Lift  Guards— Ambrose 
Co  greve,  gent,  to  be  Cornet  and  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant by  purchase,  vioe  Lord  Loughborough, 


lit  Dragoon  Guards—  Lieu'eniut  Jamet 
Robert  Steadman  8ayer  to  be  Captain,  by 
purchase,  vioe  Penoe,  who  retires;  Cornet 
William  Pear<th  to  be  Lieu  enant  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Sayer;  Joseph  Henry  Anderson , 
gent,  to  be  Cornet  by  purchase,  vice  Nis  et, 
promoted. 

2nd  Dragoon  Guards—  Assistant-Surgeon 
Alexander  Forteah,  M.D.,  from  87th  Foot,  to 
be  Assstant-Surgeon,  rioe  Smith,  appointed  to 
17th  Foot. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards— Captain  Christopher 
B.  Csrdew,  from  half-pay  Unatt.  to  be  Cap- 
tain, vioe  the  Hon.  Augustus  Geo  ge  Frede- 
rick Joc+lyn,  who  exchanges;  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Hey  wood  to  be  Captain  by  purchase, 
▼lee  Csrdew,  who  retires;  Lieu  enant  John 
Forster  to  be  Captain  by  pucha>e,  rice  Cro- 
ker,  who  retires ;  Cornet  Roger  Charles  Tlch- 
borne  to  be  Lieutenant  by  purch  tee,  vice 
Heywood;  Cornet  Philip  Plnckney  to  be 
Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Forster. 

Snd  Dragoons— Joscelyn  Tate  Wes  by,  gent, 
to  be  Cornet  by  purchase,  rice  Bontiiie,  who 
retires. 

7th  Livht  Dragoons— Hon  Ito  do  Vescl 
Twistletoo  Wykhara  Fiennrs  to  be  Cornet  by 
purchase*  vice  Fraser,  promoted. 

1  lth  Light  Dragoons— Arthur  William  Sal  - 
marshe,  gent,  to  be  Comet  by  purchase,  vice 
Mill  r,  promoted. 

ISth  Light  Dragoons  -  Edward  Raltlgh 
King,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet  by  purchase,  vioe 
Hutchinson,  promoted. 

1st  (or  Gtenadier)  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards— Lieutenant  and  Captain,  his  Serene 
Highness  Prince  William  Augustus  Edward 
of  Ssxe-Wiemar  to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Lam- 
In  rt,  p  omoted. 

1st  Foot— William  Frederick  John  Rudd, 
gent,  to  be  Ensign  by  puxohasa,  vioe  Row- 
land, promoted. 

14th— Ensign  Charles  Francis  Ful'er  to  be 
Lieutenant  with  ut  purchase,  vice  Hate,  de- 
oeas  d,  Nov.  10;  Gent  Cadet  Falconer  Wil- 
ton, from  Royal  Military  College,  to  be  Bu- 
slgn,  vice  fuller. 

17th— Ralph  8tnyt\  gent,  to  be  Ensign  by 
purchase,  vice  Eule,  promoted. 

SSnd— James  Browne  Hornor  Boyd,  gent, 
to  to  Ensign  by  purchase. 

88rd  -  G  orge  Trevelyan  J<  hn,  gent,  to  be 
leroi  d  Lieu* enant  by  purchase,  vici  Delate 
lUdclUfe,  promoted,  Nov.  21 ;  Cheiles  Carnr- 
gte,  gent,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vioe  Sir  H.  Chamberla  n,  promoted. 

86th—  Ensign  Rodney  Myitis  to  be  Lieute- 
nant without  purchase,  vice  Notts,  who  re- 
tire* ;  Charles  Ft.  derick  Elwes,  gent,  to  be 
kn»ign  by  purchaae,  v  ce  My  line. 

87tk— Arthur  8isson  Cooler  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase  vice  Hon.  Lucius  Cary, 
promoted. 

10th— Edward  Newatead  Falkner,  get  t,  to 
be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  O'Brien,  pto- 
sno  ed. 

list— lieutenant  Henry  Bagthnwe  Harrison 
Roeke,  from  76th  Foot  to  be  Lieut* naut.  vice 
•CoseMy,  who  exchanges;  Robert  Place  Gould, 


;n* ,  to  be  Ensign  by  pureha«e,  vice 
ttree,  promoted. 

82nd—  En«.  John  Edmondstoune,  from  74th 
Foot,  to  be  En  igi,  vioe  Drury,  who  retiree. 

87 .  h— Assistant-Surgeon  Alexander  8mith, 
M.D.,  from  Sod  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Assis- 
tant-Surgeon, vice  Forteah,  appointed  to  Sod 
Dagoon  Guards. 

44  h— Henry  Robert  Twyford,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Pye  Pye,  who  re- 
tires. 

46th— Frank  John  Cnrtfs,  gent.,  to  be  En- 
s'gn  by  pu<  oh«se  vice  N orris  who  retires- 

49th— Walter  Robert  Corbet  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchas   vice  Gosling,  promoted. 

60th— Roderick  Maingy  Murchison,  gent,  to 
be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vioe  Bedford,  wto 
retires. 

66th— John  William  Be  tty,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Biseett,  promoted. 

64th— William  Sheeny,  gent ,  to  be  Ensign* 
by  purchase,  vice  Alexander,  promoted. 

71st— Sir  lion  1  Eldred  Smith,  Bart.,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchaae,  vice  Worn)  as,  pro- 
moted. 

74  h— Charles  Eldon  Sergeant  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Kdmondstoune,  ap- 
pointed to  82nd  Foot 

78th— Lieutenant  Arthur  CessMy,  from  81st 
Foot  to  he  L  eutenant  vice  Rocks,  who 
exchanges. 

8Snd— Cavendish  Charles  FltsRof ,  gent,  to 
be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Phippe,  who  re- 
tires. 

64th— Gent  -Cadet  Arthnr  William  Coupe, 
from  Royal  Military  College,  to  be  Ens<gn  by 
purchase,  vice  Knoll)  a,  appointed  to  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards 

Srd  West  Indie  Regiment— Ensign  Robert 
Innes,  from  half-pay,  94th  fbo  ,  to  ee  Ensign 
vice  Horsley,  pr  -moted ;  John  Francis  d«  Ca  - 
taret  fcnt,  io  be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice 
Innes,  wno  retiree. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment— Hen*y 
Berkeley  Good,  gent,  to  be  Ensign  by  |ur- 
ehase,  vice  Hopkins,  promoted. 

Memorandum— Tho  promotion  of  Ensign 
William  Henry  Newe  .Kara  to  be  Lieutenant, 
16th  foot,  on  16th  March  1860,  la  without 
and  not  by  p.,  as  previously  stated. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Nov.  18. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Ani  lery— Brevet-Major 
Theophilus  Dfsbrisay  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  vice  Walker,  deceased;  Second  tap- 
tain  Jam  a  William  Doiuville  to  be  Cap  ain, 
vice  Dee  ri«ay ;  Fir  t-L  eutenant  Charlee 
Manners  R-ynea  to  be  8ecoud  Captain,  rice 
Domsille:  Second  Lieutenant  Andrew  Noble 
to  be  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Raynea, 
November  7. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers—  Brevet-Major 
John  Frederick  An  hony  Symoada  to  be  Cap- 
tain, v.oe  Lynn  ret  red  on  fail-pay;  First- 
L  eutenant  William  DiiscoU  Goes*  t  to  b*  Se- 
cond Csptain.  v  ce  Symonds ;  Second-Lieute- 
nant Frederick  Brine  to  be  First  Lieutenant, 
v«cc  Gossett,  Nov.  11. 

Dowxiko  8tikit,  Nov.  88— Her  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  William  Price, 
Kaq.,  to  be  Deputy  Commissary  General  Sac 
the  Island  of  Cey.on. 

WAR-OFFICE,  Nov.  88. 
Srd  Light  Drago  >ns  -  Cornet  James  Mao- 
queen  (Riding-master)  to  be  Lieutenant 
without  purchase,  vice  Trevors,  doceseod, 
May  19  ;  Cor.tet  Arthur  Edmund  Masneell, 
fiom  14th  Light  Dragoons,  to  to  Cornet,  vice 
Macqueen. 
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M    Draeeen  Oo«tdi  Joseph  Sawyers, 

M.D ,  to  be  As-letaiit-Surg-oo.  vice  Richard 
Carnricha-l  Bourne,  who  resign*. 

10th  Foot—  Ensign  Jo*  pi  Lee  8 Unwell 
Alders-y  to  be  Lieutenant  without  purchase, 
r<f  Galloway,  deceased;  Serjeant  Major 
Michael  0*Doi»n  11  to  be  Eitign,  vice  Al- 
frrey.  ft 

U  k— Lieutenant  William  Cosmo  Trevor  to 
be  Cap  ain  by  purchase,  Ties  Farmer,  who 
raciits;  Enaign  Thomas  be /rare  to  be  Lieute 
aant  by  purchase,  rice  Trevor. 

loth— Ma}or-G- neral  8ir  Henry  Wat>oo, 
C.B.,  fiom  64rd  fwot,  to  be  Colonel*  vioe 
Go  -ml  8ir  Phinoaa  Rial,  deceased,  Novem- 
ber 1ft. 

SOth— Lieutenant-General  Sir  Andrew  Pfl- 
kington,  K.C.B.,  from  89nd  foot,  to  be  Colo- 
nel, vice  Lieutenant  General  Sir  James  Ste- 
'  n«on  Bams,  K.C.B.  and  K.  C.  deceased, 
Hot.  tf. 

4*th— Major  General  Sir  James  Henry  Ray- 
Beit  to  be  f'olonel,  vice  Lieutenant  General 
George  Middlemore,  C.B.,  deceased,  Nor.  35. 

40th— Major  Henry  Edmund  De  Burgh 
Sioley,  from  86th  foot,  to  be  Major,  vice 
Tudor,  who  exchanges. 

63rd  -MaJ  ir  General  Thomas  Kenan,  C.B., 
to  bo  Colonel,  vice  Major  General  Sir  Henry 
Watson,  appointed  to  15th  foot,  Novem- 
ber tft. 

70th— Second  Lieutenant  Joan  William 
Madden,  from  ftth  foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice, 
Fair  luuf  h,  promoted. 

Mud— Major  General  Francis  Miles  MOman 
to  be  Colonel,  vice  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Andrew  Pilkington,  K.C.B.,  appointed  to  SOth 
foot  Kovember  Jftih. 

86th— Major  Will  am  Langley  Tudor,  from 
Both  foot,  to  be  Major,  vice  Skiley,  who 


»  ii.— ^usign  Peter  Edward  Qutn  to  be 
Lieuten  nt  without  purchase,  vice  Moller, 
deceased,  S  utembtr  SI;  Gentleman  Cadet 
Will  .m  Lewie  Mean,  from  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  En«h<n,  rice  QuIm. 

Provisional  Batalion — Staff  Surgeon  of  the 
Second  Cla«o,  Andrew  Maclean,  M.D.,  to  be 
Burgeon,  vice  John  Freeborn  Pink,  deceased. 

Hospital  Stavv — Assistant  Staff  8urgeon 
James  M'tiregor  Grant  to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of 
Secoi  d  Clasa,  vice  Maclean,  appointed  to 
ProrUional  Batuion;  Acting  Assistant  Sur- 
geon William  B  iscoe,  M.D..  to  be  Staff  Assis- 
tant-Surgeon, vie*  Grant,  promoted 

I  sattachkd  -Lieutenant  John  Ross,  from 
1st  West  India  Regiment  to  be  Captain  with- 
cut  purchase. 

Errata  in  the  Gasette  of  21nd  Nov.  1850. 
Stod  Foot— For  Ensign  John 4 '  Ed mondatoune, " 
from  47th  Foot  to  be  Kn  ign  Ire.,  read 
Ensign  John  "  Ednwndstoune,"  from  74th 
Foot  fcj  be  Ensign,  etc. 


tnd  Regiment  of  Surrey  Militia— The 
Right  Hon.  A.  Onslow,  commonly  called 
Viscount  Cranley,  to  be  Li.  u tenant  Colonel, 
vice  8ir  R.  Frederick,  Bart.,  resigned. 

Norm  Salopian  Regiment  of  Yeomanry 
Cavalry— Toe  Right  Hon  A  H.  Trevor,  Vis- 
count Dungannon,  to  be  Major,  vioe  Kenyan, 
resigned ;  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Cu*t  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Kynnston  resigned ;  Lieute  ant  J.  H.  M. 
Martin  to  be  Captain,  vice  Edward  ,  deceased ; 
B.  H.  B  Owen,  gent,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Martin,  prompted;  W.  Dod,  gent,  to  be 
Ueatanant  vice  Masenerd,  resigned. 
**d  Regiment  of  West  Hiding  Yeomanry 
*  H.  Akroyd  to  be  Captain, 


vice  Pollard,  resigned;  Cornet  Q.  JL  Ckgfca 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vies  Akroyd,  promoted. 


WAR-OFFICE,  Dee.  0. 
10th  Dragoon v— Lieutenant  Charles  Hoary 
8p  noer  George  Lord  Garvagh  to  be  Captain 
by  purchase,  vice  Webb,  who  retires;  Cornet 
Henry  Alexander  to  be  Lieutenant  by  pus- 
chase,  vice  Lord  Garvagh. 

Srd  Foot— IdeuteoentWalter  Pownall  to  be 
Captain  by  purchase,  vioe  Chamberlain,  who 
retires;  Ensign  John  Lewes  to  bo  Lieut,  by 
purchase,  vice  Pownall. 
17th— Gentleman  Cadet  Henry  Miles  Sta- 
tion, from  Royal  Military  College,  to  ' 


PJl 

Ensign 
sedeoT 


without  purchase,  vice  Kirby,  super- 

19Ui-Ensiga  George  LidwiB  to  be  Lieute- 
nant by  purchase,  vioe  Dawson,  who  retires. 

28th -Captain  Thomas  MenascU,  from  8  lad 
Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vioe  Stephens,  who  ea- 
ch an  goa. 

$Snd— Captain  Charles  Steevens,  from  *8ta 
Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Mannoell,  who 
exchanges. 

37th— Quarteimaster  Richard  Bunn,  from 
half-pay  Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment,  t3  bo  Quar- 
ftarmas  or,  vice  Chishohn,  deceased* 

444h— Captain  Charles  William  Dunbar 
Staveley  to  be  Major  without  purchase,  viae 
M<ore,  deceaeed,  December  7 ;  Captain  John 
Warren  Glubb,  from  Sod  West  India  Reg*, 
mailt,  to  bo  Captain,  vice  William  Steovene, 
cashiered  by  the  sentence  of  a  General 
Court-martial. 

48th— Lieutenant  Charles  Raleigh  Chichester 
to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Warburtone. 
who  retires;  Eoaigo  Henry  Glynne  Earl 
Welby  to  bo  Lieutenant,  by  purobase,  vice 
Chichester. 

53rd— Captain  Patrick  W.  Sydenham  Ross, 
from  tttth  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vioe  Chester, 
who  exchanges. 

73rd— Walter  Hooka  Bolton, 
Assistant-Surgeon,  vice 
Fraeer,  who  resigns. 

78th— Ensign  John  Hunter,  to  ba  Lieutenant 
with  ut  purchase,  vice  Fellowes.  promoted. 

ftftlh— Captain  John  Chester,  from  ftSrd  Foot, 
to  ba  Captain,  vioe  Ross,  who  exchangee, 

91»t —  fcnaigo  and  Adjutant  Frederick  1 
mar  to  have  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  Dec  ft; 
Ensign  Alexander  Watson  Mackenale  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Metcalfe,  who 
retires. 

97to— Ensign  Richard  William  Annesley  to 
be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vioa  Jackson, 

prom' -ted. 

99th— Ensign  Francis  Seymour  Gaynor  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vioe  Mends,  who 

retires. 

rjvATramsn.— Lieutenant  Edward  Fellowes 
from  78th  Poo',  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase. 

Mxmoxaxoum.— Captain  the  Hon.  Fred. 
Savile,  upon  half-pay  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
has  been  permitted  to  retire  from  the  Army  by 
tho  sale  of  an  Unattached  eoTnmission,  he 
being  about  to  become  a  sattlar  in  Canada. 


Queen's  own  Regiment  of  Yeomanry  Ca- 
valry—Lieutenant John  Hussey,  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Yeatman,  resigned ;  Cornet  George  Gren- 
fell  Glyn  to  b»  Lieutenant,  vice  Hussey,  pio- 
moted;  George  Whieldon,  Jun..  Gent,  to  be 
Cornet,  too  Glyn,  promoted;  Augustan 
Billet  Forster,  Gent,  to  bo  Cornet,  vice 
Church  11.  resigned,  Nov.  80. 

Fast  Essex  Regular   Militia-The  Hon. 
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Chariee  Hcnf/  Maynard  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Cblonel,  Tioe  Kersteman,  deceased,  Dm.  8. 

Snd  Regiment  of  Surrey  Militia—  H.  M.  Per- 
mit Esq.,  to  be  Major,  vice  the  Hon.  Viscount 
Granley,  pn  moted. 


WAR  OFFICE,  Dac  13. 
tat  Regiment  of  Life  Guards— Lieutenant 
James  Macnaahten  Hogg  to  be  Captain  by  pur* 
•has*,  vice  Winterbottom,  who  retires;  Cornet 
and  Sub-Lieu'enant  Henry  Lygon  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant by  purchase,  rice  Hogg ;  Corporal-M  jor 
WUliam  Hessey  to  be  Cornet  and  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant without  purchase  (Riding  Master),  -rice 
Earl  of  Mount-Charles,  promoted. 

3rd  Dragoon  Guards— Francis  Copland  Bur- 
ley  Ford,  gent.,  to  be  Cornet  by  purchase,  rice 
Hunt,  promoted. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — Henry  Roebuck  John- 
ston, gent,  to  bo  Cornet  by  purchase,  vice 
Tich  borne,  promoted. 

7th  Dragoon  Guards— Alexander  George 
Montgomery  Moore,  gent,  to  be  Cornet  by 
purchase,  ▼ice  Hutchinson,  appointed  to  2nd 
Dragoon  Guards. 

4th  Light  Dragoons  —  Charles  Augustus 
Gunter  Browne,  gent,  to  be  Cornet  by  pur- 
chase, rice  Sparke,  promoted. 

10th  Light  Drago  n* — Edward  Martin  Roper 
Stapylton,  gent,  to  be  Cornet  by  purchase, 
▼ice  Alexander,  promoted,  Dec.  It;  Arthur 
Herbert  Cass,  gent,  to  be  Cornet  by  purchase, 
▼ice  Thompson,  who  retires. 

16th  Light  DragooLa— Captain  Thomas  Pattle 
to  be  Major  by  purchase,  vice  Gavin,  who 
satires;  Lieutenant  James  Gubbins  Archer 
lturton  to  be  Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Pat  tie  ; 
Cornet  Julius  Alexander  Cartons  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant by  purchase,  vice  Burton. 

Grenadier  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards— Alex- 
ander Vieeouat  Bsigonie  to  be  Ensign  and 
Lieutenant  by  purcbas  ,  vice  Wilson,  promoted. 

Boots  Fusilier  Guards— Lieutenant  snd  Cap- 
tain and  Brevet-Major  Charles  Assheton  Fits- 
hardinge  Beikeley  to  be  Captain  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  by  purchase ,  vice  Mickleth«aite, 
who  retiree  ;  Enrign  and  Lieutenant  the  Hon. 
Augustus  Henry  Vernon  to  be  Lieutenant  and 
Cap' at  n  by  purchase,  vice  Berkeley;  Robert 
James  Lindsay,  gent.,  to  be  Kmign  and  Lieu- 
tenant by  purchase,  vice  Vernon. 

3rd  Foot— Leonard  Sidebottom,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Lewes,  promoted. 

10th— Henry  Henderson,  gent,  to  be  Ensign 
by  purchase,  vice  Deune,  wno  retires. 

14th— Edwin  Grove  Helyar,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  8egrave,  promoted. 

17th— James  Lawson,  gent,  to  be  Ensign  by 
purchase,  vice  Lawea. 

16th— Lieutenant  Frederick  Wtllington,  from 
70th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  M'Gregor, 
who  exchanges,  Oct  14. 

19th— Edward  Wentworth  Bennett  gent.,  to 
be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Lldwill,  promoted. 

Mrd— Second  Llsutonau  Edward  Gaecoigne 
Bulwer  to  be  First  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice 
Hope  Edwardee,  who  retires;  Henry  Clarke 
Jenroiae,  gent,  to  be  8econd  Lieutenant  by 
purchase,  vice  Bulwer. 

26th— Edward  Half  rd  Pierce  Elder: on,  gent., 
to  be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Granville,  pro- 
moted. 


APPOINTMENT*.  [jAU* 

27th— JohnWniiam  Brooke  0*Logh11n.  g-nt, 
to  be  Ensign  by  purchase  vice  Rhodes,  pro- 
moted. 

S7th—  Alexander  Hope  Graves,  gent,  to  bat 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Collingwood,  pro- 
moted. 

88th— Comp'on  Alwyn  S erase  Dickine,  gent, 
to  be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Fisher,  who 
retires. 

40th— Lieutenant  Hans  Thomaa  Fell  White 
to  be  Captain  by  purchase,  v.ce  Arthur,  pro- 
moted ;  Ensign  Francis  Henry  Atherley  to  bo 
Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  White. 

45th— Lieutenant  William  Dawson  haa  been 
allowed  to  retire  from  the  Service  by  the  aale 
oi  his  commission. 

64th -Lieutenant  John  Fleyd  to  be  Captain 
by  purchase,  vice  Skurray,  who  retires;  Ens  gn 
Edward  Thomas  Shiffher  to  be  Lieutenant  by 
purchase,  vice  Floyd. 

65th— Lieutenant  Duncan  Baxalgette  to  bo 
Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Wolfe,  who  retiree  ; 
Ensign  Richard  Maxwell  Sletrg  to  be  Lieute- 
nant by  purchase,  vice  Basalgette. 

66th— Thomas  Wilbr  dee  Shiell,  M.D.,  to  bo 
Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  Robert  William 
Wooilcombe,  who  letires  on  half-pay. 

70  th— Lieufnant  William  Thomas  M'Gre- 
gety  from  W th  Foot  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Willington,  who  exchanges,  Oct  14. 

75th— Ensign  Franc  is  Hardy  to  be  lieute- 
nant by  purchase,  vice  Fox,  who  retires. 

78. h— Lieutenant  Laurence  Pleydell  Boo- 
verie  to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Gordon,  pro- 
moted. 

87th— Anthony  Batler,  gent,  to  be8eeond 
Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Stuart,  pao- 
mot^d. 

91st— Jr  hn  Chailee  Sweny,  g*nt  to  be  En* 
s:gn  by  purchase  vice  Mackensie,  promoted r 
December  12 ;  Charles  Greenhill,  gent.,  to  bo 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Stanton,  promoted. 

07th— Edmund  Morris,  gent,  to  be  Ensign 
by  purchase,  vice  Annesley,  promoted. 

1st  West  India  Regiment— John  EchUn 
Matthews,  gent,  to  be  Ensign  by  purchase, 
vice  Ross,  promoted. 

Royal  Canadian -Rifle  Regiment— John  Thoa. 
Egan,  gent.,  to  be  Ensign  by  purchase,  viee 
Bulger,  promoted. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen— Staff  Assistant- 
Surgeon  William  Singleton,  M.D.,  to  be  Assia- 
t  ant-Surgeon. 

Uw attach ed— Capta'n  Frederick  Leopold 
Arthur,  from  40th  foot  to  be  Mnjur  ly  pur- 
chase. 

MxMoaaKDr/M— Major  Georpe  Dawson,  half 
nay  Unattached,  has  been  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  Army  by  the  s*le  of  his  commLsion, 
he  being  about  to  become  a  settler  in  Canada. 


OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Dec  II. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Arti'lery— Fir  t-L'eute- 
nsnt  Guktavus  Hamilton  Lockwood  Milmau  to 
be  Second  C  aptain,  vice  Taylor,  retired  on  half 
pay  ;  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Lowther  Bal- 
four to  be  First  Licutenaut  vice  Mf"*^, 
Dec.  6. 
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WAR-OFFICE,  Dec  20. 

fnd  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards — Lieute- 
nant Charl-fc  Edward  Walker  to  be  Captain  by 
purchase,  vice  Dallas  who  retires;  C  tnet 
James  O'Hara  to  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase, 
Ties  Walker. 

13th  LUht  Dragoons— Lieutenant  Soame 
Gsmbier  Jenyne  to  be  Captain  by  purchase, 
vise  Hervey,  who  retires ;  Comet  P.  rcy  Shawo 
South  to  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  Tice 
Jenyns. 

8th  Regiment  of  Foot— Lieutenant  Timothy 
Walsh  from  the  62nd  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vieeRynd,  v  ho  A  exchangee. 

list— Captain  Septimus  Alphonso  Frederico 
Gary,  from  the  83rd  foot,  to  Do  Captain,  rice 
Bray,  who  exchanges. 

88th—  Ensign  Horatio  Page  Vance  to  be 
Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Hugonin,  who 
reins;  Rowland  Hill  Gordon,  genu,  to  be 
&  sign  by  purchase  Vice,  Vance. 

47th— Captain  Jesse  Lloyd,  from  the  1st  West 
India  Regiment,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Sinnott, 
who  exchanges. 

62nd— Lieutenant  M'Kay  Rynd,  from  the 
8th  foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  rice  Walsh,  who 
exchanges. 

83d— Captain  Edward  William  Bray,  from  the 
81st  foot,  to  be  Cap.ain,  vice  Cary,  who  ex- 
changes. 

88th— Ensign  Henry  Robert  Twyford.  from 
the  44th  foot,  to  be  E:  sign,  vice  Harris,  whose 
sppointmentjiae  been  cancelled. 

1st  West  India  Regiment-Captain  John 
8'nno;t,  from  the  47 th  foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Lloyd,  who  exchangee. 


WAR  OFFICE,  D*c.  27. 

8d  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards.— Ensign 
H.  M.  8iapyiton,  from  the  17th  foot,  to  be 
Cornet,  by  purchase,  rice  O'Hara,  promoted. 

3d  Dragoon  Guards.— Cornet  C.  D.  Pedder 
to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Croker, 
who  ret  res. 

18th  Light  Dragoons.— Cornet  J.  K.  Len- 
nox to  ba  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  rice  Arden, 
who  retires. 

14th  Light  Dragoons^—  Lieutenant  H.  E. 
Reader  to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Apthorp,  who 
resign*  the  Adjutancy  only. 

1st  (or  Grenadier)  Foot  Guards.— Major  and 
Colonel  Sir  O.  Honyman,  Bart.,  to  be  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  by  purchase,  vice  Colonel  Laaoelles, 
whj  retires;  C'apu  and  Brevet  Colonel  J.  J. 
W.  Angerstem  to  be  Major  by  purchase,  vie* 
8ir  O.  Honyman ;  Lieutenant  and  Captain  Sir 
H.  Hopwood  to  be  Captain  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  by  purchase,  vice  Angerstein ;  Ensign 
end  Lieut.  A.  F.  Thtsiger  to  ba  Lieutenant 
end  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Hopwood. 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards.— Capt  E.  Neville, 
from  84th  foot,  to  be  Lieutenant  and  Captain, 
by  purchase,  vice  Lord  Burgher sh,  who 
retires. 

18th  F.  oU— Ensign  A.  H.  Grates,  from  the 
87th  foot,  to  oe  Enajgu,  vice  Lallingston,  who 
letiree. 

80th  Foot.— Lieut  G.  F.  W.  Poley,  to  be 
Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Knight,  who  re- 
tires* 

37th  Foot.— Ensign  E.  A.  Anderson,  from 
•1st  foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Graves,  appointed 
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to  the  18th  foot;  Cant.  G.  M.  Rosa,  from  half- 

?ay,  unattached,  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  Henry 
iercey,  who  has  retired  upon  hulf-pay.as  a 
Lieutenant. 

41st  FooU— Major  G.  Carpenter  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, by  purchase,  vice  Peddle,  who 
retires  ;  Capt.  A.  J.  W.  Nor  they  to  be  Major, 
by  purchase,  vice  Carpenter;  Lieut  R.  F.  L. 
Jenner,  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Nor- 
they;  Ensign  E.  Richards  to  be  Lieut. nant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Jenner. 

46th  Foot.  Ensign  H.  R.  Wolrige,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  by  purchase  vice  Wemyss,  who 
retiree, 

47th  Foot— Major  W.  O'Grady  Haly  to  be 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  by  purchase,  vice  Gordon, 
who  retires ;  Capt.  R.  T.  Farren,  to  be  Major, 
by  purchase,  vice  Haly;  Lieut.  C.  C.  Villiers; 
to  be  CapUin,  by  purchase,  vice  Farren ;  En- 
sign T.  L.  Roberts  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Villiers. 

80th  Foot— Lieutenant  Sir  E.  F.  Campbell, 
Bart,  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Gar- 
den who  retires ;  Second  Lieut.  R.  J.  E.  Ro- 
bertson to  be  First  Lieutenant  by  purchase, 
vice  Sir  E.  F.  Campbell. 

6 1st  Foot— Ensign  T.  G.  D.  Payn  to  be 
Lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice  Armstrong, 
deceased;  Gentleman  Cadet  R.  R.  Daly, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Payn. 

70th  Foot— Ensign  A.  Saltmarshe  to  be 
Lieutenant  without  purchase,  vice  J.  C. 
O'Brien,  deceased. 

77th  Foot— Major  T.  G.  Eggerton  to  be 
Lieutenant-Colono',  by  purchase,  vice  Duberly, 
who  rerires;  Captain  u.  Dixon,  to  be  Maj«,r, 
by  purchase,  vi.  e  Egerton;  Lieut.  U.  H.  8. 
Willie  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
Dixon. 

81st  Foot— Captain  J.  B.  Flanagan,  from 
76.hfoot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  G.  W.  Raikes, 
who  retires  upon  half-pay,  76th  foot. 

90th  Foot— Ensign  R.  D.  Vaughton  to  bs 
Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Pole,  who  re- 
tires. 

93d  Foot— Capt  F.  8helton,  from  93th  foot, 
to  be  Captain,  vice  Crawford,  whj  exchanges. 

98th  Foot— Capt.  F.  H.  Crawford,  from  93rd 
foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Shelton,  who  ex- 
changes. 

2nd  West  India  Regiment— J.  W.  Haleman, 

Gent.,  to  be  En  igt ,  by  purchase. 

Bekvet.- The  under-mentioned  Cadets  of 
the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company's  Service, 
to  have  the  local  and  temporary  rank  of 
Ensign,  during  tho  period  of  their  being 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  8ir  F.  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
at  Chatham,  for  Field  Ins  ruction  in  the  art 
of  Sapping  and  Mining :— F.  S.  Stanton.  Gent. ; 
W.  Hckena,  G  nt.;  Julian  St  John  Uoven- 
den,  Gent ;  G.  M.  Duncan,  Gent ;  H.  L. 
Prendergast  Gent 

Memorandum.— Lieutenant  E.  Collins  of 
83  th  Foot,  has  been  permitted  to  take  and 
henceforth  use  the  surname  of  "  Codd " 
only,  in  lieu  of  that  of  Collins." 
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COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  THE 
LORD  LIEUTENANT. 

Sombebbtsh  inn.— North  Somerset  Regi- 
ment of  Yeomanry  ran) ry.— Captain  W.  F. 
Knatcnbull  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel,  vice 
Bennett,  resigned;  Lieutenant  J.  a.  Mogg,  to 


I,  AND  DBATH8.  [JAN„ 

be  Captain,  rice  KnatchbuD,  promoted ;  Cor- 
net  J.  8.  Paget  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Mogg, 

Sromoted ;  Amiatant  Surgeon  F.  Crangto  be 
nrgeon,  vice  Soden,  resigued  ;  W.  H.  Brace, 
Gent,  to  be  Assistant  Burgeon,  vice  Crang, 
promoted. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Not.  20th,  at  Stonehouse,  Devon,  the  wj*e  of 
Captain  Abercromby  Kelson,  (late  40th  Reg.), 
of  a  daughter. 

Nov.  21st,  the  wife  of  Capt  H.  G.  Hamilton, 
R.N.,  of  Eccleeton-square,  of  a  daughter. 

Nov.  23rd,  at  Corfu,  the  wife  of  O.  de  la  Poor 
Beresford,  A.D.C.,  16th  Regiment,  of  a  son, 

Nov.  Mth,  at  Brbcham,  the  wife  of  E.  t. 
Hoblyn,  Esq  ,  R.N.,  Coast  Guard,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Nov.  24th,  at  Brompton-sqnare,  the  wife  of 
Major  J.  D.  O'Brien,  of  a  daughter. 

Dec  9th,  at  No.  8,  Henrietta-street,  Caven- 
dish-square, the  wife  of  Captain  Manners,  R.N., 
of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov.  18th,  at  St.  Geo-ge*s,  Hanover-square, 
Colonel  James  Perry,  Slat  Madras  Light  In- 
fantry, to  Ida  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  Capt 
J.  R.  Parlby,  K.N. 

Nov.  21st,  at  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea,  Henry 
Rapsr,  Esq.,  Lieutenant,  R  N.,  to  Emily  Fre- 
derica,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Frederick 
Kkins,  rector  of  Morpeth,  Northumberland, 
and  niece  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  £kin»,  K.C.B. 

Nov.  26th,  at  St  George's  Chapel,  Stonehouse, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Willoughby  Taylor,  chaplain 
of  her  Majesty's  ship  Hogue,  son  of  the  late 
Captain  J.  H.  Taylor,  R.N.,  to  Elisabeth 
TrefFry,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
8.  Fox,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Haslar, 
and  niece  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Willes,  Royal 
Marines,  and  of  the  late  Captain  G.  W.  Willes, 
R.N. 

Nov.  28th,  at  Hampreston  Church,  Lieut 
Uuscell  Patey,  R.N.,  to  Augusta  Ross,  youngest 
daughter  of  Waring  Biddle,  Esq.,  of  Lsjigham, 
Doner. 

Nov.  28th,  at  Windermere,  R.  B.  Preston, 
Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  to  Eleanor  Leonora,  only 
daughter  of  Major  Charles  Rogers,  of  Rayrigge, 
Westmoreland. 


Dec  3rd,  at  St  James's,  Westminster,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Alexander,  6th  Bengal  Cavalry, 
to  Penelope,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Hooper,  Esq.,  of  Merton-houee,  Ross, 
Herefordshire. 

Dec,  3rd,  at  Dover,  Robert  WhiUe,  Esq., 
91st  Regiment,  to  Elisabeth,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Hutcheson,  Royal  Artillery. 

Dec.  4th,  at  Llandrinto,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thotndike,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  Isabella 
Russell,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Rus- 
sell, M.A.,  rector  of  Llandrinio,  near  Oswestry. 


DEATHS. 

Oct  10th,  in  India,  Captain  Martin  Hunter 
Hailes,  of  the  10th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  aged 
40. 

Oct.  16th,  at  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  Con- 
stant Grace,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Palmer v 
R.A. 

Nov.  8th,  at  sea,  Mr.  Francis  8.  Wheeler, 
Clerk  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Arethusa, 

—  Commander  George  Harper  (1847),  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
British  embassy  for  particular  services.  Be 
passed  his  examination  in  1830 ;  and  obtained 
his  commission  June  6,  1887.  His  appoint- 
ments have  since  been  to  the  Excellent  gun- 
nery-ship,  to  the  Malabar,  74,  Implacable,  72 ; 
June  3,  1842,  as  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Talbot, 
26,  attached  to  the  force  in  the  Pacific,  whence 
he  returned  in  1847,  and  was  promoted. 

Nov.  7th,  Lieutenant  Samuel  CoUls,  (1815K 
at  Spa,  Tralee,  Ireland. 

Nov.  16th,  General  Sir  Francis  Thomas 
Hammond,  G.C.H.,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  at  his  residence,  Dean- 
street  Park-lane,  la  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 
He  obtained  his  first  commission  as  a  Cornet  in 
the  19th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  24th 
August  1780  He  saw  some  service  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  but  during  the  great  Peninsular 
struggle  he  was  employed  in  the  household  of 
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hit  Sovereign,  in  which  he  continued  for  up- 
wards of  forty  yean,  and  held  the  situations  of 
Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal  to  George 
IT.  He  was  created  a  G.C.H.  In  1827;  K  B., 
1819;  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Edinburgh  Castle  in  1831,  which  appoint- 
vent  he  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  period  of 
his  decease,  and  which  now  becomes  extinct, 
entering  a  saving  to  the  State  of  £173  17s. 

Nov.  19th,  at  4,  Crescent-terrace,  Cheltenham , 
UsoteaentrCotonel  Thomas  Cox  Thirty,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age. 

Nov.  90th,  Lieutenant  John  Sutton  Williams 
(1813),  at  Cample.  He  entered  the  Navy  in 
1806.  In  the  Daedalus,  89,  he  was  present,  in 
Dee,  1808,  at  the  reduction,  by  a  force  under 
Captain  Charles  Dashwood,  of  the  Franchise, 
X,  of  the  town  of  Samara,  St.  Domingo. 

Nov.  list,  at  his  residence,  Rue  St  Georges, 
Paris,  after  a  short  illness,  Peter  Henry  AdoJ- 
phas  De  Wlndt,  Esq  ,  in  the  69ih  year  of  his 

Nov.  xfnd,  at  17,  Upper  Berkeley-street, 
Portmaa-equare,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  lateSuigeon 
in  the  Army,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Nov.  13rd,  at  Richmond,  8urrey,  Mrs.  Ellsa 
Msnby  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Joseph 
Lane  Manby,  in  her  67th  year. 

Nov.  23rd,  Colonel  William  Augustus  Keate. 
1  te  of  the  Boots  Fusilier  Guards.  He  entered 
the  Army  In  1800,  and  obtained  his  Colonel's 
rank  in  1815.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula  from 
1808  to  1813,  including  the  passage  of  the 
Deere,  affair  near  Salamanca,  battle  rf  Bueaco, 
siege  of  Ctadad  Rodrigo,  covering  the  siege  of 
Badejon,  battle  of  Salamanca,  capture  of  Mad- 
rid, and  stage  of  Burgos.  Colonel  Keate  re- 
ceived the  War  Medal  with  three  clasps,  for 
Bassco,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Salamanca,  and 
was  for  many  years  Equerry  to  his  late  Royal 
High  a  ess  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Nov.  18th,  at  Malta,  on  his  way  from  India, 
tk  Francis  Ford,  bart.,  Captain  in  the  90th 
Beghnent  Bcmbay  N.I.,  aged  39. 

Nof .  39th,  C  Dealy,  Paymaster  and  Purser 
(1880). 

Nov.  16,  Lieutenant  Charles  Hunt  Lorimer, 
oa  the  retired  full-pay  of  the  8th  Royal 
Veteran  Battalion,  one  of  the  Senior  Military 
Knights,  at  his  residence  at  the  Upper 
Foundation,  Windsor  Castle.  Mr.  Lorimer 
entered  the  Army  as  an  Ensign  in  the  8th 
West  India  Regiment,  11th  January,  1805, 
and  served  in  the  3rd  Battel  ion  of  the  Royals 
with  Sir  David  Baird's  Army  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Corunna  he  was 
•everery  wounded.  He  served  afterwards  at 
wakaeren,  and  at  the  siege  of  Flushing  he 
was  wounded  in  both  legs  by  the  bursting  of 
a  sheB  from  the  enemy's  battery.  He  root  ived 
me  war  medal  with  one  clasp  for  Corunna. 
Hs  had  been  for  many  years  on  the  foundation 
at  Windsor,  where  he  was  greatly  respected 
a*  a  straightforward  and  honourable  man. 

Nov.  18.  Lieutenant  General  Sebright 
Maeby,  aged  81.  He  entered  the  service  in 
1T87,  became  Major  General  in  1813,  and 
Lieutenant  General  in  1837.  Served  with  the 
18th  at  Toulon,  in  October,  1793,  and  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Calri,  aa  also  at  the 
ftorsiiog  of  the  Moselle  Fort  Embarked 
for  India  in  1806,  in  command  of  the  63rd. 
»  1809  accompanied  the  Regiment  into  the 
province  of  Bundleeund,  and  commanded  the 
am  brigade  of  infantry  until  the  army  went 
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into  cantonments  in  1811.  He  commanded 
the  British  troops  at  the  storming  of  Callinger, 
in  1811. 

Nov.  96,  Capt  Brodrick,  late  of  the  34th 
Regiment,  son  of  the  late  Major  Brodrick,  of 
Maryborough,  J. P. 

Nov.  96,  Sir  William  Whymper,  M.D. 
late  Surgeon-Major  Coldstream  guards,  at 
Dover,  sfer  a  few  days*  illness.  His  first 
Commission  is  dated  the  14th  November. 
1805  ;  was  promoted  to  8urgeon  in  December, 
1813.  and  became  Surgeon-Major  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  in  February,  1815.  Sir 
William  served  with  the  1st  battalion  the 
campaigns  of  1809  and  1810 in  Portugal;  at 
Barossa  in  181 1 ;  he  again  was  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  France,  in  1813  and  1814;  In 
Flanders  in  1814  snd  1815,  and  with  the 
army  of  occupation  to  1818 ;  was  present  in 
the  battles  of  Oporto,  Talavera,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  Busaco,  Vittoria,  Passage  of 
the  Bidassoa,  battle  of  the  Nive,  siego  of 
St  Sebastian,  and  lastly,  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.   He  had  a  medal,  with  five  clasps. 

Nov.  19th,  at  Canterbury,  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  aged  16,  Henry  Davie,  Esq.,  Rifle 
Brigade. 

Nov.  30th,  Captain  Mathew  Robert  Grey. 
He  entered  the  Army  in  1817,  became  Lieute- 
nant in  1811.  and  Captain  in  1814,  and  was 
placed  on  half  pay  in  1830. 

Nov  30th.  at  69,  Pall-mall,  in  his  66th  year, 
William  Balhetchet,  E»q.,  R.N.  He  was 
formerly  Lieutenant  of  Royal  Marines,  and 
served  at  the  reduction  of  the  Danish  We«t 
Indian  Islands,  and  capture  of  the  Hautpoult, 
74,  and  acted  as  adjutant  to  the  marine 
battalion  at  the  reduction  of  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe.  Subsequently  he  was  secretary 
to  8ir  A.  Cochrane  in  the  operations  in  the 
Chesapeake,  New  Orleans,  8rc. 

Nov.  99th,  at  Alston,  Cumberland,  suddenly, 
Geoffrey  Salvin,  Esq.,  late  Captain  of  Her 
Majesty's  4th  (King's  Own)  Regiment  of  Foot. 

Dec.  1st,  Captain  John  Frith,  72nd  High- 
landers,  suddenly,  at  Horfield  Barracks,  Bris- 
tol, aged  47.  He  entered  the  Army  in  1890, 
and  purchased  hie  Lieutenancy  in  1814,  and 
received  his  rank  of  Captain  in  1839. 

Dec.  1st,  at  Oidnance-plaee,  Chatham, 
Patrick  Brodie,  Esq.,  late  Assistant  Surgeon, 
13th  Light  Infantry. 

Dec  3rd.  Robert  Hall,  Esq.,  Barrack  Mas- 
ter of  the  Tower  of  London,  which  situation  he 
held  since  1834.  He  leaves  a  family  of  three 
daughters.  Mr.  Hall  waa  formerly  in  the 
Royal  Marines,  and  for  the  last  38  years  has 
Ailed  the  situation  of  Barrack  Master. 

Dec.  8th,  Captain  Richard  Hoare  (1817),  on 
the  Retired  List  of  1846,  at  Gladdesdenbury, 
Herts,  in  the  69th  year  of  hie  age.  He  w  a 
third  son  of  Sir  H.  Hoare,  Bart.  FJ.  A.,  F.R.8. 
of  Stourhead,  Wilts,  and  waa  brother  of  the 
present  Baronet.  He  entered  the  Navy.  July, 
5,  1806,  on  board  the  Tribune  frigate  ;  and  waa 
on  board  the  Powerful,  74,  in  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  1807;  and  in  the  Dragon,  74, 
during  the  operations  on  the  Coast  of  America, 
in  1814.  He  was  promoted,  on  the  Halifax 
station,  to  the  command,  July  19, 1819,  of  the 
Doterel,  18. 

Dec  6th,  Paymaster  Thomas  F.  Jeseep 
(if 97),  Steward  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  aged 
71.    This  veteran  officer  was  purser  of  the 
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Diane,  In  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1801,  of 
the  Northumberland,  in  battle  off  St.  Domingo, 
Feb.  6,  1806,  and  of  the  RamlUiea  in  the  opera- 
tion! on  (he  coast  of  America,  in  1813, 1814, 
and  1815.  He  held  the  appointment  at  Green- 
wich from  April  16,  1834,  and  wa*  generally 
respected  and  esteemed  throughout  the  serrice. 

Dee.  7th,  Commander  William  Henry  Dick* 
son,  the  late  secretary  of  the  Royal  Navy 
Benevolent  Society,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  was  siesed  with  apoplexy 
on  Tuesday,  the  4th,  and  after  four  days 
of  intense  suffering,  expired  on  Saturday  at  ten 
p.m.  The  Royal  Naval  Benevolent  Society 
has,  in  the  death  of  its  secretary,  sustained  the 
loss  of  a  sealous  guardian  of  its  character  and 
its  interests.  Cai.tain  Dickson  entered  the 
Navy  in  March,  1801,  on  board  the  Powerful, 
74,  and  subsequently  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
•erred  on  board  the  Virginie,  38,  and  Centaur, 
74, in  the  Weatlndies,and  of  the  latter  he  became 
Acting-Lieutenant,  5th  April,  1805.  Being 
confirmed  by  the  Admiralty,  Jan.  16.  1806,  he 
afterwards  joined,  Feb.  15,  1806,  the  Camilla, 
28,  off  Newfoundland— April  11,  1807,  the 
Jui  iter,  in  which  ship,  when  returning  from 
China,  he  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  off 
V  go,  Dec,  10,  1808— Nov.  16,  1812,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Maria,  16-gun 
brig,  and  was  promoted  to  his  late  rank  Aug. 
21,  1815. 

Dec.  9th,  at  WImborne,  Dorset,  of  apoplexy, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thornhill,  formerly  of  Her 
Majesty's  7th  Hussars. 

Dec.  9th,  Rear- Admiral  Frederick  Payne.  He 
was  following  the  hounds  at  Wycombe  Regis, 
on  Monday  week,  at  Burton  Gate,  when,  just 
as  the  fox  broke  cover,  on  Higher  Burton 
Farm,  the  admiral  dropped  from  his  horse  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  expired  in  a  few 
minutes.  Rear- Admiral  Payne,  who  was  born 
in  1779.  entered  the  nary.  March  1,  1793,  on 
board  the  Culloden,  74.  and  was  in  the  battle 
of  June  1,  1794.  On  subsequently  joining  the 
London,  98,  he  served,  under  the  flag  of  Sir 
John  Colpoys,  in  Lord  Bridport's  action  with 
the  French  fleet  off  He  de  Groix,  Jun«*  28, 1795. 
He  was  promoted  in  1799,  and  as  Lieutenant 
of  the  Amiable,  32,  boarded  a  achoontr  io 
Aguada  Bay,  Puerto  Rico,  and  had  scarcely 
commenced  towing  their  price,  wh<  n  a  heavy 
fire  from  a  battery  on  shore  was  opened  upon 
them,  which  killed  and  wounded  almost  every 
man  in  the  barge.  In  March,  1806,  he  became 
senicrof  the  Immortaite  and  Clyde  frigate*. 
During  his  servitude  in  the  Immor  aliue  he 
assisted  at  the  bombardment  of  Dieppe  and 
St.  Valery-en-Caux,  Sept  14,  1803,  and  was 
slightly  wounded  at  the  boarding  and  capture 
of  one  rf  the  enemy's  vessels ;  and  he  commanded 
a  division  of  rocket  boats  sent  in  to  a«  tempt  the 
destruction  of  the  tower  and  flotilla  at  Boulogne. 
Attaining  the  tank  of  Commander  Dec.  26, 
1806,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Adelphi,  rocket- 
ship,  and  then  to  the  Cretan.  16.  On  leaving 
the  Cretan,  Capt  Payne  was  promoted,  June 
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7  1814,  to  Poet-rank.  In  the  following  Dec 
he  proceeded  to  the  Canadian  lakes,  for  the 
purpose  of  assuming  command  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 98,  as  Flag-  Captain  to  Sir  Edw.  W.  C.  R* 
Owen.  He  returned  to  England  in  December 
1815 ;  and,  not  having  been  since  afloat,  was 
induced,  Oct  1, 1846,  to  accent  the  Retirement 

Dec  12. h,  Robert  Calvert,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Hoapitals,  died  at  Camden 
Town,  aged  68.  He  entered  ihe  Service  In 
October,  1897,  as  Physician  to  the  Forces,  and 
was  promoted  to  his  present  rank  in  Novem- 
ber, 1818. 

Dec.  13,  at  Lille,  in  France.  Major  St  John 
Bogle  French,  late  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Service  on  the  Madras  Establish- 
ment, in  the  51st  year  of  hia  age. 

Dec.  15,  General  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Lum- 
ley,  O.C.  B.,aged  82— He  entered  theCavalry  Ser- 
vice in  1787,  as  a  Cornet  in  the  10th  Dragoons. 
In  1798,  having  then  attained  the  rank  of  Lieut 
Colonel,  he  commanded  the  22nd  Light  Dra- 
goons in  the  Irish  rebellion.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Lumley  was  severely  wounded  at 
Antrim,  but  by  his  firmness  and  judgment  pre- 
vented that  place  from  beinj  destroyed  by  the 
rebeK  He  served  in  the  Egyptian  campaign 
of  1801,  in  command  of  the  same  Regtmeut 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the  Stall  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  also  served  in 
8outh  America,  and  became  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  under  Sir  S.  Auohmuty ; 
commanded  the  advance  force  on  the  landing 
in  the  Rio  de  la  Plate,  and  at  the  capture  of 
Monte  Video,  in  February,  1807.  Colonel 
Lumley  also  served  in  the  subsequent  disastrous 
operations  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  June,  1807, 
under  Lieutenant  General  Whitelock.  Jn  1809 
the  Colonel  commanded  the  advance  force  at 
the  capture  of  the  Island  of  Ischia.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  having  then  attained  the  rank  of 
a  Major  General,  he  commanded  on  the 
ChristovaJ  side  at  the  first  siege  of  Badajos  in 
1811 ;  and  he  commanded  the  whole  of  the 
allied  Cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Albuhera,  as 
also  at  Usarge.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  6th  Dragoons,  and  in  1831 
nominated  a  G.C.B.  In  1840  Sir  William  was 
removed  to  the  Colone'cy  of  the  lat  Dragoon 
Guards.  He  had  received  the  gold  medal  for 
Albuhera. 

Dec.  19th,   Lieutenant  Samuel  8pencer, 

il806),  at  his  residence,  8,  Grange  Vale 
'erracs,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire,  aired  71. 
He  entered  the  navy  NoTember  9,  1796, 
and  serred  forty-three  years  on  full  pay.  ia 
180  (  he  was  wounded,  as  mate  of  the  Maid- 
stone, In  pursuit  of  a  French  privateer,  and 
served  in  a  boat  of  that  ship  in  the  attack  of 
a  convoy  at  La  Vaudour,  July  11,  1804.  In 
the  Victory,  100,  in  the  batle  of  Trafalgar; 
and  after  serving  in  several  other  ships,  was 
appointed  agent  in  the  Transport  Service  in 
1810;  and  in  1839,  Admiralty  Agent  in  a  mail 
steam  vessel. 
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POLITICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  AFFGHANISTAN. 

Thb  European  movements  now  gradually  closing  towards  a  catastro- 
phe, render  it  important  to  understand  the  real  position  Great  Britain 
would  occupy  in  the  event  of  a  general  war.  That  such  a  contingency 
is  probable,  will  appear  clear  to  all  who  carefully  examine  the  foundations 
of  the  tranquillity  at  present  existing.  The  whole  of  Christendom  has 
been  rent  by  conflicting  interests,  and  though  the  convulsion  has  ceased, 
it  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  temporary  truce.  Not  one  breach  has 
been  healed,  not  one  cause  of  quarrel  has  been  removed,  not  one  cordial 
reconciliation  has  occurred,  nor  have  any  of  the  despotic  potentates 
— compelled  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  refrain  from  actual  war — 
resigned  their  pretensions  or  abandoned  the  projects  of  aggrandizement, 
which  are  dearest  to  their  unprincipled  ambition. 

A  considerable  interval,  indeed,  will  in  all  likelihood  elapse  before  the 
final  solution  of  the  mat  problem  of  European  politics ;  but,  however 
protracted  that  period  may  be,  it  can  never  be  premature  to  fortify  the 
frontiers  of  our  empire.  In  recent  papers  we  have  described  the  rapid 
progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,  explained  the  views  of  that  ambitious 
power,  shown  how  her  influence  is  advancing  towards  India,  and  carried 
the  subject,  as  it  were,  to  the  gates  of  our  Oriental  dominions.  By  pur- 
suing a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  we  may,  it  is  true,  throw  up  among  the 
Tartar  hordes  or  tribes  of  central  Asia,  a  barrier  between  the  ambition  of 
Russia  and  its  object  in  Hindoostan.  Should  this  be  effected,  an  addi- 
tional security  will  have  been  obtained.  The  emissaries  of  the  Czar, 
however,  appear  far  more  active  in  those  regions  than  the  diplomatists 
of  England ;  and,  since  in  this  rivalry,  the  prise  will  be  to  the  swiftest, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  influence  of  St.  Petersburgh  will  have  passed 
the  plains  of  Khorassan,  before  our  statesmen  awake  from  their  dreams 
of  security,  and  meditate  a  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  British  Indian 
empire.  That  Russia  is  willing  to  make  the  utmost  efforts  in  order  to 
secure  an  influence  over  the  countries  intervening  between  her  territories 
and  Afghanistan — is  a  fact,  not  only  apparent  to  us,  but  admitted  by 
herself.  She  is  willing  to  work  laboriously,  among  rude  and  uncouth 
tribes,  to  establish  herself  in  deserts,  to  send  humble  missions  to  petty 
courts,  to  lavish  large  sums  on  the  support  of  itinerant  agents — not  to 
secure  the  commerce  of  those  wild  and  barbarous  regions,  but  to  open 
for  herself  a  road  to  the  gates  of  India ; — "  So  considered,"  says  Abul 
Fasl,  "  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  the  one  affording  entrance  from 
Tooran,  the  other  from  Iran.  The  great  highway  between  Tartary, 
Persia,  and  the  territories  of  British  India,  lies,  in  fact,  through  Afghan- 
istan." The  political  and  military  importance  of  that  country,  therefore, 
must  be  evident  to  every  mind  capable  of  comprehending  the  interests 
of  England  in  the  East. 

The  mass  of  our  Indian  empire  is  naturally  well  protected.  Through- 
out the  regions  enclosed  by  the  Indus,  the  Bhramaputra,  and  the  Gan- 
ges,  our  power  is  sufficiently  consolidated  to  secure  its  own  defence— or 
at  least  would  be  so,  after  the  pursuit,  for  a  few  years,  of  a  courageous 
and  comprehensive  policy.  While  such  cancers  as  the  native  governments 
of  Oude  remain  in  the  bosom  of  our  empire,  while  Kashmir  is  subjected 
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to  the  odious  tyranny  of  Gholab  Singh,  while  the  Hill  States  perpetuate 
along  our  borders  a  miserable  system  of  rapine  and  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  can  expect  neither  perfect  peace,  nor  the  development  of  civili- 
sation ;  but  our  general  position  is  secure,  and  we  may  proceed  in  safety 
to  the  task  of  erecting  a  social  system  on  the  foundation  which  the  sword 
has  constructed. 

From  without,  also,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  feared,  except  on 
the  side  of  Afighanistan.  To  the  north  spread  the  deserts  of  Mongolia, 
with  the  snowy  vallies  and  impassable  mountains  of  Thibet.  To  the 
east  lies  the  Birman  empire,  with  a  boundary  of  lofty  hills.  Around 
the  peninsula  flow  the  waters  of  the  Indian  ocean,  which  will  form  a 
barrier  impregnable  to  every  enemy— unless  we  are  ever  seduced  by 
the  childish  prattle  of  Mr.  Cobden.  In  that  case  shall  we  deserve 
scorn  or  pity  ?  To  the  west,  divided  off  by  a  broad  river  and  a  ridge, 
is  Baluchistan,  but  on  the  north-west  is  situated  Afghanistan,  with  its 
three  great  passes,  and  the  direct  routes  between  India  and  Russia. 
Should  it  ever,  therefore,  be  the  task  of  history  to  record  a  signal 
disaster  to  the  English  in  India,  from  the  arms  of  a  foreign  invader,  it 
will  form  a  curious  subject  of  reflection,  that  while  we  sealously  aided 
natives  at  all  other  points  to  secure  our  dominions  we  left  the  gates  of 
our  empire  open,  in  the  occupation  of  hostile  tribes. 

If  we  examine  first  the  geographical  character  and  position  of  the 
country,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  truly  one  of  the  natural  citadels  of 
India.  From  this  point  we  may  recall  a  few  facts  of  its  history  to 
show  how  the  conquerors  of  the  east  have  coveted  its  possession,  as  the 
Romans  in  their  expeditions  were  wont  to  covet  some  lofty  hill  whereon 
they  might  perch  a  fortified  camp  to  awe  the  adjacent  country.  Thus 
establishing  our  main  position  we  may  go  on  to  explain  that  Afighan- 
istan need  not  be  a  costly  or  an  unproductive  possession.  The  views  of 
policy  favourable  to  its  annexation  may  then  be  sketched  and  followed 
by  a  notice  of  the  objections  raised  by  our  modern  politicals  against 
them.  We  do  not  expect  in  this  way  to  convince  the  philosophers  who 
declaim  so  loudly  against  the  extension  of  our  Indian  empire ;  but  the 
doubts  of  some  may  be  removed  and  the  opinions  of  others  confirmed 
by  an  examination  of  the  subject  from  the  principal  point  of  view. 

The  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  are  so  many  natural  fortifications. 
On  the  north,  the  crests  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  im« 
passable  to  armies,  with  ridges,  rivers,  and  deserts  beyond  them,  divide 
it  from  Kundoox,  Kaffirstan,  and  Chittral — all  remote,  wild,  and  inacces- 
sible countries.  Conceive  a  Russian  army  attempting  an  invasion  on 
this  side !  It  would  have  to  cut  its  way  through  the  whole  of  Tartary, 
or  follow  a  circuitous  route  round  the  confines  of.  that  elevate^  table 
land.  It  would  have  to  toil  over  the  plains  of  the  Volga,  through  the 
passes  of  the  Ural,  over  the  rivers  and  deserts  of  Siberia,  over  the  Atlas 
ranges,  with  the  intervening  wildernesses  \  over  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Mongolia,  and  through  the  snows  of  Thibet.  Neither  an  Alexander, 
a  Hannibal,  nor  a  Napoleon,  we  imagine,  would  undertake  the  task,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Russia  will  long  delay  her  dear  scheme,  if  she  wait 
for  the  birth  of  a  soldier  equal  to  the  least  of  these.  On  the  east  of 
Affffhanistan  lie  mountainous  and  rocky  tracts  under  the  rule  of  inde- 
pendent chiefs.  These  form  the  frontier  as  far  down  as  the  Indus, 
which  thence  borders  the  country  along  its  whole  extent  southward. 
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As  Great  Thibet,  Hindustan,  and  China  intervene  on  that  side  between 
it  and  the  sea,  we  suppose  not  even  an  ex-political  can  require  reasons 
why  we  need  not  fear  for  it  in  that  quarter.  Southward  lie  Bhawul* 
poor,  Sindh,  and  Baluchistan.  The  first  two  offer  no  road  to  danger- 
one  being  annexed  and  the  other  powerless.  The  wild  and  rocky  tracts 
of  Baluchistan  also  are  completely  commanded  by  Afghanistan,  as  was 
illustrated  in  the  recent  war.  That  country,  therefore,  is  only  open  on 
the  side  of  Persia,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Russian  empire,  and  forms 
the  channel  of  communication  between  Hindustan  and  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  course  it  is  assailable  from  British  India ;  but 
we  are  now  discussing  the  front  it  would  offer  to  a  foreign  invader,  and 
find  all  impregnable,  except  one.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  territory 
embracing  an  area  of  about  225,000  square  miles,  whose  possession 
would  render  our  rich  oriental  empire  secure  against  invasion  by  the 
armies  of  our  greatest  rival. 

The  physical  aspect  of  Afghanistan  appears  formidable  to  the  eye; 
but  history  and  observation  shew  that  a  small  and  well-distributed  force 
could  without  risk  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  this,  the  key  of 
Hindustan.  From  the  crest  of  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  borders  of  the 
Kabul  river,  the  hills  undulate  with  a  gradual  downward  slope ;  ranges 
of  mountains  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction,  divided  by  deep, 
fertile  vallies.  Peaks  covered  with  snow  rise,  some  to  the  height  of 
ten,  others  to  twenty  thousand  feet.  Enormous  gorges  intervene,  and 
lesser  ridges  branch  in  endless  succession  from  the  great  chains.  In 
the  extreme  north-west,  the  warlike  Huzarahs  inhabit  an  extensive 
range  of  deep  vallies,  watered  by  numerous  streams,  which  descend 
from  sources  literally  above  the  clouds.  The  great  vale  of  Kabul  lying 
below,  is  celebrated  as  the  military  highway  between  that  city  and 
Attock.  The  road  extends  from  east  to  west,  traversing  the  Khyber  Pass, 
that  extraordinary  defile,  rendered  memorable  in  English  as  well  as 
Indian  history,  by  the  melancholy  annals  of  the  AfFghan  war.  Thence 
southward,  the  Salt  Range  overspreads  the  country.  Thence  extend 
elevated  plains,  some  of  which  remain  unexplored  by  Europeans.  More 
ranges  occur  at  intervals  with  rocky  tracts  between,  until  we  reach  the 
savage  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Baluchistan.  There  are  no  wide, 
flowery  plains  for  armies  to  encamp  in,  no  broad  rivers  to  bear  an  enemy 
from  Herat  into  the  Punjab,  no  lines  of  vallies  capable  of  admitting 
whole  hosts  on  an  easy  march ;  but  there  are  three  great  passes — the 
Khyber  in  the  north,  the  Bolan  in  the  south,  and  the  Gomul  between 
them.  They  form  the  main  avenues  from  Afghanistan  into  British 
India,  and  in  reference  to  them,  we  quote  a  significant  remark  of 
Thornton's.  It  suggests  whole  volumes  of  history.  The  opinion  of 
that  laborious  and  well-informed  writer  is  deserving  of  much  respect. 
**  They  are,"  he  says,  M  capable  of  great  improvement,  by  the  judicious 
application  of  labour  and  engineering  skill ;  but  the  country  has  been  so 
often  invaded  by  armies forcing  their  way  to  India  that  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  inhabitants  to  obstruct  rather  than  to  clear  the  channels 
of  communication."  British  enterprise  could  afford,  however,  to  im- 
prove the  facilities  of  intercourse  since  British  military  could  well  pro- 
tect the  pass. 

Barbarians  seldom  possess  the  skill  to  open  roads  and  defend  them  at 
die  same  time.   The  routes  they  endeavour  to  crowd  with  dangers 
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against  an  enemy  they  also  shut  against  themselves ;  but  our  superior 
science  would  widen  the  gates  by  one  series  of  operations,  and  fortify 
them  by  another.  Thus,  while  throwing  India  open  to  the  commerce 
of  Persiarand  the  contiguous  countries,  we  could  protect  it  against  inva- 
sion by  erecting  as  it  were  on  the  roads  of  Afghanistan  a  new  and  more 
formidable  Gibraltar,  unassailably  secure. 

The  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India  invariably  held  the  possession 
of  Afghanistan  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  their  empire.  For  the 
dominion  of  this  country  described  by  some  modern  philosophers  as  no 
more  than  a  worthless  desert,  great  powers  have  struggled,  and  vast 
armies  have,  washed  its  rocks  with  blood.  The  victor  in  A  Afghanistan 
has  generally  been  the  victor  of  the  war.  From  the  importance  of  its 
position  indeed,  it  has  suffered  much  under  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The 
dynasty  of  the  first  Mahmud  conquered  large  tracts  of  "  Affghan  land." 
On  the  decline  of  that  power  the  Persians  invaded  what  they  looked  on 
as  a  region  commanding  their  own.  They  were  expelled  by  Jenghis 
Khan.  The  Patan  kings  of  Delhi  overran  it  with  their  armies  and 
divided  its  possessions  with  the  Moguls.  The  invasion  of  Timur  gave 
its  northern  provinces  to  that  conqueror ;  but  at  his  death  when  the 
Samarcand  empire  was  shattered,  Afghanistan  became  for  a  short 
period  independent — that  is  to  say  was  tyrannised  over  by  native  instead 
of  foreign  chiefs.  In  1506,  when  the  Emperor  Baber  contemplated  the 
invasion  of  Hindustan,  he  resolved  not  to  carry  on  the  enterprise 
unless  possessed  of  what  a  modern  oracle  declares  to  be  "a  worth- 
less territory,  which  no  true  politician  would  consider  it  an  advantage  to 
acquire."  The  conqueror  and  the  political  disagree ;  but  the  former 
persevered  in  his  policy,  and  refrained  from  displaying  his  arms  on  the 
plains  of  India  until  he  had  entered  in  triumph  the  gates  of  Ghuxnee 
and  Cabul.  His  successors  continued  to  hold  the  country  until  after  the 
death  of  Aurnugzebe.  Then  the  enfeebled  dynasty,  declining  from  its 
grandeur,  relaxed  its  tenure  of  Afghanistan  and  was  contented  with 
the  nominal  tribute  of  its  chiefs.  So  long  as  wise  and  vigorous  councils 
prevailed  the  possession  was  retained ;  but  when  the  empire  became 
imbecile  it  was  abandoned. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  country 
found  itself  again  under  the  authority  of  native  rulers.  They  invaded 
and  conquered  Persia,  until  driven  back  to  their  mountains  by  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Nadir  Shah.  When  that  potentate  was  at  the  gates  of 
Delhi  framing  a  treaty  of  peace,  he  reserved  to  himself  as  one  of  the 
valuable  fruits  of  his  triumph,  the  territory  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Durian  power  was  more  slowly  rising,  and  Ahmed  Khan,  the  founder 
t>f  the  empire,  was  crowned  at  Kandahar  in  1747.  From  the  fertile 
table  land  round  his  capital  city,  fortified  by  a  circle  of  rocky  hills,  he 
dismissed  his  armies  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  left  at 
his  death  a  dominion  extending  from  Sirhind  to  Khorassan,  and  from 
the  Oxus  to  the  sea.  Timur,  his  son  and  successor,  aimed  at  no  more  than 
the  preservation  of  this  splendid  patrimony.  But,  if  small  things  may 
be  compared  with  great,  as  the  Roman  empire  contracted  soon  after  it 
ceased  to  expand,  so  the  Affghans  found  that  when  they  once  ceased  to 
conquer  without  the  natural  limits  of  their  power,  the  tide  would  fall 
back  upon  them.  We  shall  find  this  also  Until  we  have  around  our 
empire  its  natural  terriers  of  mountains  it  will  be  for  ua  to  choose  be* 
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tween  conquest  and  loss,  advance  and  retreat.  The  King  of  Bokhara, 
ambitious  of  a  territory  in  India,  endeavoured  to  secure  Afghanistan  as 
the  gateway  to  it.  He  collected  an  immense  force,  but  was  restrained 
by  the  force  of  Tknur's  arms.  When  Shah  Zeman  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  Hindustan  was  continually  threatened  by  an  invasion  from  his 
mountainous  dominions.  In  1800,  he  prepared  his  last  armament,  but 
was  how  in  return  menaced  with  danger  from  the  west  From  that 
period  commenced  the  series  of  political  movements  which  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  usurpation  of 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan.  Shah  Soojah  fled,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  Before  following  up  the  narrative  from 
this  point  let  us  indicate  the  conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  the 
preceding  outline  of  geographical  circumstances  and  historical  events. 

We  have  detailed  them  simply  and  briefly,  but  what  enormous  volumes 
of  history  could  be  written  on  the  struggle  of  rival  powers  for  the  pos* 
session  of  A  Afghanistan.  Was  it  for  its  natural  wealth,  its  fertility,  or 
its  trade,  that  so  many  dynasties  contended  ?  or  was  it  the  royal  pride 
of  conquest  that  plunged  them  into  these  blooded  wars  ?  In  either  of 
these  cases  other  regions  would  have  been,  in  their  wealth  and  beauty, 
far  more  alluring.  The  conquests  of  Delhi  might  have  spread  down 
the  borders  of  the  Ganges  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Bengal,  and  along  the 
foot  of  the  western  Ghauts  to  Cape  Comorin.  On  the  other  side  Persia 
might  have  emulated  the  hordes  of  Turkestan,  and  invaded  the  beautiful 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  lands  of  polished  Greece.  But  it  was  as 
the  Acropolis  of  two  empires,  the  key  of  a  double  dominion,  the  centre 
of  a  mighty  influence,  and  the  citadel  of  their  power  that  the  conquerors 
of  the  East  coveted  Afghanistan.  The  emperors  of  India  desiring  to 
secure  their  own  territories  coveted  it.  The  Kings  of  Persia,  and  the 
Kings  of  Bokhara  coveted  it,  as  the  highway  to  the  envied  riches  of 
Hindustan.  They  who  feared  for  the  safety  of  their  homes  coveted  it 
as  a  rampart  against  invasion. 

In  a  word,  whether  as  a  channel  for  commerce,  or  a  highway  for  con- 
quest, or  a  citadel  to  protect  their  dominions,  many  splendid  dynasties, 
associated  with  the  most  brilliant  period  of  oriental  history,  have  spent 
the  force  of  their  arms  in  a  conflict  for  A  Afghanistan.  Often  lost  and 
often  won,  it  has  never  been  abandoned  until  now,  when  the  British 
empire,  won  on  the  battle  field,  is  left  in  danger  through  the  dandyism 
of  political  councils.  That  our  empire  in  the  East  should  rest,  not  on 
the  narrow  edge  of  the  sword,  but  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  people's 
happiness  was  the  axiom  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  agree  with  the  late  r 
shifty  statesman.  India  need  not  continually  have  a  naked  sword  hang* 
ing  over  it,  as  Algeria  has,  under  the  French.  But  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  what  the  sword  has  won  the  sword  should  protect.  Peace 
may  and  should  rule  within,  but  bayonets  and  batteries  must  line  its 
borders  so  long  as  there  exists  in  Christendom  a  rival  power  confessedly 
ambitious  of  destroying  our  supremacy  in  India. 

That  Great  Britain,  therefore,  should  with  these  lessons  to  remember, 
refuse  to  protect  her  Indian  empire  at  the  only  point  where  it  is  vulner- 
able to  Russia  appears  extraordinary  under  any  circumstances.  But 
will  history  have  to  relate  many  such  humiliating  and  disgraceful  acts  as 
that  by  which  Lord  Ellenborough  threw  such  a  dishonourable  stain  on 
our  flag  in  Affghanistan  ?    The  cowardly  policy  of  that  pseudo-states* 
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man  is  the  theme  of  all  India,  and  among  the  nations  beyond  our  north 
western  frontier  the  idea  has  been  dissipated  that  England  is  a  powerful 
country  since  it  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  a  conquest  half  accom- 
plished. That  the  reader  may  remember  exactly  the  features  of  this 
unhappy  policy,  which  disgraced  Lord  Ellenborough  for  ever  as  a  public 
man,  we  will  in  the  plainest  outline  indicate  them. 

In  1857  the  British  government  discovered  a  plot  which  was  actively 
prepared  in  the  countries  to  the  westward  of  India.  It  is  needless  to 
use  indefinite  terms*  The  Russians  were  carrying  on  a  conspiracy  for 
the  subversion  of  our  empire,  and  stirring  up  the  Persians  to  invade  it. 
At  any  rate  die  conduct  of  their  agents  excited  the  apprehension  of  our 
government,  which,  in  the  best  of  tunes  is  not  too  easily  roused  to  action. 
It  was  proposed  to  establish  an  alliance  with  Dost  Mohammed,  the  prin- 
ciple ruler  of  Afghanistan.  Overtures  were  made  to  him  which  he  re- 
jected. The  attention  of  our  government  was  then  turned  to  the  exiled 
and  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  Shah  Soojah.  An  expedition  was  pre- 
pared to  reinstate  him  on  his  throne.  An  army  marched  to  Khandahar, 
and  Shah  Soojah  was  on  the  8th  May,  1839,  proclaimed ;  on  the  21st  our 
troops  were  before  Gbuxnee.  Two  days  after  the  gates  were  blown  in  and 
the  fortress  stormed ;  the  British  forces  entered  Cabul,  and  for  two  yean 
held  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Afghans.  A  fearful  mas- 
sacre of  the  English  occurred,  the  army  was  ordered  to  evacuate  Afghan- 
istan. It  attempted  the  retreat,  but  fell  among  the  rocks  of  the  Khyber  Pass. 

The  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Affghan  chiefs  had  now  justified  the 
conquest  of  their  country.  Lord  Auckland  proposed  a  magnificent  plan, 
and  had  he  been  allowed  to  work  it  out,  Afghanistan  would  have  been 
now,  without  doubt,  a  peaceful  province  of  the  British  empire.  But, 
unhappily,  the  reins  of  government  then  fell  into  Tory  hands.  A 
blight  was  coming  on  India,  condemned  to  be  misgoverned  by  the  inca- 
pacity ef  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lard  Auckland  proposed  to  return  home. 
In  order,  however,  that  his  successor  might  find  all  things  ready,  he 
made  unwonted  exertion,  collected  the  materials  of  war,  provided  means 
of  conveyance,  and  removed  every  impediment  out  of  the  way. 

But  Lord  Ellenborough,  jealous  of  his  predecessor,  at  once  condemned 
his  policy,  published  the  famous  Simla  proclamation,  covered  himself 
with  disgrace,  and  brought  shame  on  the  British  standard.  In  an 
insulting  tone  he  accused  Lord  Auckland  of  a  vulgar  lust  for  conquest, 
declared  all  his  acts  reversed,  and  withdrew  from  Afghanistan  an  army 
striving  to  vindicate  our  national  name  from  the  infamy  of  this  ptunlani- 
•toons  policy.  True,  we  blew  up  forts  on  our  way,  spiked  guns,  de- 
stroyed mulberry  trees,  and  burned  down  villages.  But  did  this  com- 
pensate for  the  disgrace  of  our  flight ;  did  it  teach  the  people  to  respect 
us  as  they  once  had  done  ?  No.  It  taught  them  when  we  were  unable 
to  hold  Afghanistan,  we  fled,  and  wreaked  our  petty  vengeance  by  die 
way. 

All  the  world  condemns  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  he  condemned  him- 
self. When,  as  the  people  expressed  it,  we  had  been  "  kicked  out  at  t 
Cabul,"  the  armies  of  Sindh  meditated  our  expulsion  from  India,  and 1 
invited  the  Sikhs  to  join  them.  Then  was  his  lordship  stirred,  and  by 
the  very  course  of  conduct,  for  which  he  had  arraigned  his  predecessor,  he 
conquered  Sindh,  transgressed  "  the  natural  boundaries'  of  our  domi- 
nions) and  added  a  province  to  the  empire. 
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That  Afghanistan,  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  neednot  he  a 
costly  or  an  unproductive  possession  is  the  next  subject  for  enquiry. 
That  a  country,  four-fifths  of  whose  surface  is  a  region  of  rocks  and 
mountains,  as  rugged  as  Switzerland,  but  as  extensive  as  Spain,  should 
be  either  a  granary  or  a  country  of  rich  vegetable  productions  is  not  to 
he  expected.  But,  lying  in  the  same  latitude  with  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Barberry,  its  dhnate,  in  the  vallies,  brings  to  perfection  many  valuable 
articles  of  tropical  produce,  while  on  the  more  elevated  tracts  the  vege- 
tation of  the  temperate  cones  flourishes  well.  Some  of  the  vales  are 
superbly  fertile.  The  Kohi-daman,  north  of  Cabul,  is  proverbially 
beautiful,  rich,  and  highly  cultivated.  The  vales  of  Gorbund,  and 
many  other  tracts,  are  abundantly  fruitful.  In  the  list  of  productions 
we  find  a  species  of  mountain  oak,  the  wild  olive,  the  pine,  the  cypress, 
walnut,  birch,  holly,  pistachio,  and  many  other  trees.  In  most  parts  of 
the  country  there  are  two  harvests,  the  one — reaped  at  the  end  of  spring 
— of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  beans,  and  peas ;  the  other,  gathered  in 
autumn,  of  rice  and  Indian  corn.  In  the  warmer  districts,  cotton, 
sugar,  saf-flower,  madder,  and  tobacco  are  grown,  One  of  the  most 
important  species  of  cultivation  is  that  of  the  various  kinds  of  melons, 
cucumbers,  gardens,  pumpkins,  Sic,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
materials  of  food  among  the  natives.  Natural  grasses  are  scarce ;  but 
their  want  is  supplied  by  other  species  of  vegetation  fit  for  pasture. 
Vegetables  of  many  kinds  are  produced.  Potatoes  were  introduced  by 
Bumes,  but  became  useless  through  neglect.  Probably  no  region 
equals  Cabul  for  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  fruits,  which,  both 
fresh  and  dried,  form  important  articles  of  consumption  among  the 
people. 

It  has  been  indisputably  proved  that  immense  tracts  of  land,  which, 
Under  a  good  administration,  might  be  cultivated  with  extraordinary 
success,  are  now  abandoned  to  the  desert,  or  employed  only  as  occa- 
sional pasture  grounds  by  the  roving  mountain  tribes.  1* hey  de- 
scend on  them,  with  their  herds  and  flocks  during  the  more  bitter 
months  of  winter,  and  draw  the  subsistence  of  a  few  weeks  from 
the  warm  plains,  which  might  yield  splendid  crops  of  corn.  The 
pasturage  of  Afghanistan  is,  however,  an  important  feature :  should 
it  ever  be  blessed  by  good  government,  wool  will  form  one  of  its 
chief  exports,  being  obtained  of  beautiful  quality  from  goats  and 
sheep.  The  shawls  and  fine  fabrics  of  Cabul  and  other  places  are 
famous  for  their  excellent  qualities.  Myriads  of  sheep  and  goats 
might  feed  on  its  hill  sides,  and  produce  materials  to  clothe  the  people 
— as  indeed  is  now  the  case — besides  contributing  to  a  lucrative  trade. 
Some  silks  and  course  cottons  are  manufactured  for  the  home  and 
the  foreign  market,  but  the  Affghans  depend  chiefly  on  importations 
of  these  articles.  The  leather  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Arms  are  imported  from  Russia,  as  well  as  a  few  from 
England,  hut  the  principal  part  of  those  worn  are  manufactured  at 
Cabul.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  an  extensive  market 
t  be  created  here  for  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  and  Shef- 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Afghanistan  is  immense ;  but  has  never 
been  well  explored,  much  less  developed.  Gold  is  washed  down  among 
the  sands  of  the  Cabul  river  and  the  Indus.   The  streams  of  Lagh- 
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man  also  carry  it  down  the  dopes  of  the  Hindu  kusb,  and  it  is  believed 
to  exist  throughout  that  vast  range,  though  the  Huzarah  country  is 
probably  the  richest  in  this  much  prized  metal.  Silver  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  vale  of  Ghorbund,  and  was  formerly  procured  largely 
in  the  valley  of  Rumshir,  as  well  as  among  the  Huzarah  hills,  where 
cinnabar  is  also  found.  Copper  is  met  with  in  many  places,  frequently 
in  pure  malleable  masses,  and  generally  very  abundant.  There  are 
many  rich  and  extensive  lodes  of  lead  in  the  Ghorbund  valley,  with 
mines  of  antimony,  which  indeed  is  so  abundant  in  Afghanistan  that 
the  water  is  in  many  parts  impregnated  with  it.  Tin  is  supposed  to 
exist  in  Bamian.  Zinc,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  ammoniac,  and  nitre  abound, 
while  iron,  says  Lord,  "  occurs  so  abundantly  throughout  the  entire 
range  of  the  Hindu  Lush  that  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  parti* 
cularize  its  localities."  At  the  pass  of  Hajeguk,  near  Bamian,  entire 
hills  are  formed  of  rich  black  ore.  About  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
Panjkora  inexhaustible  deposits  have  been  discovered  totally  neglected 
now,  as  only  that  which  is  swept  down  by  the  water  in  the  farm  ground 
has  ever  been  used.  The  metal  is  of  such  superior  quality  that  it  com- 
mands in  the  markets  of  India  a  price  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
ordinary  iron.  To  render  these  mines  still  more  valuable,  coal  has 
already  been  discovered  in  the  great  Kala  range  at  Dobundc,  north  of 
the  Peshawur  plain  and  in  the  Huzarah  country.  The  supplies  of 
charcoal  would  be  inexhaustible.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  we  believe 
that  a  liberal  and  vigorous  government  might  convert  Afghanistan  into 
a  source  of  great  wealth,  might  people  it  universally,  make  it  an  Indian 
Staffordshire,  and  erect  among  its  mountains  so  many  Birmingham! 
and  Shefhelds,  to  manufacture  arms  and  agricultural  implements  for  the 
plains  of  India,  Persia,  and  Bokhara.  Ihe  iron  mines  of  Russia  are 
equally  remote  and  inaccessible,  but  do  they  not  supply  immense  markeU 
in  Asia  ?  Under  a  slothful  administration  the  country  might  indeed  be 
a  worthless  desert,  but  we  are  not  speculating  for  such  grave  errors. 
India  will  never  be  developed  unless  men  of  wisdom  and  action  rule  her 
destinies.  They  have  the  resources  at  their  command,  they  can  wield 
a  sword  perfectly  well  able  to  conquer  Afghanistan,  and  to  defend  it 
too  ;  and  military  authorities  entitled  to  high  respect  declare  that  India 
will  never  be  safe  until  her  north-western  citadel  is  garrisoned. 

"  That  Afghanistan,"  says  Thornton,  "  should  retain  any  foreign 
trade  in  spite  of  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  the  men  in  power,  and  the 
rapacity  of  the  wild  tribes  infesting  the  passes,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extraordinary  illustration  of  the  pervading  force  of  mercantile  enter- 
prize."  The  writer  here  alludes  to  a  system,  the  features  of  which  aie 
familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  the  social  aspects  of  India  under  power* 
less  native  rulers ;  our  limits  prevent  our  describing  it  in  detail.  The 
trade,  however,  which  is  carried  on  may  indicate  the  routes  over  which, 
were  Afghanistan  in  our  possession,  vast  caravans,  laden  with  British 
and  British-Indian  manufactures,  might  pass  and  repass  between  cen- 
tral and  southern  Asia,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Persia  and  Hindustan. 
The  main  lines  of  communication  now  lie  from  Afghanistan  north- 
west to  Russia,  and  eastward  to  British  India,  and  thence  circiiitously 
with  England.  There  is  another  southward  through  Kelat  to  Sun- 
meanee,  on  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  total  amount  of  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  an4  India, 
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bow  spread  annually  oyer  Affghanistan  may  amount  to  £600,000. 
The  commodities  chiefly  imported  are  broad  cloths,  velvets,  shawls, 
carpets,  muslins,  chintzes,  long  cloths,  loongees,  or  thick  costly  stuffs 
of  drill  and  cotton  for  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  fancy  articles ; 
indigo,  and  other  dyes,  largely  demanded ;  drugs,  groceries,  cutlery, 
fire-arms,  hardware  of  all  kinds,  leather,  paper,  jewellery,  trinkets, 
porcelain,  glass,  and  ivory.  The  commodities  exported  in  return  consist 
principally  of  madder,  and  other  dye-stuffs,  assafatida,  with  other  drugs, 
dried  and  fresh  fruits,  raw  aloes,  tobacco,  wool,  lead,  sulphur,  iron,  alum, 
sine,  horses,  ponies,  and  camels. 

Difficult  as  the  means  of  communication  are  said  to  be,  Affghanistan 
is  more  largely  supplied  with  manufactures  from  Russia  than  from  any 
other  country.  Gold  and  gold  dust,  copper  and  iron  wire,  trinkets, 
glass,  porcelain,  paper,  leather,  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  tea,  refined  sugar, 
broad  cloth,  velvet,  satins  and  silks,  chintzes,  calicoes,  muslins,  and 
handkerchiefs,  are  brought  from  beyond  central  Asia,  with  much  fine 
silk  from  Bokhara,  and  tea  from  China  by  way  of  Yarhund  and  Kokan. 
The  extent  of  this  trade,  however,  compared  with  that  of  the  population 
is  miserably  small ;  but  this  is  owing  entirely  to  the  anarchy  which 
prevails.  There  is  no  security,  no  stability ;  otherwise  a  population 
exceeding  five  millions  would  consume  many  times  the  amount  they 
consume  under  the  present  system ;  and  this  population  itself  might  be 
swelled  to  any  extent,  within  the  capabilities  of  the  country  to  support 
it/  Affghanistan,  we  believe,  could  well  provide  for  twenty  millions 
of  human  beings. 

When  we  examine  the  annals  of  British  India,  we  reflect  with  a 
feeling  between  scorn  and  pity,  on  the  declaration  of  those  who  assert 
that  we  could  not  conquer,  and  could  still  less  hold,  Affghanistan. 
We  have  conquered,  and  we  do  hold  countries  equally  formidable,  and 
peopled  by  wilder  and  more  warlike  tribes.  It  is  true  that  the  passes 
are  crowned  with  forts,  and  infested  by  hordes  of  marauders.  But 
what  then  ?  An  English  army  could  level  with  the  utmost  ease  every 
dangerous  fort,  and  occupy  all  the  passes.  As  for  the  marauders, 
pursue  towards  them  the  policy  we  pursued  towards  the  Giljies. 

How  did  we  secure  ourselves  from  the  probability  of  those  fierce  and 
untameable  heroes  ?  Instead  of  making  war  on  them  without  inter- 
mission, we  invited  them  to  exchange  their  uncertain  mode  of  subsis- 
tence, for  the  honour,  the  good  pay,  and  good  living,  of  soldiers  under 
the  British  flag.  But  they  would  never  enlist,  it  was  cried.  Yet  they 
did  enlist ;  and  twelve  thousand  of  them  flocked  to  the  ranks  "  in  no 
time."  So  it  would  be  with  the  marauding  Affghans ;  we  could  purge 
the  country  of  that  dangerous  class.  We  could  take  them  into  our  pay, 
and  employ  them  on  service  in  India ;  which  would  destroy  all  chance 
of  that  "  perpetual  struggle,"  and  that  "  harassing  series  of  conflicts*' 
which  trouble  the  imaginations  of  a  few  politicals.  The  plan  has  suc- 
ceeded in  many  other  countries,  and  would  succeed  in  Affghanistan.  It 
was  the  belief  of  a  man,  whose  military  sagacity  and  skill  entitle  him 
to  the  honourable  remembrance  of  every  soldier,  that  with  a  very  small 
force  placed  at  his  command,  he  would  engage  to  hold  the  region  in  peace, 
and  save  us  the  disgrace  of  a  flight  from  it. 

Among  the  considerations  which  urge  us  to  annex  Affghanistan,  the 
necessity  for  wiping  out  that  disgrace  is  not  the  least  important.  It 
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destroyed  the  prestige  of  our  invincible  power;  it  encouraged  the 
Amirs  of  Smdh  to  conspire,  and  the  Sikhs  to  make  war  against  us ;  it  in* 
jured  the  reputations  of  our  arms,  and  may  yet  be  fruitful  in  disasters.  If 
may  also  tempt  our  great  rival  to  increased  activity ;  and  probably  we 
shall  one  day  be  surprised  by  a  treaty  between  the  independent  chiefs 
of  Afghanistan  and  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  Russia.  Means  to  which 
Great  Britain  would  not  resort,  are  lavishly  used  by  him ;  and  the  gift 
of  a  million  roubles  might  secure  a  rampart  against  us,  on  the  very 
frontier  of  our  dominions.  We  believe,  that  for  its  value  akme  as  a 
country,  A  Afghanistan  is  worth  possessing;  that  its  commerce,  and  the 
trade  which  it  would  give  rise  to  between  Hindustan  and  Persia,  would 
considerably  enrich  us  as  a  nation :  but  we  also  believe  that,  setting 
aside  these  considerations,  the  annexation  of  Afghanistan  is  necessary 
to  the  security  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Looking  at  it  merely  as  an  un- 
productive rock,  commanding  the  pass  between  Russia  and  the  East,  it 
is  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  our  power.  Do  we  value  Gibraltar 
for  its  commerce,  or  its  production,  or  as  an  impregnable  fortress ;  do 
we  value  Malta  for  its  rich  plains,  or  its  position  in  the  sea ;  do  we 
value  Aden  for  its  fertility,  or  for  its  batteries?  If  we  prize  them,  we 
may  doubly  prize  Afghanistan. 

The  vulgar  ideas  industriously  circulated  in  connexion  with  Afghan- 
istan, are  now  being  rapidly  replaced  by  more  correct  views.  The 
dreary,  rainless  desert  of  the  politicals,  is  regarded  as  a  wealthy  region, 
whose  fertile  plains  and  rallies  amply  make  up  for  the  sterility  of  its 
sandy  or  stony  tracts. 

The  unconquerable  hordes  of  marauders  are  known  to  be  tribe*  of 
men  who,  like  the  Giljies,  could  be  easily  enlisted  in  our  ranks,  and 
sent  to  serve  in  India ;  the  untenable  country  is  regarded  as  the  Acro- 
polis of  India,  the  vulnerable  point  exposed  to  the  insidious  attacks  of 
Russia.  This  nation  is,  and  should  be,  above  all  things  jealous  of  her 
northern  neighbour.  The  emissaries  paid  in  roubles  are  always  endea- 
vouring to  undermine  our  power  in  the  East.  The  influence  of  St 
Petersburg  is  steadily  advancing  towards  our  north-west  frontier; 
within  a  few  years  its  actual  authority  has  spread  a  thousand  miles 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  the  shadow  is  cast  still  further.  Are  we 
to  suppose  it  will  be  arrested  by  the  rocks  of  Afghanistan,  unless  they 
gleam  with  British  bayonets  ?  To  comfort  ourselves  in  this  manner, 
is  to  play  the  part  of  that  philosophic  fish,  celebrated  in  Hibernian  his- 
tory, who  concealed  his  head  in  a  hole,  and  fancied,  because  he  saw  no 
one,  no  one  saw  him.  Many  of  our  politicians  are  in  this  dilemma, 
but  the  greatest  of  them  believe  with  us,  that  the  natural  limits  of 
our  Indian  Empire  is,  at  any  rate,  not  on  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 
Afghanistan.  When  we  occupy  those  rocks  and  vallies,  we  shall  be 
secure :  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  is  now  beyond  controversy,  and 
the  statesman  who  shall  carry  it  out,  will  render  himself  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  India,  as  having  found  our  empire  impregnable  on 
every  aide  but  one,  and  left  it  without  a  vulnerable  point 
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THE  ARMY  OF  OLD  ENGLAND—PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Ff  was  s  brilliant  morning  of  summer  time ;  all  nature  looked  gay 
and  cheerful ;  cheerful  as  the  heart  of  Cecil  Grafton— for  so  I  must 
call  him— as  jumping  from  the  dog-cart,  which  had  been  early  sent  to 
meet  him  at  the  railway-station,  he  rushed  into  the  spacious  library  of 
Milton  Abbey,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  General  Molyneux. 

The  affectionate  greetings  orer,  he  proclaimed  with  joyous  accents 
that  he  had  passed  the  ordeal  at  Sandhurst,  adding  in  the  same  breath : 

"  And  now,  dear  General,  the  sooner  I  am  gazetted  to  the  Hussars 
the  better/' 

"  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  boy,  all  in  good  time.  But  pray  compose 
yourself,  and  tell  me  frankly  and  truly  all  and  everything  connected 
with  this  said  examination.  In  my  time,  Kttle  the  schooling  we  obtained 
ere  we  heard  the  whistle  of  an  enemy's  shot,  or  rode  into  the  thick  of 
a  cavalry  charge,  or  indeed  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  glancing 
bayonets  of  an  English  infantry  regiment  in  square— about  the  safest 
place  I  know  of  when  a  squadron  of  French  cuirassiers  are  on  the  move. 
Then  various  were  the  positions  of  those  who  through  interest,  money, 
or  what  not— the  Horse  Guards  authorities  best  can  tell — who  obtained 
commisnons  in  our  glorious  army.  Yet  forsooth  they  well  maintained 
the  honour  and  the  name  of  England — to  be  cast  aside— treated  with 
injustice — almost  forgotten,  save  when  the  estimates  are  produced,  for 
the  humble  pittance  granted  for  services  which  have  been  the  glory  of 
the  world.  Nil  detperandum*  our  time  may  come  again;  and  it  is 
well  that  men  who  enter  the  service  should  be  somewhat  better  edu- 
cated than  were  even  those  who  could  in  other  times  boast  of  aristo- 
cratic lineage— when  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  if  equalled, 
never  surpassed,  in  gallantry,  I  crossed  the  Ebro  at  Miranda.  More- 
over, the  Duke — my  honoured  leader  through  many  a  hard  fought 
field,  and  noiv  my  illustrious  friend— has  sent  forth  his  well  considered 
mandate,  that  lads  like  you,  Cecil,  shall  learn  something  more  than  the 
adroit  new  of  shooting  pheasants  on  the  wing,  or  riding  after  the  fox- 
hounds—though both  be  manly  sports,  which  I  trust  I  may  never  live 
to  see  banished  from  the  land  we  live  in— ere  he  submit  your  names  for 
Her  Gracious  Majesty's  permission  to  serve  her.  And  he  is  right, 
Cecil,  be  assured  His  Grace  is  right,  in  this  as  in  most  of  his  decisions 
through  Hfe.  But  now  tell  me  of  your  examination— God  be  praised, 
you  have  fulfilled  my  expectations  and  passed,  I  trust  with  credit.9' 

"  I  would  indeed  hope  so,  dear  General ;  but  in  the  midst  of  my  own 
good  fortune  not  without  some  commiseration  for  my  less  fortunate 
comrades." 

"Just,  my  boy,  just.  I  never  yet  knew  a  really  morally  brave  man 
wanting  in  heart  or  good  feeling  for  the  unfortunate.  But  con- 
tinue." 

"Well,  I  arose  yesterday  morning  somewhat  nervous,  as  nervous, 
perhaps  more  so,  than  I  ever  felt  in  my  life— probably  as  I  should  feel 
were  I  placed  in  many  of  the  positions  you  have  so  frequently  detailed 
to  me  during  the  war  of  independence,  in  which  you  took  so  honoured 
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a  part.    The  sun  shone  as  brightly  as  it  does  to-day ;  that  cheered  me  ; 
and  I  jumped  from  my  bed,  notwithstanding  my  fears,  with  a  feeling 
that  ere  that  sun  went  down  I  should  have  won  my  spurs,  if  not  by  the 
arm  at  least  by  the  head." 
"  Bravo !  and  then — ' 

"  Forthwith  I  dressed  myself— as  Eton  lads  and  Sandhurst  cadets 
term  it  at  Woolwich — in  mufty,  that  is  in  sober  plain  clothes  befitting 
a  gentleman.  Breakfast  over,  dear  old  Major  — — ,  once  your  much 
esteemed  aide-de-camp,  drove  me  to  the  field  of  battle.  Good  old  man, 
major  only  though  he  be,  he  smoked  and  fidgetted  all  the  way-— now 
bidding  me  never  accustom  myself  to  the  dirty  habit  save  on  the  line  of 
march,  or  when  campaigning — and  then  swearing — for  he  still  swears  a 
little  as  he  says  in  memory  of  the  past — though  the  habit  is  almost 
obsolete  among  those  approaching  to  the  reality  of  gentlemen — that  if 
I  did  not  pass,  and  with  credit,  1  was  no  longer  in  his  eyes  the  adopted 
son  of  his  revered  old  master ;  and  more,  he  would  utterly  discard  me 
from  his  heart ;  though  true  enough  he  was  the  first  man  who  took  me 
from  my  mother's  arms  and  declared  1  should  be  nothing  but  a  leader  of 
cavalry,  as  he  would  have  been  had  not  fate  played  him  the  cruel  trick 
of  making  him  the  son  of  a  poor  gentleman  instead  of  a  rich  alder- 
man." 

"  God  bless  him  !"  uttered  the  General,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  he  is  worthy  of  my  friendship  as  of  all  others.  How  often  have  I 
offered  him  the  means  of  advancing  himself  in  the  service — how  often 
has  he  declined,  adding — '  no,  if  my  good  sword  cannot  carve  me  out  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  1  must  remain  as  1  am.'  And  so  it  would  have 
done — but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  and  won  ;  and  although 
he  lay  on  that  blood-stained  field  half  the  night  with  a  broken  arm  and 
a  lance  wound  in  the  side,  England's  honour  was  in  this  case  his  mis- 
fortune.   But  I  interrupt  you." 

"  While  he  was  thus  adding  to  my  nervousness  by  way  of  cheering 
mc,  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  and  I  begged  that  he  would  leave 
me  then  and  there  till  my  fate  was  decided.  This  he  kindly  acquiesced 
in.  How  he  passed  his  time  ad  interim  he  can  best  tell ;  but  if  what  I 
subsequently  heard  be  true,  he  smoked  at  least  a  dozen  cigars,  abusing 
the  habit  all  the  time — cut  down  right  and  left  no  end  of  thistles,  as  he 
wandered  about  the  fields — fought  a  few  battles  over  again  for  the 
amusement  of  some  honest  farm  labourers  who  were  engaged  in  plough* 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood — told  them  his  dear  boy  would  soon  pass,  at 
which  information  they  stared,  as  well  they  might — looked  at  his  watch 
a  hundred  times,  and  was  heard  by  the  father  of  a  lad,  who  like  himself 
was  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  examination,  speaking  loudly 
to  himself  to  say — '  Oh,  this  ordeal — 1  should  not  care  if  the  best  man 
always  gained  the  day,  but  alas!  theory  is  not  practice.  To  read  and 
write  from  dictation  is  all  very  well— 1  could  do  that — but  then  comes 
the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  followed  by  geography  ;  then  a  know- 
ledge of  history  is  required,  with  the  power  of  reading,  construing,  and 
parsing  either  in  Latin,  French,  or  German ;  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
construction,  dimensions,  proportions,  and  purposes  of  redoubts,  videttes, 
liastions,  indented  lines  with  intervals,  and  the  improvements  on 
Vauban's  first  system.  Bah  V  exclaimed  the  Major  with  a  long  whistle 
— '  by  the  well  fought  field  of  Vittoria,  where  I  got  a  cut  across  my  leg 
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which  well  nigh  disabled  me  for  life,  neither  I  nor  half  the  gallant  fel- 
lows who  bled  for  the  honour  of  old  England  ever  knew  half  as  much 
in  their  lives,  and  I  doubt  much  if  I  do  now.  But  it  is  well/  he  ex- 
claimed, lighting  another  dear,  '  educate  jour  officers,  and  their  men 
will  respect  them,  educate  the  men  and  they  will  fight  none  the  worse, 
from  the  knowledge  that  a  British  soldier  henceforth  can  be  considered 
something  more  than  a  mere  animal,  at  all  times  ready  to  thrust  his  head 
into  the  cannon's  mouth  if  so  commanded,  but  equally  ready  to  thrust 
his  nose  into  a  foaming  pot  of  ale  from  the  mere  inability  of  passing 
his  time  in  more  rational  amusements.  So  as  the  Duke  commands  as 
heretofore  we  must  needs  follow,  if  so  be  in  the  reading  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  instead  of  charging  home.  The  boy  will  come  off  well  I  am 
assured,  or  he  is  no  son  of  his  noble  father  as  1  once  knew  him ;  and  as 
for  Cobden  and  his  army  of  peace  congresseers,  hateful  as  are  the  horrors 
of  war  to  all  brave  men  and  true,  we  may  perchance  to  find  ourselves 
once  more  in  the  saddle,  lance  in  rest,  when  he  will  be  glad,  or  I  belie  him, 
to  hold  on  to  the  crupper  of  those  he  now  describes  as  hard  bargains  to 
the  people  of  England.  By  St.  George,  where  would  England  and 
such  as  he  have  been  without  us  ?'  Such  were  the  cogitations  of 
my  amiable  old  friend  as  with  hasty  steps  he  walked  to  and  fro  without 
the  building  in  which  we  were  being  examined — now  fixing  his  nose 
against  the  only  window  he  could  reach  up  to,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
what  was  going  on  within — now  whistling — now  smoking— now  hum- 
ming a  tune — now  repeating  :— 

"  O  he  was  brave,  and  his  good  sword 
Was  like  the  meteor's  glance, 
And  the  puissant  arm  of  my  good  lord 
Could  quell  the  flower  of  France." 

To  return  to  my  subject.  On  leaving  the  Major  I  walked  towards 
the  barracks,  on  the  outside  of  which  I  found  several  lads  who,  like 
myself,  had  there  assembled  in  anxious  expectation  of.  the  forthcoming 
ordeal.  To  one  capable  of  reading  the  workings  of  the  human  heart 
from  the  ever  changing  countenance,  what  a  scene  was  there.  But  who 
could  tell  the  feelings  of  those  young  lads,  just  entering  into  active 
life  ?  Who,  indeed,  could  rightly  judge  the  contending  emotions  which 
filled  their  minds  ?  Enough  that  I  single  out  two  young  friends  who 
had  been  my  companions  at  Eton,  with  whom  I  passed  the  time  till  we 
were  directed  to  attend  the  examiners.  How  unlike  were  they  in  mind, 
feeling,  and  abilities.  Permit  toe  briefly  to  describe  them.  The  one, 
the  only  son  of  a  rich  country  banker,  was  self-possessed,  and  appa- 
rently perfectly  at  ease.  He  denounced  the  examination  in  no  mea- 
sured terms  as  an  abominable  humbug.  Such  were  his  words.  De- 
clared it  was  very  hard  a  gentleman  was  not  allowed  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head,  or  blown  up  by  a  mine,  provided  he  was  prepared  to  pay  a 
good  round  sum  for  wearing  her  Majesty's  livery,  scarlet,  facings  blue, 
gold  lace,  plumes  and  spurs,  and  so  forth,  adding,  that  his  governor 
had  already  given  a  plumper  to  a  government  minister,  and  advanced 
no  end  of  money  to  secure  his  election,  which  had  never  been  repaid 
to  him.  These  undeniable  facts  he  imagined  were  quite  sufficient  to 
secure  military  rank ;  and,  to  speak  truly,  time  was  when  little  more 
Was  required*   In  person  he  was  more  fitted  to  carry  the  big  drum  tbw 
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to  wear  *  Lancer**  uaiform,  to  which  this  scion  of  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  aspired.  At  school  he  was  familiarly  termed  Lumpkin — no  in- 
appropriate designation.  Nevertheless,  he  was  neither  a  bad-hearted 
nor  a  bad-dispositfoned  lad.  Not  that  I  was  aware  of  his  ever  having 
evinced  any  abilities  beyond  the  common  order,  or  was  he  gifted  with 
any  spirit,  save  that  of  the  generality  of  beys  with  well-replenished 
pockets,  and  a  knowledge  that  to  obtain  the  goods  of  this  world  no  on- 
usual  labour  on  his  part  was  required.  He  spoke  freely  as  to  his  ex- 
pectations of  success,  declaring,  with  loud  laughter,  that  if  he  failed  he 
would  become  a  parson ;  or,  that  failing,  haul  on  another  tack — eat 
himself  to  the  bar,  go  intoparliament,  and  accept  the  Lord  Chancellorship, 
if  offered.  My  self-satisfied  young  friend  had  an  open,  fat,  florid  coun- 
tenance, was  somewhat  over-dressed,  stood  five  feet  six  and  a  half  in 
his  boots,  and  possessed  a  fist  that  fell  heavily  on  the  unlucky  head 
which  chanced  to  feel  it.  How  widely  different  in  character  was  my 
other  companion.  Not  an  only  son,  but  one  of  five,  of  the  offspring  of  as 
gallant  an  officer  as  ever  entered  the  army— one  who  had  received  his 
death  wound  on  the  field  of  Salamanca,  leaving  a  widow,  the  younger 
daughter  of  a  noble  family,  with  six  children  to  provide  for,  five  of 
them  sons,  and  one  daughter.  Their  mother  was  the  friend  of  mine, 
their  father  had  fallen  m  the  same  honoured  field  as  my  own ;  there- 
fore did  I  feel  more  than  common  interest  in  him,  by  far  the  most 
talented  in  the  whole  family,  who  now  awaited  with  the  rest  of  us  the 
result  of  the  examination.  How  utterly  at  variance  were  his  senti- 
ments and  feelings  to  those  of  the  lad  already  named  !  His  whole 
heart  was  centred  in  the  profession  of  which  his  noble  father  had  been 
an  ornament.  And  more,  he  knew,  and  knew  but  too  well,  that  his 
success  would  be  joy  to  his  beloved  mother,  his  failure  the  most  bitter 
anguish.  But  this  was  not  all.  Her  means  were  limited  as  her 
birth  was  noble,  and  affections  deeply -rooted  in  the  welfare  of  her  chil- 
dren. To  him,  therefore,  the  obtaining  the  wished-for  commission  was 
also  to  obtain  the  means  of  existing  in  that  position  in  life  in  which  he* 
was  born ;  to  fail  was  to  him  the  knowledge  that  no  money  or  in- 
terest could  ever  obtain  for  him  the  entry  into  that  profession  for 
which  his  heart  yearned.  That  he  had  all  the  requisite  mental  powers 
to  pass,  and  far  more,  his  early  school  career  had  given  more  than 
sufficient  evidence.  Indeed,  he  possessed  abilities  of  a  high  order,  the 
least  of  his  virtues,  for  he  was  eminently  beloved  by  his  family  and 
schoolfellows,  no  bad  criterion  of  his  good  qualities.  Though  delicate 
in  person,  and  sensitive  as  a  girl,  few  of  his  age  could  lay  claim  to  a 
higher  spirit,  more  generous  disposition,  or  a  more  noble  love  of  truth. 
With  all  these  qualities,  which  so  few  possess,  he  was  humble  and 
diffident  of  his  own  powers,  kind,  and  courteous. 

Never  shall  I  forget  his  countenance  on  Chat,  as  yet  to  me,  the  most 
memorable  morning  of  my  life.  Generally  speaking,  nothing  could  be 
more  prepossessing,  it  literally  beamed  with  intelligence  and  mildness. 
In  person  he  was  slight  and  tall,  with  rather  light  hair,  and  dark  blue 
eyes ;  in  fact,  his  whole  bearing  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  his  class  ; 
on  his  mother's  side  descended  trom  the  nobility  of  Charles  II.,  on  his 
father's  from  a  race  of  gallant  soldiers  who  had  well  served  their 
country,  ftom  the  period  when  the  first  banner  floated  above  the  hel- 
mets of  the  Life  Guards.   Generally  speaking,  his  face  was  somewhat 
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pale  ;  still  it  was  not  the  pallor  of  ill-health ;  that  morning  it  wai 
pale  as  had  he  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness.  I  could  scarcely  keep  my 
eye*  from  him.  And  as  my  own  courage  returned  on  beholding  his 
extreme  sensibility  and  nervousness,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  1  led 
him  away  from  those  who  with  a  third  of  his  acquirements  appeared 
quite  satisfied  as  to  their  fate,  and  were  passing  their  time  in  laughter 
and  jokes. 

"  Grey,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "  for  your  mother's  sake,  as  well  as 
your  own,  endeavour  to  calm  the  unusual  sensibility  under  which  you 
labour.  Believe  me,  the  examination  to  you  will  be  literally  a  source 
of  amusement ;  with  half  your  knowledge  of  that  which  is  required  of 
us,  we  might  all  feel  satisfied  of  victory.  You  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  rear — none,  believe  me." 

"  Yen  are  most  kind/'  he  replied,  "and  I  feel  it,  Grafton.  1 
do  believe  were  J  to  be  examined  far  more  strictly  than  we  shall 
be  this  day,  I  could  accomplish  the  task ;  but  I  am  naturally  nervous, 
and  the  very  publicity  of  the  whole  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  know- 
ledge of  what  are  my  dear  mother's  hopes  and  my  own  desires,  abso- 
lutely unmans  me,  and  1  feel  that,  single-handed,  I  would  rather  face 
a  French  square  of  bristling  bayonets  than  enter  the  examination  room. 
And  the  very  foot  that  he  we  have  just  heard  speak  in  such  confidence, 
that  he  whom  I  have  so  often  assisted  in  his  studies,  laughs  the  whole 
matter  to  scorn,  solely  that  his  wealth  gives  him  that  confidence,  is 
enough  to  make  me  fail,  from  the  very  knowledge  that  I  am  his  supe- 
rior m  all  things  save  the  possession  of  gold.  But,  hark  1  we  are 
called." 

And  thus,  cheering  him  by  the  way,  we  entered  together  the  "  Hall 
of  Inquisition,"  *  and  the  door  closed. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many,  who  may  perchance  to  read  these  pages 
who  will  exolaim,  the  characters  are  overdrawn— what  if  I  tell  them, 
save  in  regard  to  names,  and  a  few  trifling  circumstances,  1  have  drawn 
from  the  very  life,  and  I  may  add  that  which  daily  experience  with  the 
world  must  convince  them,  that  while  a  hundred  most  common-place 
boys,  and  men  of  the  most  ordinary  and  inferior  capacity  succeed 
in  life  either  by  chance,  interest,  political  humbug,  or  all-powerful 
money,  or  ought  else  in  obtaining  their  hearts'  desires,  others  pos- 
sessing genius,  and  mental  powers  of  no  common  order,  are  left  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life  and  struggle  on  as  best  they  may — till  broken-hearted 
and  disgusted,  their  abilities  are  lost  to  the  world,  which  having  been 
known  would  have  secured  to  them  safe  advancement  to  the  top  step  of 
the  ladder. 

On  being  gazetted  many  officers,  who  have  highly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  after  life,  would  have  been  unable  to  have  passed  the  ordeal 
that  is  now  required  previous  to  entering  the  army.  And  admirably  as 
I  hope  the  system  may  work,  1  strongly  admit  the  truthful  observations 
made  by  the  talented  Editor  of  the  "  United  Service  Magasine/' — who 
justly  observes,  "  That  although  the  requirements  are  not  a  whit  too 
much  for  a  young  officer  to  know,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  be  sat- 
isfied that  he  has  it  all  in  him,  allowing  but  ten  minutes  to  the  investi- 

*  I  make  use  of  these  terms  solely  in  humour,  holding,  as  I  do,  that  the  Exa- 
mination is  most  desirable. 
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gation  of  his  acquisitions  in  each  separate  march  of  learning.  But  the 
hour  is  passed— the  Examination  is  over— and  we  once  more  escape  from 
the  presence  of  professors,  beneath  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven.  But  an 
hour  since,  and  what  were  the  varied  emotions,  what  the  multitudinous 
feelings  of  hope  and  fear,  that  beat  in  the  hearts  of  two  score  lads,  who 
were  thus  entering  the  battle  of  life.  My  numbers  are  fictitious,  but 
so  let  them  stand.  Out  of  that  number  twenty-five  issued  forth,  with 
joy  beaming  in  their  countenance,  fifteen  with  sorrow  and  humiliation 
at  their  hearts'  core.  Of  the  former  was  our  chivalrous  acquaintance,  Lump- 
kin, I  was  about  to  say,  for  I  scarcely  ever  knew  him  by  another  name, 
though  since  gazetted  in  the  rare  one  of  Smith,  and  truth  com- 
pels me  to  add,  he  was  not  one  jot  subdued  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
comrades — so  elated  was  he  with  his  own  success,  though,  forsooth,  I 
should  have  imagined  he  never  doubted  it,  hilarious  were  his  many  ex- 
pressions of  delight,  that  all  would  have  given  him  credit  for  unbounded 
generosity,  as  he  expressed  his  desire  was  to  feast  a  dozen  of  his  lively 
companions  at  a  neighbouring  hotel.  I  desire  not  to  j  udge  him  harshly,  yet 
one  look  at  those  who  had  failed,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  subdue  the 
lightest  heart.  For  my  own  part,  joyous  as  I  confess  to  have  been,  on  the 
ordeal  being  over,  I  still  felt  more  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  I  should 
confer  pleasure  on  you  my  more  than  father.  But  among  the  number 
who  had  failed  was  my  much  esteemed  friend  Grey,  to  whom  I  has- 
tened ;  he  was  alone,  and  broken-hearted — as  well  he  might  be,  consi- 
dering his  acknowledged  talents ;  nevertheless,  he  was  rejected — and  why  ? 
solely  on  account  of  his  extreme  nervous  and  sensitive  disposition, 
together  with  the  want  of  discrimination  of  character  in  those  otherwise 
so  eminently  fitted  as  Examiners.  I  well  knew  that  any  endeavour  on 
my  part  to  console  him  under  the  feelings  by  which  he  was  then  literally 
overwhelmed,  would  be  unavailing,  indeed,  intrusive.  Yet  when  I 
beheld  his  pale  face,  with  his  large  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  I  confess 
that  I  could  have  changed  places  with  him,  in  order  to  have  saved  so 
much  sorrow.  As  regards  himself,  wounded  pride  and  fear  of  disgrace 
were  his  principal  pangs.  As  regards  others  he  felt  still  more  deeply  ; 
he  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly,  for  well  he  knew  what  were 
my  sensations*  And  then  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  uttered  <*  Alas !  my 
poor  mother,  what  will  be  your  bitter  disappointment — and  for  what  ? 
That  your  kind  heart  had  over  estimated  my  abilities,  and  I  have  failed — 
failed  in  that  which  I  now  feel  would  be  as  easy  to  me  as  to  write  my 
name."  Here  was  a  clear  evidence  of  his  disposition.  The  dreaded 
Examination  over,  he  could  breathe  freely,  his  spirits  rose,  his  nerves 
became  strong  again — but,  alas,  too  late.  I  intimated  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  forget  the  evil  day,  and  prove  on  the  next  trial  how  su- 
perior he  was  to  those  with  whom  he  had  contended,  and  so  we  parted, 
as  warm  friends  should  part 

"You  acted  kindly  and  well,"  said  the  General.  "I  must  know  this  lad ; 
he  will  yet  do  credit  to  the  service.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  I  shall 
write  to  the  Duke,  and  ask  for  your  appointment,  not  in  the  Hussars, 
but  in  that  gallant  Regiment  which  I  have  so  often  led  to  victory — ihe 
14th  Light  Dragoons.  True,  they  have  recently  met  with  a  trifling 
reverse  to  their  hitherto  untarnished  fame.  But  for  all  that,  no  better 
or  braver  corps  has  the  honour  of  serving  the  Sovereign  of  England." 

"Be  it  so,  dear  General,  you  have  but  to  order  and  I  obey.  Did  I  not 
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so  feel,  ungrateful  should  I  be  to  him  to  whom  I  owe  so  much, 
(as  unworthy  the  memory  of  him  whose  name  1  bear,)  and  whose 
unceasing  kindness  to  me  as  to  her  who  brought  me  into  the 
world,  will  be  the  guiding  star  of  my  life.  But  now  permit  me  to 
aay  a  word  of  him  whom  hitherto  I  have  alluded  to  solely  as  the 
General.  Lieut-General  Molyneux,  G.C.B.,  and  K.C.H.,  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  a  cornet  of  Light  Dragoons,  having  the 
good  fortune,  the  very  least  of  his  merits,  to  be  a  member  of  that  race, 
who  since  the  termination  of  the  war  have  been  so  unjustly  despised  by 
Liverpool  Financiers  and  Cotton  Speculators— the  aristocracy,  not  of 
wealth,  but  o£  birth  aad  education ;  he  advanced  rapidly  in  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  and  at  thdeaHy  age  of  five  and  twenty,  obtained  the  rank 
of  Lieut-Colonel  together  with  ihfe  eonrmand  of  a  regiment  of  horse. 

This  rapid  promotion,  however,  not  uncommon  in  years  past,  was 
neither  gained  entirely  by  interest  or  money,  though  he  possessed  both,  but 
rather  from  the  military  genius— undaunted  bravery  combined  with 
untiring  zeal  and  admirable  conduct  displayed  both  in  the  field  as  in 
quarters — a  course  which  he  pursued  throughout  the  whole  Peninsular 
war,  in  almost  every  action  of  which  he  took  part,  save  two,  when 
severe  and  almost  mortal  wounds  confined  Turn  to  his  bed.  General 
Molyneux  still  lives  respected,  nay,  loved  by  his  friends  and  brother 
officers ;  and  yearly  takes  his  place  as  an  honoured  guest  at  the  table  of 
our  great  warrior,  not  the' least  valued  of  his  friends,  when  the  anni- 
versary of  that  glorious  day  in  the  history  of  England's  chivalry  occurs 
— the  never-to-be-forgotten  J  8th  of  June,  1815.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  look  forward  each  month'  fo>4he  Toll-book  of  military  and  naval 
anecdote,  the  "  United  Service  Magazine'/*  and  welcome  it  on  the  club 
taW«*  with  as  much  gusto  as  do  sportsmen  the  f '  Spotting  Magazine,"  and 
the  light  reading  world  of  all  classes  our  friends  Dickens  and  Lever, 
more  particularly  for  the  sake  of  those  dear  creatures,  who  are  also  wont 
at  times,  to  read  of  warriors  and  war's  alarms ;  and  also  doat  on  the 
very  idea  of  being  let  into  a  secret,  I  will  tell  them  that  my  illustri- 
ous friend,  the  G.C.B.,  stands  exactly  five  feet  eleven  in  his  boots—*- 
the  heels  of  which,  are  by  no  means  preposterous— nothing  can  be  more 
aristocratic  than  his  appearance. 

The  very  sight  of  his  remarkably  quiet  demeanour,  well  dressed  per- 
son, snow  white  hair  and  moustache,  well  fitting  gloves,  well  brushed 
hat,  and  polished  boots,  would  create  a  sensation  of  ungovernable  jealousy 
or  frenzy  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  may  be  found  among  the  military 
denouncers  to  whom  he  is  equally  superior  in  mind  as  in  charity  and 
courtesy.  I  would  add  that  the  Lieut-General,  aged  though  he  be,  has 
still  a  clear  and  laughing  eye,  and  a  smile  bright  as  the  sun  of  summer, 
sad  a  speech  mild  as  .that  of  a  gentle  woman,  and  yet  beneath  the  stars 
of  honor,  which  adorn  his  gallant  breast,  on  such  occasions  as  it  may  be 
his  duty  to  appear  therein,  there  beats  a  lion's  heart  with  the  nature  of 
a  child.  Indeed  one*  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to. witness  was  that  of  watching  this  aged  man,  who  has 
fed  squadrons,  regiments,  and  divisions  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
playing;  as  I  once  found  him  on  entering  suddenly  a  room,  at  hide-and- 
seek  with  a  little  iair-hair'd  blue-eyed  girl,  some  seven  years  of  age, 
the  daughter  of  a  lady  almost  young  enough  herself  to  be  his  child,  on 
whom  he  came  to  pay  a  morning  visit. 

Tell  me  young  ladies  if  such  a  man  as  this  was  not  fitted  to  gain 
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hearts  in  love  as  well  as  honors  in  war,  and  yet  he  is  still  an  old  bachelor. 
Why  so,  for  truly  it  is  strange,  that  one  possessing  every  requisite  to 
love  and  be  beloved  should  have  passed  through  life  unblessed  by  woman's 
companionship ;  moreover  with  means  and  station  enabling  him  to 
select  among  thousands,  I  shall  explain  to  you  hereafter.  In  the  mean* 
time  should  you  desire  to  prove  that  I  write  no  fiction,  walk  down  any 
day  when  the  legislature  is  assembled — for  the  Lieut.-General  is  honoured 
with  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons — walk  I  say  any  after- 
noon up  or  down  Parliament  Street,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five, 
and  the  chances  are  in  your  favour  that  you  behold  the  very  man  I  have 
described,  mounted  on  a  remarkably  handsome  dark  brown  cob,  followed 
by  a  groom,  riding  on  a  very  fine  thorough-bred  chesnut  horse,  with 
four  white  legs,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  been  dressed,  then  placed  under 
a  glass  case,  which  being  removed  he  has  been  lifted  on  his  horse ;  not  a 
ruffle  appears  on  the  beaver  of  his  hat,  not  a  spec  on  his  well  polished 
and  well  made  boots  and  buckskin  breeches ;  and  yet  is  his  attire  as 
plain  as  his  master's,  and  as  a  proof  of  like  master  like  man,  lei  any  one, 
be  he  who  he  may,  well  dressed  or  ill  dressed,  accost  him  as  one  man 
ought  to  address  another,  whatever  his  station  in  life,  and  assuredly 
would  he  receive  a  most  civil  reply.  Were  he  to  presume  otherwise  he 
would  continue  no  servant  of  the  General.  And  I,  the  son  of  a  beloved 
friend,  once  received  a  severe  rebuke  from  him  for  having  spoken  too 
hastily  to  this  said  groom,  who  had  forgotten  to  let  my  stirrups  down  a 
few  holes  when  awaiting  late  at  the  covert  side,  the  hounds  having 
found  their  fox.  If  you  thus  speak  to  a  servant,  said  he,  how  do  you 
expect  to  be  served  ;  all  men  have  hearts  to  feel  and  feelings  to  be  hurt, 
though  the  name  of  their  grandfather  does  not  happen  to  appear  in 
Burke.  Indeed  frequently  have  I  heard  him  thus  address  his  groom- 
Frank,  be  good  enough  to  ride  the  cob  to-morrow,  I  will  try  the  chesnut. 
All  this  may  appear  puerile,  nevertheless  it  is  fact  And  yet  such  men 
as  these  are  considered  as  a  burden  on  the  nation.  Previous  to  entering 
into  any  details  in  connection  with  the  early  military  life  of  the  Lieut- 
General  as  illustrative  of  the  army  as  it  was,  I  will  merely  name  that 
this  old  and  gallant  officer  has  expended  more  by  thousands  from  his 
own  private  means  to  serve  his  country  and  the  people,  as  they  are 
popularly  termed,  than  he  has  ever  received  either  in  pay  or  emolument 
from  his  long,  arduous,  and  valued  services.  And  after  fifty-six  years  of 
servitude  as  a  soldier ;  a  liberal  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
voting  with  the  majority  on  all  questions  of  just  and  reasonable  reform, 
but  manfully  opposing  all  the  unparalleled  humbug  of  peace  campaigners, 
setting  his  face  and  lifting  his  voice  against  all  retrenchments  and  re- 
ductions whose  tendency  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  and  honour  of 
England,  and  effective  as  solely  serving  those  who,  from  purely  selfish 
motives,  desire  to  create  a  name  without  the  most  remote  idea  of  benefit- 
ting the  revenue,  relieving  the  public  from  heavy  taxation,  or  serving  the 
poorer  class — the  Lieut.-General  for  more  years  than  I  can  tell  of  has 
served  his  country  honourably  abroad,  and  for  fifteen  has  advocated  in 
his  place  in  parliament  all  liberal  measures  tending  to  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-men  at  home ;  he  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill — he  voted  for 
Cathr  lie  Emancipation,  and  latterly  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws ; 
he  gives  lavishly  in  charity  both  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  his 
ear  is  never  deaf  to  the  cry  of  distress.  And  as  his  life's  blood  has  flowed, 
so  would  it  flow  again,  white  though  be  his  hair,  to  serve  his  country  and 
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his  Sovereign.  And  yet  this  man  as  firmly  votes  against  improper  re- 
daction whether  in  reference  to  the  army,  the  navy,  or  any  other  de* 
partment  of  the  state,  solely  that  he  has  known  war,  in  its  honours  and 
realities — and  has  therefore  learnt  more  truly  to  love  the  blessings  of 
peace,  which  he  with  so  many  others  well  know  can  only  be  maintained 
by  a  full  preparation  for  war.  All  the  speeches,  all  the  pamphlets,  all 
the  peace-meetings — agreeable  theories,  fallacies,  for  an  enemy's  pastime—* 
ridiculed  in  private  by  many  who  actually  support  them  in  public, 
will  far  less  attain  the  object  which  all  real  Christians  and  true- 
hearted  soldiers  desire,  than  a  knowledge  that  the  lion  of  England 
is  as  gentle  as  the  petted  lamb,  till  goaded  into  fury  by  the  dis- 
honour of  her  flag  or  injustice  to  her  people.  But  then  his  power,  as 
ever,  unsubdued,  but  deprive  the  lion  of  his  claws,  and  dogs  may 
worry  him. 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  of  the  army  as  it  was  during  the  war  cam- 
paign of  Lieutenant-General  Molyneux.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail 
his  early  career  as  a  subaltern  of  Light  Dragoons ;  a  few  brief  years 
placed  him  in  the  command  of  a  most  distinguished  cavalry  corps.  Till 
that  period  he  acted  as  most  other  young  men  do  with  means  at  com- 
mand, rank,  and  position.  His  field  of  action,  however,  was  not 
Hounslow  Heath,  or  Wimbledon  Common,  or  the  Downs  of  Brighton, 
but  the  burning  plains  of  India,  and  subsequently  on  the  blood-stained 
fields  of  the  Peninsular.  It  was  there,  under  the  orders  of  the  great 
commander,  his  steady  friend  and  patron,  he  learnt  the  art  of  war — it 
was  there  he  gained  well  deserved  honours  and  well  merited  rewards 
for  his  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  service  of  his  country,  bestowed 
on  him  not  for  haranguing,  exciting,  and  deluding  an  impoverished  peo- 
ple, till  he  wrung  from  their  slender  means  the  wherewithal  to  enrich 
himself,  but  for  leading  his  gallant  troops  to  overthrow  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  and  chase  a  despotic  usurper  from  the  throne  of  France. 

Bivouacked  in  Spain  one  calm  and  tranquil  night  at  the  end  of  April, 
when  the  stars  shone  brilliantly  in  the  heavens,  though  no  moon  lighted 
the  earth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Molyneux  commanded  the  cavalry 
piequets  of  the  army  under  Wellington.  The  embers  of  a  wood  fire, 
near  which  he  sat,  still  burned,  as  the  Colonel's  friend  and  companion, 
the  Major  of  the  regiment,  took  forth  a  burning  match  to  light  his 
cigar,  and  having  done  so,  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him  and  sat 
silently  by  the  side  of  his  young  commander.  Little  was  heard  in  the 
dead  of  night  save  the  rippling  of  the  mountain  stream  which  divided 
the  forces  of  England  from  the  rivalling  army  of  France,  which  ran  on 
monotonously  with  the  tread  of  sentries,  broken  only  by  the  occasional 
snort  of  a  horse  picquetted  at  hand. 

The  two  friends  sat  side  by  side  for  some  time  in  silence,  till  at  length 
the  Colonel  turning  to  his  friend  of  schoolboy  days^—for  they  had  been 
together  at  Eton — said : — 

"  Herbert,  why  so  dull  to-night  ? — such  is  not  your  usual  custom, 
even  though  the  hour  of  battle  and  danger  may  be  nigh — come,  tell 
me  a  tale  of  love  or  of  slaughter,  for  I  feel  little  induced  to  slumber  on 
my  post ;  though,  forsooth,  I  envy  those  poor  fellows  who  lay  stretched 
beneath  yon  trees ;  alas !  many  perchance  may  sleep  in  death  ere  the 
setting  of  to-morrow's  sun." 

"Such,  Molyneux,  is  precisely  the  feeling  which  oppresses  my  heart  in 
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reference  to  myself.  Dear  Frank,  pardon  me  that  I  drop  all  profes- 
sional distinctions  at  this  moment,  and  return  to  the  early  recollections 
of  our  schoolboy  days  and  youthful  friendships — for  something 
tells  me,  I  fear  too  truly,  that  this  is  the  last  night  we  may  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  together  in  confidence ;  so  permit  me,  while  God  wills 
it,  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  without  reserve,  for  in  truth  I  have  some 
heart  secrets  that  to  none  I  would  desire  to  make  known  more  than  to 
so  true  a  friend  as  you." 

"  Banish,  I  entreat  you,"  replied  Molyneux,  "  all  such  idle  ideas,  my 
dear  Herbert.  God  is  with  us  all  in  the  hour  of  battle  as  in  the  day  of 
home  joys ;  and  believe  me,  it  is  not  well  to  attempt,  or  by  such  wild 
fancies  as  those  which  oppress  you,  to  anticipate  His  will ;  none  of  us 
dare  predict  the  events  of  to-morrow ;  and  as  a  soldier  in  the  field 
must  ever  be  prepared  to  meet  death,  as  should  all  Christians,  at  any 
moment  it  may  please  God  to  call  him.  But  of  this  I  am  well  assured, 
that  should  the  host  of  armed  men  who  now  rest  by  the  side  of  their 
bivouac  fires  on  yon  mountain  slopes,  meet  us  to-morrow  on  the  battle 
ground,  where  deeds  of  gallantry  are  performed,  there  will  you  be 
found.  So  once  more  I  beseech  you  banish  all  unhappy  thoughts,  or 
you  will  cause  me  to  be  as  superstitious  as  you  appear  to  be." 

"  Well,  Colonel,  well — doubtless  you  are  right ;  and  believe  me,  it  is 
not  of  the  horrors  of  battle  that  I  am  thinking.  There  are  times  when 
even  the  most  hilarious  are  oppressed  ;  and  I  that  am  generally  so  joyous 
when  the  hour  of  sadness  comes  perhaps  feel  more  acutely  than  most 
others.  A  sensitive  mind,  bright  as  it  may  be  in  the  hour  of  gladness, 
has,  believe  me,  moments  of  depression  which  though  probably  over- 
balanced by  hours  of  untold  joy,  are  nevertheless  more  acutely  felt  than 
by  those  who  pass  through  the  even  tenour  of  life  undisturbed  by  great 
joy  or  grief,  and  such  is  my  case.  Though  I  must  and  can  look  on 
death  as  a  soldier  should  do,  and  at  the  same  time  pray  fervently  to 
escape  the  probable  bloodshed  of  to-morrow,  I  do  so,  however,  more 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  anguish  for  those  I  may  leave  behind,  than  from 
any  thought  of  self.  To  you,  my  gallant  commander,  I  may  appear 
weak  and  puerile  when  I  acid  that  a  feverish  dream  has  often  caused 
me  to  awake  in  sorrow,  and  yet  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  but  a 
dream.  Hours  of  daylight  have  passed  away  ere  I  have  been  enabled 
to  cast  off  the  depression  which  has  clung  to  my  heart  in  spite  of  myself,  so 
firmly  did  it  affect  the  workings  of  the  mind ;  and  now  there  is  something 
which  tells  me,  dear  friend,  that  this  is  the  last  night  that  we  shall  ever 
sit  side  by  side  beneath  the  canopy  of  yon  brilliant  heaven,  whose  my- 
riads of  glittering  stars  appear  to  shine  on  us  as  if  in  commiseration  of 
such  beings  as  we  are." 

"  Come,  cast  off,  I  beseech  you,  such  dismal  fancies.  Here,  take  a 
draught  of  this  excellent  Cognac — it  will  cheer  your  heart  and  scare 
away  the  diable  bleu,  as  our  friends  beyond  yon  rippling  stream  pro- 
nounce all  which  interposes  between  them  and  their  hilarity." 

"  Readily  will  I  drink  your  health,  and  success  to  our  arms,  as  honour 
to  you,  for  well  I  know  you  will  have  gained  it  ere  the  sun  is  high 
above  the  summit  of  yon  mountain.  But  this  night  or  never  I  must 
put  your  friendship  to  the  test,  by  relating  to  you  a  tale  known  only  to 
one  beloved  friend  save  yourself,  in  addition  to  her  whose  life  may  be  for 
ever  embittered  by  the  chances  of  this  dire  war.   More  J  must  crave. 

• 
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Having  listened  to  this  sad  story,  that  you  will  act  hereafter  as  you 
have  hitherto  acted,  as  my  brother." 

"  Speak,  then,  Herbert,  speak  freely  ;  •  for  I  see  you  are  in  earnest, 
and  be  assured,  though  I  earnestly  pray  God  to  spare  your  young  life, 
and  rather  take  mine,  that  you  may  secure  that  eminence  in  your  pro- 
fession, towards  which  you  have  already  evinced  high  qualities.  Speak, 
I  say,  and  be  satisfied  that,  while  living,  what  you  tell  shall  be  sacred  ; 
if  death  come,  you  shall  never  find  me  wanting  in  carrying  out  any 
desire  of  your  heart." 

"  Of  that  I  am  well  assured ;  and  therefore  have  I  selected  your  ear 
to  listen  to  my  sadness — your  generous  care  to  befriend  the  surviving. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  you  would  equally  have  been  the  chosen  one  to 
whom  I  should  have  revealed  my  joys. 

"  You  may  recollect,  dear  Molyneux,  that  not  many  years  after  I 
had  left  Eton,  and  joined  our  gallant  regiment,  chance,  or  the  fate  of 
the  rosters,  so  directed  that  I  was  ordered  to  one  of  the  western  coun- 
ties on  detachment.     Our  corps  was  then  at  D  r.     Alone  in  the 

country,  with  the  important  command  of  about  a  score  of  dragoons,  I 
was,  as  you  may  readily  suppose,  only  too  happy  to  avail  myself  of  the 
many  kind  invitations  I  received  to  visit  the  neighbouring  gentlemen's 
seats ;  and,  being  an  ardent  sportsman,  passed  my  time  pleasantly 
enough.  During  one  of  my  shooting  excursions,  I  managed,  unknow- 
ingly, to  follow  a  covey  over  some  land  where  permission  to  shoot  had 
not  been  granted  to  me,  and  was  crossing  a  turnip  field,  when  my  dogs 
stood.  A  covey  rose.  I  fired  right  and  left,  with  success,  and  having 
bagged  my  birds  was  about  to  walk  on,  when  there  appeared  through 
an  adjacent  gap  in  the  hedge  a  tall  figure,  mounted  on  a  short- 
legged  powerful  poney.  Without  saying  a  word,  he  rode  straight 
through  the  turnips  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  and,  coming  close  to  my 
side,  was  about  to  collar  me.  This  insult,  however,  I  was  not  prepared 
to  accept ;  and  as  I  drew  back  I  had  time  to  examine  my  enemy.  Jn 
the  first  place,  his  costume  was  half  that  of  a  sportsman,  half  that  of 
a  yeoman ;  nevertheless,  there  was  an  air  about  his  whole  person  which 
was  unmistakeable,  and  a  refinement,  even  in  his  country  attire,  that 
evinced  both  taste  and  character.  His  person  was  trim  and  gaunt ; 
but  the  brilliant  eye  and  marked  outline  of  his  countenance  spoke  mind 
and  benevolence.  In  no  rough  words,  but  with  much  excitement,  he 
thus  addressed  me:  1  By  the  light  of  day  !  I  have  caught  you  at  last, 
have  I,  my  lad ;  and  you  shall  smart  for  it ;  I  have  been  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  the  poachers,  who  have  the  best  of  my  birds— few  havo 
they  left  me — and  I  had  hoped  to  keep  a  few  partridges,  at  least,  were 
it  only  to  please  my  darling  child,  who  is  ill,  and  can  eat  little  else. 
But  you  are  determined  not  to  leave  me  one;  and,  I  repeat,  you  shall 
smart  for  it,  if  there  is  law  in  the  land.  At  all  events,  you  might 
have  had  the  delicacy  to  shoot  with  an  air-gun  by  moonlight,  instead  of 
plundering  my  property  under  my  very  nose'  I  allowed  him  time  to 
cool,  and  then  calmly  replied :  *  Sir,  you  have  mistaken  me/  for  his 
voice  convinced  me  he  was  a  gentleman.  '  I  fancy  I  have  been  mis- 
taken in  my  right  to  shoot  here.'  In  fact,  in  a  few  words  I  explained 
to  him  that  I  was  sporting  by  permission  on  the  estate  of  a  gentleman 
whom  I  named,  adding  that  if  unintentionally  I  had  wandered  oflf  my 
beat  beyond  the  limits  allowed  me,  I  greatly  regretted  it,  the  more 
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that  it  had  caused  him  to  insult  me.  As  for  your  sick  daughter,  sir, 
I  beg  you  will  express  my  regret  to  her,  and  bear  to  her,  with  my 
compliments,  a  brace  of  birds  in  addition  to  those  which  belonged  to 
you,  as  an  earnest  of  my  apology/  A  quiet  word  turneth  away  wrath  ; 
and  I  soon  found  that  the  excitement  of  the  man  was  no  criterion 
under  which  to  judge  his  character. 

"  He  not  only  accepted  my  apologies,  but  also  expressed  regret  at  his 
hasty  manner  of  accosting  me.  Having  done  so,  he  pressed  me  to  walk 
towards  his  home,  and  partake  of  rest  and  refreshment.  Fatigued  with 
a  long  morning's  walk,  and  little  sport,  added  to  the  curiosity  of  hear- 
ing more  of  the  man  himself,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  myself  in  reference 
to  his  daughter's  indisposition,  I  freely  assented.  And,  dismounting 
from  his  pony,  he  led  the  way.  As  we  crossed  the  country  somewhat 
further  than  I  imagined,  all  of  which  he  pronounced  as  his  property, 
I  was,  at  all  events,  satisfied  he  was  rich,  and  soon  became  better  con- 
vinced of  his  real  position.  '  Come/'  said  he,  as  we  approached  some 
splendid  woodlands, '  we  will  soon  shake  hands  beneath  my  roof,  and 
henceforth  be  friends ;  for  I  fancy,  or  I  misjudge  you,  you  will  ere  long 
be  fully  engaged  in  fighting  beyond  the  rocky  shores  of  merrie  Eng- 
land ;  and,  lor  my  part,  I  shall  be  glad  that  when  amid  the  Spanish 
mountains  your  heart  bears  fond  remembrance  of  our  wooded  homes.' 

"  Alas !  how  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  recollect  those  words.  '  You 
have  rightly  guessed/  I  added :  *  I  am  the  officer  in  command  of  the 

detachment  at  C  '    *  I  thought  as  much,  and  a  gallant  profession 

you  have  selected/  We  now  merged  from  the  woods  to  an  open  park, 
scattered  o'er  with  noble  oaks,  the  growth  of  centuries ;  on  an  eminence 
stood  a  column  to  commemorate  some  former  deed  of  one  of  the  family  ; 
this  I  had  seen  in  the  distance,  and  on  inquiry  I  had  been  told  that 

it  belonged  to  Lord  ■          Therefore,  as  we  approached  a  handsome 

mansion,  the  appearance  of  which  bore  ample  testimony  of  age  and  aris- 
tocratic proprietors,  I  turned  to  my  companion,  and  said,  *  I  have  the 
honour  to  address  Lord  — -  ?  '  *  You  have,  my  lad/  he  replied ;  '  and 
I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  Lieut.  Herbert  Grafton.  Doubtless  you 
have  heard  strange  tales  of  my  stinginess,  and  so  forth  ;  and,  when  all 
the  country  round  have  been  feasting  and  fussing  you,  or  your  handsome 
uniform,  I  have  not  paid  you  the  poor  compliment  of  a  visit,  Lord 
Lieutenant  though  I  be  of  the  country.  Confounded  ill-graced  old 
curmudgeon,  am  I  not  ?  But  look  you,  lad ;  you  have  an  open,  frank 
countenance,  and  more,  your  words  and  bearing  bespeak  truly  the  gen- 
tleman. Therefore  will  I  be  frank  with,  and  tell  you,  that,  possessed 
of  all  the  broad  lands— of  all  the  vast  wood  around  that  large  man- 
sion, I  have  scarcely  the  means  to  keep  it  up.' " 

The  late  Peer  was  a  gambler,  and  ruined  by  the  expenses  of  the  law, 
and  lawyers,  of  all  profession  in  this  county  that  which  most  requires 
reforming. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Tab  Blue  Book  is  out,  and  may  serre  to  prove  that  in  the  inquiry 
relative  to  the  administration  of  the  army,  no  department  in  the  state 
can  come  out  with  more  credit  from  the  investigation.  Faults,  and  a 
few  abuses  of  long  standing  have  certainly  appeared,  only,  I  trust,  to  be 
corrected  and  amended.  This  document,  which  is  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  report  of  the  committee,  is  further  of  great  value,  as  it  removes 
charges  and  aspirations  thrown  out  against  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
which  have  no  real  foundation  ;  for  after  all,  although  nominally  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  he  has  not  that  control  over  it  which  is  supposed, 
and  which  he  certainly  ought  to  have.  What  must  astonish  every  one 
who  gives  the  matter  consideration,  is  to  find  by  the  statement  of  the 
Secret  ary-at- War  "  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  distribution  of  honours,  conferred  on  those  who  have  served 
under  him." 

By  the  strangest  anomaly  amounting  to  absurdity,  it  is  shewn  that 
these  recommendations  to  the  notice  of  the  Sovereign  emanate  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  who  is  by  courtesy  called  Secretary  of  War 
and  Colonies.  That  this  great  man  who  has  the  trifling  task  of  admin- 
istering our  colonial  empire  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  the 
amount  of  force  in  these  dependencies  is  perhaps  fair  and  right,  but 
that  he  should  assume  the  patronage  of  honours  and  distinctions  con- 
ferred on  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  is  an  arrangement  worthy  of  the 
government  of  Goihem. 

In  common  with  all  those  who  honour  and  love  the  profession  of 
arms,  I  have  been  truly  disgusted  with  this  discovery;  yet  I  have  found 
consolation  in  reflecting  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  are  relieved  from  the  imputations 
cast  upon  them  of  partiality  and  injustice* 

The  strange  and  absurd  appointments  to  high  situations  on  the  staff 
of  the  army  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  years,  the  nomina- 
tion of  naval  aides-de-camp,  conferring  good  service  pensions  on  men 
who  never  did  anything  to  deserve  them ;  making  commissioners  of 
sewers  and  drains,  and  superintendants  of  meal  tubs,  knights  of  the 
military  order  of  the  bath,  with  a  hundred  other  such  monstrosities,  are 
no  longer  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  First 
Lord,  but  find  their  true  paternity  in  the  office  of  a  civilian,  who  if  he 
minded  his  own  business  would  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  the  wide 
spread  dominions  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  It  appears  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  troops  in  Great  Britain  is  effected  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, those  in  the  colonies  are  planted  there  by  the  soi-disanl  Secretary 
of  War  and  Colonies,  and  that  the  real  Secretary-at-War  marches  the 
reliefs  to  the  Tower.  With  such  a  conglomerate  military  administra- 
tion, and  such  counteracting  powers,  can  our  disasters  during  the  war 
surprise  any  one  ?  We  can  now  see  the  first  causes  that  led  to  the 
affairs  of  Ferrol,  Ostend,  Egyptian  second  expedition,  Buenos  Ay  res, 
Walcheren,  and  Afghanistan.    If  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
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should  produce  no  other  fruits,  a  vast  advantage  will  be  gained  by  let- 
ting in  a  light  on  these  underhand  proceedings,  and  1  trust  the  report  of 
those  gentlemen  will  go  the  length  of  recommending  the  institution  of 
two  officers,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  Minister  of  Naval  Affairs,  who 
shall  have  full  discretion  and  power  over  everything  in  their  respective 
departments.  These  functionaries  are  perfectly  familiar  with  other 
nations,  and  their  value  must  be  evident  to  every  man  of  common  sense 
and  understanding ;  but  common  sense  has  not  much  to  do  with  the 
Treasury  decisions,  and  the  very  rumour  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
throw  the  whole  back-stair  influence  of  Downing- street  into  a  fever  of 
alarm  and  resistance. 

His  Grace  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  in  his  time  been  involved  in 
various  difficulties,  military  and  political,  from  which  he  has  triumph- 
antly extricated  himself ;  but  I  question  if  he  ever  was  placed  in  a 
more  painful  position  than  having  to  yield  his  better  judgment  to  the 
sinister  influence  that  I  have  just  alluded  to. 

Putting  aside  every  idea  of  corrupt  motives,  some  of  the  recent 
appointments  can  only  find  their  parallel  in  the  degenerate  administra- 
tion of  the  army  by  Lord  Amherst ;  and  the  gallant  soldier,  only  nomin- 
ally Commander-in-Chief,  is  forced  to  give  his  unwilling  sanction  to 
arrangements  that  have  created  astonishment  and  disgust  in  the  minds 
of  every  old  soldier,  and  even  occasioned  civilians  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  last  word  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 

I  trust  that  when  Parliament  meet,  and  has  disposed  of  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals,  that  they  will  turn  their  attention  to  this  monstrous 
abuse  of  military  patronage,  and  enable  both  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  First  Lord  to  decide  respectively  on  the  merits  of  officers 
under  their  control,  and  give  rewards  to  those  only  who  deserve  them. 
Surely  our  senators  will  feel  indignant  to  see  the  head  of  the  army 
thus 

— "  Cabin'd  cribb'd,  confln'd,  bound  in," 

that  he  cannot  turn  on  any  side  without  finding  a  stumbling  block  in 
his  way.  Should  he,  concurrent  with  the  Secretary -at- War,  wish  to 
see  the  soldiers  better  lodged,  with  reference  to  health,  cleanliness, 
decency  and  comfort,  the  "  niggardly"  Board  of  Ordnance  stops  the 
way,  and  says  no.    Is  this  to  be  longer  endured  ? 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  kept  every 
other  branch  of  the  military  in  the  best  state  of  discipline  and  working 
order,  and  as  far  as  in  his  power  has  improved  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  soldier,  and  thus  raised  him  in  the  scale  of  society  by 
offering  such  encouragement  and  reward  as  the  penury  of  our  finances 
will  admit. 

I  have  seen  with  pleasure  the  condition  of  the  private  soldier  amelio- 
rated, even  beyond  what  the  wildest  imagination  would  have  conceived 
fifty  years  since ;  the  severe  and  indiscriminate  infliction  of  punishments 
awarded  without  reference  to  the  gradations  of  offences  done  away, 
and  leniency  even  carried  to  an  extreme,  which  I  much  fear  may  in  the 
future  be  detrimental  to  strict  discipline.  I  have  seen  the  word  reward, 
previously  unknown  in  our  military  annals,  introduced  with  the  most 
beneficial  effect ;  long  and  faithful  services  acknowledged  by  the  increase 
of  pay ;  and  the  breasts  of  our  bid  war  soldiers  decorated  with  the 
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tokens  of  their  Sovereign's  regard — the  allotment  of  pensions  to 
wounded  or  disabled  soldiers — shortening  the  periods  of  service,  and  * 
facilities  granted  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase  their  discharge ;  while 
the  periods  of  colonial  service  have  been  abridged,  and  brought  within 
fixed  limits,  with  many  other  minor  advantages,  such  as  savings-banks, 
&&  &c* 

These  are  unquestionably  very  great  benefits  conferred  on  a  most  \ 
meritorious  class  of  her  Majesty's  servants.  Our  national  finances  will 
not  admit  of  further  increase  of  pay,  but  a  few  things  remain  to  be 
accomplished  to  render  in  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  private 
soldier  equal  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  labouring  classes.  I  mean 
the  extension  of  barrack  accommodation,  and  the  perfect  separation  of 
the  married  soldiers  from  their  comrades.  These  are  indispensable,  as 
bearing  on  the  health  and  consequent  length  of  service  of  the  men,  and 
on  the  ground  of  common  delicacy  and  morality  of  the  mass.  Vain, 
however,  have  been  these  appeals  hitherto  on  this  subject ;  the  lodgings 
and  comforts  of  the  soldiers  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  body 
having  no  connection  with  the  army,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  it,  and 
thus  it  will  remain  as  long  as  the  Board  of  Ordnance  holds  its  present 
anomalous  position  in  the  public  service. 

Rising  upwards  in  the  scale,  the  march  of  improvement  seems  sud- 
denly to  be  checked :  with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  colour* 
Serjeants,  nothing  of  any  value  has  been  conferred  on  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers ;  who  may  be  compared  to  the  great  fly-wheel  of  an 
engine,  that  gives  momentum  and  regularity  to  all  the  operations. 
Financial  objections  arise  to  the  increase  of  their  pay,  but  we  may  ask 
the  logicians  of  the  War  Office,  why  it  is  that  the  private  soldier  re- 
ceives increase  of  pay  for  good  servitude,  while  the  Serjeants  do  not,  let 
their  merits  be  what  they  may  ?  Even  those  who,  as  privates,  received 
good  conduct  pay,  lose  it  when  they  become  Serjeants ! 

The  same  plea  of  national  poverty  keeps  down  the  rate  of  pay  of  the 
commissioned  officers,  which  has  not  been  increased,  except  by  a  frac- 
tion, not  amounting  on  an  average  to  a  third,  since  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  junior  ranks  of  the  army  has 
been  to  establish  a  permanent  tax  on  their  parents,  varying  from  £80  to 
£400  a  year,  consequently  has  placed  the  sons  of  officers,  and  all  others 
hearing  the  false  title  of  "  soldiers  of  fortune,"  in  a  degrading  position 
with  relation  to  their  comrades.  But  as  this  state  of  things  is  with  the 
junior  branches,  the  evil  is  much  enhanced  in  the  case  of  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  in  most  cases  he  has  no  private  fortune,  as  his  patrimony  has 
been  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  his  commissions,  while  he  has  to  bear 
the  increased  expense  attending  his  position  in  society,  on  an  income  on 
*  par  with  a  second  class  clerk  in  the  Horse  Guards. 

The  only  actual  benefit  the  subalterns  of  the  army  have  derived  for 
many  years,  and  with  which  many  of  them  could  dispense,  has  been  to 
give  them  something  to  do ;  the  ancient  easy  mode  of  killing  Father 
Time  has  been  superseded  by  a  "  confidential  memorandum/'  in  place  of 
studying  the  diagrams  of  a  billiard  table,  the  "ingenuous  youth"  has 
to  find  the  value  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  be  able  to  tell 
what  two  other  angles  they  are  equivalent  to,  and  in  lieu  of  studying 
the  eyes  of  intelligent  milliners,  he  has  to  pore  over  the  chapters  of 
Kings,  and  find  out  what  the  cost  of  half  a  dosen  shirts  will  be,  the 
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price  of  one  being  4#.  6tf.  After  two  centuries  of  insouciance,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  that  officers  entering  the  army  should  have  in 
some  degree  the  education  of  gentlemen.  The  lovers  of  hacknied  ways 
were  much  alarmed  at  this  deviation  from  the  beaten  track,  and  all  sorts 
of  obstacles  and  difficulties  were  raised ;  but  the  common  sense  view  of 
the  case  and  the  words  of  authority  carried  the  day ;  the  experiment 
has  clearly  succeeded.  Not  to  allow  this  acquired  knowledge  to  evapo- 
rate in  the  dissipations  of  youth,  it  has  been  ruled  that  what  has  been 
gained  shall  be  retained,  and  addition  made  ;  the  junior  ranks  are  not 
to  be  leaped  over  without  an  additional  examination,  which  we  presume 
will  be  made  at  home  at  Sandhurst,  and  abroad  by  the  senior  officer  of 
the  Engineers,  for  the  present.  The  question  arises,  how  is  it  to  be 
ascertained  that  this  labour  is  not  thrown  away — will  there  in  future  be 
a  yearly  examination  of  the  captains,  by  the  Inspecting  General,  and  is 
the  present  generation  of  general  officers  capable  of  the  task  ? 

Having  made  a  step  in  progress  as  regards  the  mass  of  officers,  we 
next  come  to  inquire  if  any  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  Staff. 

The  word  itself  is  more  expressive  in  English  than  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, for  it  implies  the  support  and  prop  of  the  services,  as  bread  is 
said  to  be  "  the  staff  of  life ;"  let  us  see  how  this  promise  is  fulfilled. 
To  begin  with  the  beginning,  the  Regimental  Staff-— we  may  fairly  say 
that  in  our  service  it  is  the  best  of  staffs  that  we  possess ;  it  is  a  well 
organised  and  a  most  excellent  instrument  for  the  purposes  of  order  and 
discipline,  but  like  every  thing  else  in  our  service,  there  are  some  ano- 
malies. How  comes  it  that  the  Royal  Artillery  have  twelve  adjutants 
at  one  head  quarters,  while  the  Marines  with  more  than  double  the 
numerical  force,  and  divisional  head  quarters,  have  only  nine  ?  With 
the  new  educational  qualifications  for  the  rank  of  captain,  it  may  be  a 
sort  of  puxzle  for  an  adjutant  of  the  Line  to  find  time  to  study  his 
Euclid. 

General  Staff. 

This  is  a  phrase  very  commonly  in  use,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  say  what  it  means,  whether  a  mere  abstract  idea,  or  an  actual 
and  living  body ;  in  the  latter  case  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  At  the 
Horse  Guards  there  are  an  Adjutant-General,  a  Quartermaster-General, 
and  a  Military  Secretary.  The  Commander-in-Chief  looks  in  and 
gives  directions,  being  a  sort  of  half  Minister  of  War,  the  other  moiety 
being  planted  in  the  War  Office  below.  This  is  called  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  Army,  but  there  are  no  head  quarters  for  the  Staff,  where  a 
workman  may  be  looked  for  when  wanted ;  simply,  because  there  is  no 
such  corps  in  existence.  The  staff  of  a  British  army  has  neither  locality 
nor  permanence ;  it  is  ever  fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  a  collection  of  all 
sorts  scrambled  together  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  without  system 
and  without  coherence. 

No  officer  can  now  be  appointed  to  an  ensigncy  without  undergoing 
a  preliminary  examination,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  not 
allowed  to  evaporate,  for  a  further  test  is  required  before  obtaining  a 
company.  The  present  officers  of  the  Staff  have  had  no  professional 
education,  those  who  will  succeed  them  must  have  the  preliminary  proof 
as  ensigns,  or  in  getting  companies ;  but  anything  beyond  this  rudimen- 
ts! instruction  does  not  exist.   To  have  an  educated  Army  and  an 
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tmlettered  Staff  is  similar  to  having  all  the  working  part  of  a  machine 
in  high  order  and  polish,  while  the  lever,  or  motive  power,  is  rusty  and 
dilapidated.  What  gives  greater  force  to  this  strange  anomaly  is,  thai 
those  officers  who  receive  certificates  of  superior  acquirements  in  the 
most  scientific  branches  of  tKeir  profession,  are  never  appointed  to  the 
Staff  for  that  cause  alone,  unless  they  come  in  as  upper  servants  from 
Parliamentary  or  family  influence. 

General  Pipkins  is  appointed  Governor  of  Booby  Island,  he  takes 
with  him  his  son,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  military  secretary,  without 
its  being  required  that  he  should  know  any  thing  of  military  affairs,  and 
has  a  nephew  as  riding  aide-de-camp.  The  deputy-assistant  adjutant* 
general  and  the  deputy-assistant  quartermaster-general  are  furnished 
by  the  Horse  Guards;  in  the  course  of  time,  one  or  both  of  these 
latter  appointments  may  become  vacant,  by  death  or  otherwise,  General 
P.  gets  his  son  or  his  nephew  into  the  berth  as  being  of  more  per- 
manence, and  brings  in  again  a  new  scion  of  his  own  stock  for  his  per- 
sonal staff.  That  is  the  way  the  Staff  of  the  Army  is  created  and  kept 
up ;  little  wonder  then  that  it  has  produced  such  poor  fruit. 

They  say  in  Scotland,  "  aince  provost  aye  my  laird,"  once  on  the 
staff,  no  man  will  get  off  it,  if  it  can  be  avoided  by  himself  or  his  friends* 
Before  General  Pipkins's  five  years  are  expired,  he  has  secured  two 
permanent  berths  for  his  dear  boys,  either  as  D.A.A.G.,  D.A.Q.M.G., 
brigade-major,  or  has  handed  one  of  them  over  to  some  friend  who 
succeeds  him  as  military  secretary  (which  means  upper  servant).  Thus 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  at  other  people's  expense,  the  youth 
glides  along  through  his  regimental  promotion,  with  or  without  pur* 
chase,  until  he  arrives  to  be  eldest  captain,  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
either  by  death  or  retirement,  and  he  succeeds,  as  in  a  recent  case,  to  be 
major  in  fifteen  years ;  one  captain  may  be  spared  out  of  ten,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  two  effective  majors ;  our  staff  friend  magnanimously 
goes  on  half-pay,  and  continues  in  his  position.  If  there  should  be  a 
combat  with  Kaffirs,  a  butchery  of  fat  Chinese,  a  fight  with  New  Zea* 
land  cannibals,  or  a  skirmish  with  Dutch  Boers,  our  friend  becomes 
Beut^oolonel  by  brevet,  and  then  goes  on  gradually  either  on  or  off  the 
staff  with  little  to  do  in  either  case,  until  he  becomes  a  general  officer, 
and  is  called  on  to  give  his  opinion  about  a  regiment,  the  only  know* 
ledge  of  that  kind  he  ever  imbibed  being  during  the  two  years  he  served 
as  ensign,  "  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations,"  and  which  he  has 
lone  since  forgotten. 

In  their  progress  upwards,  if  any  of  these  gents  should  be  asked  by 
some  commanding  officer  for  information  on  any  point,  he  will  invoke 
my  name  without  permission  and  reply,  "  Haw  !  haw  !  re-ally  I  don't 
just  recollect  at  present,  but  I  dare  say  Frostyface,  the  town  adjutant, 
or  Biddle,  the  general's  clerk,  could  inform  you." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  have  exaggerated  this  description ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  rather  softened  the  picture  than  otherwise,  and  could 
bring  a  host  of  proofs  dead  and  living,  that  the  general  staff  of  the  army 
is  for  the  greater  part  devoid  of  all  instruction  required  by  their  high 
position  in  the  army. 

If  the  troops  of  the  line,  officers  and  men,  receive  a  professional  edu- 
cation a  fortiori  those  who  lend  and  direct  their  movements  ought  to 
have  something  superior,  and  not  be  left  in  total  ignorance  of  their 
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most  essential  duties.  In  all  foreign  services  the  officers  designed  for 
the  staff,  go  through  like  other  candidates,  a  course  of  rudimental  in- 
struction, similar  to  that  at  Sandhurst,  then  have  two  years  extra  hard 
study  in  the  higher  branches,  to  qualify  them  for  what  they  aspire  to, 
when  they  have  passed  through  that  rigid  ordeal,  they  are  sent  to  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  on  the  strength  of  which  they  are  borne,  in  order  to 
learn  all  the  mechanical  portion  of  their  duties  and  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  domestic  economy  and  minutiae  of  a  regiment.  When  that  period 
has  elapsed  they  are  brought  again  into  the  staff  corps,  as  vacancies  or 
the  exigency  of  the  service  requires.  Becoming  distinguished  on  the 
staff,  they  gain  promotion  in  the  line ;  and  thus  by  alternating  the 
practice  of  their  duties,  they  become  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
profession  in  all  its  branches. 

These  officers  not  only  improve  themselves  in  what  is  essential,  but 
have  the  means  and  power  to  forward  the  instruction  of  the  regimental 
officers  in  the  more  scientific  branches  of  their  profession ;  as  they  are 
borne  on  the  effective  strength  of  their  several  corps,  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, they  add  nothing  on  the  regimental  charge,  while  they  increase 
the  moral  power,  and  efficiency.  We  have  copied  almost  every  thing,  - 
nomenclature  included,  from  continental  armies,  it  would  seem  extra- 
ordinary, that  we  have  never  imitated  this  most  reasonable  and  useful 
institution.  The  two  great  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way,  are  patron- 
age, and  favouritism :  until  we  can  break  through  these  trammels,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  expect,  that  our  army  can  be  put  on  that  effective 
scale,  which  its  own  merits  claim,  and  that  is  loudly  called  for  by  those 
who  have  its  interests  at  heart.  What  is  a  musical  band  without  a 
leader  ?  what  is  an  army  without  a  competent  and  scientific  staff? 

I  shall  shew  this  inefficiency  by  one  example  of  such  recent  date  that 
it  is  within  the  recollection  of  a  large  portion  of  the  present  military 
generation.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  the  Peninsula,  it  was  soon  evident,  that  it  was  a  body  of 
nearly  untried  troops,  without  any  military  organisation  to  insure  the 
success  of  its  movements.  His  Grace  had  to  contend  with  the  divided 
views  and  interests  of  the  ministry  at  home,  and  to  combat  the  indolence, 
pride,  and  stupidity  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  authorities.  Besides 
this  heavy  and  difficult  labour  he  had  to  organize  his  own  army  in  all 
its  branches. 

The  Commissariat  was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  men  who  might 
have  been  classed  generally  as  accountants,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the 
duties  connected  with  extensive  military  operations ;  the  country  in 
which  these  were  carried  on,  the  most  difficult  in  Europe  to  obtain 
supplies.  This  branch  of  the  service  not  only  required  to  be  put  on  a 
solid  footing,  but  demanded  constant  supervision.  His  next  labour  was 
to  give  vitality,  instruction,  and  intelligence  of  their  duties  to  the 
numerous  staff  of  the  army ;  they  were  for  a  large  portion  of  the  haw ! 
haw  !  genus,  but  there  were  among  them  several  men  of  experience 
and  judgment,  amongst  these  his  Grace  was  very  fortunate  in  his 
Quartermaster-General,  and  his  personal  staff  shewed  activity,  zeal,  and 
intelligence.  By  means  of  selection,  and  by  discarding  some  official  pets, 
sent  out  to  him  by  ministerial  favour,  the  staff  in  the  Peninsula  gra- 
dually assumed  a  better  form,  and  became  instructed  in  the  details  of 
their  duties,  in  that  best  of  schools— practical  warfare ;  and  for  their  ser- 
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vices  and  exertions  were  duly  rewarded.  After  the  short  peace  of  1 8 1 4, 
these  officers  were  in  common  parlance  sent  "  to  the  right  about ;"  there 
was  no  home,  no  resting  place  for  them  in  the  service. 

When  the  return  of  Bonaparte  caused  the  assembly  of  our  army  in 
Belgium,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  suppose  that  the  old  and  tried 
men  of  the  Peninsula  would  have  been  reappointed — no  such  thing—  a 
new  set  of  pets  and  favourites  were  launched ;  there  was  no  time  to 
give  these  unfledged  birds  instruction.  Fortunately  this  campaign  ter- 
minated in  a  great  stand-up  fight,  in  which  the  staff  had  little  else  to 
do  than  ride  hard  and  give  orders ;  but  had  operations  been  long  pro- 
tracted, this  deficiency  in  the  military  machine  would  have  been  soon 
evident. 

In  the  Dispatches  of  the  duke,  published  by  Colonel  Gurwood,  his 
grace  describes  his  staff,  as  "  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen."  Thus  were 
the  fruits  of  seven  years  practical  instruction  entirely  thrown  away. 
Were  further  examples  necessary,  I  would  quote  fifty  instances  of  the 
like  nature,  but  it  is  unpleasant  to  bring  up  stories  of  that  kind,  which 
are  merely  alluded  to  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  nature  of  the  evils, 
and  to  point  out  the  remedy. 

The  only  one  to  my  apprehension  is  the  formation  of  a  staff  corps, 
which  will  furnish  competent  officers  for  every  branch  of  that  service, 
aides-de-camp  included.  Family  ties,  court  or  parliamentary  influences 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  essential  service  of 
the  country.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  take  with  him  on  the  staff 
his  son,  his  nephew,  his  cousin,  or  the  proUste*  of  some  great  man,  as  a 
plea  for  increasing  the  scanty  income  allowed  to  a  general  officer  on  the 
staff ;  if  that  is  insufficient,  increase  it  by  all  means,  but  do  not  take  a 
young  man  nearly  ignorant  of  all  military  affairs  away  from  the  effective 
strength  of  his  regiment,  where  he  might  learn  his  business,  to  make 
him  an  upper  servant  of  his  papa  or  uncle.  The  withdrawal  of  officers 
from  their  regiments  to  be  placed  on  the  staff  occasioned  during  the  war 
much  inconvenience  to  corps.  Sometimes  three  or  four  were  thus  ab- 
stracted, leaving  their  brother  officers  to  perform  their  duties,  which 
they  ought  to  have  fulfilled  themselves. 

The  East  India  Company,  with  great  assiduity,  has  borrowed  every 
thing  that  is  bad  from  our  service,  and  amongst  them  this  absurdity. 
Vain  were  the  efforts  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  alter  the  present  state  of 
affairs— his  appeals  might  as  well  have  been  made  to  the  raging  sea ; 
hut  the  day  may  come  when  repentance  will  be  too  late.  I  will  just  ask 
what  chance  the  native  army,  strong  in  numbers,  but  unassisted  by 
Europeans,  would  have  had  against  the  Seikhs,  officered  as  the  Indian 
wmy  is  at  present  ?  To  do  full  justice  to  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
their  military  government,  they  are  exactly  on  a  par  with  our  Board  of 
Ordnance,  both  equally  impervious  to  reason,  and  invincibly  opposed  to 
progress  or  improvement. 

f  shall  take  for  a  basis,  the  Etat  Major  of  the  French  army,  the 
strength  of  which  is  three  times  more  than  our  own — therefore,  taking 
one  third  of  the  strength  of  their  staff,  it  would  stand  thus : — 

8  Colonels, 
8  Lient.-Colonels, 
SP  Majors, 
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46  Captains — let  class, 
46  Second  Captains, 
3d  Lieutenants ; 


In  all  171  officers,  giving  an  officer  to  each  regiment,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  staff,  leaving  only  a  few  of  the  senior  officers  at  headquarters  to 
furnish  details,  and  be,  during  peace,  under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant* 
general.  In  war  the  most  deserving  of  the  higher  class,  without  refer- 
ence to  dates,  might  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  staff  as  major* 
general. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  introduction  of  staff  officers  into  our 
regiments,  might  mar  promotion  and  create  jealousy,  but  this  by  no  means 
follows.  They  would  always  come  in  junior  of  their  respective  ranks, 
and  officers  of  the  line,  with  the  requisite  acquirements,  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  promotion  on  the  staff. 

It  has  frequently  happened  that,  in  death  vacancies,  say  that  of  major, 
the  senior  captain  having  run  up  by  purchase  and  other  contingencies, 
has  not  accomplished  his  period  of  service  required  by  the  regulations, 
another  officer  is  promoted  over  him ;  should  this  be  a  step  gained  by 
interest  or  favouritism,  the  senior  eaptain  may  have  some  reason  to 
grumble,  but  there  could  be  no  possible  reason  of  complaint  on  the  in- 
troduction of  a  senior  and  more  scientific  officer,  promoted  for  his  merits 
alone. 

It  would  be  no  small  advantage  in  every  corps  to  have  thus  one 
officer  in  it  to  whom  all  questions  on  scientific  points  might  be  referred. 

I  would  suggest  also,  that  at  least  one  field-officer  in  every  garrison 
should  be  from  the  staff  corps;  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  officers 
from  the  same  corps,  could  form  a  temporary  board  for  the  examination 
of  all  lieutenants  who  had  to  pass  examination,  previous  to  obtaining  a 
company* 

The  formation  of  such  a  corps,  which  exists  in  every  other  service  but 
our  own,  would  be  easy.  There  are  several  officers  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  quartermaster-general  capable  of  taking  the  lead ;  a  few  engi- 
neers might  be  removed  from  their  own  corps,  without  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  double  pay,  as  in  the  case  where  they  went  to  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's  in  a  basket,  to  have  an  eye  on  the  common  sewers;  to  these 
might  be  added  all  the  officers  of  cavalry  and  infantry  who  have  passed 
the  higher  examination  at  Sandhurst,  and  received  certificates  of  capa- 
bility for  the  staff,  to  which  none  of  them  ever  were  appointed.  These 
would  form  an  excellent  nucleus,  and  superior  education  would  do  the 
rest. 

The  next  question,  the  financial  one:  people  will  exclaim,  This  is  not 
the  time,  when  an  economical  inquest  is  going  on,  to  propose  a  new 
military  department.  The  answer  is  ready :  the  proposed  measure, 
setting  aside  its  efficiency,  would  be  an  absolute  saving  to  the  public, 
and  the  work  better  done.  The  officers  removed  from  the  staff  to  the 
line  would  become  effective,  and  part  of  the  muster  roll  of  their  regi- 
ments, without  any  extra  pay.  Those  again  who  went  back  to  the  staff 
on  promotion  would  only  receive  the  staff  pay  and  allowances ;  and 
would  not  drag  with  them  their  regimental  pay.  At  present  all  the 
officers  on  the  staff  have  either  their  regimental  or  half-pay,  in  addi- 
tion, thus  receiving  double  pay  for  me  duty  i  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
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many  cases,  abstracting  an  effective  officer  from  the  duty  rolste?  of  their 
regiments.  This  extra  and  useless  expenee  would  be  entirely  avoided, 
but  even  if  a  small  extra  expenee  should  be  incurred  by  establishing  a 
staff  headquarters  in  London,  it  might  easily  be  met  by  lopping  off  a 
few  excrescences  that  are  useless.  For  instance,  £5,000  a-year,  for  feed- 
ing the  Guards  at  St.  James's  and  Dublin  Castle ;  instituted,  apparently, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  officers  on  duty  to  get  tipsy,  like  gentlemen, 
and  go  to  bad  comfortably,  haw  1  haw ! 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  enquiries  of  the  committee  have  been 
confined  to  the  financial  question ;  had  they  extended  their  views  to  the 
administration  of  the  army  and  its  disjointed  authority,  they  would  have 
discovered  the  real  causes  of  the  occasional  blots  that  stain  the  glory  of 
the  profession,  and  have  found  the  origin  of  occasional  extravagant 
expenditure. 

In  conclusion,  and  to  shew  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  improve- 
ment in  the  organisation  of  the  army,  and  that  a  professional  education 
is  the  sine  qua  nan  for  all  persons  holding  such  offices  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence, it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  when  a  great  disaster  was 
supposed  to  have  fallen  on  our  arms  in  India,  in  the  whole  list  of  our 
general  officers  there  was  only  one  man  below  the  Commander-in-Chief 
thought  capable  of  repairing  the  misfortune*  When  he  arrived,  by  a 
lucky  concurrence  of  circumstances  the  mischief  had  been  remedied ; 
and  nothing  was  left  the  new  chief  but  to  reform  some  crying  abuses. 
These  efforts  had  cold  water  thrown  on  them,  and  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  barracks  of  the  soldiers  received  the  cold  shoulder ;  John  Company 
caring  for  such  an  improvement  quite  as  much  as  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
as  H.M/s  50th  regiment  can  testify. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCE8. 
No  II. 

Caret  pericvlo  qui  etiam  tortus  cavet. 

When  we  closed  our  last  article  on  the  subject  of  National  Defences,* 
we  entertained  the  hope,  now  apparently  delusive,  that  the  Government 
would  attend  to  the  prudent  advice  of  our  clear-sighted  and  peerless 
Commander-in-Chief,  echoed  as  it  was  by  many  whose  opinions  ought 
not  to  have  been  weighed  as  straw  in  the  balance  of  power,  on  which 
hangs  this  important  question — whether  the  British  Isles  are  to  remain 
open,  defenceless,  and  not  only  subject  to,  but  by  their  very  weakness 
encouraging  the  attacks  of  an  ambitious  nation.  But  month  after 
month  has  passed ;  alarmists,  non-alarmists,  and  a  medium  class  of  the 
observers  of  the  political  hemisphere  have  vainly  debated  and  argued 
on  the  prospects  of  invasion  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers;  and 
we  are  at  the  present  moment  in  as  defenceless  a  state  as  we  were 
when  the  patriotic  Duke  wrote  his  cautionary  letter  to  Sir  John 

•  See  U.  S.  Magaajne,  No.  232,  March,  1848. 
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Burgoyne.  To  whom  can  we  attribute  this  inertness,  this  wilful  blind- 
ness, or  this  overstrained  motive  of  economy  ?  Are  our  Ministers,  one 
and  all,  hood-winked ;  are  they  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason ;  or  are 
they  so  fearful  of,  or  so  hampered  by  the  outcry  of  the  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  legislators  of  the  day,  that  they  dare  not  boldly  stand  up 
in  their  places  in  the  house  and  say,  "  The  time  is  come  when  it  is  im- 
perative to  provide  for  the  future,  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  must 
no  longer  be  neglected ;  steam-power  has  destroyed  the  natural  barrier 
between  France  and  England ;  we  must  awake  from  our  lethargy,  and, 
though  fearing  no  nation,  be  prepared  to  meet  the  invasion  of  any  ?" 

Would  that  the  voice  of  Chatham,  Fox,  or  Burke  could  be  heard  on 
such  a  subject — what  eloquent  and  indignant  bursts  of  feeling  would 
electrify  the  house — what  thundering  applause  would  unanimously  be 
given  by  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  for  at  such  a  crisis  a  noble 
community  of  feeling,  and  a  determination  to  sink  all  petty,  party  dif- 
ferences would  be  the  sentiments  of  every  member.  But,  alas !  we 
have  lost  not  only  the  political  champions  of  England,  but  their  very 
eloquence  has  departed  too.  Truly  it  may  be  said,  that  Session  after 
Session  the  Parliament  "  drags  its  weary  length  along the  great 
secret  of  the  Ministers  would  appear  to  be — to  do  little,  and  most  tena- 
ciously do  they  cling  to  this  maxim.  This  cannot  last  for  ever,  the 
time  is  coming,  or  is  come,  when  to  be  faithful  to  their  trust,  they 
must  either  lead  or  be  led  in  fairly  meeting  the  question  of  invasion, 
and  in  taking  such  measures  for  the  defence  of  our  shores  as  may  not 
only  ensure  us  against  a  sudden  attack,  but  also  enable  us  confidently 
to  meet  any  body  of  troops,  which  our  enemies  might,  by  means  of 
steam  navigation,  have  the  power  of  landing  at  those  portions  of  our 
coasts  where  our  defences  were  weak. 

It  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  ultra- 
alarmists,  reminiscence  of  our  school-days'  task  prompts  "in  medio 
tutissimus  ibis"  that  feeling  predominated  when  we  commenced  the 
subject  nearly  three  years  since,  and  we  have  not,  after  patiently  perus- 
ing the  lucubrations  of  the  timid  and  the  brave  found  cause  to  alter  our 
opinions.  The  man  who  fears  is  half  vanquished — uninfluenced  by 
the  croakings  of  the  ultra-alarmists,  condemning  the  apathy,  the  igno- 
rance, and  the  overstrained  economy  of  the  non-alarmists,  we  will 
heartily  join  the  ranks  of  the  commander,  who  never  fought  a  battle 
but  to  win,  and  whose  retreat  to  the  impregnable  Lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  manifested  the  superiority  of  prudence  and  foresight  over  reck- 
less valour  and  presumptous  force. 

Previous,  however,  to  stating  our  views  as  to  the  most  advisable 
course  to  be  pursued  to  avert  or  repel  invasion,  we  must  premise  that 
the  question  has  hitherto  been  too  confined :  the  eyes  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief were  so  fully  opened  to  the  insecure  state  of  this  country, 
that  he  felt  himself  imperatively  called  upon  to  make  known  his  opi- 
nion to  Sir  John  Burgoyne ;  we  will  not  allude  to  others,  who  have 
echoed  his  sentiments ;  numerous  have  been  the  printed  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  the  late  publication  of  Sir  Francis  Head  has  affected  the 
feelings  of  many  who  needed  such  a  stimulant  to  rouse  them  from  then- 
lethargy,  But  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  may  be  compared  to 
drops  of  water  in  the  ocean  ;  Ministers  heed  it  not,  they  are  too  care- 
ful guardians  of  the  public  purse  to  open  jit  for  the  faint  murmurs  of  a 
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few — they  need  the  vox  populi,  that  war  Dei  which  keeps  them  in  office, 
to  force  them  to  act ;  and  that  voice  has  hitherto  been  still,  almost  as 
in  fan  to'  sleep. 

Headed  by  the  Noble  Duke,  a  minimum  portion  of  those  who  sensi- 
tively glance  intoffuturity  have  endeavoured  to  induce  John  Bull  to  set 
his  house  in  order ;  but,  he,  trusting  too  much  to  the  courage  which 
has  never  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  calmly  lets  the  rest  of  the 
world  quarrel,  fight,  and  be  reconciled,  contenting  himself  with  keeping 
his  hands  and  his  money  in  his  pocket.  This  must  not  be ;  it  is  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  contradict  the  fact,  that  the  power  of  steam  has 
destroyed  England's  bulwark,  leaving  her  open  to  invasion  at  a  few 
brief  hours'  notice.  Let  then  the  People  understand  this,  let  them, 
through  their  landlords,  &c.  &c.  be  made  aware  of  this,  to  them 
scarcely  credible  fact ;  and  let  them  be  advised  to  call  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Parliament  to  urge  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  to  do  their  duty  to  their  country,  by  rendering  it  secure  from 
sudden  invasion,  and  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Let  this,  our 
first  step  towards  security  be  effected,  and  the  remainder  will  easily 
follow ;  we  have  no  dearth  of  talent  in  those  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  devise  means  of  defence ;  and,  proudly  may  we  add,  we  have  no 
dearth  of  courage  amongst  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  their 
hearths  and  homes. 

Concluding  that,  ere  many  months  have  elapsed,  the  murmur  of  the 
few  clear-sighted  patriot's  will  have  satisfied  the  nation  that  their 
warning  cry  deserves  attention;  and  that  the  people  will,  through 
their  representatives,  have  forced  the  legislators  to  meet  the  question 
honestly  and  boldly,  we  will  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  in  our  preceding  article,  on  the  all-important  subject, 
"  The  National  Defences."  To  avoid  recapitulation,  and  to  satisfy 
our  present  readers  that  our  judgment  has  not  been  hastily  or  lightly 
formed,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  opinions  we  have  entertained,  and 
the  advice  we  have  given  in  the  previous  communication ;  to  which  the 
present  can  add  but  little,  accepting  with  regard  to  strengthening,  or 
increasing  the  proposed  modes  of  defence.  With  respect  to  our  fortifi- 
cations—permanent works — little  need  be  said ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  defences  of  Portsmouth,  they  are  too  insignificant  to  notice,  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  mere  specks  in  the  defensive  horizon.  As  it 
is  therefore  quite  clear  that  England,  unlike  the  continental  nations, 
has  no  fortresses  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  and  no  strongholds  for 
the  inhabitants,  it  behoves  the  nation  to  devise  means  of  defence  pro- 
portionate to  the  expected  nature  of  attack,  aware,  as  every  sensible 
man  must  be,  that  on  those  means  will  hereafter  depend  the  very 
existence  of  England  as  an  independent  nation,  destitute  as  she  is,  of 
any  fortified  towns  capable  of  deterring  the  advance  of  an  enemy.  Thus 
unprotected  by  permanent  fortifications,  we  naturally  turn  to  field  works 
as  a  substitute  for  more  secure,  and  more  powerful  means  of  defence. 
But  even  field  fortification  (let  the  military  student  recal  to  mind 
Torres  Vedras)  may  for  a  time  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  in  de- 
fence.—" All  defensive  arrangements,  from  the  most  complicated  per- 
manent systems  to  the  simplest  field  works,  afford  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  advantages  to  the  defenders  over  their  assailants ;  and  it  is  by 
considering  whether  these  advantages  are  conferred  in  a  greater  or 
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legs  degree,  that  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  relative  strength  of  anch 
works.  The  objects  are  invariably  to  afford  protection  to  the  defenders 
from  the  effects  of  their  enemy's  weapons  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  place 
the  latter  under  the  necessity  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  full  effect  of 
the  defenders9  weapons,  when  making  their  attack.  To  enhance  these 
advantages,  and  enable  the  defenders  to  avail  themselves  of  them  to 
the  utmost,  a  further  condition  is  requisite ;  which  is,  that  there  shall 
exist  some  obstacle  to  the  assailants'  advance,  which  must  detain  them 
for  more  or  less  time,  under  their  enemy's  fire.  It  is  evident  that  a 
defensive  position  perfectly  fulfilling  these  three  conditions,  would  be 
impregnable." 

Taking  the  foregoing  as  our  basis  for  the  construction  of  our  de- 
fences, let  us  next  consider  how  we  may  best  employ  the  means  we 
have  in  our  power  at  the  present  time,  and  the  additional  resources  on 
which  we  may  fairly  reckon.  The  wooden  walls  of  old  England  being 
no  longer  able  to  protect  her  from  invasion,  the  gigantic  power  of  steam 
having  reduced  to  Lilliputian  distance  the  space  between  France  and 
England,  the  true  soldier  will  not  only  fearlessly  prepare  to  meet  the 
enemy,  but  also  call  in  the  aid  of  science  to  ensure  victory.  Let  us, 
map  in  hand,  take  a  survey  of  the  country ;  the  ocean,  no  longer  a 
boundary,  has  become  a  highway,  conveying  thousands  from  shore  to 
shore ;  the  power  of  our  wooden  bulwarks  has  evaporated ;  what  have 
we  to  replace  it?  Steam  navigation  has  rendered  our  island  vulnerable 
at  all  points ;  let  the  concomitants  of  steam  transit  on  land  restore  us 
to  our  former  vantage  ground.  Can  it  do  so  ?  Fearlessly  we  answer 
—certainly— only  use  to  advantage  your  railways,  and  no  invading 
army  will  progress  far  into  England,  without  having  its  numbers  so 
diminished,  that  it  would  be  forced  to  attempt  a  rapid  retreat,  or  to 
become  prisoners  of  war. 

We  maintain  that  never  could  a  better  scheme  have  been  devised  to 
frustrate  the  advance  of  an  enemy  than  the  construction  of  railways : 
they  furnish  at  a  moment's  warning  ditches,  trenches,  stockades,  pali- 
sades, &c.  &c. ;  at  their  junctions,  with  little  trouble,  field  forts  might 
be  formed  from  their  very  lines ;  and,  viewing  them  on  a  grander  scale, 
where  could  be  found  finer  lines  for  entrenchments,  better  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation  and  countervallation.  Let  us  consult  that  puaxle  to  many 
railway  travellers,  "  Bradshaw's  Guide let  us  avail  ourselves  of  his 
iron  network  labyrinth ;  let  the  enemy  approach  our  shores  unseen  or 
unvanquished  by  our  gallant  sailors  I !  1  let  them  land  ,*  where  ?  at  Tor- 
bay — the  Plymouth  and  Exeter  railway  forms  our  first  entrenchment, 
and  retards,  or  stops  their  progress ;  from  Dorchester  to  Southampton 
the  iron  line  again  envelopes  every  port ;  from  thence  the  railway 
entrenchment  opposes  all  progress  across  the  country  as  far  as  Hastings. 
Folkstone,  Dover,  Deal,  Ramsgate,  and  Margate,  have  similar  lines  of 
boundary  trenches,  and,  to  be  brief,  as  far  as  the  coast  is  concerned,  the 
whole  of  England  may  be  considered  to  be  environed  with  an  entrench- 
ment available  at  all  times  as  a  prompt  means  of  defence.  But  a  bold 
and  resolute  enemy  may  force  this,  our  first  barrier— be  it  so*- we  will 
again  bring  him  to  a  stand,  and  destroy  more  of  his  men  at  the  neat 
railway  that  crosses  his  line  of  march ;  and,  thanks  to  the  numerous 
lines  that  were  constructed  at  a  sad  loss  to  their  shareholders,  no  large 
front  of  troops  can  march  through  England  without  being  subjected  to 
a  front  or  flanking  fire  from  a  railway. 
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Thus,  step  by  step,  should  the  invaders  progress  be  opposed ;  it  would 
be  a  cruel  sacrifice  of  British  life  to  risk  a  battle,  when  we  might  thus 
gradually  thin  their  ranks,  until  they  became  so  weak  in  numbers,  and 
so  dispirited  by  continued  attacks,  that  submission  would  be  certain. 
To  carry  into  full  effect  the  foregoing  railway  operations,  the  points  of 
defence  must  be  previously  well  considered,  and  full  instructions  should 
be  sent  to  the  troops,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  relative  to 
their  several  duties.  As  in  sieges,  the  spade  well  employed  ensures 
success  more  certainly  than  soldiers'  weapons ;  the  strong  arms  of  our 
peasantry,  properly  directed  by  engineers,  would  soon  render  each  posi- 
tion and  succeeding  line  of  railway  almost  impassable  or  impregnable. 

Having  given  a  general  idea  of  the  means  of  converting  railways 
into  defensive  lines,  it  will  not  be  irrevalent  to  our  present  purpose  to 
enter  a  little  into  the  mode  to  be  adopted  to  form  the  entrenchment. 
This  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground— 

1st.  Cuttings. 

2nd.  Embankments. 

3rd.  Level  ground* 

First — Cuttings —The  mode  of  defence  of  these  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  their  depth ;  the  interior  of  the  side  towards  the 
enemy  should  be  considered  a  parapet,  and  a  banquette  should  be  formed 
on  its  slope ;  next  a  noble  and  almost  impregnable  stockade,  or  row  of 
palisades,  ought  to  be  constructed  of  rails,  sleepers,  or  baulks ;  either 
immediately  in  front  or  rear  of  the  line.  A  small  embankment  and 
ditch,  at  the  verge  of  the  rear  of  the  line,  will  materially  increase  the 
!  defence,  and  almost  cause  a  double  loss  to  the  assailants.  The  foregoing 
|  defence  is  adapted  for  a  deep  cutting,  but  should  it  have  little  depth, 
the  side  towards  the  enemy  must  be  strengthened  by  a  ditch,  &c. 

Second — Embankments. — The  defence  afforded  by  these  works  must 
vary  in  a  slight  degree  from  that  of  the  cuttings,  but  all  must  tend  to 
the  same  end— cover  for  our  own  troops;  exposure  of  the  enemy  in  their 
advance;  and  the  construction  of'  obstacles  to  retard  their  progress; 
these  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  by  using  the  embankment  as  a  parapet, 
by  further  strengthening  it  with  a  ditch  towards  the  opponents,  and  by 
erecting  a  strong  stockade  of  rails,  sleepers,  &c 

Third — Level  ground.— This  last  portion  of  the  line  does  not,  sui 
generis,  of  course  contribute  so  much  as  the  cuttings  and  embankments 
to  the  field  defences ;  but  even  this  railway  esplanade  may  be  rendered 
very  obnoxious,  and  seriously  detrimental  to  the  enemy. 

Much  must  of  course  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  engineer 
officer ;  the  selection  of  the  portions  of  the  line  to  be  fortified ;  and  the 
agricultural  manual  power  in  the  locality,  which  may  be  called  upon  to 
increase  the  depth  of  the  boundary  ditches,  erect  palisades,  &c  v 

But  even  a  dead  level  of  railway  line  may  soon  be  made  to  present 
an  imposing  front  to  the  approach  of  infantry,  setting  at  defiance  the 
advance  of  cavalry ;  the  generality  of  our  lines  have,  however,  such 
short  distances  entirely  level  (with  reference  to  the  surrounding  land), 
that  we  may  almost  consider  the  defensive  portions  to  consist  either  of 
cuttings,  or  embankments. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
|  way  already  intersecting  the  country,  the  enormous  amount  of  materials 
collected  as  it  were  for  the  very  purpose  of  rendering  certain  parts 
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almost  impregnable,  the  facility  afforded  to  the  transport  of  troops, 
workmen,  &c,  to  the  selected  defensive  positions,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  rails,  sleepers,  &c,  can  be  taken  up,  be  successively  placed 
in  waggons  almost  on  their  very  ground,  and  thus  gradually  be  removed 
to  the  scene  of  operations,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  stockade,  &c 
When  we,  as  soldiers  (cognisant  too  of  the  detail  of  construction  and 
demolition  of  railways),  reflect  on  the  chances  of  invasion,  the  fears  to 
be  entertained  thereon,  and  the  means  we  have  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  an  enemy,  then  truly  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  we 
have  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result,  if  ministers  would  but  do  their 
duty,  by  either  increasing  the  standing  army,  or  enrolling  the  militia ; 
and  by  strengthening  the  defences  of  those  portions  of  our  coasts  where 
we  may  expect  an  invading  army  to  hazard  a  landing. 

It  is  needless  at  present  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  steps  to  be  pur- 
sued in  devastating  the  country,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  find 
neither  food  nor  shelter,  should  he  pass  our  first  railway  intrenchment ; 
we  will  not  unnecessarily  alarm  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  an  isle, 
God  be  praised,  free  from  famine,  pillage,  and  slaughter,  when  con- 
tinental nations  were  alternately  suffering  the  miseries  of  war;  we 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  our  hitherto  favoured  country  is  not 
without  the  means  of  self  defence,  and  that  it  rests  with  ourselves  to 
turn  those  to  good  effect ;  and  having  so  far  made  a  good  defence  for 
our  client,  Great  Britain,  we  will  leave  the  jury  to  decide  this  point  of 
our  case.  More,  however,  remains  to  be  done :  we  have  shewn  the  way 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  we  have  constructed  obstacles,  at 
each  of  which  his  ranks  would  be  fearfully  thinned  by  our  fire,  even 
supposing  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  surmount  them  ;  but  the  game  is 
not  yet  won,  the  invaders  must  be  annihilated  or  vanquished  ;  and  to 
effect  this,  we  must  again  have  recourse  to  our  railway  intrenchments. 

Taking  for  granted  that  our  resolute  countrymen  would  not  be  scared 
from  the  scenes  of  their  manhood  by  the  invaders'  temporary  usurpation 
of  the  soil,  our  next  duty  will  be  to  hem  in  the  enemy,  and  to  destroy 
all  hopes  of  retreat.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  each  railway  intrenchment 
has  been  forced  by  the  enemy  let  arrangements  be  made  to  reverse  the 
defensive  works  last  past,  thus  will  the  invaders'  advance  be  subjected 
to  a  front  and  rear  fire,  should  the  distance  between  the  lines  not  ex- 
ceed the  range  of  musketry  or  cannon  ;  and  in  their  retreat  they  will 
be  opposed  by  our  troops  under  cover  of  parapet,  palisades,  ditch,  &c 

It  may  perhaps  be  advisable  briefly  to  allude  to  some  of  the  available 
lines  of  railway,  for  the  second  and  continuous  defences.  Supposing, 
as  would  most  probably  be  the  case,  that  the  invaders'  tempting  bait  of 
plunder,  &c,  would  be  London ;  after  a  good  dose  of  lead  and  steel 
from  our  volunteer  corps  and  militia,  at  the  first  entrenchment  in  their 
line  of  march,  the  second  opposition  to  their  progress  should  of  course 
be  formed  on  those  portions  of  the  Great  Western,  South  Western,  or 
South  Eastern  railways  that  the  enemy  may  venture  to  attempt  to  cross ; 
should  they  again  succeed  in  forcing  a  passage,  a  glance  at  Bradshaw 
will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  our  readers  that  the  lines  diverging 
from  Oxford,  Reading,  Guildford,  Reigate,  &c,  to  the  metropolis  are  so 
placed,  with  reference  to  each  other,  that  not  only  would  a  direct  and 
flanking  defence  be  obtained,  but  the  space  enclosed  would  become,  as 
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it  were,  a  large  intrenched  camp  ;  at  the  junction  and  crossing  of  the 
lines,  redoubts,  &c,  would  be  readily  and  promptly  constructed ;  and 
these,  joined  and  strengthened  by  the  several  lines,  would  form  such  a 
chain  of  defensive  positions,  that  bold  indeed  to  rashness  would  be  the 
army  that  presumed  to  expect  success  in  an  assault  of  the  works. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  all  we  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
intrenchments,  that  we  are  -blind  advocates  of  an  antiquated  and 
generally  condemned  system  of  warfare  ;  we  admit  that  the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  greater  number  of  modern  commanders  reluctantly  fortified 
their  fields  of  battle,  not  only  because  it  limits  and  contracts  the  positions 
and  movements  of  their  own  troops,  but  also  gives  full  liberty  to  the 
enemy  to  make  whatever  dispositions  or  movements  he  thinks  proper ; 
moreover  because  the  very  construction  of  these  lines  discovers  weak- 
ness. 

Referring  to  notes  on  the  subject  of  entrenchments,  let  us  glean  a 
few  facts  to  guide  us  in  deciding  as  to  the  employment  of  them  in  our 
national  defences. 

From  Xenophon  we  learn  that  the  Greeks  did  not  in  his  time  en- 
trench themselves,  though  the  Assyrians  and  other  uncivilized  nations 
did ;  but  by  Polybius  we  are  informed  that  the  Greeks  occasionally 
intrenched  their  camps.  Vegetius  states  that  the  Romans  always  in- 
trenched themselves,  the  rampart  and  ditch  being  constructed  propor- 
tionate to  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 

Caesar  relates,  in  the  Gallic  war,  the  following  incredible  fact,  but 
probably  some  error  may  have  been  committed  in  transcribing  the 
figures : — 

"  The  camp  was  enclosed  by  a  circumvallation  of  two  and  half  leagues, 
which  was  completed  in  less  than  three  hours,  on  account  of  the  multitude 
employed,  although  the  rampart  was  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  fifteen 
feet  wide  ;  the  workmen  for  want  of  tools  were  obliged  to  dig  the  ground 
with  their  swords,  and  to  throw  it  up  with  their  hands  and  helmets.1' 

Some  military  students  may  possibly  remember  the  circumvallation 
of  Pompey's  camp  by  Cesar  near  Dyrachium  in  Epirus,  and  may  quote 
this  as  an  instance  against  the  value  of  intrenchments.  We  admit  not 
this  as  a  per  contra  to  these  works ;  it  was  simply  an  error  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  Caesar,  in  attempting  effectually  to  surround  and  hem  in 
the  army  of  Pompey,  which  was  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own  ;  and 
moreover  his  lines  of  countervallation  were  also  so  weakly  constructed 
and  so  inefficiently  defended  that  the  troops  of  his  rival  were  enabled 
to  force  them  twice.  From  this  failure  of  Cesar,  let  us  profit  in  the 
construction  and  defence  of  our  railway  intrenchments ;  encouraged  by 
remembering  that,  a  proper  choice  and  disposition  of  works  have  often  en- 
abled an  inferior  number  of  men  to  withstand  the  repeated  assaults  of 
a  very  superior  number,  and  even  to  obtain  a  final  victory  ;  as  an  in- 
stance of  which  we  may  adduce  the  line  of  redoubts  raised  in  front  of 
the  army  of  Peter  the  Great  at  Pultowa,  which  stopped  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden. 

We  cannot  better  bring  to  a  close  the  present  exposition  of  field  de- 
fences than  by  condensing  into  a  very  brief  compass  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  intrenchments,  in  the  event  of  an  invading  army  ever 
attempting  to  subjugate  England.    "All  the  circumstances  that  can  con- 
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tribute  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  the  line  ought  to  be  united, 
and  the  weaker  points  more  perfectly  strengthened ;  tne  real  object  in 
view  being  to  inclose  a  space  of  ground,  and  hinder  the  enemy  from  pass- 
ing it,  not  to  defend  an  army,  but  to  be  defended  with  a  proportionally 
smaller  force  against  the  endeavours  of  a  greater."  Fully  admitting 
the  justice  of  the  foregoing  opinion,  we  have,  in  our  proposed  mode  of 
national  defences,  never  contemplated  covering  an  army  with  the  rail- 
way intrenchments,  to  the  operations  of  which  they  can  only  be  sub- 
servient ;  all  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  has  been  that  the  inhabi- 
tants at  large  have  within  themselves  ample  means  to  retard  the  march 
of,  if  not,  to  repulse,  an  invading  army.  British  soldiers  will  never  be 
laggards  in  the  day  of  trial ;  ana,  directed  by  our  illustrious  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, or  one  of  his  worthy  disciples,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that 
the  men,  or  the  progeny  of  the  men,  who  have  emblazoned  on  their 
colours,  "Egypt,"  "Peninsula,"  "  Waterloo,"  will  boldly  meet  in  the 
field  any  invading  army,  and  never  sheath  the  sword  while  an  enemy's 
footstep  pollutes  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  the  land  and  the  home  of 
the  free. 

At  some  future  period  we  may  perhaps  resume  the  subject  of  the 
national  defences,  considering  the  whole  country  as  the  theatre  of 
war ;  and  aided  by  the  study  of  tactics,  and  our  knowledge  of  positions 
well  adapted  for  British  troops  advantageously  to  oppose  their  invaders, 
we  will,  with  due  respect  to  more  experienced  soldiers,  venture  to  draw 
up  our  army,  and  pen  in  hand,  we  will  "  fight  the  good  fight,"  with  a 
well  grounded  hope  that  we  shall  gain  the  victory. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  CANADA. 
Chatter  V. 

Toronto— Kingston— The  Rideau  Canal— The  St.  Lawrence-  The  "  Thou- 
sand Islands" — Bill  Johnstone — Prescott — Dickenson's  Landing — Cana- 
dian Coaches — Habitans — Montreal — Voyage  down  the  St  Lawrence  to 
Quebec; — Quebec— The  Citadel — Plains  of  Abraham — Origin  of  the  names 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  and  Canada. 

Launching  again  on  Lake  Ontario,  we  pursued  our  course  to  York, 
forty-four  miles.  The  voyage  was  prosperous,  saving  that  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  interfered  considerably  with  the  appetites  of  some  of  the 
passengers,  when  dinner  was  announced.  On  reaching  our  destination, 
about  naif-past  six,  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  American  Hotel, 
Toronto,  or  York,  formerly  the  capital  of  Upuer  Canada,  stands  at  the 
north  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  having  been  founded  in  1794* 
and  received  the  latter  name  from  Governor  Simcoe ;  a  solitary  wigwam 
being  the  only  habitation  of  the  human  species  amidst  the  dense  forests 
that  surrounded  it  the  previous  year.  The  Americans  destroyed  it  in 
1813,  and  on  its  subsequent  restoration,  it  was  styled  Toronto;  either 
from  the  Indian  term,  signifying  "  the  place  of  meeting'for^the'tribes 
to  discuss  matters  concerning  the  general  welfare,"  or  from  a  fort 
constructed  at  that  spot,  by  an  engineer  of  the  aforesaid  appellation. 
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The  harbour,  formed  by  ft  long  projecting  point  of  land,  upon  which 
are  some  houses,  a  few  trees,  and  a  lighthouse,  contains  an  area  of  great 
extent,  completely  protected  from  the  storms  which  so  frequently 
agitate  the  lake.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood- is  flat  and  un- 
inviting, but  the  town  presents  an  appearance  of  healthy  and  thriving 
prosperity.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  lined  with  brick  and  frame 
houses,  and  handsome  shops ;  while  planked  trottoirs  afford  an  agreeable 
means  of  enjoying  pedestrian  exercise  in  all  weathers. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  north  side,  is  Gallows  Hill; 
where  the  rebels,  concentrated  under  Mackenzie,  previous  to  their  con- 
templated attack  upon  the  city,  were  routed  by  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head, 
assisted  by  Colonels  M'Nab  and  M'Gibbon,  with  the  militia  under 
their  command.  The  wharf,  alongside  of  which  were  numbers  of 
small  craft  loading  and  unloading,  and  numerous  packets,  puffing  and 
blowing  off  their  steam,  preparatory  to  starting  for  their  several  desti- 
nations, presented  an  appearance  of  considerable  animation.  The 
hotels,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  not  nearly  so  well  kept  or  so  com- 
fortable as  those  in  the  United  States ;  and  my  recollections  of  the 
accommodation  afforded,  are  anything  but  pleasing.  The  environs  are 
pretty :  diversified  with  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens,  and  the  country 
for  several  miles  round,  well  settled  by  opulent  farmers. 

Having,  whilst  on  my  journey  from  New  York  to  Albany,  received 
an  invitation  from  one  of  the  passengers,  a  merchant  residing  at  Toronto, 
to  visit  him  on  my  arrival  from  the  "  Falls,"  I  did  so,  and  passed  my 
time  very  agreeably.  Embarking  on  board  the  Princess  Royal,  I 
continued  my  route  to  Kingston,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  this 
being  the  steamer's  first  voyage.  Chilly,  comfortless,  and  wet,  was  the 
morning ;  daylight  had  hardly  broken,  and  the  half-finished  interior  of 
the  packet  rendered  the  prospect  of  a  voyage  in  her  on  a  stormy  day, 
anything  but  pleasant.  Soon  after  getting  clear  of  the  land,  we  en- 
countered a  strong  gale,  and  heavy  sea.  A  new  vessel  is  at  all  times 
an  object  of  attraction ;  and  to  do  the  boat  justice,  she  was  a  pretty  model 
of  her  kind.  Our  passengers  were  few  in  number,  but  we  had  a  large 
cargo  of  flour  packed  in  barrels. 

Both  at  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg,  where  we  touched,  numbers  of 
people  on  the  wharves  hailed  our  arrival  with  loud  cheers ;  wishing  the 
Princess  Royal  every  success  in  her  future  career.  During  the 
afternoon,  the  gale  freshened  considerably ;  and  the  motion  of  the  ship 
becoming  excessive,  certain  unmistakeabie  sounds  proclaimed  the  dire 
effect  of  this  commotion  of  the  elements.  An  old  lady,  to  whom  I  had 
been  tomewhat  civil,  requested  me  (whilst  rushing  in  a  frantic  state 
from  the  dining-table)  to  help  myself  to  all  that  was  on  her  plate ;  a 
piece  of  attention  of  wnich,  however,  I  did  not  avail  myself. 

About  six  in  the  evening,  whilst  scudding  before  a  squall  of  more 
than  ordinary  violence,  the  vessel  came  suddenly  to  the  wind ;  and 
carrying  perhaps  more  canvas  than  was  quite  prudent  under  the  cir* 
cumstances,  was  almost  thrown  upon  her  beam  ends  during  the  operation* 
The  fore-top-sail  fortunately  splitting  in  the  centre,  gave  her  instant 
relief,  and  perceiving  that  the  steering-chains  connected  with  the 
wheel  at  the  bow  had  given  way,  I  shipped  the  tiller,  (always  lying  on 
the  deck,  in  case  of  being  required)  and  the  Princess  Royal  was  once 
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more  under  command.  The  captain  thanked  me ;  and  I  could  perceive 
from  his  manner,  he  was  in  earnest. 

As  dusk  came  on  apace,  the  Aurora  Borealis  flashed  its  pale  inter- 
mittent light  across  a  stormy  sky ;  and  we  reached  our  anchorage  just 
in  time  to  avoid  as  "  dirty  a  night "  as  any  person  might  wish  to  be 
exposed  to,  amidst  the  short  and  troubled  seas  of  the  turbulent  lake. 

Kingston  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  North  Bank  of  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  head  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  Montreal;  having  in  the  year  ltiOO  borne  the  name  of 
Cataraqui,  and  subsequently  that  of  Frontenac.  The  narrow  peninsula 
of  Point  Frederic,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  battery  and  dock- 
yard, forms  the  west  side  of  Navy  Bay,  and  is  the  principal  naval 
station  of  Great  Britain  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  stores,  &c,  are  on  a 
large  scale  ;  and  during  the  war,  the  St  Lawrence,  of  102  guns,  was 
built  at  this  place.  Point  Henry,  forming  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  is  a 
rocky  ledge  crowned  by  a  fort,  occupying  the  highest  ground  in  this 
part  of  Canada.  The  appearance  of  the  town  itself  was  not  prepossess- 
ing. Long  straight  streets  of  considerable  width,  in  some  of  which  the 
grass  was  growing,  imparted  to  it  a  similitude  of  decay,  which  is  however 
far  from  being  the  case ;  for  population  is  increased,  and  trade  fostered, 
by  the  Rideau  Canal,  commencing  at  Entrance  Bay,  on  the  Ottawa, 
oue  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Kingston,  and  ending  at  Kingston 
Mills,  five  miles  from  the  town ;  thus  rendering  it  an  emporium  for 
the  commerce  of  East  Canada,  and  westward,  for  that  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  great  Lakes.  This  canal,  formed  by  connecting 
several  isolated  pieces  of  water,  contains  forty-seven  locks,  each  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-three  in  breadth,  and  ad- 
mitting vessels  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  cost,  from  first  to  last, 
nearly  a  million  of  money ,-  it  has  however  been  well  expended,  for  the 
whole  country  along  its  shores,  and  those  of  the  numerous  lakes  through 
which  it  passes,  is  now  covered  with  thriving  settlements ;  whereas,  but 
a  few  years  previous,  scarcely  one  was  visible. 

The  Kingston  market-place  is  extensive ;  and  the  new  penitentiary, 
some  little  distance  from  the  town,  is  an  admirable  establishment.  To 
those  who  may  be  fond  of  yachting,  the  beautiful  lake  affords  ample 
inducement  to  pursue  their  favourite  recreation ;  and  what  with  the 
hospitalities  of  the  resident  gentry,  and  the  amusements  of  fishing, 
shooting,  sleighing,  and,  when  the  season  permits,  an  occasional  excur- 
sion in  an  "  ice-boat/ '  the  time  passes  pleasantly  enough,  with  those 
whose  fortune  it  may  be  to  pass  a  snort  period  at  this,  next  to  Halifax 
and  Quebec,  the  most  important  post  in  British  North  America. 

The  morning  of  my  departure  for  Montreal,  two  hundred  and  twelve 
miles,  was  stormy ;  and  the  masts  of  a  schooner,  sunk  the  previous 
night,  just  showing  themselves  above  the  agitated  waters  of  the  lake, 
bore  testimony  to  the  vehemence  of  the  gale.  Embarking  on  board  the 
Brock ville  steamer,  we  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  aided  by  wind 
and  current,  pursued  our  voyage  at  a  rapid  pace.  This  magnificent 
river  has  received  so  many  appellations,  that  persons  are  apt  to  consider 
it  as  a  number  of  distinct  parts,  instead  of  being,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  one  gigantic  whole.  Its  real  greatness  i  forgotten,  the  vast 
lakes,  of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  great  fact 
vanishes  from  remembrance,  that  considering  it  as  one  and  the  same 
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stream  from  its  source  near  the  Missisippi,  to  its  embouchure  at  the 
ocean,  it  has  a  length  of  three  thousand  miles ;  that  the  volume  of  its 
waters  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  world ;  that  it  meets 
the  tide  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth ;  that  merchant  vessels 
ascend  two  hundred  miles  further;  that,  at  its  junction  with  the  sea,  it 
is  ninety  miles  in  width ;  that,  including  the  Lakes,  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  for  two  thousand  miles ;  and  for  smaller 
ones,  for  the  remainder  of  its  course.  Such  is  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence, 
and  considering  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  must  necessarily  be  conceded, 
tbat  in  it  we  behold  the  noblest  river  in  the  universe.  Immediately 
below  Kingston,  it  expands  to  a  width  of  ten  miles ;  and  for  many 
more  wends  its  way  amongst  numerous  islands  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  distance.  Hence  the  name  of  the  Thousand  Islands ;  though 
in  point  of  fact,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  in  number.  The 
perpetual  succession  of  these  islands,  and  their  ever  varying  size,  some 
so  extensive  as  almost  to  induce  the  belief  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  is  before  one,  whilst  others  are  merely  dots  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  together  with  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  wood  with 
which  they  are  covered,  at  one  time  almost  growing  out  of  the  river 
itself,  at  others,  springing  from  lofty  moss-covered  rocks,  present  a 
picture  of  extraordinary  and  diversified  beauty.  The  channel  is  most 
difficult,  and  requires  much  practice  to  render  the  navigator  ac- 
quainted with  its  intricacies.  At  one  moment,  all  progress  appeared 
barred ;  when  a  sudden  turn  of  the  helm  would  give  the  required  change 
of  direction,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  would  appear  clear  before  us, 
The  gale  was  very  heavy,  and  occasional  gusts  of  wind  raising  the 
foam  high  in  the  air,  called  to  remembrance  the  Levant  wind  and 
"  white  squalls'*  of  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  Here,  also,  was  the  resort  of 
Bill  Johnstone,  the  famous  smuggler,  the  "  Chief  of  the  Thousand  Is- 
lands;" who,  in  1813,  1814,  and  during  the  rebellion  of  1837  and 
1838,  caused  much  annoyance  by  his  marauding  exploits.  It  was 
stated  he  was  with  the  "  sympathizers"  who  landed  at  Prescott,  and 
afterwards  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Sir  Robert  Peel  steamer, 
in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  the  Caroline.  His  daughter,  the 
"Queen  of  the  Thousand  Islands,"  noted  for  her  beauty,  got  into 
trouble,  as  the  saying  is,  when  acting  as  messenger  for  the  so-called 
Patriots,  by  taking  a  horse  to  which  she  had  no  earthly  right,  and  ap- 
propriating it  to  her*>wn  use.  Many  anecdotes  were  current  of  her 
horsemanship,  that  the  most  vicious  animal  became  docile  and  quiet 
under  her  vigorous  management ;  and  that,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  she 
would  take  provisions  to  her  father,  whilst  concealing  himself  from  the 
boats  of  the  Royal  cruisers.  In  short,  she  was  quite  a  heroine  of 
romance. 

At  Prescott,  about  sixty  miles  from  Kingston,  we  remained  a  few 
minutes,  to  land  passengers  and  take  in  fuel ;  and  it  was  with  much 

interest  that  Mr.  C  n  and  myself  examined  (hastily  of  course)  the 

windmill  from  which  the  sympathizers  had  caused  the  Royalists  so 
much  loss  when  attacking  it  in  November,  1838.  Four  hundred  of 
these  ruffians,  under  the  command  of  a  Pole  named  Von  Schultz,  after- 
wards hanged  at  Kingston  for  his  participation  in  the  affair,  landed,  and 
m  the  first  instance,  took  possession  of  some  houses  near  the  town ; 
when,  being  attacked  by  Colonel  Young  and  Captaiu  Sandom,  R.  N., 
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the  former  having  under  his  command  a  small  body  of  militia,  with 
some  marines  and  regular  troops,  and  the  latter  moving  down  the  river 
with  three  armed  steamers,  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  broke  and  fled, 
some  to  the  woods,  while  others  took  refuge,  part  in  some  stone  houses, 
and  in  the  tower  of  the  windmill  with  a  roof  of  the  same  material. 

The  buildings  in  advance  of  the  mill  were  connected,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  with  walls,  other  walls  running  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
the  position  thus  forming  three  sides  of  a  square  and  the  river  the 
fourth.  These  walls  were  loopholed,  and  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  an  officer,  and  several  privates  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Dundas  with  reinforcements  and 
artillery,  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  the  houses,  and  the  mill  was 
surrendered.  It  may  appear  presumptuous  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
not  present  at  the  time  to  offer  observations ;  but  it  certainly  did  appear 
to  us  that,  in  this  case,  valour  outran  discretion.  Had  the  place  been 
surrounded  by  an  adequate  force  by  land,  and  the  escape  of  the  pirates 
been  prevented  by  water,  the  whole  of  them  must  in  a  short  time  have 
been  starved  into  submission,  and  the  loss  of  life  on  our  side  avoided. 

Close  to  the  town  is  Fort  Wellington,  a  work  capable  of  making  a 
stout  resistance.  Towards  afternoon  we  passed  down  some  rapids,  the 
steamer  trembling  as  we  shot  over  them,  and  on  reaching  "  Dickenson's 
Landing"  in  the  evening,  we  disembarked  and  proceeded  by  stage  to 
"  Cornwall,''  twelve  miles,  owing  to  the  rapids  called  the  «  Long  Sault" 
being  at  that  time  considered  impassable  by  any  vessels  save  the 
"  batteaux."  This,  however,  is  now  different :  and  small  steamers  descend 
the  whole  way  to  Montreal,  returning  by  the  Rideau  Canal.  Coaches 
were  in  attendance  upon  the  arrival  of  the  packet ;  but  if  the  reader,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  imagines  that  a  Canadian  stage  or  a  Canadian 
road  resembles  in  the  smallest  degree  such  as  from  early  years  he  may 
have  been  accustomed  to  behold,  he  labours  under  a  great  delusion. 
The  Canadian  coach  is  a  creation  "  sui  generis."  It  carries  no  outside 
passengers,  save  one  perhaps  on  the  box.  Instead  of  panels  leathern 
curtains  are  suspended  from  the  roof,  supposed  to  be  fastened  at  the 
bottom,  and  thus  keep  out  the  weather.  I  say  "  supposed,"  for  the 
curtains  of  the  carriage  I  was  in  were  entirely  innocent  of  any  appliance 
of  the  kind.  The  conveyance  is  built  to  hold  nine,  but  often  contains 
more.  There  are  three  seats,  the  middle  one  moveable,  provided  with 
a  broad  leather  strap  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  carriage,  and  serving  as 
a  back  for  the  passengers  to  lean  against.  Two  broad  leather  straps 
support  the  coach,  each  end  being  fastened  to  a  sort  of  spring,  rising 
about  two  feet  above  the  axle  trees,  and  every  part  of  the  machine  is 
made  of  immense  strength  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  dreadful  shocks  it 
encounters  in  its  passage  over  roads  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  or 
occasionally  ploughed  up  when  from  continued  wet  the  rents  become  so 
deep  as  to  be  impassable.  A  large  grating  is  fastened  behind,  upon 
which  and  the  roof  is  placed  the  baggage.  As  my  fellow  travellers  and 
myself  had  no  wish  to  have  the  fulicomplement  of  nine  thrust  into  the 
interior  of  the  carriage  we  occupied,  caps  and  hats  supported  on  sticks 
were  placed  in  the  corners,  with  cloaks  or  great  coats  round  them  to 
give  the  appearance  of  men  of  mortal  mould,  and  when  the  driver 
wished  to  introduce  more  than  the  number  already  seated,  we  raised  a 
great  outcry,  and  pointing  to  the  "  corners"  declared  we  were  full  and 
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could  take  no  more.  Thanks  to  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  the  ruse 
succeeded.  Delighted  were  we  at  the  success  of  the  trick,  but  the 
weariness  of  that  short  journey  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  At  first  starting 
we  heaved  and  rolled  about  as  if  we  had  been  at  sea>  and  as  we  advanced 
upon  our  cheerless  drive,  sometimes  lurching  to  one  side,  and  sometimes 
to  another,  sometimes  poised  on  two  wheels,  whilst  we  restored  the 
equilibrium  by  leaning  well  to  «  windward."  The  curtains  flew  out, 
the  mud  flew  in,  and  as  the  pace  never  exceeded  at  the  outside  five 
miles  an  hour,  if  it  had  not  been  for  u  the  name  of  the  thing  we  might 
as  well  have  walked."  Our  track  lay,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  lights  gleamed  at 
intervals.  Between  ten  and  eleven  we  reached  the  wharf,  alongside  of 
which  lay  the  steamer  "  Highlander,"  and  going  on  board,  retired  to 
bed. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  were  under  weigh,  and  proceeded 
through  Lake  St.  Francis,  an  expansion  of  the  river,  to  Coteau  du  Lac, 
where  landing  to  avoid  a  series  of  rapids,  we  travelled  by  stage  sixteen  miles 
to  Cascade.  This  occupied  nearly  four  hours,  but  day  light,  the  novelty 
of  the  scene,  and  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  country  rendered  it  a 
far  more  agreeable  drive  than  the  one  we  had  undergone  the  evening 
previous.  Here  and  there  by  the  way  side  were  images  of  our  Saviour, 
shrines  of  the  Virgin  and  crosses,  round  which  were  collected  groups  of 
women  and  children  in  attitudes  of  deep  devotion.  In  the  villages 
French  names  appeared  over  the  shops,  priests  sauntered  in  the  streets, 
and  the  sound  of  the  French  language  perpetually  falling  on  the  ear, 
almost  made  us  fancy  we  had  been  magically  transported  across  the 
ocean,  and  had  alighted  in  some  quiet  locality  in  "  La  belle  France." 
The  "  Habitans,"  as  the  French  Canadians  are  termed,  appeared  gene- 
rally rather  tall  and  slight,  with  dark  complexions  and  dark  eyes,  and 
wearing  a  peculiar  costume  consisting,  for  the  men,  of  a  grey  great  coat 
reaching  as  low  as  the  knees,  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  red  sash, 
and  blue  cap  or  straw  hat  on  the  head ;  while  the  women  were  clothed 
in  a  jacket  of  some  dark  material,  a  light  coloured  petticoat,  and  either 
the  usual  French  head  dress  or  straw  hats  with  enormous  brims.  Those 
of  both  sexes  whom  we  addressed  were  courteous,  obliging,  and  even 
polished  in  their  manner,  presenting  a  charming  contrast  to  the  rudeness 
and  vulgarity  of  persons  in  a  similar  rank  of  life  we  had  left  behind.  Here 
and  there  we  came  upon  detached  posts  of  Canadian  Militia,  and  the  occa- 
sional sight  of  aprovincial  dragoon  showed  that  the  defenders  ofthe  soil  were 
on  the  alert.  From  Cascade  to  Lachine,  twenty-four  miles,  by  steam  boat 
and  thence  by  stage  to  Montreal,  nine  miles  farther,  avoiding  by  this 
means  another  set  of  rapids.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  troubled 
pieces  of  water  is  called  the  "  Cedars,"  and  in  the  year  1759*  General 
Amherst  when  invading  Canada  sent  down  his  advanced  guard  of  500 
men  by  this  route  in  batteaux,  in  order  to  take  up  a  position  in  front  of 
Montreal.  The  enterprise  proved  a  failure,  and  the  corpses  of  the 
gallant  soldiers  drifting  past  the  town  told  the  fearful  tale  of  the  de- 
struction of  this  devoted  band. 

I  now  rejoined  the  head-quarters  of  my  regiment,  and  amidst  the 
greetings  that  awaited  me,  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  in  no 
profession  exists  a  warmer  feeling  of  regard  or  a  more  hearty  method 
of  expressing  it,  than  is  at  all  times  manifested  by  the  members  of  an 
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united  and  happy  corps,  to  one  of  their  number  who  for  a  season  may 
have  been  absent  from  its  ranks.  All  were  in  high  spirits,  looking 
eagerly  forward  to  the  prospect  of  being  soon  placed  in  array  against 
the  enemies  of  their  country ;  and  although  this  is  the  age  of  "  peace 
and  arbitration  societies,"  and  war  is  undoubtedly  a  great  evil,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  day  will  never  arrive  when  the  high  courage  of  Englishmen 
is  to  be  counted  as  nought,  and  the  nation  submit  to  insult,  to  pleasure 
a  set  of  men  with  whom  "  gold  "  is  a  "  God,"  cotton  a  "  palladium," 
and  honour  an  empty  name* 

Montreal,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  thirty  two  miles  lone  and  ten  broad,  formed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Ottawa  on  the  north,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  south,  was  founded 
in  1640,  under  the  name  of  "  Ville  Marie, "  upon  the  site  of  an  Indian 
village  named  "Hochelaga."  The  bank  of  the  river  near  which  it  stands 
has  a  slight  elevation,  but  slopes  downwards  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and 
the  whole  country  is  excessively  flat  with  the  exception  of  a  mountain 
towards  the  west  rising  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 
The  streets  of  the  older  parts  of  the  city  are  narrow  and  irregular  ; 
those  of  the  new,  wide  and  handsome.  I  paid  a  visit  shortly  after  my 
arrival  to  my  travelling  companion  the  Bishop,  who  welcomed  me  with 
great  cordiality,  and  a  person  was  by  his  direction  named  to  point  out 
all  that  was  worthy  of  note  in  the  magnificent  cathedral.  This  fine 
edifice,  commenced  in  1824,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  in  breadth,  with  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  for  the  walls,  is  of  grey  stone,  and  of  grandeur  hardly  exceeded 
by  any  building  of  a  similar  character  in  the  New  World.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  terrace,  and  possesses  magnificent  bells.  The  principal 
one  was  not  completed  till  1847,  it  is  the  largest  in  the  British  Empire 
being  8  feet  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  13  tons  and  a  half.  The 
towers  are  six  in  number,  of  gothic  architecture,  the  east  window  is 
about  seventy  feet  in  height  by  thirty  in  width,  and  the  interior  of  the 
church,  capable  of  containing  twelve  thousand  persons,  has  seven 
chapels  and  altars,  and  nine  aisles.  The  high  altar  is  made  to  resemble 
that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  stood  a  quaint 
looking  tower  of  brick,  which  was  to  be  removed  at  a  future  period. 

The  scene  in  the  square  is  at  all  times  amusing.  Here  are  assembled 
the  vivacious,  garrulous  Canadian,  the  staid  Scotchman,  the  tattered 
Irishman,  the  red  coated  soldier,  and  respectable  merchant,  all  bearing 
in  their  countenances  the  distinct  characteristics  of  their  race,  hitherto 
mingling  but  little,  and  likely  so  to  continue.  The  houses  are  prin- 
cipally of  grey  stone,  mingled  with  wooden  ones  painted  of  different 
colours,  and  the  shops  are  remarkably  good.  Riding  one  day  to  the 
mountain,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  from  its 
summit.  Below  lay  the  city  of  Montreal  with  its  shipping,  steamers, 
crowded  and  extensive  wharves,  and  the  bright  roofs  of  its  houses  flash- 
ing like  mirrors  in  the  sun.  The  distant  hills  of  Vermont  were  tinted 
with  the  reflection  of  the  deep  blue  sky,  around  lay  a  great  extent  of 
fertile  country,  spires  of  churches,  and  lazily  rising  smoke  adding  interest 
to  the  picture.  The  Ottawa  was  poring  its  waters  through  its  different 
channels  into  the  northern  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  whilst  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  St.  Helens  with  its  entrenchments  and  barracks  was  the 
most  picturesque.    On  certain  days  during  the  week,  the  band  of  one 
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of  the  regiments  in  garrison  played  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  thither 
flocked  on  these  occasions  all  the  belles  of  the  town.  They  appeared 
for  the  most  part  handsome  brunettes,  with  all  those  captivating  manners 
for  which  French  women  are  proverbial,  and  which  renders  the  ladies 
of  Canada  some  of  the  most  attractive  upon  earth.  Of  this  the  military 
seem  fully  sensible,  and  pay  ready  homage  to  their  charms.  In  the 
market  place  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Nelson,  and  several  hand- 
some churches  and  public  buildings  adorn  this  the  present  capital  of 
Canada. 

Montreal  is  an  agreeable  town,  and  amusement  is  never  wanting. 
At  Caughnawaga,  a  few  miles  from  Montreal,  is  an  Indian  village,  and 
on  the  3rd  Nov.  1 838,  a  body  of  rebels  appearing  in  its  neighbourhood, 
the  warriors  sallied  forth,  made  the  whole  of  them  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  to  Montreal,  the  Chief  volunteering  to  scalp  every  habitan  in  the 
neighbourhood  if  required.  His  obliging  offer  was  of  course  declined, 
but  it  showed  the  true  and  loyal  spirit  which  animated  this  remnant 
of  a  great  nation.  After  a  short  time  I  proceeded  to  Quebec,  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  miles. 

About  five  and  forty  from  Montreal  is  "  Fort  William  Henry  "  on 
the  bank  of  the  Sorel,  and  the  St  Lawrence  soon  after  expands  into 
Lake  St.  Peter,  twenty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  The 
shores  which  we  were  enabled  to  view  e'er  darkness  set  in,  exhibited 
an  endless  succession  of  picturesque  villages,  the  spires  of  whose  churches 
glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  and  the  tolling  of  their  bells 
sounded  sweet  and  mellow  in  the  tranquil  air.  Cottages,  embowered  in 
trees,  reminded  me  of  far  distant  England,  but  the  illusion  was  fre- 
quently dissipated  by  the  sight  of  canoes  skimming  along  the  water 
propelled  by  "voyageurs,"  in  woollen  caps,  red  sashes,  and  Indian 
"  mocassins."  As  night  drew  on,  the  scene  between  the  decks  of  our 
steamer,  dimly  lighted  at  the  extremities  by  one  or  two  solitary  lamps, 
was  such  as  an  artist  loves  to  look  upon.  Amidships,  the  strong  glare 
of  the  furnace  threw  its  brightness  upon  a  party  of  Indians  who  with 
their  squaws  were  proceeding  to  "Lorette."  The  men  had  coarse 
black  hair,  brown  complexions,  and  wore  the  usual  blanket  coat  and 
leggings.  Some  of  the  women  were  good  looking,  but  they  bore  on 
their  countenances  that  air  of  patient  resignation  peculiar  to  them,  as  if 
they  were  aware  it  was  their  portion  in  this  life  to  endure  every  kind  of 
hardship,  labour,  and  privation,  and  had  made  up  their  mind  uncomplain- 
ingly to  submit.  The  male  portion  were  excessively  talkative,  but  the 
females  employed  themselves  in  fabricating  mocassins  and  ornamental 
wares,  apparently  absorbed  in  their  occupation  and  taking  no  notice  of 
what  was  passing  around,  save  by  an  occasional  glance  of  their  expressive 
dark  eyes.  Early  in  the  morning  I  took  care  to  be  on  deck,  and  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  is  very  beautiful. 

Passing  through  a  crowd  of  vessels  waiting  for  timber,  and  the  fa- 
mous cliffs  up  which  Wolfe  and  his  gallant  army  climbed  to  victory, 
we  soon  found  ourselves  alongside  of  a  busy  wharf,  and  forthwith  went 
ashore.  Hiring  a  caleche,  an  ancient  looking  description  of  vehicle, 
suspended  by  leather  straps  between  two  high  wheels,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  the  driver  shouted  "  marches  done,"  «  marches  done,"  upon  which 
the  horse  instantly  started  off,  and  we  ascended  a  narrow  steep  winding 
street,  till  I  was  set  down  at  tjie  "  Globe  Hotel "  on  the  Esplanade, 
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The  necessary  duties  of  the  toilet  being  completed,  I  started  to  pay* 
a  visit  to  Dr.  S— h,  an  old  brother  officer,  then  holding  a  high  appoint- 
ment on  the  Medical  Staff,  but  whom  I  found  in  the  delightful  predi- 
cament of  having  been  burnt  out  of  his  house  the  night  previous.  As 
he  could  not  receive  me,  we  agreed  to  pass  the  day  in  sight-seeiu£,  and 
then  return  to  the  hotel  to  dinner.  "  Lionising"  is  usually  a  fatiguing 
employment,  but  never  did  I  find  it  so  little  irksome  as  on  this  occasion. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a  promontory  formed  by  the  rivers  St.  Charles 
and  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  which,  upon  a  rocky 
precipice  named  Cape  Diamond,  more  then  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  river,  stands  the  citadel.  To  this  we  first  bent  our  steps.  It  is  of 
great  strength,  the  works  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  rock— and  what  a 
glorious  panorama  was  obtained  from  this  elevated  situation.  On  the 
broad  tranquil  basin  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  floated 
stately  ships,  diminutive  boats,  crowded  steamers,  light  canoes,  and 
heavy  ferry-boats  with  paddle-wheels  worked  by  horses.  In  the  dis- 
tance were  lofty  mountains,  wide  valleys,  rich  fruitful  fields  and  exten- 
sive forest*.  Near  at  hand,  grim  batteries,  steep  streets,  frowning  gate- 
ways, public  buidings,  and  humble  cottages,  their  tin  roofs  flashing  back 
the  sun-light,  all  apparently  jumbled  together  in  inextricable  contusion. 
Impregnable  though  this  stronghold  may  be  to  external  foes,  four  pri- 
soners confined  there  for  their  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  1838 
contrived  to  make  their  escape  from  within.  Two  of  them  got  clear 
off,  but  the  others  were  retaken. 

The  plain  on  which  Quebec  is  built  is  about  one  hundred  feet  below, 
and  this  circuit  comprising  about  three  miles  is  a  fortified  enceinte 
connected  with  the  citadel.  From  hence  to  the  St.  Lawrence  the 
descent  is  about  two  hundred  more,  the  small  space  between  the  rock 
and  the  river  being  occupied  by  the  "  Low  Town  "  from  which  to  the 
"  Upper,"  are  short  cuts  by  means  of  stairs.  On  the  North  the  ground 
slopes  gently  till  close  to  the  St.  Charles  valley  when  it  becomes  very 
steep.  We  next  visited  the  "  Plains  of  Abraham,"  the  associations 
connected  with  which  render  it  at  all  times  a  place  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  an  Englishman,  for  here  on  the  13th  September  1759  was 
fought  that  battle,  the  issue  of  which  added  another  gem  to  the  rich 
possessions  of  the  British  empire.  At  dusk  the  previous  evening  the 
troops  landed  quietly  ut  a  place  now  termed  in  consequence  "  Wolfe's 
Cove,"  and  led  by  Fraser's  Highlanders  scaled  the  precipitous  cliffs,  and 
formed  by  daylight  on  the  level  ground  above.  The  French,  under  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  sallied  forth  to  meet  them,  and,  after  a  severe 
action  in  which  the  commanders  of  both  armies  fell,  the  French 
retreated  into  Quebec,  and  on  the  18th  surrendered.  General  Wolfe 
though  wounded  early  in  the  engagement  in  the  wrist  .and  also  in  the 
groin,  still  remained  on  the  field,  but  receiving  a  bullet  in  the  breast 
was  carried  to  the  rear.  When  almost  at  the  point  of  death  the  cry  of 
"  they  run"  fell  upon  his  ear,  when  being  told  it  was  the  French,  he 
exclaimed  "  Pray  do  one  of  you  run  to  Colonel  Barton  and  tell  him  to 
march  Webb's  Regiment  with  all  speed  to  Charles  River  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  fugitives ;  now  God  be  praised  I  shall  die  happy."  Such 
were  the  last  words  of  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who  expired  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-three.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  England  and  interred 
at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  his  native  town.   A  simple  column  marks  the 
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spot  where  he  breathed  hit  last,  with  the  inscription,  "  Here  died  Wolfe 
victorious."  An  obelisk  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  both  the  hostile 
generals  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous 
and  convenient.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty  broad.  The  dome  is  lofty  and  the  religious  cere- 
monies are  conducted  with  much  pomp.  The  city  has  five  gates,  all 
strongly  fortified,  from  each  of  which,  streets  run  towards  the  centre  of 
the  town.  Of  these,  the  principal  one,  St.  John's,  is  paved  with  wood, 
and  trottoirs  of  wood  are  almost  universal.  Of  the  discovery  of  Quebec 
by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1555,  I  would  briefly  remark  that  he  entered 
the  St.  Lawrence  (so  called  on  account  of  its  discovery  on  the  fast  day 
of  that  saint)  and  anchored  off  the  city,  then  an  Indian  village,  called 
"  Stadaconna,"  and  the  residence  of  a  chief  named  "  Donnaconna." 
That  in  October  of  that  year  he  reached  in  his  boats  the  present  island 
of  "  Montreal,"  termed  by  him  "  Mount  Royal,"  and  thence  changed 
to  its  present  designation,  and  after  returning  to  his  ship,  remained  till 
1536,  when  kidnapping  Donnaconna  and  other  natives  set  sail  for 
France,  where  on  his  arrival  the  unfortunates  all  died.  About  four 
miles  from  the  town  is  the  village  of  ^Charlesbourg,"  where  the  French 
fleet  established  themselves,  and  on  the  3rd  July  1008  the  foundation  of 
Quebec  was  laid  on  Cape  Diamond  by  Monsieur  de  Champlain.  The 
name  of  Canada  is  stated  to  be  derived,  by  some,  from  the  Troouois 
word  "  Hanata,"  meaning  a  number  or  collection  of  huts,  which  the  first 
discoverers  mistook  for  the  appellation  of  the  country.  By  others  again, 
that  the  Spaniards  who  visited  these  parts  before  the  French  and  English 
observing  the  high  banks  between  which  the  St,  Lawrence  flowed  to 
the  ocean,  compared  it  to  a  chasm  or  glen,  and  hence  called  it "  Canada." 
Daring  the  whole  of  this  day  we  wandered  about  the  city  and  were  not 
sorry,  when  evening  came,  to  adjourn  to  our  hotel,  there  to  discuss 
bygone  days  and  hours  passed  in  each  others  society  in  far  distant  coun- 
tries and  amid  very  different  scenes. 


THE  PIRATE  OF  THE  BLACK  ROCK. 

About  eighteen -miles  from  Parife  and  somewhat  to  the  northward  is 
the  small  island  or  rock  of  Murto,  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Albania. 

The  self-styled  Aga  of  Murto,  was  a  few  years  ago,  one  Rassula,  a 
character  of  some  note  in  those  parts,  and  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Pirate  of  the  Black  Rock.  It  is  believed  that  his  previous  history 
would  not  bear  the  closest  investigation,  nor  indeed  were  his  present 
habits  and  occupation  such  as  might  be  calculated  to  place  him  in  the 
category  of  orderly  and  respectable  members  of  society.  Of  late  years 
however,  his  peccadilloes  would  seem  not  to  have  been  of  so  flagrant 
and  glaring  a  character ;  whether  proceeding  from  advancing  years, 
improved  circumstances,  or  a  dearly  bought  experience,  we  cannot 
aver.  There  were  persons  who  doubted  the  alleged  reformation  in  the 
laxity  of  his  morals,  and  hinted  that  he  was  wily  enough  to  secure  the 
protection  or  toleration  of  his  English  neighbours,  by  being  careful  to 
rob  only  the  right  persons.   Certain  it  it*  that  there  were  then,  and 
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we  believe  still  are,  numerous  nests  of  pirates  who  endanger  the  coasting 
trade  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  if  this  modern  "  Black- 
beard"  like  the  sovereign  shark  only  swallowed  up  the  small  fry  of  the 
deep,  or  made  them  disgorge  their  ill  gotten  prey,  it  may  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  might  have  been  worse  employed. 

From  the  slight  veil  of  mystery  which  partially  shrouded  Rassuli,  he 
was  a  sort  of  «  Notabilite"  or  lion  in  his  way,  and  his  little  kingdom, 
a  kind  of  shew  place  for  the  fashionable  idlers  of  Corfu. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  Black  Rock  was  however  the  so-called 
Madame  Rassuli,  a  lovely  creature,  who  jointly  with  four  or  five  others 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  claiming  the  Aga  as  her  lord  and  master.  Al- 
though Rassuli  was  proud  of  this,  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of 
his  wives,  he  had  so  far  broken  through  Oriental  prejudices,  as  to  permit 
her  to  appear  unveiled  before  some  of  his  English  friends.  Indeed 
it  would  seem  that  amongst  other  modes  of  conciliating  the  powers  at 
Corfu,  he  occasionally  invited  them  to  visit  him  in  his  den  and 
stronghold  at  Murto.  Thus  the  frigate  or  sloop  of  war  which  might 
chance  to  represent  our  naval  force  in  these  waters,  would  take  down 
the  Lord  High  Commissioners,  or  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  with  their 
families  on  a  pleasure  excursion,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  both 
as  to  the  beauty  of  the  corsair's  bride,  and  the  eccentricities  of  his 
menage. 

The  coast  of  Albania  is  generally  bold  and  rugged.  In  many  parts 
small  rocky  islands  are  scattered  along  the  seaboard,  forming  deep  inlets 
and  small  bays.  These  are  well  calculated  to  afford  both  shelter  and 
concealment  for  the  diminutive  piratical  craft  which  lurk  about. 
Fissures  in  the  rock  and  natural  caverns  form  hiding  places  for  boats, 
which  would  baffle  the  search  of  the  uninitiated,  whilst  occasional  land- 
locked bays,  with  a  shelving  sandy  beech,  offer  a  secure  roadstead,  and 
facilities  for  larger  craft  to  embark  or  disembark  a  cargo. 

Rassuli  could  boast  of  neither  town  nor  village  under  his  sway,  but 
his  daring  and  half  savage  kinsmen  and  followers  resided  in  scattered 
houses — many  of  them  defensible  posts.  He  had  some  land  under  cul- 
tivation, and  no  lack  of  snug  ports  and  places  of  refuge  along  the  coast 
for  his  vessels  and  boats.  Thus  he  warily  followed  the  doubtful  calling 
in  which  he  had  been  initiated  by  the  precept  and  practice  of  his  father, 
— that  of  living  by  plundering  others.  'Tis  indeed  pretty  much  the 
way  of  the  world,  disguise  it  under  what  terms  you  will. 

It  was  during  a  short  tour  of  duty  at  Pario,  that  chance  offered  me 
an  introduction  to  the  Aga  of  Murto,  and  a  subsequent  glimpse  of  his 
residence  and  household.  Rassuli  was  glad  to  cultivate  the  good  will 
of  the  Resident  at  Pario,  whose  vicinity  might  enable  him  to  exercise 
some  supervision  over  his  doings,  and  this  had  led  to  certain  visits  of 
ceremony  from  the  Aca. 

What  further  conduced  to  an  interchange  of  civilities  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  ladies  of  the  Resident's  family  spoke  Greek 
fluently.  The  approaching  marriage  of  Rassuli's  eldest  son  suggested 
to  him  a  visit  to  Pario,  to  invite  the  Resident  and  his  family  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  attendant  festivities. 

The  quiet  little  village  of  Gais,  chief  town  and  port  of  Pario,  was 
accordingly  startled  from  its  propriety  one  morning,  by  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  old  Aga,  with  near  a  score  of  Ins  wild-looking  dirty 
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followers,  who  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  escorted  by  guardiani,  strode 
along  the  deserted  mole  of  our  little  capital. 

The  Aga  before  his  departure  visited  me  at  my  quarters,  when 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  ingratiating  myself,  by  conducting  hira  to  the 
fort  and  barracks  on  the  adjacent  islet  of  San  Niccolo.  It  was  just  the 
parade  hour,  and  the  old  man's  curiosity  was  gratified  by  seeing  the  de- 
tachment under  arms,  and  viewing  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
barracks.  In  return  for  this  attention  I  was  included  in  the  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few 
days. 

The  weather  now  was  intensely  hot,  and  as  our  only  conveyance  to 
the  opposite  coast,  was  a  small  half-decked  scampavia,  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  perform  our  trajet  by  night.  Our  party  consisted  of 
three  gentlemen  and  two  ladies,  besides  a  crew  of  four  men,  and  a  bom- 
bardier of  the  garrison  who  officiated  as  standing  orderly,  factotum,  and 
in  short  was  our  stand  by  in  all  parties  of  pleasure,  with  their  attendants 
and  inseparable  difficulties. 

The  quarantine  laws,  which  are  at  the  same  time  useless,  harassing 
and  absurd,  required  that  we  should  be  accompanied  by  guardiani  when 
visiting  the  Albanian  coast,  so  two  of  the  boatmen  qualified  for 
that  purpose. 

In  the  morning,  equipped  in  light  marching  order,  with  a  change  of 
raiment,  and  toilet  apparatus  rolled  in  a  capote,  we  had  only  to  hope 
for  a  change  of  wind.  Evening,  however,  drew  on  under  most  dis- 
couraging auspices  as  to  the  weather.  The  boatmen  were  called  into 
council.  They,  foreseeing  only  a  long  pull  as  their  share  of  the  di- 
version, were  confident  as  to  the  impracticability  of  making  the  voyage 
with  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  an  adverse  quarter.  The  ladies 
were  in  despair  at  the  threatened  disappointment ;  but,  inclination  pre- 
vailing over  all  obstacles,  at  midnight  we  decided  on  making  the  expe- 
riment. Our  bundles,  guns,  and  ammunition,  were  already  embarked, 
so  we  hastened  on  board,  and  put  off. 

As  soon  as  we  issued  from  the  shelter  of  the  port,  we  encountered  a 
short  head  sea,  which  soon  produced  a  woful  effect  upon  the  stomachs 
of  some  of  the  party.  We  pulled%  gallantly  along  shore  as  far  as 
Ixragona,  a  little  port  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
then,  thinking  that  we  had  got  our  port  sufficiently  under  our  lee,  the 
word  was  "  up  stick,"  and  stand  across  channel.  We  made  a  fair 
ran  until  about  six  o'clock,  when,  with  the  rising  sun,  the  wind  fell 
light,  and  the  orb  of  day  poured  down  his  rays  on  the  distressed 
rowers,  who  had  still  four  hours  of  hard  pulling  under  a  broiling  sun. 
The  two  ladies  had  been  terrible  sufferers  all  night,  and  were  now 
prostrate  on  the  deck,  whilst  we  made  vain  efforts  to  devise  some 
shelter  from  the  morning  heat.  Their  misery,  I  fear,  was  augmented 
by  hearing  my  companion  W.  and  myself  regaling  ourselves  with  bis- 
cuit and  a  little  particular  Cognac,  without  which  we  should  have  been 
as  helpless  as  the  worst  of  them.  The  audibls  crunching  of  the  "  mid- 
shipman's nuts"  must  have  jarred  sadly  on  their  nerves.  One  of  the 
party  strove  to  console  the  ladies  by  assuring  them  that  they  would 
cease  to  feel  any  inconvenience  when  once  we  should  round  a  certain 
point  a-head,  which  gave  rise  to  retailing,  totto  voce,  the  old  joke  on 
board  the  Irish  steamer* 
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Loquitur,  the  steward,  addressing  a  female  passenger,  in  the  mortal 

throes  of  her  sickness : 

«  Don't  take  on,  Miss !  Ye  '11  be  finely  oucet  ye  reach  tho  pint." 
(point.) 

"  Is  it  a  pijU  P  Sure  I 've  reached  a  quart,  sir,  and  I 'm  no 
betther !  "  responds  the  suffering  damsel. 

At  length  our  voyage,  which  pursued  under  such  difficulties  seemed 
almost  interminable,  drew  to  a  close.  Bluff  points  and  projecting 
headlands  were  successively  rounded,  until  we  were  completely  em- 
bayed, and  in  smooth  water.  Our  little  bark  threaded  narrow  chan- 
nels, between  rocky  islands  rising  in  fantastic  shapes,  whose  scarped 
sides  were  undermined  and  perforated  by  deep  caves,  into  whose  dark 
recesses  the  swell  flowed  and  ebbed  with  that  solemn  and  impressive 
sound  of  « the  rushing  of  mighty  waters." 

At  last,  to  our  great  relief,  we  descried  the  Aga's  house,  perched  on 
an  elevation  on  the  main  land.  -  Our  boat  glided  on  towards  a  sandy 
beach,  and  dropped  her  anchor,  under  a  running  fire  of  matchlocks 
from  a  troop  of  wild-looking  capoted  Albanians,  who  bounded  down 
the  steep  with  the  agility  of  mountain  goats. 

Our  first  care  was  to  disembark  our  ladies,  who  repaired,  under  escort, 
to  the  chateau  of  our  entertainer,  our  next  was  to  assist  the  crew  in 
spreading  an  awning  over  the  whole  of  the  boat,  before  the  sun  should 
extract  what  pitch  still  remained  in  the  seams  of  the  deck.  This 
effected,  W.  and  I  jumped  overboard,  to  cool  our  scorched  carcasses, 
and  afterwards  performed  a  toilette,  with  intense  satisfaction,  under 
cover  of  our  awning,  which  admitted  only  the  cool  sea  breeze. 

Just  as  we  scaled  the  steep  cliff  on  which  Rassuli's  house  is  planted, 
the  clatter  of  drums,  and  discordant  din  of  horns  and  barbaric  music, 
announced  the  approach  of  the  bride,  who  arrived  on  horseback,  en- 
veloped in  countless  folds  of  muslin,  and  attended  by  a  numerous 
cortige,  both  male  and  female. 

The  party  having  passed  in,  I  stood  in  the  court-yard,  gasing  up  at 
a  grated  window  of  the  reception  room,  which  by  some  oversight  had 
been  left  open.  I  was  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  inmates,  and 
wondering  how  so  much  ugliness  had  been  assembled  in  so  small  a 
space,  when  my  occupation  was  detected,  and  the  shutters  were  in- 
stantly closed. 

We  were  now  ushered  into  the  house,  and  received  at  the  threshold 
by  Rassuli  and  his  nephew, — a  stalwart,  banditti-like  fellow,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  appellation  of  Mati  Kuroben.  Passing  into  a  large  hall, 
we  found  a  numerous  assemblage  of  dancers  and  spectators,  all  of  the 
male  sex.  The  dancers  were  in  full  costume,  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
pistols  and  daggers,  and  were  performing  the  "Albanitiko"  most 
vigorously. 

It  was  a  painful  display  to  witness.  A  dense  atmosphere  of  dust 
filled  the  room,  which  was  heated  almost  to  suffocation  from  the  crowd 
which  thronged  in.  The  dancers  alone  seemed  unconscious,  or  reckless,  of 
inconvenience;  for,  despite  their  voluminous  garments,  and  the  heavy, 
shaggy,  capote  pendant  from  their  shoulders,  they  stamped,  attitudi- 
nised, leaped  from  side  to  side,  bounded  aloft,  and  threw  themselves 
into  the  strangest  contortions,  whilst  the  floor  was  watered  with  the 
perspiration  which  poured  from  their  bronzed  and  not  over-clean  faces. 
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Their  agility  was  only  equalled  by  their  perseverance ;  but  while  the 
musicians  continued  indefatigable,  the  dancers  were  from  time  to  time 
compelled  by  sheer  exhaustion  to  give  place  to  fresh  aspirants  for  the 
exhibition  of  saltatory  skill. 

Our  fair  compagnons  de  voyage  now  rejoined  us,  acquainting  us  that 
the  womens'  apartment  was  crowded  with  some  seventy  females,  and 
half  as  many  children,  and  that  our  introduction  to  the  bride  must  be 
delayed  till  after  their  departure ;  for,  although  Rassuli's  freedom  from 
prejudice  permitted  us  an  interview  with  the  females  of  his  own  family, 
his  influence  did  not  extend  to  securing  us  a  like  privilege  with  regard 
to  the  households  of  others.  We  accordingly  withdrew  from  the  dust, 
heat,  and  noise  of  the  bridal  party  to  the  residence  of  Matikumben, 
situated  on  an  adjacent  eminence,  where  apartments  had  been  assigned 


Of  these,  the  principal  one  was  very  spacious,  and  sufficiently  airy, 
being  pierced  with  large  windows,  or  rather  apertures,  unprovided  with 
frames  or  glass,  and  which  at  night  were  closed  with  rude  detached 
shutters.  Round  three  sides  of  the  room  was  a  divan  raised  about  a 
foot-and-a-half,  provided  with  ample  cushions.  At  the  end  of  the 
apartment  was  piled  in  tiers  the  bedding,  which  consisted  of  mattresses 


A  shelf  extending  round  the  walls,  supported  numerous  bright  metal 
trays,  pans,  and  cooking  utensils,  with  abundance  of  the  commonest  sort 
ofdelf. 

About  noon  preparations  were  made  for  serving  a  meal.  A  large 
low  stool,  or  tripod,  was  produced,  and  cushions  ranged  round  it.  On 
the  tripod  was  placed  a  bright  metal  tray  of  goodly  proportions,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  at  least.  A  flat  cake,  or  loaf  of  bread,  next  appeared, 
of  pretty  much  the  same  sise  as  the  tray,  and  was  cut  up  into  ponder- 
ous segments,  one  of  which  was  laid  for  each  of  the  party.  We  were 
now  invited  to  occupy  the  cushions.  We  drew  round,  and  the  repast 
commenced  with  soup,  in  which  the  principal  ingredients  were  rice  and 
butter.  This  was  succeeded  by  Indian  corn,  served  with  butter  and 
spices.  Now  a  lamb,  roasted  whole,  was  introduced.  Our  host  seized 
it  by  the  leg,  and,  holding  it  aloft  with  one  hand,  he  dexterously  dis- 
sected it  with  a  large  knife,  or  dagger,  which  he  drew  from  his  girdle,  in 
which  every  Albanian  carries  this  appendage,  together  with  his  pistols 
and  silver-mounted  ramrod. 

The  hospitality  of  our  entertainer  seemed  to  be  unbounded ;  for  a 
series  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  dishes  followed,  each  of  which  we  were 
expected  to  taste.  There  were  lambs'  heads,  garnished  with  minced 
meat,  and  a  variety  of  savoury  stews,  too  greasy  for  any  but  an  Al- 
banian palate.  The  sweets,  which  concluded  the  repast,  were  excel- 
lent in  their  way.  The  best  of  them  was  an  original  kind  of  cake,  com- 
posed of  alternate  layers  of  a  very  rich,  short  paste,  and  honey.  I 
suppose  there  were  not  less  than  eighty  layers  in  a  thickness  of  two 
inches.  Our  entertainers  had  voracious  appetites,  and  set  us  a  most  ex- 
cellent example ;  but  I  was  too  much  engrossed  and  amazed  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  to  do  justice  to  the  excellent  fare. 

We  had  scarcely  time  to  rest  from  our  labours  before  we  were  sum- 
snoned  to  Rassuli's  house.    On  entering  the  reception-room,  my  eyes 
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fell  at  once  on  Madame  Rassuli,  a  most  magnificent  creature,  cer- 
tainly. The  Aga,  who  had  much  freshness  of  manner,  setting  all 
quarantine  laws  at  nought,  seized  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  up  to 
his  wife,  to  present  me.  The  lady,  whose  lustrous  and  expressiTe 
black  eyes  were  shaded  and  softened  by  the  longest  of  eye-lashes, 
tendered  her  taper  fingers,  enveloped  in  the  ample  folds  of  her  long 
hanging  sleeves  of  fine  muslin. 

I  had  little  time  to  contemplate  the  lovely  object  before  me ;  for 
the  Aga,  touching  my  arm,  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
stood  a  figure  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long  veil,  and  supported 
on  either  side  by  a  female  attendant.  The  invisible  was  the  bride. 
At  a  motion  from  the  Aga,  the  veil  was  slowly  raised  by  the  sup- 
porters ;  a  dress  of  rich  velvet,  magnificently  embroidered,  was  dis- 
played by  degrees,  until  a^length  the  countenance  of  the  wearer  was 
discovered — and  such  a  countenance  !  Round,  fat,  snub-nosed,  covered 
with  blotches  of  red  and  white  paint,  with  gold  leaf  plastered  over 
it  in  liberal  quantities !  The  poor  timid  creature,  with  eyes  and  mouth 
closed,  stood  motionless  as  a  statue.  She  had  nothing  to  recommend 
her  but  her  valuable  garments  and  her  figure,  which,  although  suffi- 
ciently embonpoint  for  even  oriental  taste,  was  symmetrical. 

The  veil  was  quickly  dropped  again,  when  Rassuli  inquired  what  I 
thought  of  his  new  daughter-in-law.  I  had  recourse  to  the  evasion  of 
saying  that  I  would  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  beauty  of 
a  face  which  art  had  done  so  much  to  disfigure. 

Observing  that  Madame  Rassuli  did  not  presume  to  sit  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  lord  and  master,  we  earnestly  requested  that  she  might  be 
indulged  with  a  seat,  permission  was  conceded,  but  she  soon  after  re- 
ceived a  signal  to  retire,  and  as  the  house  was  still  crowded  with  the 
bridal  party,  we  also  withdrew,  and  availed  ourselves  of  the  coolness  of 
evening  to  walk  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Vola,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. The  houses  here  were  all  detached,  and  the  best  of  them  were  of 
stone,  and  defensible  posts.  Around  and  through  the  village  are 
scattered  fields  of  tobacco  in  flourishing  condition,  (this  being  the  chief 
article  of  export)  vineyards  both  of  grapes,  and  the  passolina  or  currant, 
olive  trees,  palm  and  date  trees. 

Passing  a  small  mosque  and  burial  ground,  we  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  the  interior  was  surprisingly  clean, 
and  the  walls  were  profusely  decorated  with  paintings  or  rather  vile 
daubs,  of  a  lower  character  of  art  than  those  which  may  be  noticed  in 
India,  illustrative  of  Hindoo  mythology. 

After  partaking  of  coffee  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Murto.  We  had 
expected  on  our  return  to  have  witnessed  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  marriage  ceremony ;  some  rites  exclusive  of  the  feasting  and  revelry 
which  had  occupied  the  day — but  we  were  mistaken  in  this  assumption. 

Borrow,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  Zingari,  has  noticed  the  resem- 
blance between  the  marriages  of  the  Jews  and  the  Git£nos.  A  close 
similarity  would  seem  to  exist  between  these  and  the  Albanian  practice. 
In  this  case  the  betrothal  had  taken  place,  and  nothing  remained  to  be 
accomplished  but  the  consummation  of  the  contract.  The  festivities  like 
those  of  the  Gitinos  was  prolonged  through  several  days.  The  bride- 
groom ba4  not  as  vet  seen  bis  wife,   Punng  the  whole  of  this  day,  he 
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bad  according  to  etiquette,  absconded  and  prowled  alone  about  tbe 
country,  brooding  over  his  impending  misfortunes.  (?)  Towards  evening 
be  permitted  himself  to  be  caught,  dressed,  and  washed  (for  the  first 
time  in  six  months  1  should  think).  He  was  then  introduced  to  the 
bride,  and  after  sundry  interruptions,  they  were  locked  up* 

At  night  we  returned  to  Matikumben's  house,  where  we  made  a  sub- 
stantial supper,  in  which  we  were  joined  by  our  Albanian  friends.  We 
sent  down  to  our  boat  for  a  supply  of  wine  which  we  had  brought  with 
us,  but  nothing  would  induce  our  hosts  to  partake  of  the  forbidden 
potations. 

The  repast  ended,  one  of  our  fair  companions  took  up  her  guitar  and 
accompanied  herself  in  some  Romaic  airs.  The  music  speedily  brought 
into  the  room,  all  the  males  of  the  household.  The  women  however, 
who  doubtless  were  dying  with  curiosity,  were  carefully  secluded.  Night 
had  closed  in,  and  it  was  now  watch-setting.  First  the  outer  door  was 
firmly  barricaded  ,*  the  shutters  were  put  in  and  secured.  A  large  brass 
lamp,  such  as  might  have  lighted  the  heroes  of  the  I  Iliad  in  their  camp 
before  Troy,  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Each  man  then  took  the 
pistols  from  his  girdle,  and  laying  them  by  his  side,  seated  himself, 
drawing  round  into  a  circle  to  listen  in  profound  silence  to  the  dulcet 
notes  of  our  fair  friend.  After  a  time  we  persuaded  some  of  the  Al- 
banians to  give  us  some  of  their  national  songs,  which,  like  all  other 
btirbarian8,  they  chaunted  through  the  nose  with  a  twang  that  was 
truly  distressing. 

After  all,  the  chief  amusement  was  in  studying  the  present  company, 
their  physiognomy  and  occupation.  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  reverie,  pon- 
dering upon  these  people,  so  long  in  communication  and  contact  with 
English,  French,  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Italians,  still  continuing 
almost  unchanged  in  habits,  ideas,  dress,  and  amount  of  civilisation ; 
still  leading  the  life  of  professional  freebooters,  scarce  acknowledging  a 
law  or  a  master ! 

Abandoning  the  apartments  at  Matikumben's  to  the  ladies  and  their 
natural  protector,  W.  and  myself  were  passed  out  about  midnight,  and 
repaired  to  our  boat  where,  wrapped  in  our  capotes,  we  stretched  our- 
selves  on  the  deck  under  an  awning.  At  day-break  next  morning  we 
were  up,  and  taking  our  guns,  we  started  in  a  dingy  to  make  the  round 
of  the  caves  sea-ward.  We  cruised  about  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  drove 
us  in— our  sport  was  but  indifferent,  or  rather,  the  amount  of  slain  was 
not  very  numerous.  Although  the  birds  were  plentiful  they  were  very 
wild ;  what  with  the  heaving  of  the  swell  in  the  caves,  the  rapid  flight 
and  strength  of  the  pigeons,  it  was  no  very  easy  matter  to  bring  them 
down. 

The  forenoon  was  thus  easily  disposed  of.  At  two  o'clock  the  Aga 
was  to  entertain  us  at  dinner ;  on  this  occasion  we  were  favoured  more 
liberally  with  the  presence  of  our  fair  hostess*  It  was  literally  her 
presence,  rather  than  her  society,  for  we  were  none  of  us  able  to  con-* 
verse  with  her.  There  seemed  indeed  to  be  little  resemblance  between 
her  patois  and  the  modern  Greek. 

1  should  be  glad  to  offer  some  description  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  lovely  "  Medora"  of  Murto,  but  a  mere  catalogue  of  voluptuous 
black  eyes,  coral  lips,  and  raven  tresses  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of 
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charms,  to  do  justice  to  which  would  require  a  few  practised  in  such 
themes. 

The  task  of  censure,  however,  being  confessedly  easier  than  that  of 
bestowing  praise,  we  have  less  diffidence  in  pointing  out  some  evident 
imperfections.  We  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  lady's  feet 
were  hideous.  In  the  next  place,  her  teeth  when  displayed  by  a  smile 
were  seen  to  approach  more  to  the  hue  of  ebony  than  of  ivory.  Lastly 
her  complexion  was  of  too  dazzling  a  whiteness,  for  both  this  and  the 
delicate  carnation  tinge  on  her  cheek  were  the  effect  of  art,  not  nature. 
The  dryness  and  plaster  of  Paris  appearance  of  her  skin,  sufficiently 
attested  the  baneful  result  of  a  liberal  use  of  cosmetics.  Madame  was 
evidently  an  adept  in  the  science  of  the  toilet,  and  her  apparel  equally 
evinced  her  own  taste  and  her  husband's  liberality.  Her  head-dress  was 
a  scarlet  cloth  fess,  with  a  rich  gold  tassel  reaching  nearly  to  her  ghoul* 
der.  A  profusion  of  fine  black  hair  braided  across  her  forehead,  fell  over 
her  back  and  shoulders  in  long  wavy  tresses.  Light  gold  ear-rings  of 
filagree  work  were  suspended  from  her  ears.  Her  throat  and  neck  were 
bare.  A  close  fitting  vest,  which  was  one  mass  of  silver  embroidery, 
was  looped  in  front,  and  studded  along  both  edges  with  large  golden 
frogs,  or  basket  buttons,  attached  as  closely  together,  as  space  would  admit 
Her  bosom  was  covered  by  a  white  gauze  handkerchief  confined  by  this 
vest.  The  trousers  were  of  dark  figured  silk,  as  full  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  them,  and  drawn  at  the  ancle,  Her  outer  garment  was  a  mantle, 
through  which  the  arms  passed.  This  mantle  was  of  scarlet  cloth,  cut 
so  as  to  sit  into  the  back  and  waist  Along  the  foot  of  the  skirt  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  inches  this  robe  was  covered  with  the  richest  gold 
embroidery  in  a  flower  pattern.  Those  only  who  have  seen  the  produc- 
tions of  the  needle  from  Yanina's  embroiderers  can  have  a  due  conception 
of  them.  The  lady's  waist  was  encircled  by  a  broad  girdle  of  silver 
plates,  with  an  embossed  clasp  for  a  centre  piece,  about  the  size  of  a 
saucer.  This  part  of  the  costume  was  evidently  distressing  from  its 
weight,  and  the  wearer  took  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  it  aside. 

Thus  appeared  Madame  Rassuli  before  us,  and  I  could  not  help  pic* 
turing  to  myself  what  a  sensation  she  would  create,  if  transferred  in  her 
present  guise  to  a  box  at  the  opera  in  London  or  Paris  ;  not  less  for 
her  beauty  and  grace,  than  for  the  singularity  of  costume. 

Our  dinner  to  day  was  far  more  recherche  than  the  repast  of  yesterday, 
owing  probably  to  the  superintendence  of  our  hostess ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  were  some  "plats"  which  might  have  found  favor  amongst  the 
most  fastidious  epicures. 

Prior  to  our  departure,  on  our  return  home,  which  we  had  fixed  for 
this  afternoon,  the  poor  little  ugly  bride  was  again  introduced.  On 
this  occasion  she  was  unveiled ;  her  face  had  been  cleansed  from  the 

fold  leaf,  but  was  still  frightfully  daubed  with  "  belletto"  or  red  paint 
he  withdrew  after  presenting  each  of  our  party  with  a  trifle  as  a  sou* 
venir. 

We  now  took  leave  of  our  kind  and  hospitable  entertainers,  and  de- 
scended to  our  boat.  The  wind  was  favourable  and  blowing  freshly. 
We  cast  off  our  moorings,  shook  out  our  sails,  and  the  little  bark  boun- 
ded into  the  bay,  then  suddenly  throwing  her  up  into  the  wind,  we 
fired  a  salute  of  five  guns,  from  our  tiny  piece  of  brass  ordnance. 
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Hie  next  moment  gliding  round  a  headland  We  shot  out  of  tie*  the 
Aga's  stronghold,  whilst  the  breese  wafted  us  the  parting  compliment 
of  i  rolley  from  the  pistols  of  his  retainers.  We  made  the  passage 
home  in  three  hours,  and  found  our  little  port  occupied  by  three  yachts 


Thsrb  was  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  made  by 
Burke  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  that  the  degree  in  which  almost 
every  family  in  the  Upper  classes  of  this  country  depend  on  the  patron* 
age  of  the  East  India  Company  to  provide  for  some  relation  or  con- 
nexion, must  always  render  it  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  public  to  take 
up  any  grievance  reflecting  discredit  on  that  Indian  administration, 
in  which  so  many  of  us  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested.  Never* 
theless,  it  would  be  an  undeserved  imputation  on  the  honour  and 
honesty  of  the  English  people  to  assume  that  the  above  remark  alone 
accounts  for  the  difficulty  of  attracting  their  attention  to  Indian 
grievances ;  there  are  other  reasons  which  have  certainly  as  much,  and 
probably  more,  to  do  with  this  result  than  any  interested  motive  which 
can  be  imagined..  These  are  partly  our  intense  and  incessant  occupa- 
tions at  home,  where  more  urgent  and  pressing  business  unavoidably 
takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  time  which  we  could  otherwise  bestow 
on  Indian  matters;  but  principally  the  circumstance,  that  whenever 
any  Indian  grievance  has  been  inquired  into  in  this  country,  it  has 
always  appeared  that  the  parties  who  brought  it  forward,  had  indulged 
in  considerable  exaggeration  on  the  subject,  and  had  made  no  allowance 
for  the  political  difficulties  of  the  Indian  government ;  although  these 
were  generally  so  great  as  to  leave  it  nothing  but  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
decidedly  to  acquit  it  of  any  wilful  and  unnecessary  abuse  of  its  power. 

We  are  induced  to  make  these  observations,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  letters  in  the  Times  newspaper,  signed  "  An  Old  Indian/'  oil 
the  state  of  the  internal  communication  in  Western  India — letters 
written,  we  happen  to  know,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  resided  many 
years  in  the  country,  and  filled  a  high  official  situation  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency ;  and  in  themselves  remarkable  from  the  comprehensiveness 
and  accuracy  of  their  details.  The  more,  however,  we  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  writer's  description  of  the  Bombay  roads,  and  the 
extreme  necessity  for  their  improvement,  the  more  we  must  regret  that 
he  could  not  have  raised  himself  above  the  prejudices  of  a  partisan  on 
this  occasion ;  and  that  he  should  have  weakened  a  good  cause  by  his 
hostility  to  the  Company's  Government.  The  first  eflect  of  this  party 
spirit  is,  that  we  are  forced  to  dissent  from  his  conclusion,  though  we 
agree  with  hie  premises ;  but  our  readers  must  see  that  no  charge  of 
arisgovernment,  founded  on  the  want  of  public  works  in  Western  India, 
can  be  aimed  at  the  Court  of  Directors,  without  recoiling  immediately 
on  ourselves*  For  admitting  that,  as  Mr.  Mangles  has  said,  "  the  land- 
tax  in  India  is  a  sum  set  apart  from  time  immemorial,  for  the  uses  of 
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the  state,  including  public  works,  roads,  irrigation,  &c. ;  and  if  the 
government,  as  trustees,  take  this  money  and  waste  it  in  foreign  wars, 
or  waste  it  in  any  other  way,  they  are  pro  tanto  unfaithful  trustees." — 
We  say,  admitting  this,  still  the  wars  which  have  notoriously  diverted 
the  Indian  revenues  from  public  works,  were  undertaken  at  the  bidding 
of  English  ministers,  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  English  nation  ; 
so  that,  whoever  considers  these  wars  a  waste  of  money,  should  blame 
the  parliament  and  press,  and  public  of  this  country  for  having  believed 
them  to  be  a  deplorable  necessity,  and  not  the  company's  government, 
who  were  forced  into  them.  While,  therefore,  we  agree  with  "  An  Old 
Indian,"  that  in  Western  India,  a  country  covered  with  the  remains  of 
ancient  works  for  irrigation,  and  roads,  frequently  paved,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  the  present  lamentable  want  of  such 
public  works  hinders  the  development  of  its  resources,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  its  natural  wealth,  and  checks  its  consumption  of  our  manufac- 
tures beyond  what  people  in  this  country  have  any  idea  of ;  we  really 
cannot  see  how  the  Company's  Government,  which  has  been  always 
struggling  with  financial  difficulties,  could  up  to  the  present  time  have 
remedied  the  evil.  It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  turn  from  the  past  to 
the  future.  Now  that  wars  are  over,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  and  that  the  finances  of  India  are  assuming  a  most  flourishing 
appearance,  shewing  a  regular  increase  in  the  principle  sources  of 
revenue,  and  promising  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  no  doubt  the 
claims  of  Western  India  will  obtain  the  most  favourable  consideration 
from  the  Court  of  Directors.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing our  rooted  objection  to  the  principle  of  depending  on  govern- 
ment  for  roads,  and  similar  public  works. 

Not  only  is  such  a  principle  contrary  to  our  practice  in  England,  but 
in  France  and  other  countries  where  the  system  has  long  been  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  invariably  attended  with  the  evils  which  have  been  com- 
plained of  in  India,  viz.  roads  are  much  more  from  political  than  any 
other  considerations,  more  to  suit  the  views  of  the  government  than  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  ;  personal  favour  has  always  a  share  in 
their  concession  or  refusal  prejudicial  to  the  public  good ;  finally,  only 
the  main  roads  are  well  looked  after,  the  cross  roads  which  feed  them 
being  comparatively  neglected.  Therefore  nothing  but  sheer  necessity 
can  reconcile  us  to  the  idea  of  leaving  government  to  make  the  roads, 
and  we  must  see  how  far  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  de- 
monstrated this  necessity.  His  principal  argument  for  it  is  the  entire 
want  of  capital  among  the  class  of  cultivators  who  form  the  bulk  of  our 
native  subjects ;  and  he  attributes  their  poverty  to  the  "crushing  effects 
of  the  ryotwhar  system."  Now  we  cannot  undertake  to  plunge  into 
the  '  Serborian  bog '  of  a  ryotwhar  discussion,  but  we  think  a  short 
statement  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  will  show  the  reader  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  about  this  question,  and  that  if  the 
people  are  poor  there  are  plenty  of  reasons  for  it  besides  the  ryotwhar 
system.  It  is  asserted  by  An  Old  Indian,  that  the  government,  in  aiming 
at  the  collection  of  a  '  maximum'  assessment,  almost  always  unattain- 
able, have  rack-rented  the  people,  screwing  out  of  them  all  the  money- 
rents  they  could  get,  except  where  the  revised  assessment  has  been 
introduced,  which  boon  is  not  yet  bestowed  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
Presidency.  It  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  4  ffiftrfonMn'  was 
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fixed  after  full  enquiry,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  fair  rent ;  that  in 
the  Deccan,  after  all  the  rates  have  been,  if  anything,  lower  than  under 
former  Native  Governments,  and  the  extortion  and  oppression  infinitely 
less,  so  as  to  leave  the  personal  impost  decidedly  lighter  under  the 
Company's  government,  and  that  the  decline  in  the  rent-paying  power 
of  the  people,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  has  arisen  literally 
not  from  bad,  but  good  government ;  not  from  increased  taxation,  but 
from  a  greatly  increased  production  and  corresponding  fall  in  prices, 
consequent  on  the  security  of  life  and  property  and  the  deliverance  from 
internal  wars,  for  which  India  has  to  thank  the  Company's  government, 
although  no  government  can  secure  to  farmers,  either  m  India  or 
England,  the  blessings  of  peace  with  the  high  prices  of  war ;  finally, 
that  all  government  can  do  to  meet  the  case  is  to  lower  its  rents,  and 
this  it  is  doing ;  it  is  gradually  introducing  the  revised  assessment  all 
over  Western  India.  Perhaps  the  fact  is  that  the  great  cause  of  the  im- 
poverishment of  Hindoo  cultivators  is  the  same  cause  which  is  now 
impoverishing  French,  and  German,  and  Italian  cultivators,  and  is  cover- 
ing the  Continent  as  it  formerly  did  part  of  Ireland,  with  a  swarm  of 
pauper  proprietors,  without  capital  to  meet  any  reverse,  or  surplus  to 
undertake  any  improvement — we  mean  the  law  of  the  partition  of  pro- 
perty. Shore  and  others  have  proved  that  this  law,  although  existing 
in  Hindostan  in  theory,  from  time  immemorial,  was  in  practice  set  aside 
by  the  customs  of  the  country,  which  regulated  the  inheritance  of  pro- 
perty in  a  most  arbitrary  style,  without  much  regard  to  law  or  equity, 
and  it  has  been  by  enforcing  their  observance  that  the  Company's 
government  have  involuntarily  given  force  to  this  fatal  law. 

We  can  only  say  that  the  repeal  of  this  law,  if  it  be  possible,  would 
in  our  opinion  do  more  to  benefit  the  Hindoos  than  any  other  legislative 
reform  whatever.  However,  we  must  admit  the  fact  that  the  agricul- 
turists of  India  are  too  poor  to  make  the  roads,  though  we  still  think 
that  they  might  materially  assist  in  the  work.  We  may  take  a  lesson  from 
the  Ceylon  administration  on  this  point,  and  we  should  remember  that 
when  an  experiment  of  local  rates  for  this  purpose,  levied  and  managed 
by  the  natives,  was  tried  in  the  north-western  provinces  under  Lord 
Aucland,  the  system  was  found  to  work  well.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  faculties  of  the  natives  for  self-government  have  not 
been  more  developed  under  British  rule ;  unfortunately  we  have  gone 
on  a  different  plan,  and  have,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  said,  allowed  them 
even  a  smaller  share  of  local  power  and  influence  than  they  enjoyed 
under  their  native  rulers.  The  question  is  therefore,  as  the  people  can- 
not, who  can  and  who  ought  to  make  roads  in  Western  India  ?  We 
very  much  fear  this  question  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  any 
private  authority,  not  even  by  a  report  from  a  gentleman  so  accom- 
plished and  trustworthy  as  Mr.  Mackay ;  only  the  House  of  Commons 
can  decide  the  matter,  and  the  House,  ever  mindful  of  the  public  good, 
will  not  even  inquire  into  it !  Meanwhile  it  is  easy  for  "  An  Old  Indian 
to  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Company's  Government  to  make  roads,  but 
as  long  as  they  have  not  a  surplus  available  for  public  works,  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  it  is  their  duty,  when  they  would  have  to  raise  a 
loan  for  the  purpose,  as  he  proposes.  Besides  which  we  must  repeat 
that  it  is  an  un-English  sentiment  to  wish  to  see  such  works  undertaken 
by  the  Government.   Nevertheless  we  agree  with  "  An  Old  Indian" 
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that  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  Court  of  Directors  would  find  it 
a  most  profitable  speculation,  to  make  a  thousand  miles  of  good  road  in 
Western  India,  and  above  all  things  to  make  a  railway.  Not  only 
would  this  wonderfully  strengthen  our  military  position  in  the  country, 
but  every  officer  who  has  seen  a  little  service  in  India  knows  that  the 
Times  has  given  the  public  but  a  faint  idea  after  all,  of  the  expense  in 
the  conveyance  of  commissariat  stores  which  is  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  roads.  And  with  regard  to  the  waste  of  the  health  and  life  of 
European  troops,  a  general  officer  lately  commanding  a  division  of  the 
Bombay  army  told  us,  that  a  similar  case  to  that  described  in  the  Timet 
happened  to  himself  a  few  years  ago,  when  being  stopped  in  a  march  by 
rain  in  the  dry  season,  the  cholera  broke  out  in  his  camp,  and  made 
dreadful  havoc  among  the  men ;  and  as  Mr.  Williamson  Ramsay 
proved,  it  is  not  possible  to  time  the  arrival  of  the  recruits  always  to 
the  drv  season,  and  yet  the  unacclimatised  soldiers  whom  the  govern- 
ment is  forced  to  move  into  the  interior  during  the  rains,  are  pretty 
sure  to  have  their  constitutions  ruined  at  once,  and  be  rendered  com- 
paratively useless  as  soon  as  they  reach  India,  a  heavy  constant  loss  to 
the  Company  which  would  be  saved  by  making  a  railway.  Finally, 
as  to  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  us  from  the  construction  of 
good  roads  in  raising  the  revenue,  enriching  the  cultivators,  and  opening 
new  markets  for  our  manufactures  in  India;  not  only  do  we  agree 
with  the  Times  on  this  point,  not  only  is  everybody  who  knows  India 
of  the  same  opinion  about  it,  but,  judging  from  the  sudden  and  mar* 
vellous  increase  of  traffic  which  has  always  followed  the  opening  of  a 
good  road  in  any  part  of  India  hitherto,  we  are  perfectly  convinced, 
however  we  may  startle  English  readers  by  the  assertion,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  Western  India  and  our  commerce  with  its  inhabitants,  might 
easily  be  doubled  if  the  improvements  now  suggested  in  its  communi- 
cations were  carried  into  effect  Let  us  in  conclusion  ask  our  readers 
to  reflect  whether  there  may  not  be,  after  all,  something  more  in  this 
matter  than  a  merely  military  or  commercial  question  ?  If  we  look 
back  to  the  India  of  a  century  ago,  we  see  the  country  supporting  a 
number  of  native  thrones  which  rival  the  most  splendid  courts  of 
Europe  in  their  pomp  and  material  resources*  Travellers  are  struck  by 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  cities  of  India,  by  the  grandeur  of  its  public 
works,  the  opulence  and  refinement  of  its  aristocracy,  the  skill  of  its 
generals  and  financiers,  and  the  numbers  and  excellent  equipment  of  its 
'  5S  ;  meanwhile  a  few  groups  of  foreign  merchants  are  suffered  to 
on  its  coasts,  and  of  these  groups  a  little  band  of  Englishmen  is 
sally  the  weakest.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short  century  we  look 
again  at  this  India,  and  behold  1  these  few  merchants,  our  countrymen 
have  become  undisputed  masters  of  this  superb  and  prodigious  empire  ; 
with  a  mere  handful  of  European  civilians  and  a  few  cohorts  of  British 
troops  distributed  through  their  army,  they  are  swaying  in  perfect 
security  the  vast  territories  of  Hindostan  and  a  hundred  millions  of  her 
population.  Jf  anywhere  still  lingers  a  semblance  of  native  sovereignty, 
we  see  ever  by  the  side  of  the  throne  a  gentleman  with  the  modest 
title  of  British  Resident,  who  is,  we  easily  discover,  as  effectually 
master  of  the  country,  whenever  he  pleases,  as  if  he  openly  assumed 
he  crown  in  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company.  Surely  this  is  a 
marvellous  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  worldly  affairs*  and  the  vanity 
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of  merely  human  strength,  and  we  are  not  going  too  far  in  considering 
it  one  of  those  great  and  terrible  leuons  which  Providence  sometimes 
gives  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  that  the  power  which  He  lends  them 
is  delegated  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  that,  if  they 
will  not  use  it  in  imitation  of  him,  for  good,  he  can  by  means  wholly 
beyond  human  foresight  and  calculation,  suddenly  annihilate  that  majesty 
in  which  they  trusted,  and  teach  them  that  the  fate  of  empires  is  in 
his  hand.  We  beg  our  readers  to  meditate  on  these  things,  for  that 
neglect  of  Western  India  which  has  been  laid  bare  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times,  is  a  grievous  injustice  to  our  native  subjects  and  a  sin  of  the 
British  people— it  is  a  fact  unaccountable  to  foreigners,  and  nationally 
disgraceful  to  the  English  :  let  us  hope  that  such  a  reproach  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  sully  our  fame. 


THE  FRENCH  ARMY  AS  IT  IS. 

No.  VI. 

Opfiobrs  in  the  French  service  are  permitted  to  exchange  with  eacn 
other  in  the  respective  arms  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong,  and 
also  from  the  cavalry  to  the  infantry,  and  vice  versa,  but  the  regulations 
respecting  their  seniority  differ  in  the  two  eases.  The  act  of  exchang* 
ing  it  termed  permutation,  and  can  only  take  place  with  the  positive 
consent  of  the  colonels  commanding  the  two  regiments  in  which  the  ex* 
change  it  to  take  place.  When  the  exchange  is  from  one  regiment  to 
another  of  the  same  arm,  the  rule  is,  that  captains  commandant  in  the 
cavalry,  captains  of  infantry,  and  field  officers  of  both,  take  rank  in 
their  new  regiments  according  to  their  seniority  in  the  Army  List. 
Captains  en  second  of  cavalry  and  all  subalterns  take  the  actual  place  in 
the  regiment  of  the  officer  they  exchange  with,  so  that  instead  of  an 
exchange  giving  a  step  to  the  rest  of  that  rank  in  both  regiments  at 
with  us,  they  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  it.  When  the  exchange  is  from 
cavalry  to  infantry,  or  vice  versa,  the  regulations  differ  altogether ;  in 
the  first  place  it  it  solely  permitted  to  captains  and  subalterns,  and  in 
the  next,  captains  on  exchanging  take  rank  one  day  after  the  junior 
captain,  in  the  Army  List,  of  the  entire  arm  of  the  service  which  they 
enter.  Subalterns  date  one  day  after  the  junior  lieutenant  or  junior'- f 
tout  lieutenant,  at  the  ease  may  be,  of  the  regiment  they  enter.  ^9*.. 

Exchanges  in  the  cavalry  are  not  uncommon,  but  in  the  infantry  I 
believe  they  are  rare,  as  no  money  can  pass  in  any  way,  and  as  the 
main  body  of  the  army  is  always  at  home,  (in  the  cavalry,  for  instance, 
at  this  moment  out  of  the  fifty-four  regular  regiments  there  is  only  one 
out  of  France,  and  that  one  is  in  Rome,)  there  is  very  little  induce- 
ment for  any  officer  to  exchange ;  a  young  officer  of  the  line  may  occa- 
sionally, perhaps*  wish  to  enter  the  cavalry,  and  may  find  some  man  who 
hat  been  living  too  fast,  to  exchange  with  him,  but  then  before  he  can 
join  his  new  corps,  he  must  go  to  the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur  for  two 
years,  and  that  is  rather  a  damper.  Exchanging  into  or  out  of  the 
artillery  or  engineers  is  no  more  tolerated  than  with  us.    In  the 
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Anny  List,  every  officer  who  has  exchanged  has  par  suite  de  permutation, 
opposite  his  name  till  he  is  promoted  to  a  supenor  rank. 


Military  Tbibuwals. 


Every  Military  Division  has  two  permanent  courts,  called  Conseils  de 
Guerre,  and  one  court  also  permanent,  called  Comal  de  Revision.  Each 
Conseil  de  Guerre  must  consist  of  seven  members,  vis.,  one  colonel,  who 
is  the  president,  one  field  officer,  two  captains,  one  lieutenant,  one  sous- 
lieutenant,  and  one  Sous-officier.  These  must  be  all  on  active  service, 
and  belonging  to  the  regiments  in  the  division.  They  usually  retain 
their  appointments  to  the  Conseil  till  their  regiments  are  moved.  When 
vacancies  occur,  they  are  filled  up  by  the  general  commanding  the  divi* 
sion.  Besides  the  seven  members  who  constitute  the  judges,  there  is  a 
Rapporteur  and  a  Comtnissaire  de  Gouvemement  forming  part  of  each 
court,  but  these  two  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  War  per- 
manently, and  must  be  either  field  officers  or  officers  of  the  Intendance 
Militaire.  They  are  usually  men  retired  from  the  service. 

The  actual  words  of  the  law  are,  "  The  duties  of  these  councils  are, 
to  judge  of  all  military  crimes  and  offences ;"  but  practically  they  never 
try  any  one  above  the  rank  of  Adjutant  Sous  officier;  when  a  commis- 
sioned officer  is  to  be  tried,  a  special  Conseil  de  Guerre  is  assembled, 
much  in  the  English  fashion,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  officers 
of  specified  ranks,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  prisoner,  no  officer  ever 
sitting  in  judgment  on  his  superior. 

The  permanent  Conseil  de  Revision  in  each  division  is  composed  of  a 
general  officer,  who  is  the  president,  a  colonel,  one  other  field  officer,  and 
two  captains,  who  are  all  appointed  by  the  general  commanding  the 
division,  and  a  Comtnissaire  appointed  by  government,  who  must  be  at 
least  a  lieutenant-colonel  on  active  service  or  retired.  The  functions  of 
this  court  are :  "To  determine  appeals  laid  against  the  judgments  of  the 
Conseils  de  Guerre  of  the  division,  on  the  ground  of  informality,  or 
false  application  of  the  law."  In  all  these  courts  the  conunissaire's 
duty  is  analagous  to  that  of  deputy  judge  advocate. 

There  is  another  species  of  court,  only  held  occasionally,  called  a  Con- 
seil  d'  enquite,  or  Court  of  Inquiry,  whose  sole  object  and  power  is,  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  discharge  from  the  service  on  commissioned  officers. 
This  may  be  either  on  account  of  offences  committed,  or  having  been 
more  than  three  years  in  non-activity,  and  being  declared,  by  medical 
evidence,  to  be  unfit  for  recal  into  active  service. 

The  court  is  composed  of  a  president  and  four  members,  none  of 
whom  can  be  junior  to  the  officer  who  is  the  subject  of  enquiry.  When 
he  is  either  a  captain  or  a  subaltern,  the  court  consists  of  a  general  of 
brigade,  president,  one  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  one  other  field 
officer,  one  captain,  and  one  other  officer  of  the  same  rank  as  the  de- 
fendant. If  he  is  a  field  officer,  the  president  must  be  a  general  of  di- 
vision, and  the  members  one  or  two  generals  and  three  or  two  field  offi- 
cers. If  the  case  is  that  of  a  general  the  president  must  be  a  Marshal 
of  France,  and  the  members  marshals  and  generals.  There  is  a  long 
table  specifying  the  exact  rank  of  every  officer  who  is  to  sit  at  a 
Conseil  <f  enquete,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  party  tried,  and  this  is 
carried  out  in  all  branches  of  the  service,  the  Intendance,  the  medical 
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staff,  &c,  a  general  always  presiding,  and  at  least  two  of  the  four  mem- 
bers being  o?  the  same  branch  of  the  service  as  the  defendant. 

An  order  for  one  of  these  courts  must  come  from  the  Minister  of 
War,  if  in  France,  or  from  the  governor,  in  a  colony.  The  court 
assembles  as  soon  as  possible,  of  course  with  the  officer  in  question  before 
it,  and  goes  through  the  evidence,  the  members,  as  well  as  the  defend- 
ant, may  ask  questions  of  the  witnesses,  but  only  through  the  president. 
The  officer  then  makes  his  statement  or  defence,  and  the  president  asks 
each  member  whether  he  understands  the  case,  or  wishes  for  more  evi- 
dence ;  if  they  declare  themselves  satisfied,  the  officer  is  ordered  out, 
and  the  president,  without  any  consultation,  asks  the  following  ques- 
tions of  each  member,  the  words  being  strictly  set  forth  by  the  law,  and 
rigidly  adhered  to.  If  the  court  has  been  summoned  on  account  of  the 
officer's  conduct,  the  questions  are : — 1.  Is  M.  M.  to  be  dismissed  the 
service,  on  account  of  habitual  misconduct  ?  2.  Is  M.  Mi  to  be  dis- 
missed the  service  on  account  of  any  grave  offence  ?  8.  Is  M.  M.  to  be 
dismissed  the  service  on  account  of  breach  of  discipline  ?  4.  Is  M.  M. 
to  be  dismissed  the  service  on  account  of  an  offence  against  honour  ?  If 
the  enquiry  is  held  on  an  officer  who  has  been  already  tried  by  another 
court,  and  sentenced  to  more  than  six  months'  imprisonment,  the  ques- 
tion is :  M.  M.  having  been  condemned  to  more  than  six  months'  impri- 
sonment (stating  whether  by  a  civil  or  military  tribunal),  is  he  also  to 
be  dismissed  the  service  ?  When  the  enquiry  is  only  whether  an  officer 
is  fit,  bodily,  to  be  recalled  into  active  service,  having  been  for  any 
cause  in  non-activity  for  three  years,  of  course  nothing  but  medical 
evidence  is  heard,  and  the  president's  question  is  simply  to  that  effect. 
The  questions,  whichever  they  may  be,  being  asked  separately,  each  mem- 
ber puts  into  a  vase  a  ball  with  either  yes  or  no  on  it,  and  the  vase  being 
opened,  the  question  is  decided  by  the  majority, — they  then  proceed  to 
the  next  in  the  same  way.  When  finished,  the  result  is  sent  off  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  the  court  is  instantly  dissolved.  All  conseils 
enqu&te  sit  with  strictly  closed  doors.  The  species  of  dismissal  they 
pronounce  is  called  La  Reforme ;  it  seems  curious  that  the  same  kind 
of  sentence  should  be  passed  on  a  man  for  bodily  infirmity  as  for  a  posi- 
tive offence.  But,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out  the  practice,  it  is,  that 
an  officer  having  committed  a  serious  offence,  would  be  tried,  first,  by  a 
conseil  de  guerre,  and  sentenced,  suppose,  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  a 
conseil  (Fenquete  would  also  sit  after  the  other  court  has  pronounced  its 
sentence,  to  determine  whether  it  was  fit  that  the  offender  should 
remain  in  the  service. 

The  military  punishments  are  severe,  and  it  is  probably  found  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be,  the  social  rank  of  the  soldier  approximating  so 
much  more  to  that  of  the  officer  than  with  us.  In  the  case  of  a  soldier 
striking  his  superior,  sentence  of  death  is,  I  believe,  always  passed, 
though  not  always  executed.  But  in  such  a  case  as  occurred  some  time 
since  at  Plymouth,  when  two  men  flung  their  caps  in  their  colonel's 
face  on  parade,  in  France  they  would  have  been  shot  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty. The  next  heaviest  punishment,  is  the  being  sent  to  the  estab- 
lishments of  public  works  out  of  France,  of  which  there  are  three  in 
Algeria  and  one  in  Corsica.  Here  they  work  on  the  roads  and  fortifi- 
cations, but  have  to  do  it  with  an  8-pounder  iron  ball  fastened  perpetu* 
ally  to  them  by  a  chain,  and  are  dressed  ***  brown  stuff  and  heavy 
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wooden  shoes,  tahott.  They  are  termed  eondamnh  au  boulet.  This 
punishment  is  for  repeated  desertions  and  some  other  offences ;  also  for 
those  whose  sentence  of  death  has  been  commuted.  The  next  sentence 
is  also  to  the  public  works  out  of  France,  but  the  establishments  are 
different :  there  are  four  of  them  in  Algeria,  and  one  in  Corsica— in 
these,  they  work  in  the  same  way,  but  without  any  ball  or  chain,  and 
they  are  dressed  in  grey  cloth  and  leather  shoes.  Then  come  the  Mili- 
tary Penitentiaries  for  lighter  offences,  of  which  there  are  four  in  France 
and  one  in  Algeria.  In  these  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  various 
ways,  but  not  publicly,  and  they  wear  a  kind  of  military  uniform.  In- 
stead of  being  sent  to  these  penitentiaries  offenders  are  occasionally 
sent  for  a  specified  time  to  a  compagnie  de  discipline,  which  I  noticed, 
some  time  back.  The  common  military  prisons  in  France  are  thirty* 
five  in  number,  besides  eleven  civil  prisons,  which  also  receive  military 
offenders.  These  are  all  for  untried  prisoners,  prisoners  en  route,  and 
prisoners  for  offences  not  heavy  enough  for  the  penitentiaries — there 
are  ten  of  them  in  Algeria, 

Till  within  a  short  period,  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  who 
were  sentenced  to  the  heaviest  of  these  punishments,  namely,  the 
condamnes  mu  baulct,  were  also  subject  to  the  degradation,  which  was 
performed  in  this  way.  On  a  specified  day,  the  battalion  to  which 
the  man  belonged,  with  its  regimental  band,  and  a  company  or  dis- 
mounted troop  of  every  other  regiment  in  Paris,  marched  about  eleven 
o'clock  to  the  Place  Vendome,  which,  as  most  of  our  readers  probably 
know,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  in  the  west  end  of  Paris, 
and  may  be  considered  as  its  Trafalgar-square.  Here  the  assembled 
troops  formed  a  hollow  square,  facing  inwards,  and  the  prisoner,  having 
been  brought  by  the  gendarmes  in  a  van,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  square,  and  his  offence  and  sentence  read  out ;  his  worsted  epau- 
lettes were  then  pulled  off,  and  he  was  paraded  by  a  guard  round  the  in- 
side of  the  square,  close  to  the  men,  dragging  an  8-pounder  bail  by  a 
chain  fastened  to  his  leg,  the  band  playing  a  march  in  alow  time. 
Having  made  the  entire  circuit,  he  was  put  into  the  van  and  driven  off, 
and  the  troops  marched  off  the  ground-  These  degradation*,  whieh 
I  have  repeatedly  been  present  at,  used  always  to  be  on  a  Thursday. 
Since  the  last  revolution,  I  believe,  they  have  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued, at  least  at  Paris. 

Having  considered  the  evil-doers,  we  will  now  glance  at  the  other 
aide  of  the  picture,  and  see  how  die  well-doers  are  rewarded.  The 
system  of  giving  chevrons  and  increased  pay  for  long  service  was 
noticed  in  a  former  number*  One-third  of  the  officers'  commissions 
throughout  the  whole  army  being  given  to  men  in  the  ranks,  is  of 
course  another  great  incentive  to  good  conduct ;  but  the  reward  that 
every  French  soldier  looks  forward  to,  and  hopes  for  some  day  or 
another,  is  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  we  will  now 
give  a  brief  account  of. 


This  order  was  instituted  by  Napoleon,  when  First  Consul,  in  1802 
and  was  continued  with  very  little  alteration  by  Louis  XVIII,  on  his 
return  to  the  throne.   The  palace  belonging  to  it  stands  on  the  Quay 
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i'Oway,  in  Paris,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  south 
banks  of  the  Seine ;  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Order  resides  in  part 
of  it,  and  the  rest  is  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  secretaries  and  clerks. 
The  gradations  of  rank  in  the  order  are  five,  namely,  chevaliers,  or 
knights,  which  is  the  lowest  grade,  then  officiers,  cammandeurs,  grand* 
tjfficiert,  and  grand-croi*. 

The  last  official  publication  of  the  numbers  in  each  rank,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  meet  with,  bears  date  about  two  years  ago ;  there  were 
then  84  grand  crosses,  212  grand  officers,  891  commanders,  4969  offi- 
cers, and  43,330  chevaliers,  making  the  whole  order  to  consist  of  about 
50,000  members— about  one-half  being  military  men.  It  is  equally 
open  to  all  ranks  and  professions,  the  first  article  of  its  laws  being, 
"  The  Legion  of  Honour  is  instituted  to  reward  all  services,  civil  and 
military."  Half  of  the  appointments  and  promotions  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  Minister-of-War ;  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  has  one-eighth;  and 
the  remaining  three- eighths  are  divided  among  the  Ministers  of  Justice, 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Interior,  Finance,  and  general  Police ;  a  small  por- 
tion also  being  in  the  gift  of  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  order. 

All  military  men  belonging  to  the  order  under  the  rank  of  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  all  members  indiscriminately,  who  were  appointed 
to  it  before  the  year  1814,  receive  a  pension  of  £10  a-year,  the  other 
members  receive  no  pecuniary  benefit  personally.  There  is  a  magnifi- 
cent establishment  at  St.  Denis,  about  six  miles  from  Paris,  called  the 
Motion  Natianak  d'  Education  de  la  Ugion  d'  honneur,  it  occupies  the 
immense  buildings  of  a  monastery,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  is  solely  for  the  education  of  daughters,  sisters,  and  nieces  of 
members  of  the  order  2  it  consists  of  a  lady  superintendant,  about  eighty 
ladies,  and  six  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  four  hundred  are  brought  up 
gratuitously.  There  are  also  two  other  schools,  one  at  Paris  and  one 
at  St.  Germain,  where  about  four  hundred  pupils  are  educated  in  the 
same  way^— the  presentations  to  all  three  being  exclusively  in  the  gift  of 
the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  order.  They  say  that  at  these  schools  the 
education  is  first  rate,  employing  none  but  the  very  first-rate  professors  for 
foreign  languages,  music,  and  every  other  branch  of  female  instruction; 
and  that  although  the  rules  are  strict,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  whole  expense  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  including  pensions  and  schools,  is  between  £800,000  and 
£400,000,  which  is  entirely  defrayed  by  government. 

Foreigners,  occasionally,  have  the  order  conferred  on  them,  but  they 
are  not  considered  as  forming  part  of  it ;  they  cannot  receive  the  pension, 
nor  take  the  oath  of  admission ;  the  words  of  the  Law,  are  Les 
itraneer*  stmt  admit  et  non  recus,  Art.  9.  There  are  eight  or  nine 
English  Naval  and  Marine  officers  who  have  received  the  decoration, 
who  have  almost  all  permission  from  our  Sovereign  to  wear  it.  I  am 
not  aware  how  many  officers  in  the  Army  have  it,  but  I  believe  Lord 
Howden  is  the  only  one  who  has  received  permission  to  wear  it. 

The  regulations  require  officers  and  men  to  have  served  twenty  years 
before  they  ean  be  decorated,  time  counting  in  the  same  way  as  it  does 
for  pensions,  and  pupils  from  the  Polytechnic  having  the  same  privilege 
of  counting  four  years  extra ;  but  in  cases  of  distinguished  ^  services,  or 
any  single  extraordinary  act,  the  Government  may  set  this  regulation 
aside  altogether,  and  decorate  the  individual,  without  reference  to  the 
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time  he  has'feerved.  In  looking  oyer  the  French  Amy  List  for  the 
present  year,  it  will  be  perceived  that  every  General  officer,  both  on 
active  service  and  retired,  is  in  one  of  the  four  Superior  ranks- of  the 
Order,  there  being  41  Grand  Crosses  and  117  Grand  Officers,  the  rest 
being  either  Commanders  or  Officers.  Every  full  Colonel  in  the  whole 
army  is  decorated,  and  there  are  only  five  Lieutenant-Colonels  without 
it  Of  the  434  Chefs  de  Batiailon  of  Infantry,  only  46  are  unde- 
rrated. Of  the  3,080  Captains  of  Infantry,  about  1,280  have  received 
it,  few  Subalterns  however  have  it,  and  those  few  are  generally  men 
who  have  served  a  long  time  in  the  ranks,  and  have  been  promoted  from 
them.  The  proportions  in  the  other  corps  of  the  army  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  as  in  the  Infantry.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
honour  would  be  lightly  esteemed,  from  so  many  men  having  obtained 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  practically,  that  thai  is  at  all  the  case  ;  from  all  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  a  French  Soldier  is  as  proud  of  his  red  ribbon;  as 
if  there  were  only  a  dozen  men  wearing  it  in  jthe  whole  of  France. 

The  decoration  for  the  lowest  ranks  consists  of  a  Maltese  Cross  of 
five  arms,  the  outer  end  of  each  arm  being  notched,  and  having  a  very- 
small  silver  knob  at  each  corner,  the  material  is  white  enamel ;  the 
centre  is  gilt,  and  has  an  embossed  head  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the 
words  HENRI  QUATRE  round  it  in  gold  letters  on  a  blue  ground  ; 
on  the  reverse,  are  two  tricoloured  flags  on  a  gold  ground,  and  the  words 
HONNEUR  ET  PATRIE,  also  in  gold  on  a  blue  ground.  The  Cross 
is  suspended  to  a  small  silver  crown,  through  the  top  of  which  passes 
the  ring  which  fastens  it  to  the  ribbon.  These  Crosses  are  made  of  all 
sixes  from  half  an  inch  in  diameter  upwards,  and  are  worn,  attached  to 
the  left  button-hole  by  a  watered  red  ribbon,  in  plain  clothes,  or  in  the 
usual  way  in  uniform. 

The  OMciers  wear  the  same  white  enamel  cross,  but  the  points,  the 
crown  and  ring  are  of  gold,  they  wear  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Che- 
valiers, but  the  ribbon  is  distinguished  by  having  a  rosette  fastened 
on  it.  *  .<        .  . 

r  «T^Hfa^jsaaifei/rj  have  the  same  cross  as  the  Offkiers,  but  wear  it 
hung  to^Ta-cSfdeV  red  ribbon,  round  the  neck. 

Ther  CbuxndrfWiciers  wear  an  embroidered  silver  star  of  five  points, 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter  on  the  right  side  of  the  coat. 
In  the. centre  is  a  medallion  with  the  head  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  motto 
Hanneur  el  patrie  ;  between  the  points  of  the  star,  are  gold  lances  with 
enamelled  tricoloured  flags.  I  believe  the  decoration  of  this  grade  of 
the  Order  is  the  only  European  mark  of  distinction  worn  on  the  right 
side.        -  '  1  «  : 

Tjie  Gfand.GrcwLjbaYe^  stajrsimilar*to  the  preceding,  but  four  inches 
in  diameter,  which  is. worn  on  the  left  side,  they  are  further  distin- 

Suished  by  a  broad  red  watered  ribbon  worn  over  the  right  shoulder, 
ke  our  G.C.B.,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  fastened  a  large  star,  in  gold. 
These  distinctions  v are  ^alw.ays  worn  in  full  dress,  but  in  common,  the 
Chevalier*  wear  a  piece  of  red  ribbon,  and  the  Offiders  a  red  rosette  at 
the  left  button-hole.  Grand  Offiders  are  allowed  to  wear  the  plain 
gold  cross  in  common,  but  not  the  Cammandenrs  nor  the  Grand  Croix, 
which  seems  rather  an  anomaly.  When  the  piece  of  ribbon  is  worn 
alone,  sentries  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  when  it  has  the  cross  attached 
to  it,  they  carry  arms  to  U,  whether  worn  by  a  civilian  or  soldier ;  to 
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the  Grand  Croix  they  present  arms.  It  is  very  fine,  on  a  fete-day,  to 
see  the  air  with  which  an  old  pensioner  of  the  Invalides,  probably  ah 
old  Imperial  Guard,  pulls  off  his  cocked  hat,  to  the  sentries  at  the  Tui- 
leries  as  they  slap  the  butts  of  their  muskets  to  him. 

Except  under  special  circumstances,  a  Chevalier  must  remain  four 
rears,  an  Officier  two  years,  a  Commandeur  three  years,  and  a  Grand 
Officier  five  years,  in  their  respective  ranks  in  the  Order,  before  they 
can  be  promoted  to  the  next  highest  grade.  The  Marshals,  at  present, 
are  all  Grand  Croix  ;  of  the  75  Generals  of  Division  on  active  service, 
8  are  Grand  Croix,  29  are  Grand  Officiers,*n&  38  are  Commandeur $. 
Of  the  Generals  of  Brigade,  5  are  Grand  Officiers,  88  Commandeur*, 
and  48  Officier*.  The  officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  array  who  has 
the  lowest  decoration  of  Chevalier,  is  a  Colonel  of  Infantry  of  1847. 
All  above  him  have  some  higher  decoration,  and  the  Officer  of  the 
highest  rank  still  undecorated  is  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  1848. 

I  was  glad  to  see  a  suggestion  that  appeared  in  this  magazine  a  short 
time  back,  advocating  the  institution  of  a  similar  Order  in  this  country. 
From  all  I  have  heard  in  France  of  the  good  effect  produced  by  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour,  I  quite  agree  with  the  writer  that  a  similar  Order 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  morale  of  the  army. 


This  institution,  which  is  similar  in  purport  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  very 
far  outshines  its  English  rival,  in  extent  as  well  as  in  architectural 
beauty,  it  assimilates  nearer  to  Greenwich ;  it  was  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  buildings  were  commenced  in  1670 ;  they  cover  several 
acres  of  ground,  and  the  dome  over  the  church  in  the  centre  of  the  pile 
is  within  seventeen  feet  as  high  at  St.  Paul's.  It  will  hold  comfortably 
above  5,000  men,  but  at  present  there  are  not  more  than  3,000  in  it. 
Of  course,  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War,  who  has  all 
the  nominations ;  any  soldier  who  has  lost  a  limb,  sustained  serious  in- 
juries, or  has  completed  thirty  years'  service,  counted  in  the  same  way  as 
for  pensions,  is  eligible.  Officers,  as  well  as  men,  are  admissible,  there 
being,  at  present,  about  200  in  the  establishment.  There  is  a  regular 
scale  of  pay  for  every  rank,  from  five-pence  a- week  for  a  private  up  to 
six  shillings  a-week  for  a  colonel;  this  is  in  addition  to  any  pensions 
they  may  have  acquired. 

All  ranks  are  lodged,  fed  and  clothed,  free  of  expence,  every  man  re- 
ceiving daily  one  pound  of  meat,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  best  bread,  and 
a  quart  of  wine ;  the  dinners  and  breakfasts  are  all  cooked  in  the  place, 
and  served  in  the  dining-halls,  the  men  messing  in  twelves,  half  the 
ration  of  meat  being  given  at  breakfast  and  the  other  half  at  dinner, 
besides  which  they  have  vegetables  and  cheese.  There  are  six  or  seven 
feast  days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  when  they  have  better  dinners  and 
wine ;  and  on  Twelfth  Day,  they  have  a  cake  for  each  mess,  large 
enough  to  give  every  man  at  least  half  a  pound.  The  officers  break- 
fast and  dine  together  like  the  men,  in  a  separate  mess-room,  150  feet 
long,  and  have  a  very  handsome  service  of  plate  presented  to  them 
by  the  Empress  Marie  Louise ;  they  have  the  same  allowance  of  wine 
and  bread  as  the  men,  but  larger  rations  of  meat;  there  is  a  separate 
kitchen  for  them,  and  the  cookery  is  capital ;  the  dinner  hour,  five* 
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The  President's  uncle,  the  ex-King  of  Westphalia,  is  the  Governor; 
he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  Army  List  after  the  President's 
election,  and  had  this  appointment  given  him;  in  January  1850,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Marshal  of  France :  besides  the  pay  of  his 
rank,  he  receives  £1,200  a  year  as  Governor.  Under  him  is  General 
Petit,  the  Commandant,  and  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  who  is  the  Major; 
three  Adjutants-Major,  three  sous  Afyutants-Majar,  eight  Commit- 
sariat  Officers,  and  thirteen  Medical  menu  The  souls  of  the  Invalides 
are  taken  care  of  by  one  Cure  and  two  Chaplains.  The  Council  of 
Administration  consists  of  two  members  of  jthe  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  three  principal  officers  of  the  establishment  and  eight  other  offi- 
cers, some  being  Invalides  and  some  not. 

There  was  another  establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Avignon,  called 
the  Succursale,  which  was  an  offthot  of  the  great  one,  but  it  was  abo- 
lished altogether  in  October  1850,  and  the  inmates  drafted  to  Paris. 
The  uniform  worn  by  the  Invalides  is  a  single-breasted  dress  coat  with 
white  metal  buttons,  the  lining,  cuffs,  and  edges  being  red,  blue  trou- 
sers, a  cocked  hat  worn  across,  or  as  sailors  term  it  athwart  ships,  with 
a  tri-coloured  cockade  and  white  loop,  a  white  shoulder  belt,  and  a  short 
sword  with  a  brass  hilt,  completes  the  full  dress.  In  undress,  they  wear 
long  blue  greatcoats,  and  forage  caps.  The  Officers  are  dressed, 
cocked  hat  and  all,  like  the  men,  but  have  silver  lace  on  their  collars 
the  silver  epaulettes  according  to  rank. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  on  visiting  Paris  this  summer,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  revolution  of  1848,  that  the  external  appearance  of  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides  was  very  much  spoiled,  the  fine  piece  of  ground  in  front 
of  it,  which  used  to  be  open  nght  down  to  the  Seine,  being  covered 
with  shabby  hut  barracks,  in  which  a  great  number  of  men  were  quar- 
tered ;  however,  I  soon  found  that  there  were  many  other  parts  of 
Paris  labouring  under  the  same  infliction,  and  it  was  certainly  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that,  not  including  gendarmes  and 
the  National  Guard,  the  garrison  of  Paris  in  July  last  consisted  of 
86,000  regular  troops.  In  walking  about  Paris,  particularly  at  the 
west  end,  it  really  seemed  that  every  alternate  man  one  met  was  a 
soldier. 


A  very  large  force  throughout  France,  which  we  have  not  noticed 
under  the  head  of  the  regular  army,  are  the  half-soldiers,  half-police- 
men, called  Gendarmes.  They  are  appointed  from  soldiers  actually  on 
service,  or  who  have  just  completed  the  period  for  which  they  enlisted, 
in  either  case  must  be  recommended  as  fit  for  the  corps  at  the  annual 
inspection.  The  regulations  for  admittance  are :  1.  To  be  between 
twenty-five  and  forty  years  of  age.  8.  Of  the  required  standard,  5  ft. 
9  in.  for  the  mounted,  and  5  ft.  8  in.  for  the  dismounted  brigades.  3. 
To  have  served  in  the  army  at  least  three  years.  4.  To  know  how  to 
read  and  write  correctly.  The  non-commisaioned  officers  have  the  same 
rank  as  in  the  cavalry,  but  are  solely  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
War.  A  private  gendarme  must  serve  at  least  a  year  before  he  can  be 
a  brigadier ;  but  sous  officiers  of  the  army  are  occasionally  admitted 
into  the  corps  with  that  rank.   The  sergeants  are  solely  promoted  from 
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Ae  brigadiers.  The  commissioned  officers  are  the  same  a*  in  the  army, 
one-third  of  the  vacant  commissions  of  Sous  Lieutenant  being  filled  up 
from  the  rank*  of  the  gendarmes,  and  the  other  two-thirds  by  Lieu^ 
tenants  from  the  regular  army  between  twenty-five  [and  forty  years  of 
age,  and  who  have  served  at  least  two  years  in  a  cavalry  corps.  Cap- 
tabs,  Chefs  d'escadron,  and  Lieut*-Colonels  of  Gendarmes,  obtain  their 
respective  ranks  solely  by  seniority.  One-third  of  the  full  Colonels  also 
are  promoted  by  seniority,  but  the  other  vacancies  in  that  rank  are 
filled  up  by  transferring  Colonels  actually  commanding  regiments  in 
the  army  to  the  corps,  and  appointing  other  officers  to  their  regiments. 

Although  this  body  of  men  is  officered,  dressed  and  equipped  like 
regular  troops,  they  more  resemble  our  county  police  than  any  other 
force,  except  that  the  laws  of  France  give  them  more  absolute  power 
than  would  be  tolerated  in  this  country.  For  instance,  if  a  man  is  walking 
akmg  the  high  road  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  any  gendarme  may  go  up 
to  him  and  demand  to  see  his  papers ;  if  he  should  not  have  his  pass- 
port with  him,  and  the  gendarme  is  not  satisfied  with  the  account  he 
gives  of  himself,  he  may  be  walked  off  to  the  guard  house,  without  any 
possibility  of  indemnifying  himself  afterwards  by  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment.  They  arrest  all  offenders  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
towns  where  there  are  no  tergens  de  ville,  they  keep  order  in  all  public 
places,  and  in  fact  are  regular  policemen,  only  that  they  look  after  and 
convey  from  place  to  place  all  military  as  well  as  civil  prisoners.  Like 
our  county  police  they  are  stationed  in  small  parties  all  over  the  country. 

The  force  at  present  consists  of  18  Colonels,  10  Lieut-Colonels,  48 
Chefs  d'  escadron,  169  Captains,  485  Subalterns,  and  about  15,000  non- 
oommissioned  officers  and  men.  These  are  divided  into  35  Legions, 
ef  two,  three,  or  four  companies  each,  the  number  of  companies  altoge- 
ther being  87 ;  with  the  exception  of  the  17th  Legion  which  is  in  Cor- 
sica, they  are  all  in  France  itself,  A  separate  Legion  of  four  companies 
does  duty  in  Algeria,  and  there  are  five  companies  for  the  other  colonies. 

Besides  the  regular  gendarmerie,  there  have  been  raised  within  the 
last  twelvemonth,  two  battalions  of  Infantry  of  8  companies  each,  called 
Gendarmerie  Mobile  j  as  their  name  implies  they  are  not  to  be  perma 
nently  stationed  in  any  particular  place,  but  axe  to  be  kept  in  readiness 
to  be  sent,  either  in  force  or  in  detachment,  wherever  they  may  be 
wanted.  One  of  these  battalions,  I  saw  reviewed  in  Paris  last  summer 
by  the  President,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  and  though  only  organi- 
sed a  short  time  previous,  being  all  picked  men  from  the  army,  they 
heat  the  Regular  Infantry  both  in  appearance  and  steadiness  completely 
out  of  the  field. 

The  uniform  of  the  Gendarmes  in  full  dress,  consists  of  a  blue  dress 
eoat  with  red  lining  and  edging,  and  with  a  large  piece  of  scarlet  cloth 
like  a  breastplate  buttoned  over  die  chest,  instead  of  epaulettes  they  have 
twisted  white  cord,  worked  into  three  large  knots  on  each  shoulder,  and 
on  the  left  skla  a  large  aiguilette  of  the  same  cord ;  a  cocked  hat  trimmed 
round  with  white  lace,  with  a  tri-coloured  cock:ide  and  white  loop,  wop 
ashwartshipc  So  far  the  dress  is  the  same  for  both  mounted  and  dis- 
Mounted  men,  the  former  wear  white  breeches  and  jack  boots,  cavalry 
sword  and  pooch  belts,  and  armed  with  the  regular  cavalry  sword  and 
carbine,  the  others  wear  white  or  light  blue  trowsers  and  have  cross 
Whs,  infantry  poech,  tag  carbine,  bayonet  and  short  sword.  In 
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undress  they  wear  the  coat  without  the  scarlet  facing.  The  belts  of  the 
whole  corps  are  of  a  bright  yellow  with  white  edges.  Non-commissioned 
officers  are  distinguished  by  the  shoulder  knots  and  aiguillette  being 
mixed  blue  and  white,  they  also  have  white  chevrons  on  the  wrist. 
The  officers'  epaulettes  and  lace  are  silver.  The  first  Legion,  which  does 
duty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  is  called  the  Legion  de  la  Seine, 
is  distinguished  by  the  mounted  men  wearing  immense  bear  skin  caps, 
with  a  red  feather  on  the  left  side,  very  much  like  those  worn  a  few 
years  ago  by  our  Household  Cavalry,  and  the  Infantry  have  chakos  like 
the  Line  but  with  a  good  deal  of  silver  lace  on  them.  The  Gendarme- 
rie Mobile  wear  the  same  dress  as  the  first  Legion  without  the  scarlet 


The  city  of  Paris  has  for  a  long  time  had  a  Corps  of  Gendarmes  of 
its  own,  to  do  duty  only  in  the  city  itself.  Under  Louis  Philippe, 
they  were  called  the  Garde  Municipale,  and  were  dressed  in  imitation  of 
the  Dragoons  and  Fusileers  of  Napoleon's  Imperial  Guard,  the  uniform 
being  blue  with  white  facings,  and  the  Cavalry  wearing  brass  helmets 
partly  covered  with  tiger  skin.  Since  the  last  revolution  they  have 
been  called  the  Garde  Republicaine,  and  the  dress  altered ;  the  Infantry 
wear  nearly  the  same  dress  as  the  Gendarmes  of  the  Seine,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  cords  and  aiguilettes  being  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
the  lace  on  the  chako  being  gold,  the  officers*  epaulettes  also  are  gold. 
The  Cavalry  wear  steel  helmets  with  black  horse  hair  tails  and  red  fea- 
thers like  the  Cuirassiers.  The  last  official  publication  gave  their  num- 
bers as  5500  dismounted  and  700  mounted  men,  but  since  that  the  force 
has  been  augmented.  The  pay  is  very  high,  a  mounted  man  getting 
9s.  Sd.  a  day  and  £12  for  his  first  fit  out,  the  others  have  Is.  9&.  a  day, 
and  £6  for  a  fit  out.  The  officers'  pay  is  about  half  as  much  again  as 
in  the  regular  Cavalry,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  receiving  £280  a  year ; 
they  are  selected  by  the  Minister  of  War  out  of  the  general  list  of 
officers  of  Gendarmes.  This  corps  performs  a  great  portion  of  the 
police  duty  in  Paris,  they  keep  order  on  all  public  occasions,  mount  guard 
at  all  the  theatres  and  concert  rooms,  the  mounted  men  regulating  the 
carriages,  patrol  the  city  at  night,  and  attend  wherever  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  crowd ;  you  even  see  one  or  two  of  them  on  duty  when  a  ball  is 
given  at  a  private  house.  I  remember  the  first  private  ball  I  ever  went 
to,  some  few  years  ago,  being  considerably  astonished  at  seeing  mounted 
troopers  in  brass  helmets  on  guard  at  the  gateway,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
royal  residence.  They  are  not,  however,  the  only  police  force  in  Paris : 
besides  the  Mouchards  and  the  secret  department,  there  are  2,000  Sergens 
de  Fifle,  who  are  regular  policemen  wearing  blue  coats  and  cocked  hats, 
but  like  all  French  officials  invariably,  never  without  a  sword.  These 
men  are  very  much  the  same  as  our  metropolitan  police  but  of  some- 
what a  superior  class.  I  happened  to  stand,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
Mass  at  the  Madeleine  this  summer,  close  to  two  of  them  who  were 
employed  in  keeping  the  crowd  back,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find 
the  one  next  me,  contemplating  what  was  going  on  at  the  altar  with  an 
eyeglass  stuck  in  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  as  it  was  a  very  hot  day, 
occasionally  applying  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  I 
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fancied  in  my  own  mind  what  would  bethought  in  London  if  fi  134  turned 
oat  in  that  style.  There  is  one  corps  in  Paris  of  about  900  men,  which 
we  certainly  should  never  consider  a  military  force,  but  which  with  them 
is  a  regular  regiment  of  five  companies,  officered,  musketed,  and  drummed 
like  any  other  Infantry  corps — I  mean  the  battalion  of  Sapeurs  Pompiers, 
or  as  we  should  call  it,  the  Fire  Brigade.  It  is  commanded  by  a 
Chef  de  Batai/lon,  and  has  also  a  captain  of  the  regular  Engineers  as 
superintendant ;  the  companies  are  officered  like  the  line.  The  privates 
and  corporals  have  to  pass  examinations  respectively  before  they  can  be 
promoted,  and  the  Sous-ojfficiers  before  they  are  eligible  for  commissions, 
must  show  their  knowledge  of  geometry,  mechanics,  mechanical  drawing, 
andihe  principles  of  every  variety  of  building  and  carpentry,  so  as  to  be  effi- 
cient engineers  not  only  practically,  but  theoretically.  The  promotion  in 
the  corps  is  exclusively  by  seniority  amongst  the  officers  of  the  corps,  the 
sous-lieutenants  being  chosen  from  the  non-commissioned  officers.  They 
have  guard  houses  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  with  a  regular  sentry  on  duty 
outside,  where  the  engines  are  kept ;  and  a  detachment  is  always  on 
duty  behind  the  scenes  at  every  theatre,  during  the  performances ;  they 
also  attend  all  other  public  buildings  when  there  is  anything  going  on. 
At  a  great  ball  that  was  given  for  the  beneGt  of  the  old  Liste  Civile, 
some  few  years  ago,  I  was  rather  surprised  on  first  walking  through  the 
suite  of  rooms,  at  seeing  a  grave  soldier  in  a  Life-Guardsman's  helmet, 
with  his  sword  between  his  legs,  sitting  in  the  corner  of  each  room, 
amongst  the  chaperons ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  rooms  having  been 
temporarily  hung  round  with  great  quantities  of  chintz,  the  officers  on 
duty  thought  proper,  not  only  to  have  extra  men  in  attendance,  but  to 
station  one  in  each  of  the  rooms  so  decorated. 

The  uniform  of  the  corps  is  blue,  both  trowsers  and  coat ;  brass 
scale  epaulettes,  with  red  worsted  fringe,  black  velvet  facings,  like  the 
engineers,  and  a  handsome  brass  helmet  with  a  bearskin  crest,  similar 
to  that  formerly  worn  by  the  Life-Guards ;  the  drummers  being  dis- 
tinguished by  red  crests.  The  helmet  has  broad  scales,  to  fasten  under 
the  chin,  and  also  a  second  peak  moving  on  the  same  screws  that  fasten 
the  scales  to  the  helmet,  which  can  be  pulled  down  over  the  common 
peak,  so  as  to  come  down  nearly  level  with  the  end  of  the  nose.  They 
find  this  contrivance  very  useful  to  prevent  sparks  from  getting  into 
the  eyes ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  so  nicely  made,  that  the  helmet 
ostensibly,  does  not  diner  from  a  common  one.  Their  dress,  when 
turned  out  with  their  engines  to  attend  a  fire,  is  a  tight-fitting  blue 
jacket  with  red  edgings,  buttoned  to  the  throat,  regimental  trowsers, 
the  helmet  without  the  bearskin,  and  a  broad  blue  and  red  girdle,  made 
of  strong  web.  The  officer's  fire  dress  is  the  same  as  the  men's,  but 
with  epaulettes  according  to  rank ;  and  instead  of  a  sword  they  wear 
a  strong  dagger,  with  the  blade  about  a  foot  long.  The  whole  corps  is 
under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect  of  Police. 
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ON  THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIME. 


By  a  Medical  Staff  Officee. 


The  acknowledged  increase  of  crime,  and  the  inadequacy,  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  all  our  efforts  by  education,  imprisonment,  6ia,  to  reform 
our  criminal  population,  or  check  their  onward  march  in  the  paths  of 
iniquity,  is  the  lamentable  theme  almost  daily  repeated  in  some  shape 
or  other,  in  the  columns  of  the  various  periodical  publications  of  the 
day.  Having,  from  accidental  circumstances,  had  my  attention  turned 
to  this  subject,  and  been  for  some  years  a  pretty  attentive  observer  of 
whatever  was  passing,  relative  to  punishment  and  crime,  and  having 
formed  and  advocated  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  spurious  philanthropy 
of  the  day,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  noting  any  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  which  appeared  to  me  of  sufficient  importance 
to  merit  it :  and  I  am  disposed  to  think,  a  selection  from  them,  inter*, 
spersed  with  occasional  remarks,  might  prove  not  an  uninteresting 
article — whether  others  may  be  disposed  to  think  so,  or  not,  I  leave  for 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  them,  to  decide. 

Let  us  see  what  the  effects  have  been  of  the  philanthropists'  endea- 
vours to  abolish  capital  and  corporal  punishment  A  writer  in  Black- 
wood, September,  1850,  in  a  summary  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  life,  gives 
him  the  credit  of  introducing  the  act  of  parliament  which  abolished  the 
punishment  of  death  in  cases  where  the  severity  of  that  penalty  was 
most  complained  of.  So  that  since  1841  no  one  has  been  executed  in 
the  British  Islands,  except  for  deliberate  and  cold  blooded  murder :  but 
adds,  "  so  far  from  having  been  followed  by  the  presumed  reduction  of 
crime,  it  has  been  attended  by  a  great  and  most  alarming  increase ;" 
moreover,  that  "  the  increase  has  been  greatest  in  those  offences,  such 
as  robbing  and  forgery,  in  which  capital  punishment  in  former  times 
was  most  enforced  ; "  and  that  "  it  has  been  greater  in  the  educated 
classes  of  the  community!"  This  writer,  however,  attributes  the 
failure  in  checking  crime,  more  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  proper 
secondary  punishment:  but  that  does  not  alter  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

A  paragraph  which  lately  appeared  in  a  Scotch  paner,  on  the  in- 
crease of  crime,  observes,  that  the  harvest  of  criminals  is  regularly  on 
the  increase ;  and  that  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  places  in  Scot- 
land, export  annually  a  large  portion  of  their  produce ;  and  that  surely 
there  must  be  some  extraordinary  agency  at  work,  in  furthering  and 
stimulating  the  production,  independent  of  the  vast  source  of  imports 
from  Ireland.  "  The  difficulty  of  finding  prison  accommodation,*'  it 
further  remarks,  "and  the  inadequacy  of  imprisonment  in  deterring 
from  crime,  is  also  forcing  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
making  the  authorities,  however  reluctantly,  entertain  thoughts  of 
reverting  to  antiquated  and  exploded  measures  of  prevention,  especially 
in  the  guise  of  rewarding  the  offences  of  youthful  culprits  by  whipping. 

At  a  meeting,  as  reported  October  4th,  of  the  Glasgow  town  council, 
one  of  the  magistrates  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  the  treatment  in 
the  north-prison  had  no  tendency  to  deter  the  parties  incarcerated  from 
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coming  back  there ;  nor  had  the  punishment  any  tendency  to  prevent 
them  from  committing  crime,  and  being  sent  back  again  to  prison* 
Such  was  the  secular  condition  of  the  people  in  the  wynds  of  Glasgow, 
that  the  prison  was  a  perfectly  comfortable  home  to  them ;  where  they 
got  themselves  kept  clean,  and  their  meals  regularly.  His  opinion  was, 
that  they  might  go  on  building  prisons  to  afi  eternity,  because  the  pri- 
soners really  were  more  comfortable  in  them  than  they  were  out  of 
doors!"  The  Lord  Provost,  who  presided,  agreed  with  him  that 
n  there  was  nothing  in  the  present  aspect  of  prisons  to  deter  from 
crime."  Such,  then,  has  been  the  effect  of  modern  philanthropy, 
which  in  the  face  of  holy  scripture*  and  the  experience  of  ages,  by  its 
endeavours  to  abolish  befitting  punishments,  has  thus  established  a  nre- 
mium  on  crime,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  the  evil  doer  better  than 
that  of  the  poor  honest  artisan,  and  labourer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
council,  the  draught  of  a  bill  proposed  by  Sheriff  Bartley,  of  Perth, 
whereby  juvenile  delinquents  might,  instead  of  imprisonment,  be  sent 
to  an  industrial  school ;  and,  in  the  event  of  non-attendance,  or  desert- 
ing  from  it,  on  being  brought  up  again,  be  awarded  a  whipping  for 
each  successive  offence — and  power  to  punish  parents,  or  others,  who 
assisted  them  in,  or  encouraged  such  conduct,  was  laid  before  them  for 
their  consideration. 

The  Spectator,  24th  October,  1850,  in  making  some  observations  on 
crime  in  England,  its  increase,  and  the  means  employed  to  repress,  and 
diminish  its  occurrence,  says,  "  there  is  a  caste,  on  which  we  have  made 
little  or  no  impression,  either  by  prison  discipline,  or  any  other  process," 
that  demonstrates  their  inefficiency:  and  remarks,  "But  we  omit  the 
right  kind  of  training,  the  physical,  and  material,  for  that  order  of 
mind;*9  meaning,  no  doubt,  corporal  punishment,  the  disuse  of  which 
certainly,  is  one  of  the  most  nrominent  errors  of  the  day. 

In  former  days,  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  principally  maintained 
by  the  use  of  the  lash.  It  may,  at  times,  have  been  carried  too  far; 
bat  what  measure,  originating,  and  conducted  by  mere  mortals,  is  not 
Habk  to  abuse?  It  was  stigmatised  as  barbarous  and  cruel;  and 
instead  of  having  been  properly  restricted,  with  due  consideration  as  to 
its  effects,  and  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve,  it  has  most  un- 
deservedly been  almost  entirely  abolished;  but  what  is  the  result? 
why,  for  one  culprit  we  then  had,  we  have  now  half  a  dozen ;  as  the 
records  of  court  martials,  and  the  returns  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
are  able  to  testify.  Is  it  surprising  that  fifty  lashes  should  not  have 
the  effect  of  two  or  three  hundred ;  the  hardened  sinner  laughs  at  such 
trifling,  and  it  fails  in  producing  its  desired  salutary  effect  But  how 
could  any  thing  else  have  been  expected ;  commanding  officers  possessed 
of  sense  and  experience,  used  to  say,  better  not  bring  a  culprit  to  the 
halberts,  than  allow  him  to  leave  them  without  a  due  sense  of  their 
power,  both  for  punishment  and  example.  Of  the  truth  of  which,  I 
have  no  doubt  society  will  yet  be  convinced. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  imprisonment  in  checking 
crime,  has  just  been  recorded  in  the  '  Army  Despatch/  vis.,  "  Patrick 
Looby  has  been  committed  to  Northampton  gaol  for  attempting  to  set 
fire  to  the  district  prison  at  Weedon.  This  man  is  as  incorrigible  a  cha- 
racter as  ever  appeared  on  any  stage  of  public  life.  It  is  barely  three 
months  since,  on ,  his  being released&om  Weedon  prison,  that  application 
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was  made  for  permission  to  discharge  him  from  the  service,  as  being 
past  all  hope  of  amendment ;  but  the  request  was  not  entertained. 
He  deserted  a  second  time,  was  apprehended,  and  recommitted  to 
Weedon,  and  now  will  be  tried  as  an  incendiary.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  men  of  this  description  are  retained  in  the  service. 
They  are  an  endless  source  of  annoyance  to  the  commanding  officer,  a 
disgrace  to  the  army,  and  a  pernicious  example  to  every  man  in  the 
corps  to  which  they  belong."  In  addition,  I  may  remark,  that  had  the 
delinquencies,  and  evil  propensities  of  tliis  man  been  timely  checked  by 
a  little  wholesome  severity,  (it  were  folly  to  mince  the  matter,  I  mean 
the  use  of  the  lash,)  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  might  have  turned 
out  a  very  different  kind  of  subject.  It  is  recorded  of  an  indivi- 
dual, who,  after  having  experienced  the  discipline  of  the  halberts,  yet 
by  subsequent  good  conduct,  rose  to  a  commission ;  and  eventually  dis- 
tinguished himself,  that  he  was  wont  to  say,  "he  never  was  good  for 
anything,  until  he  had  been  flogged!" 

In  an  article  on  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment,  Nov.  2nd,  1850, 
the  "  Naval  and  Military  Gazette"  says — «  We  live  in  strange  times  of 
transition.  Petty  thefts  were  once  punished  at  the  cart's  tail  in 
England,  but  the  good  dames  and  denizens  of  our  cities  and  market 
towns  remonstrated  very  properly  at  having  such  disgusting  scenes 
forced  upon  them,  and  the  practice  was  rescinded.  But  when  the  in- 
fliction was  withdrawn  as  a  street  exhibition,  it  might  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  prison  yard,  with  probably  far  more  beneficial  effect  than 
the  present  substitution  of  six  weeks'  seclusion,  with  the  luxury  of  hot 
and  cold  baths,  and  better  food  as  well  as  lodging  than  the  honest  but  in- 
digent sick,  infirm,  or  labour-lacking  parishioners  can  extract  from  the 
poor-house."  Yet  notwithstanding  the  disgusting  scenes  at  the  cart's 
tail,  which  so  offended  our  tender-hearted  dames,  and  our  sensitive 
denizens,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  their  entire  discontinuance 
has  not  been  more  prejudicial  to  society  than  the  benefit  which  accrued 
from  their  abolition,  the  latter  being  principally  confined  to  the  satis* 
faction  derived  from  no  longer  having  their  finer  and  more  delicate 
feelings  occasionally  offended,  whilst  the  former  precludes  that  whole- 
some and  necessary  example,  which  more  than  anything  else  tends  to 
check  and  repress  the  proneness  of  the  evil  disposed,  and  evil  doer,  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations.  Frequent  exhibitions  of  such  a 
nature  are  doubtless  better  avoided,  but  an  occasional  example,  just  to 
remind  that  particular  class  that  such  punishments  exist,  and  possibly, 
if  they  fail  to  take  warning,  may  be  their  lot,  in  the  case  of  dereliction 
of  duty,  or  offence  against  the  established  laws  of  the  land.  Taken  in 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  calculated  to  have  a  decided  influence  upon  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled  mob ;  with  a 
majority  of  whom  a  dread  of  personal  suffering,  more  than  almost  any- 
thing else,  predominates.  It  is  universally  allowed  that  extremes  are 
hurtful,  and  in  no  case  perhaps  is  it  more  so  than  in  regard  to  that  of 
punishment ;  a  just  medium  is  best  and  most  desirable  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  if  it  had  been  adopted  in  this  case,  instead  of  discarding  the 
practice  entirely,  society  would  have  been  most  essentially  benefitted. 

In  proof  of  the  more  correct  estimation  which  is  again  being  formed 
on  the  subject  of  imprisonment  as  a  punishment,  I  wiuquote  a  paragraph 
headed  "  Revival  of  the  Stocks,"  which  1  observed  the  other  day  in  a 
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newspaper,  viz. — "  The  almost  obsolete  punishment  of  the  stocks  was 
revived  at  Braintree,  in  Essex,  on  Friday  week,  when  the  magistrates 
ordered  an  offender,  who  for  drunkenness  had  been  fined  five  shillings, 
which  he  could  not  pay,  to  be  placed  for  six  hours  in  the  stocks !" 

The  writer  in  Blackwood,  already  quoted,  very  justly  observes  the 
great  difficulty  which  exists  in  finding  proper  secondary  punishments. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Edinburgh,  August,  1850, 
Professor  Alison  read  a  paper  on  craft  husbandry,  to  shew  how  pauper 
and  criminal  labour  might  be  safely  made  productive ;  instancing  what 
bad  been  recently  effected  on  the  Gairloch  estate,  by  means  of  an  im- 
provement loan  obtained  from  government.  He  says — "  In  the  case  of 
criminals  convicted  of  offences  against  property,  it  is  consonant  to  jus- 
tice that  they  should  be  compelled  to  recompense  the  community  in 
some  degree  for  the  trouble  and  expense  they  have  occasioned  it,  and  to 
bring  themselves  out  of  confinement  as  they  brought  themselves  into 
it,  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands  ;"  and  he  believes  with  Captain 
Maconohie,  that "  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  usual  and  approved 
sentence  of  such  criminals  will  be,  not  to  undergo  a  certain  period  of 
confinement,  but  to  do  a  certain  quantity  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  and  in  doing  it  to  acquire  habits  of  regular  industry,  the 
want  of  which  had  been  a  main  cause  of  their  criminality."  He 
appears  successfully  to  confute  the  objections  made  to  the  employment 
of  paupers  and  prisoners,  vis.,  its  interfering  in  the  market  with  the 
produce  of  the  honest  and  industrious  labourer,  by  confining  their 
operations  to  the  reclamation  and  culture  of  waste  lands,  which  instead 
of  subtracting  from,  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  means 
of  employing  independent  labourers. 

As  an  appropriate  pendant  to  this  I  may  quote  a  leading  article  in  the 
"  North  British  Mail,"  19th  Oct.,  1850,  which  proposes  a  plan  that  has 
been  suggested,  "  by  which  criminals  shall  not  only  be  punished,  but 
shall  be  offered  the  chances  of  gaining  an  honest  living  after  their  re- 
lease from  bondage."  It  says — "  Let  government  purchase  or  hire  one 
or  more  of  the  islands  on  the  western  coast,  and  there  let  them  send  not 
only  all  those  whose  transportation  is  for  a  limited  period,  but  those  also 
who  under  the  present  system  are  sentenced  to  brief  periods  of  impri- 
sonment, and  whose  prospects  of  gaining  an  honest  living  are  thereby 
ruined  for  ever.  Let  the  criminals  during  their  residence  on  the  island 
be  taught  trades,  and  the  operations  of  farming ;  and  the  proceeds  of 
their  labour  devoted  in  the  first  place  to  paying  for  their  maintenance, 
and  other  expenses  during  their  confinement ;  and  in  the  second  place  to 
providing  for  each  of  them  a  sufficient  fund  according  to  their  station^  to 
set  them  up  in  a  creditable  manner  in  some  part  of  the  world  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  their  misdeeds ;  and  no  person  should  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  island  until  he  had  earned  this  fund,  which  last  condition,  in 
our  opinion,  constitutes  the  chief  and  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
plan."  Now,  in  this  plan  there  seems  to  be  something  exceedingly  fea- 
sible, and  a  trial  of  its  merits  and  capabilities  might  be  made  at  as  little 
expense  as  would  be  required  to  build  an  additional  prison  in  some  of 
the  districts  where  they  are  so  much  required ;  and  if  eventually  found 
to  answer,  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  the  accommodations  to  any  desirable 
extent,  so  as  to  realise  any  valuable  advantages  it  might  be  found  to 
possess. 
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In  haying  recourse  to  useless  labour  as  a  punishment,  such  as  the 
« treadmill "  and  "  shot  exercise/'  I  hare  repeatedly,  in  former  communi- 
cations, deprecated  the  practice*  The  same  paper  which  noticed  the 
"  revival  of  the  stocks/'  contained  a  paragraph  giving  an  account  of  Cap* 
tain  Kincaid's  late  visit  to  the  new  gaol  at  Berwick,  and  mentions  with 
laudation,  on  account  of  its  non-interference  with  honest  labour,  an 
invention  of  his  called  the  "  crank,"  which  having  an  index  shews  the 
amount  of  exertion  used,  so  that  at  the  end  of  certain  allotted  hours, 
if  a  prisoner  should  not  have  accomplished  the  quantum  of  labour  re- 
quired, he  gets  no  meal  until  he  does.  So  far  this  is  good,  and  besides, 
it  is  said  to  have  disgusted  some  "goal  birds"  with  prison  discipline, 
which  no  other  means  could  do.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  unprofitable  labour  is  bad,  and  alike  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties 
concerned,  the  prisoner,  and  the  public  which  supports  him,  and 
which  surely  ought,  and  might  in  some  way  or  other,  be  made  to 
profit  by  his  exertions. 

It  is,  alas,  but  too  true,  that  whilst  the  nation  is  apparently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  external  peace,  a  species  of  civil  war  is  raging  in  its 
very  bowels.  Organised  bands  of  robbers  and  thieves,  desultory 
straggling  parties,  and  individuals,  are  prowling  about  the  country, 
and  constantly  on  the  alert  making  war  on  unprotected  property,  and 
persons,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  or  met  with  at  a  disad- 
vantage.  The  numbers  engaged  in  this  concealed  and  disguised 
state  of  warfare,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  the  produce  of 
their  predatory  habits,  are  immense,  and  only  partially  known  to  the 
most  active  and  experienced  of  our  criminal  officers,  whose  duty  ne- 
cessarily brings  them  into  perpetual  contact  and  collision*  To  enu- 
merate a  tithe  of  the  dreadful  outrages  which  have  of  late  been 
committed  by  them,  and  which  have  ruled  the  columns  of  our  daily 
newspapers,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  trifling  labour — the  audacity 
and  daring  to  which  criminals  have  attained  almost  exceeds  credibi- 
lity ;  within  the  space  of  a  week  there  has  been  reported  in  the 
Scots  newspapers  alone:  1.  The  robbing  of  a  respectable  fanner  in 
the  purlieus  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  returning  from  attending  All* 
hallow  fair,  by  two  women  who  set  upon  him,  and  by  force  took 
from  him  his  pocket  book,  containing  upwards  of  £700  in  bank 
notes.  2.  Of  another  farmer  at  Doune  fair,  who  at  dusk,  whilst  in 
front  of  the  inn  at  Woodside,  where  a  good  many  persons  were 
assembled,  all  of  a  sudden  had  his  waistcoat  torn  open,  and  his 
pocket  book  abstracted  from  an  inside  pocket,  and  notwithstanding  the 
cry  of  "  catch  thief"  being  immediately  set  up,  and  chase  being  given 
by  two  youths,  the  farmer's  sons  who  were  with  him,  the  thief, 
after  a  short  pursuit,  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  escaped.  3.  A 
few  hours  afterwards,  a  cattle  dealer  near  Killing,  was  violently  seised 
by  the  throat  in  the  main  street  of  Doune,  and  £57  in  bank  notes,  and 
a  purse  with  some  silver  in  it,  forcibly  taken  from  hum  4.  A  lady 
m  Portland-street,  Glasgow,  was  set  upon  by  two  young  vagabonds, 
who  cut  with  a  knife  the  handle  of  a  reticule  she  was  carrying,  took  it 
from  her  violently,  and  made  their  escape,  it  contained  £3.  5.  A 
gentleman  who  had  occasion  to  make  a  call  up  a  common  stair,  was 
tallowed  into  it  by  three  men,  who  attacked  him,  rifled  his  pockets,  and 
not  finding  booty  to  equal  their  expectations,  dashed  his  head  through 
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the  stair-cue  window  whereby  his  face  was  dreadfully  lacerated.  This 
k  indeed  warring  with  a  vengeance,  open  intestinal  war  of  organised 
villains  against  the  public  If  such  atrocities  are  suffered  to  pass 
unchecked,  who  will  be  safe,  and  to  what  can  it  be  imputed,  save  to  the 
inefficiency,  and  want  of  adequate  and  suitable  punishments.  The  faci- 
lities, no  doubt,  which  railways  afford  for  changing  the  scene  of  their 
operations,  and  furnishing  the  means  of  escape,  when  success  has  crowned 
their  nefarious  exertions,  are  great,  and  have  not  a  little  tended  to  increase 
die  numbers  who  have  adopted  such  a  dangerous  and  precarious,  yet 
oftimes  remunerative,  mode  of  life. 

The  "Edinburgh  Courant"  of  the  21st  October  ult,  states,  that  Mr.  M. 
D.  Hill,  Q.  C  and  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  in  a  speech  on  the  "  state  of 
crime  and  its  remedies,"  at  the  opening  at  the  borough  session,  said, 
"  It  is  notorious  to  all  the  world  that  a  numerous  class  exists  among  us 
individually  known  to  the  officers  of  justice  as  persons  who  follow  crime 
as  a  calling,  and  who  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  the  remu- 
neration which  belongs  to  their  nefarious  course  of  life."  And  he  pro- 
poses that  all  such  persons,  when  they  are  found  to  resort  to  particular 
places  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  their  operations,  should  be  appre- 
hended, when  they  can  shew  no  means  of  honest  subsistence,  and  that 
they  should  be  imprisoned,  sent  out  of  the  country,  or  made  to  find 
security  for  their  good  conduct.  An  old  law,  which  might  be  improved, 
he  says,  "  still  exists,  whereby  this  could  be  done,  and  which  would 
enable  the  ministers  of  justice  to  withdraw  nine  tenths  of  the  criminals 
who  now  roam  at  large,  making  no  secret  of  their  contempt  for  justice 
and  its  guardians,  braving  the  opprobrium  of  their  calling,  and  only  re- 
fraining from  the  most  appalling  violence,  when  they  can  secure  their 
plunder  without  its  aid." 

The  "Times"  opposes  Mr.  Hill's  proposition  to  apprehend  and  try  re* 
puted  thieves,  on  the  ground  of  the  injurious  consequences  which  would 
result  from  such  an  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  which, 
in  their  view  of  the  case,  would  entail  a  greater  evil  than  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  benefit  that  could  arise  from  its  adoption ;  and 
as  to  that  part  of  it  regarding  their  being  obliged,  when  required,  to 
shew  the  means  they  possessed  of  honest  subsistence,  remarks,  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  any  member  of  the  swell  mob  to  get  a  oomrade  to 
come  forward  to  swear  he  paid  A.  B.,  or  whatever  was  nis  designation, 
ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week,  on  which  he  might  be  presumed  to 
subsist ;  and  thus  frustrate  the  prosecution.  But  surely  proper  pre- 
cautions might  easily  be  taken  to  render  the  enforcing  of  the  law  per- 
fectly innocuous  to  innocent  persons:  and  yet  the  validity  of  the 
statement  of  any  confederate,  or  suspicious  witness,  as  to  character,  be 
sufficiently  tested  to  ascertain  its  worth ;  and  perhaps,  even  to  involve 
the  party  in  the  criminal  prosecution,  and  penalty.  In  considering  the 
objection,  as  to  its  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  old 
adage  of  "  partial  evil,  universal  good,"  should  not  be  forgotten ;  in  fact, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  {general  measure,  however  perfect,  to  which  some 
attendant  evil  may  not  he  attributed. 

In  considering  the  means  of  preventing,  and  punishing  crime,  and  the 
reformatory  measures  which  have  been  adopted,  it  would  seem  as  if 
besides  the  wholesome  use  of  the  lash,  we  had  too  much  neglected 
other  minor  penal  inflictions,  and  consulted  the  feelings  more  than  the 
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benefit  of  society.  Under  this  influence,  those  punishments  which  do  not 
obtrude  themselves  on  the  sight  and  observation  of  the  public,  have 
been  adopted;  but  with  what  effect,  their  generally  acknowledged 
failure  sufficiently  testifies.  Imprisonment,  and  transportation,  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  lash,  the  stocks,  the  pillory,  and  similar 
punishments,  formerly  resorted  to  in  this  and  other  countries,  have 
usurped  their  place ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  the  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  benefit  derivable  from  ignominious  exposure,  and  that  sense  of 
shame,  to  which  the  veriest  and  most  degraded  criminal  is  not 
altogether  insensible.  Independent  of  thus  consulting  public  feeling, 
too  much  consideration  has  been  had  to  the  sensibilities  of  offenders ; 
and  instead  of  a  spectacle,  calculated  to  excite  a  salutary  dread  and 
horror,  in  the  minds  of  the  sympathising  multitude,  the  culprit's  ex- 
posure and  shame  is  spared,  to  the  detriment  of  our  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  crime,  and  the  good  of  society. 

Besides  the  stocks  and  pillory,  which  formerly  were  frequently  had 
recourse  to,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  together  with  the  use  of  the  whip  at 
the  cart's  tail,  they  will  again  be  employed  oftener  than  they  have  of 
late  been :  being,  without  doubt,  possessed  of  greater  superior  efficacy 
for  the  purpose  intended  than  the  punishments  which  have  superseded 
them  ;  and  why  might  we  not  also  resort  to  others,  such  as  the  "  iron 
collar  of  Switzerland,"  or  the  wooden  collar  of  China,  denominated 
"Cangue,"  which  Mr.  Missionary  Smith,  in  his  "Visit  to  the 
Consular  Cities  of  China"  published  1847*  mentions  having  wit- 
nessed: "it  projected  two  feet  in  each  direction  from  under  the 
culprit's  neck,"  Culprits  in  China  are  sentenced  to  wear  this  sort 
of  ornament  for  a  certain  length  of  time ;  in  one  case,  Mr.  Smith  men- 
tions, for  four  months ;  by  day,  they  are  exposed  to  the  public  gase, 
chained  to  the  wall  in  some  frequented  situation,  or  thoroughfare,  and 
at  night,  are  marched  back  to  the  common  prison,  whence  they  are 
brought  forth  again  for  exposure,  in  the  morning.*  Might  not  a  month, 
or  six  weeks,  of  such  pilloried  exposure  in  some  of  our  populous  cities 
and  towns,  have  a  better  effect  than  imprisonment,  even  with  hard 
labour.    Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  try  it?    When  all  our  endea- 


avail;  if  good  be  effected  thereby,  need  we  blush  for  copying  even  from 
the  Chinese?  It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  exhibition  would  prove  a 
real  and  efficacious  punishment:  it  would  be  felt  both  personally  and 
mentally,  if  the  culprit  had  not  lost  all  sense  of  feeling ;  and  no  doubt, 
would  produce  an  effect  which  seclusion!  with  no  positive  personal  suf- 
fering, proves  incapable  of  effecting. 

*  Mr.  Sirr  in  his  late  account  of  "  China  and  the  Chinese,"  vol.  2nd,  p.  369,  says, 
"  Assaults  and  thefts  are  both  punished  by  an  attenuating  and  slow  torture  called 
canoguc,  or  wooden  collar,  which  is  inflicted  for  various  periods  or  durations.  At 
sunrise  each  morning  the  criminals  are  led  forth  from  the  common  prison  with  their 
wooden  collars,  (which  arc  square  planks,  having  a  round  hole  in  the  centre,  fitting 
closely  to  the  neck ;  upon  this  collar  is  affixed  a  description  in  writing  of  the  offenoe 
for  which  the  wearer  is  suffering)  and  conducted  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  to  which 
their  collars  arc  chained  and  secured  by  padlocks,  where  they  remain  exposed  to  the 
public  view  until  sunset,  when  they  are  conducted  back  to  prison  for  the  night.  It 
is  painful  to  witness  the  attempts  made  by  these  poor  wretches  to  carry  on  a  com- 
munication between  the  hands  and  their  heads,  using  enormous  toothpicks  and  ear 
pickers,  for  the  respective  objects  for  which  they  are  manufactured !" 
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Other  auxiliary  minor  punishments  have,  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  countries  been  resorted  to ;  and  possibly,  some  of  them  might 
also  be  revived  with  advantage :  for  instance,  the  Scottish  " jougs"  and 
the  "ducking  stool"  of  Vienna.  Fetters  for  convicts  condemned  to 
labour  on  the  roads,  or  public  works ;  branding,  and  marking,  for  par- 
ticular crimes,  to  furnish  evidence  of  character  on  future  occasion,  might 
be  useful ;  and  shaving  the  head,  in  whole,  or  in  part.  To  this  last  I 
would  especially  invite  attention ;  it  would  form  an  excellent  punish- 
ment for  drunkenness,  when  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the  public.  It 
was  tried  at  the  police  office  of  one  of  our  large  cities,  and  found  to 
have  a  capital  effect ;  but,  it  having  been  discovered  there  was  no  legal 
authority  for  the  practice,  it  was  discontinued.  If  legalized,  it  no 
doubt  would  prove  eminently  useful  in  lessening  the  numbers  of  drunk- 
ards  who  so  frequently  figure  in  the  police  courts  of  our  more  populous 
towns  and  cities. 

1  may  here  be  permitted  shortly  to  advert  to  the  case  of  Pate,  who 
recently  assaulted  the  Queen,  and  who  was  very  properly  condemned  to 
seven  years'  transportation,  the  plea  of  insanity  having  been  most  justly 
disregarded.  The  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  is  the  right  criterion. 
Baron  Alderson  in  his  charge,  justly  said,  that  "  a  person  doing  what 
he  knew  he  ought  not  to  do,  was  a  proper  subject  for  punishment."  In 
Pate's  case,  though  sentenced  thereto  in  compliance  with  the  recent 
statute,  whipping  was  dispensed  with,  as  supposed  in  consideration  of 
his  station,  and  that  of  his  relatives ;  but  was  this  just?  In  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  law,  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  between  the  rich, 
and  the  poor.  On  many  accounts,  indeed,  the  former  are  the  most 
culpable,  and  consequently,  most  deserving  of  experiencing  all  its 
severity.  Whipping,  when  enacted  for  this  particular  crime,  was 
thought  necessary  to  deter  from  its  commission.  What  if  thus  dispens- 
ing with  it,  should  be  found  to  be  an  error?  If  inflicted  on  the  next 
poor  culprit  who  may  dare  to  brave  it  from  such  mistaken  lenity,  what 
an  outcry  may  it  not  occasion  ;  and  certainly  not  without  reason.  The 
"Times"  newspaper  wisely  says,  "if  inflexible  justice  follows  such  deeds, 
they  will  cease  to  be  perpetrated ;  if  impunity  be  permitted,  they  will 
be  daily  increased." 

Whilst  on  this  subject  I  may  observe  that  in  "  Blackwood's  Magasine  " 
for  November,  it  is  stated  by  the  writer  of  an  article  on  "  Modern  State 
Trials,"  who  had  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Bedlam  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  present  state  of  Macnaghton,  who  murdered  Mr. 
Drummond  seven  years  ago,  that  some  time  since  Macnaughton,  tired 
cf  his  confinement,  and  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment,  had  endeavoured 
to  starve  himself,  and  that  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  establishment 
observing  "  he  persevered  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  refusing  all  kinds 
of  food  that  he  began  to  lose  flesh  fast,"  told  him  that  «  since  he  would 
not  eat  voluntarily,  he  must  be  made  to  cat  "—and  it  was  actually 
necessary  to  feed  him  for  a  considerable  time  by  means  of  the  stomach 
pump  (!)  under  which  treatment  he  regained  flesh,  at  length  fed  again 
voluntarily,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  laughed  (?)  out  of  his  obstinacy, 
forsooth,  and  even  appeared  tickled  by  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty."  Not  a  doubt  of  his  perfect  sanity  was  entertained 
by  the  physician.  Now,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
said  physician  was  not  the  greater  absurdity,  in  having  had  recourse  to 
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such  means  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  murderer,  and  also  whether  the 
country  will  feel  grateful  or  otherwise  for  the  philanthropy  which 
induced  him  so  far  to  exceed  what  was  strictly  required  of  him  hy  his 
duty,  and  hy  so  doing  to  entail  the  maintenance  on  the  public  of  so 
execrable  a  malefactor  for  God  knows  how  long. 

I  am  induced  to  auote  here  some  opinions  which  I  lately  heard  ex- 
pressed by  an  intelligent  and  experienced  judicial  friend.  In  the  first 
place  he  thought  that  imprisonment  as  a  check  upon  crime  was  nugatory, 
and  that  the  second  or  third  conviction  of  an  offender,  ought  to  incur 
the  penalty  of  transportation ;  secondly,  On  the  subject  of  education  he 
entertained  an  idea  that  there  was  something  wrong,  or  deficient  in  our 
laws  regarding  it,  and  that  the  knowledge  which  children  now  obtained 
at  the  schools  as  at  present  constituted,  was  more  nominal  than  real. 
He  was  moreover  of  opinion  that  the  means  of  education  ought  to  be 
provided  by  government  for  all,  and  even  made  compulsory,  so  that  every 
idle  child  found  in  the  streets  should  be  apprehended,  sent  to  school,  and 
obliged  to  attend,  the  parents  being  held  responsible  for  its  so  doing  and 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

This  compulsory  education,  which  should  include  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  appears  to  me  perfectly  practicable, 
and  a  great  improvement  on  Sheriff  Bartley's  plan  mentioned  above ;  and 
besides  the  rudiments  of  education,  a  preliminary  training  for  some  in- 
dustrial or  mechanical  pursuit,  to  enable  every  one  to  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood,  should  be  taught,  and  made  compulsory  on  all ;  particular 
attention  especially  ought  to  be  paid  to  that  portion  of  the  female  sex 
intended  for  domestic  servants,  in  respect  to  system  and  orderly  habits, 
neatness,  tidiness,  cleanliness,  propriety,  &c. 

To  sum  up  all — The  adoption  of  one  general  poor-law  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  wherever  poverty  or  want  was  found,  there  should  exist 
the  means  of  relief,  and  the  total  abolition  of  mendicancy  by  thus  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary,  for  it  is  self  evident  that  paupers,  as  well  as 
criminals,  could  be  supported  much  more  economically,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  the  state,  by  legal  provision,  than  they  now  are  by  the 
casual  charity  of  the  benevolent,  and  their  own  systematic  depredations 
on  the  public.  The  establishment  of  minute  parochial  supervision,  as  I 
endeavoured  in  a  former  article  vide — "  United  Service  Magazine  "  for  July 
1850,  page  376— to  point  out  The  compulsory  education  of  children, 
if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  The  apprehension  of  all 
reputed  thieves,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Hill,  The  institution  of  an  Island 
depot  for  criminals,  and  a  judicious  resort  to  the  other  penal  measures 
noticed  above,  would  in  a  great  measure  serve  the  purpose  of  deterring, 
suppressing,  and  extinguishing  crime.  In  fact,  these  seem  to  promise 
almost  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  if  adopted  would,  no  doubt,  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect  wherever  British  rule  prevailed. 

PoeTORiPT. — An  article  on  "  Recent  State  Trials"  in  Blackwood  for 
December  last,  has  a  prefatory  note  from  a  "  Physician  in  a  responsible 
situation  affording  great  opportunities  for  observation."  He  says, 
"  though  I  cannot  admit  the  principle  of  punishing  a  man  for  his  mis- 
fortune, I  am  yet  satisfied  that  the  doctors  have  assumed  too  much,  and 
have  helped  to  let  loose  upon  society  some  who  have  deserved  hanging 
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as  much  as  any  who  have  ever  suffered  the  extreme  penalty.  The  test  of 
insanity  as  laid  down  by  the  judge  in  the  case  (Pate)  to  which  you  refer, 
is  manifestly  of  no  value,  for  it  is,  I  might  almost  say,  the  exception  for  an 
insane  person  not  to  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  (H 
Many  of  them  deliberately  commit  acts  which  they  know  to  be  wrong. 
And  further,  "  as  regards  those  in  actual  confinement  on  account  of  their 
mental  malady,  the  majority  know  nerfectly  well  that  it  is  wrong  to 
indulge  their  various  vicious  propensities.  So  well  satisfied  indeed  are 
many  of  them  of  this,  that  they  try  to  conceal  acts  which  they  know 
are  not  permitted,  and  indulge  in  them  only  when  they  believe  it  can 
be  done  unobserved."  Moreover  he  thinks  "as  neither  judges  nor 
doctors  can  say  where  sanity  ends,  and  insanity  begins,"  each  case  should 
stand  on  its  own  particular  merits.  He  is  not  prepared,  however,  to 
say  that  because  any  degree  of  mental  disturbance  has  been  shewn  to 
exist,  a  person  should  be  held  irresponsible — but  yet  when  clearly  proved 
that  the  mind  has  been  so  far  disturbed  as  to  entertain  delusions,  he 
would  never  resort  to  capital  punishment — and  concludes  with  this  sen- 
tence— "  The  Omniscient  alone  can  tell  how  far  the  disease  has  gone, 
and  to  what  extent  the  unfortunate  being  was  really  responsible  for  his 
actions  to  his  fellow  men."  But,  surely,  to  say  that  a  person  who 
knows  he  is  doing  wrong,  let  his  previous  habits  and  course  of  life  be 
what  they  may,  ts  insane,  is  absurd  nonsense — if  evil  is  perpetrated,  it 
is  not  owing  to  insanity,  but  to  sheer  wickedness ;  and  I  scruple  not  to 
assert  that  he  who  would  not  have  recourse  to  capital  punishment  when 
the  life  of  an  innocent,  and  it  may  be  most  estimable  individual  has 
been  sacrificed  under  such  circumstances — would  manifestly  be  an  en- 
courager  of  crime,  and  a  promoter  of  the  most  abominable,  pernicious, 
and  destructive  of  all  kinds  of  wickedness. — a. 
Dec.  18,  1850. 


THE  HEIRESS  OF  BOG-BALLY. 

A.  Trooper's  RaifTKiscnrox  or  the  Great  Huhqrr  Plaque. 

Quod  omnes  habet  in  se  numeros  veritatis. — Cioxao. 

Few  British  minds  can  withhold  sympathy  from  the  darker  passages 
of  our  brilliant  Peninsula  campaigns,  where  treacherous  allies  heaped 

Salivation  and  suffering  upon  the  saviours  of  their  country : — when  the 
everish  anticipations  of  supplies  that  came  not  rose  to  ghastly  appre- 
hensions of  approaching  starvation ;  when  men  who  had  looked  death 
in  the  face  in  a  thousand  varied  forms  for  months,  felt  the  wolf,  hunger, 
gradually  consuming  their  wasted  forms  and  dragging  them  to  an  ignoble 
grave.  The  retreat  of  the  grand  army  from  Moscow  likewise  appals 
humanity  with  the  unnatural  horrors  of  its  details,  of  whole  ranks  of 
▼eteran  warriors  swept  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe  under  the 
avenging  swords  of  the  Cossacks,  and  of  the  once  unconquerable  bat- 
talions of  France,  seeking  in  the  fatal  snow  wreath  the  deatn  which  had 
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oftentimes  been  defied  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  These  are  facts  history 
records,  as  imperishable  testimony  of  the  miseries  which  ambition  and 
war  entail  upon  the  children  of  the  earth. 

The  history,  however,  of  the  Irish  famine  possesses  characteristics, 
which  to  the  reader,  has  a  far  more  distressing  interest  than  even  the 
sufferings  of  an  army,  and  to  its  eye-witnesses,  a  matter  for  contempla- 
tion which  surpassed  in  its  vivid  spectacles  of  terror  anything  recorded 
in  modern  history.  To  behold  with  calm  and  deliberate  minds,  the 
bloodless,  yet  frightful,  slaughter  of  a  helpless  people,  who  submitted  to 
the  visitation  like  condemned  criminals  whom  despair  has  claimed  as  its 
own,  to  be  ever  present  in  such  a  scene,  lacking  the  power  of  affording 
the  slightest  relief,  and  to  become  the  mournful,  yet  unavailing,  sympa- 
thiser with  their  starving  agonies,  presented  a  lesson  more  terrible  to 
the  understanding,  more  lasting  in  its  awful  impressions,  than  that 
which  the  most  desperate  struggle  in  the  annals  of  war  ever  stamped 
upon  the  memory  of  its  combatants. 

I  dare  appeal  to  those  who  served  in  the  West  of  Ireland  during  the 
fiercest  raging  of  the  famine,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  assertion,  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  incalculable  misery  which  attached  itself  to 
every  object  possessed  of  animal  life,  in  that  dreary  and  disheartening 
district,  Connaught,  during  the  period  of  which  we  treat — and  I  have 
heard  both  officers  and  privates  who  were  familiar  with  the  vicissitudes 
attending  the  Wellington  campaigns,  and  had  gleaned  experience  amid 
the  passes  of  Afghanistan,  assert,  that  it  surpassed  anything  they  had 
seen  in  the  course  of  forty  years  service. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  eventful  year  the  troop  of  Hussars  to  which  I 
was  attached,  was  stationed  in  the  very  heart  of  that  district  which  ex- 
perienced the  most  severe  visitation  of  the  plague ;  and  the  duty  was  pro- 
portionably  the  more  distressing,  not  that  our  services  were  re- 
quired for  the  suppression  of  agrarian  outrage,  or  to  awe  the  inha- 
bitants into  submission  to  the  law,  as  was  necessary  so  shortly 
after,  but  for  the  purposes  of  escort,  which  owing  to  the  influx 
of  provisions  from  England  in  such  vast  quantities,  became  an 
endless  duty.  It  may  be  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  the  Irish,  than 
when  an  apparent  evil  of  a  more  than  ordinary  fearful  nature  threatens 
to  assail  them,  a  dogged  and  fixed  predestinarism  seems  to  possess  them. 
They  become  indifferent  to  all  results,  and  manifest  a  helpless  desire  to 
abide  the  consequences  to  whatever  they  might  ultimately  tend.  So 
when  the  potatoes  were  proved  to  be  irrevocably  gone,  exertion  seemed 
to  have  been  suborned  to  the  purposes  of  inactive  and  useless  regret, 
while  the  time  that  might  have  been  employed  in  providing  means  for 
in  some  degree  forestalling  the  famine,  had  passed  away  in  vain  expec- 
tations that  relief  would  come  unsought.  The  forebodings  of  the  coming 
tempest  were  practically  unheeded,  and  whilst  the  newspapers  and  poli- 
ticians were  yet  disputing  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  the  case, 
the  storm  burst  over  the  heads  of  the  devoted  poor,  so  suddenly,  and  in 
so  extensive  a  manner,  that  hundreds  had  died  of  hunger  in  Galway 
before  the  people  of  England  were  well  aware  of  the  fruition  of  their 
worst  fears.  The  wretched,  panic  stricken  people,  wandered  about  in 
the  hedgerows  of  the  country,  or  sought  refuge  in  the  towns,  under  the 
delusive  hope  the  tyrant  could  not  reach  them  where  plenty  abounded ; 
but  when  this  illusion  was  dispelled,  and  the  rest  learned  that  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  fellow  sufferers  were  dragged  by  dozens  every  morning, 
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from  Under  the  very  windows  where  plenty  groaned  on  the  shop-boards 
of  the  tradespeople,  a  calm  uncomplaining  despair  settled  down  upon 
them  all,  and  from  this  dreadful  apathy  nothing  could  arouse  them. 

When  the  troop  passed  through  a  <mce  populous  village,  the  coming 
scene  was  generally  ushered  by  a  long  line  of  walking  skeletons  (for  it 
would  be  anomalous  to  call  them  men)  bearing  the  remains  of  their 
starved  rekgives  to  a  common  grave,  their  only  coffin  a  sheaf  of  clean 
straw  ru^tjy  bound  round  the  corpse,  and  oftentimes  their  poverty  was 
such  tha/  they  were  unable  to  procure  even  this.  The  procession 
passed  without  a  sign  or  shadow  resembling  an  appeal  to  charity, 
or  an  Qjpervance  of  the  customary  lamentations  for  the  dead.  They 
glided  past  as  creatures  whose  interest  in  ought  appertaining  to  this 
world  ifad  long  since  ceased.  At  the  doors  of  the  cottages  and  cabins 
lay  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  young  children  with  such  other  adult**  ^s 
weakness  prevented  from  assisting  in  burying  the  dead,  or  aiding  the 
living,  some  huddled  close  together  for  warmth  and  others  propped 
against  the  mud  walls,  with  starting  eyes,  attenuated  features,  and  pro- 
truding bones,  evincing  that  the  present  pain  had  ceased,  that  idiotcy 
had  established  itself,  and  a  fellow-creature  was  struggling  in  the  last 
fall  gripe  of  the  tyrant.  You  might  pass  a  score  of  such  villages,  as  I 
have  often  done  in  the  course  of  one  day's  march,  yet  not  a  sigh,  not  a 
groan,  would  strike  your  ear  indicating  the  exquisite  torture  of  the 
hunger  plague's  victims.  At  times  I  have  dismounted,  and  collecting 
the  remnants  of  my  day's  rations  from  the  haversack,  offered  it  to  a 
child,  whose  wrinkled  face  more  resembled  that  of  a  man  of  fifty  than 
an  infant  of  five.  Sometimes  the  sunken  eyes  would  momentarily 
light  up  as  in  ecstacy  at  the  sight  of  food,  but  the  exertion  seemed  too 
much,  and  a  gentle  sigh  or  starting  tear,  would  be  the  only  visible 
emotion  of  the  little  creature.  Neither  in  the  lonely  highway,  nor  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfare,  where  the  wretched  people  were  dying  by  scores, 
were  we  ever  appealed  to  for  charity,  and  food  was  frequently  neglected 
when  placed  by  our  men  at  their  side.  During  the  entire  period  of 
this  long-continued  desolation,  the  services  of  the  military  were  never 
required  to  suppress  a  riot,  nor  indeed  did  we  hear  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  serious  outrage — breaking  a  window  or  stealing  a  loaf  before 
the  eyes  of  the  owner,  for  the  avowed  object  of  being  sent  to  prison, 
was  the  only  offence  which  demanded  the  law's  intervention. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  day,  employed  in  the  performance  of  the 
harassing  duty  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  but  which  had  proved 
to  be  one  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  that  we  discerned  through 
the  misty  gloom  that  was  fast  sinking  into  darkness,  the  scarlet  coats  of 
the  relieving  escort  of  dragoons.  2t  a  long,  monotonous  flat,  of  moor- 
land country  had  to  be  traversed,  l  e  the  much  desired  relief  could  be 
attained.  From  five  in  the  morning  until  dusk  had  we  been  assisting 
the  tardy  progress  of  fifty  waggons  laden  with  Indian  meal,  with  their 
miserable  complement  of  half-starved  horses  and  drivers,  yet  despite  the 
most  active  exertions,  we  had  only  bee.'  enabled  to  accomplish  a  distance 
of  ten  Irish  miles.  The  approaching  termination  then,  of  our  hard 
day's  work,  fell  upon  our  exhausted  senses  "  like  a  sun-beam  on  a  sullen 
sea,"  and  the  men  urged  onwards  the  wearied  cattle,  while  our  officers 
galloped  to  the  rear  to  bring  up  the  stragglers.  It  must  have  been 
the  suggestion  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  wi  *h  induced  the  charity  of  our 
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countrymen  to  adopt  Indian  meal  as  the  substitute  for  potatoes.  Of  ell 
the  vast  quantities  which  were  exported  to  the  sister  kingdom,  I  do  not 
suppose  one  half  was  ever  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. The  poor  people  entertained  the  most  lively  abhorrence  of 
what  they  could  not  cook.  Issued  it  was,  indiscriminately  to  all  who 
applied  for  it ;  but  after  a  little  time  their  endeavours  to  devise  a  means 
to  render  it  fit  for  consumption  were  exhausted,  and  it  became  generally 
known  as  «  Peel's  brimstone."  Had  rice  formed  the  chief  ingredient 
of  importation,  less  difficulty  would  have  been  experienced  in  over* 
coming  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  What  rendered 
the  tedious  duty  of  escorting  provision  waggons  the  more  irksome, 
was  the  wretched  state  of  our  own  commissariat.  The  whole  of  our 
pay,  of  which  in  ordinary  times  we  pocketed  a  fair  moiety,  was  con* 
sumed  in  obtaining  a  pound  of  coarse  bread  and  balf-swpound  of 
scraggy,  uncooked  meat,  that  constituted  the  four  and  twenty  hour*' 
rations ;  which,  when  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  had  been  spent  on 
horseback  in  the  bitter  cold  of  a  severe  January,  did  not  go  a  long  way 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  trooper's  appetite.  Our  unfortunate  hones 
were  not  exempted  from  the  universal  misery  that  fell  upon  all ;  the 
regulated  measure  of  oats  and  hay  was  crimped  down  to  five  pounds 
of  the  former,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  dusty  stuff,  'that  passed  for  the 
latter,  so  fusty  and  impregnated  with  dry-rot,  that  it  choked  and 
parched  their  throats,  until  they  bore  a  stronger  resemblance  to  wild 
colts,  than  the  sleek,  well-fed  animals  of  a  Hussar  corps.  In  the  midst 
of  such  protracted  privations,  but  one  consolation  remained  open  to  us, 
and  that  afforded  an  overflowing  measure  of  comfort  and  pleasure.  The 
captain  of  our  troop  was  one  in  a  thousand, — a  man  whose  beneficent 
actions  endeared  him  to  us  by  a  hundred  ties  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion. To  alleviate  the  pressure  of  our  wants,  his  own  puree  was  taxed 
to  an  extent,  which  nothing  but  the  emergency  of  the  crisis  could 
have  warranted,  and  this  was  always  tendered  with  an  urbanity  and 
solicitude  that  partook  more  of  the  anxiety  of  a  parent,  than  the  gra- 
tuity accorded  from  the  impulsive  generosity  of  a  British  officer. 

Nor  was  this  alL  From  the  first  appearance  of  the  dread  famine,  his 
own  resources  had  opened  and  maintained  a  soup  kitchen  that  bestowed 
an  abundant  meal  every  day  to  each  poor  creature  within  a  large  cir- 
cumference of  the  quarters ;  and,  when  his  military  command  exempted 
him  from  attending  upon  the  routine  of  our  duty,  there  might  our  brave 
captain  be  seen,  the  regimental  frock  dofi'ed,  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
ladling  out  to  his  grateful  flock,  the  proportion  his  bounty  had  provided 
for  each.  His  unbounded  munificence  had  obtained  for  him  among  the 
poor  the  beatific  title  of  Lord  St.  William,  and  among  ourselves  he  was 
known  as  "  Our  Father,"  a  cognomen  which,  we  believe,  still  attaches 
to  his  name.  In  other  respects,  Lord  St.  William  was  highly  calculated 
to  excite  the  reverence  of  his  men.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  ex* 
tremely  handsome,  and  on  the  bleakest  day,  or  in  the  most  vexatious 
duty,  never  flinched  from  sharing  the  cold  and  fatigue  borne  by  all, 
which  not  only  spurred  us  to  greater  exertion,  but  effectually  prevented 
murmuring  or  complaint.  His  own  shoulder  was  placed  as  readily 
against  the  wheel  of  a  rut»bloeked  waggon,  as  that  of  the  youngest  £ol<* 
dier  of  the  troop. 

The  last  ruUdogged  vehicle  in  die  long  train  of  waggons  had  been 
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Extricated  on  the  evening  in  question,  from  the  heavy  road  which  the 
rain*  had  rendered  almost  impassable,  when  the  advanced  guard  gave 
intimation  of  the  approach  of  an  armed  body.  Expectation  was  on  the 
tip-toe  of  curiosity  to  learn  the  result,  when  the  jaded  and  travel* 
stained  person  of  one  of  our  own  orderlies  presented  himself  and  his 
despatches  to  the  captain  ;  and  what  was  most  unusual,  remained  in 
close  conference  with  him  for  a  considerable  time.  A  well  mounted  awv 
poral  was  now  summoned  from  the  irregular  file,  and  after  receiving 
some  brief  orders,  trotted  off  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
fresh  addition  to  our  force  was  a  man  who  had  once  held  a  troop  com* 
mission  in  the  corps  of  which  he  was  now  but  a  private,  and  though 
fortune  had  strangely  changed  the  sphere  of  his  existence,  yet  the  mili- 
tary vprit  of  the  officer  and  finished  manners  of  the  gentleman,  had 
lost  none  of  their  polish,  in  the  rough  jostling  of  a  barrack-room.  Still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  countenance  adorned  with  regular  features,  a 
form  of  Herculean  strength,  yet  rigid  in  its  symmetry,  with  courteous  and 
gentle  manners,  earned  for  Private  Grahame  the  distinguished  appella- 
tion of  Claverhouse,  and  indeed  there  were  many  traits  in  his  bold  un- 
compromising character*  which  warranted  the  comparison.  Though  re- 
peated offers  had  been  made  him  for  promotion,  even  the  tender  of  his 
late  commission,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  quit  the  ranks,  where  be 
received,  as  may  be  supposed,  universal  homage.  As  soon  as  the  dis* 
heartening  charge  of  "  Yaller  Indian,*'  had  been  consigned  with  all 
due  form  to  the  tender  mercies  of  our  successors  in  the  post,  and  the 
horses  in  a  sharp  walk  were  making  for  home,  pipes  (dragoon's  com- 
fort) having  been  adopted,  a  small  coterie  of  approved  friends  enclosed 
Claver,us>  horse,  to  glean  such  news  as  his  late  journey  to  head  quarters 
could  supply.  These  being  disposed  of,  hints  as  to  the  cause  of  his  late 
conference  were  given  by  one  or  two  of  the  more  curious,  and  at 
length,  he  commenced  relating  the  particulars  in  full.  In  transcribing 
the  incidents  on  paper  much  of  the  interest,  forwent  of  that  energy 
which  characterised  bis  delivery,  necessarily  disappears, 

"  You  all  know  Bog«bally  t"  commenced  Grahame,  "  that  stretches 
for  so  many  miles  in  one  unbroken  plain  after  you  pass  the  town  of 

A  ,  arid  you  are  all  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  that  exists  even 

in  a  dry  season  to  tread  the  swampy  waste.    It  was  late  in  the  day 

when  I  ffot  ray  dispatches  at  N  ,  and  the  adjutant  warned  me  not 

to  push  through  the  bog  if  there  was  any  probability  of  being  benighted ; 
as  it  turned  out  it  was  well  he  did  so,  otherwise  I  should  have  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  saving  an  angel 
from  certain  destruction.  On  reaching  the  verge  of  the  morass,  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  stretching  over  that  dreary  expanse  of  barren 
land,  and  the  thin  mists  floated  in  treacherous  wreaths  over  the  stagnant 
pools  that  lie  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beaten  track.  I  am  no  laggard 
when  carrying  orders ;  yet  I  must  confess  the  prospect  was  so  cheerless 
and  uninviting,  that  the  adjutant's  permission  recurred  to  my  mind 
with  irresistible  force.  But  the  question  was  were  to  find  quarters, 
and  the  country  plunged  in  this  awful  distress  ?  My  charger  soon  un- 
taveUed  that  mystery,  for  whilst  I  was  yet  mentally  discussing  the 
point  she  had  decided  it  in  her  own  fashion.  Pricking  one  ear,  and  then 
the  other,  as  though  desirous  of  communicating  her  wishes  to  me  by 
means  of  this  natural  telegraph — 'Take  your  own  way  then,  Miss 
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Nysa,'  I  said,  giving  her  the  bit,  '  and  we  shall  see  what  you  will 
make  of  it.'  The  sagacity  of  the  creature  soon  led  me  to  a  spot  which  I 
should  never  have  discovered  by  my  own  unaided  senses.  In  a  deep 
ravine,  one  end  of  which  opened  to  the  Bog,  the  others  surrounded  by 
deep  plantations  of  copse  wood,  lay  scattered  a  few  mud  cabins  of  the 
true  Connaught  build.  A  little  beyond  these  rose  a  large  white  house, 
which  even  from  the  distance  at  which  I  stood,  was  obviously  much 
dilapidated.  Not  a  sign  of  cultivation  did  there  appear,  nor  a  single 
object  of  animate  life — the  birds  that  twittered  upon  the  leafless 
branches  had  a  melancholy  chirp,  and  seemed  to  lament  their  existence 
in  such  a  spot.  Long  ranges  of  cattle  sheds  were  deserted,  and  the 
straw  yards  only  occupied  by  the  fodder  steads,  from  which  the  long, 
damp  straw  hung,  steaming  in  the  moisture  of  decay.  As  we  entered 
the  village,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  mare  avoided  treading  upon  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  in  reply  to  my  questions  concerning  the  house,  I 
could  only  extract  the  wild  cry  of  starving[idiotcy,  or  the  vacant  and  un- 
meaning gaze  of  fast  coming  death.  One  old  woman,  after  repeating 
several  times  my  request,  pointed  to  the  gate,  crossed  herself,  and  seemed 
to  pray  inwardly  for  its  inmates.  With  this  uncertain  information  I 
approached  the  gate  and  rang  the  bell.  Its  clang  sounded  in  the 
solemn  silence  painfully  shrill,  and  as  the  last  vibration  ceased  one  or 
two  faint  groans  from  the  neighbouring  hedge  seemed  to  indicate,  that 
it  had  rung  the  death  knell  of  some  poor  starving  souls.  Finding  no 
attention  paid  to  the  summons,  I  dismounted;  and  lifting  the  latch,  en- 
tered the  grass-covered  court.  The  desolate  appearance  of  the  old  house 
was  considerably  increased  upon  closer  observation.  Whole  ranges  of 
windows  were  nailed  up  with  rotting  planks;  chimneys  dismantled  by 
wintry  gales,  had  been  suffered  to  remain  as  the  storm  had  left  them, 
and  the  spirit  of  decayed  greatness  and  present  beggary  pervaded  every 
object.  The  clank  of  my  sabre  at  length  aroused  a  creature,  who,  some 
months  before  had  called  himself  a  man,  and  though  he  stared  with 
alarm  at  first,  he  took  my  horse,  and  afterwards '  led  the  way  into 
the  house.  The  first  room  had  originally  been  a  kitchen,  but  it  was 
long  since  smoke  had  warmed  its  chimney ;  here  however  he  left  me  till 
he  could  call  the  '  Mistress.' 

"  In  good  faith,  comrades,  it  was  then  my  turn  to  be  startled ;  and 
you  know  it  is  not  a  trifle  that  can  do  that.  As  he  disappeared  from  one 
door,  a  vision  entered  the  other." 

a  A  vision  !  "  exclaimed  several  eager  voices  in  the  rear. 

"  Silence,  sirs,  and  listen,"  demanded  Claver'us,  in  his  deep  bass  voice. 

"  'Twas  a  vision,  I  tell  you,  and  a  lovely  one  too ;  the  genius  of  the 
place,  thought  I  at  first,  but  a  melancholy  one— a  face,  pallid  as  my 
pouch-belt,  was  lighted  with  large  blue  eyes,  that  seemed  to  consume 
the  substance  of  her  slender  frame  with  the  vehemence  of  their  fire. 
But  the  awful  tyrant  had  struck  her  as  powerfully  as  the  poorest  of 
those  without  the  walls.  Her  lips  had  the  purple  hue  too  strongly 
tinted ;  and  her  long,  attenuated  fingers,  told  me  in  a  moment  she  was 
starving." 

"  May  I  ask  what  evil  fortune  has  conducted  your  footsteps  to  this 
abode  of  misery :  there  has  been  no  outrage  committed,  I  trust  ?'  she 
said,  in  a  low  winning  voice. 

"  <  None,  madam— the  daylight  grew  faint,  and  with  a  wearied  horse, 
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I  was  unwilling  to  attempt  the  bog.  But  if  my  presence  is  inconvenient, 
I  will  relieve  you  of  it.' 

u  'If  all  you  will  require,  sir,  is  shelter  for  yourself  and  horse,  it  is  at 
your  service ;  and  deeply  do  I  regret  that  this  dreadful  visitation  pre* 
vents  our  offering  more.' 

"  I  expressed  my  thanks,  and  intimated  I  was  supplied  with  provisions 
for  myself  and  horse.  After  unsaddling,  feeding,  and  bedding  down 
Miss  Nysa,  I  again  entered  the  desolate  abode,  and  was  met  by  the 
lovely  vision.  This  time  I  was  conducted  into  the  interior ;  and  the 
echo  of  my  jingling  spurs  told  me  the  house  was  totally  destitute  of 
furniture.  In  the  room  into  which  I  was  ushered,  originally  designed 
for  a  dining-room,  sat  a  tall,  white-haired  gentleman,  who  rose  with 
considerable  grace,  and  some  degree  of  formality,  to  welcome  me.  The 
lustre  of  his  eye  too,  confirmed  the  tale  of  woe  I  had  read  in  the  lady's ; 
who  murmured  a  few  words  by  way  of  introduction,  from  which  I 
gathered  he  was  her  only  parent. 

"  4  Lucy,  my  dear,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  '  let 
refreshments  be  served  for  our  new  friend,  you  have  the  key  of  the 
cellaret.  Sir,  you  are  most  welcome  to  my  poor  halls ;  and  so  is  every 
one  who  wears  Her  Majesty's  cloth — I  am  sorry  we  are  not  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  you,  but  you  will  observe  ' 

"  Oh  certainly,  my  dear  sir,"  I  replied,  "  do  not  for  a  moment  allow 
me  to  inconvenience  you  ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  you  to  allow  me  to  contribute  towards  our  joint  repast. 
In  these  days  we  must  assist  each  other ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  make 
any  exception.  Madam,  in  my  haversack  you  will  find  some  little 
articles  our  messman  was  so  good  as  to  provide  for  me  this  morning, 
perhaps  you  will  dish  them  for  me,  with  your  own." 

'  Witha  .slight  inclination  she  left  the  room,  and  until  her  return  with 
the  eatables,  the  old  gentleman  talked  considerably,  though  it  was 
evident  his  ideas  were  confused,  and  the  mind  often  wandered  to  other 
scenes.  But  when  the  provisions  were  set  before  him,  (I  could  see  none 
had  been  added  to  my  own  stock)  his  reason  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
ravenous  cravings  for  food ;  and  though  I  made  pretence  to  eat,  a 
crumb  of  bread  would  then  have  choked  me,  as  I  watched  the  father 
literally  devouring  all  before  him,  and  the  gentle  daughter,  though  the 
longings  of  nature  were  not  the  less  strong,  forbearing  to  diminish  by 
one  grain,  that  which  she  knew  her  father  needed  equally  with  herself. 
But  when  the  food  was  exhausted,  the  appetite  did  not  seem  to  be  ap- 
peased;  nay,  it  had  only  aroused  afresh  what  had  before  become 
dormant  from  weakness ;  the  reason  was  shaken,  and  with  a  ferocious 
glare  upon  me,  he  exclaimed, 

" «  What  means  this,  sir — are  these  your  courtly  manners — this  the 
conduct  of  a  gentleman,  to  devour  the  entire  meal,  without  offering  me 
or  my  daughter  a  single  mouthful?  This,  sir,  is  the  heiress  of  Bog- 
Bally,  remember  sir,  the  sole  and  indisputable  heiress ;  and  you  a 
drunken  soldier,  a  damned  extorting  hound,  enter  my  house  and  rob  me 
of  my  bread,  drive  my  angel  child  who  has  not  tasted  food  for  a  whole 
week,  to  starve  V* 

"'Father,  dearest  father!  remember— it  i»  not  so.  Oh  merciful 
heaven,  his  reason  has  gone— then  is  the  cup  of  mv  misery  complete  1' 
cried  the  weeping  daughter,  in  an  agony  of  despair. 
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" « Lucy,  my  tweet  child,  why  do  you  weep  ?  We  shall  hare  bread 
to-morrow  morning.  Bread ! — did  I  say,  Bread !  Who  wants  bread? 
Tush  !  tush !  away,  you  foolish  girl.  Come,  most  honorable  Captain, 
you  will  join  one  in  a  bottle  of  claret.  An  excellent  pasty  that  of 
yours.  Lucy,  my  dear,  go  decanter  a  bottle  of  the  best  Bordeaux ;  you 
may  bring  half-a»doxen  whilst  you  are  about  it ;  these  military  boys 
drink  like  fish.' 

"My  position  became  now  highly  perplexing,  for  Miss  Lucy's  strength 
seemed  to  be  sinking,  and  the  delirium  of  her  father  gradually  worming 
into  actual  madness.  *  Sir  V  he  shouted  to  me, '  what  did  you  do  with 
the  bread?  What  became  of  that  quartern  loaf  with  the  sweet  crust 
at  the  bottom  ?  By  Heavens,  you  stole  it !— and  will  I  not  revenge  it  ? 
Look,  sir,  see  that  dying  child  J— see  the  skull-like  form  of  her  head— - 
see  the  bones  in  her  fingers — that  is  the  heiress  of  Bog-Bally — she  is 
starving,  sir !— my  Ood I  my  daughter  is  starving !— Lucy  !  Lucy ! 
child,  your  father  is  hungry — ravenous  for  food.  Go  fetch  it,  child- 
do  not  see  your  aged  father  starve  before  your  eyes— one  tiny  bit  of 
bread,  and  I  will  bless  you,  child.' 

Papa— father— said  the  pale  creature,  rising  and  fixing  her  glowing 
eyes  upon  him,  9  have  patience,  have  confidence  in  God,  and  you  shall 
have  bread  soon— this  kind  gentleman  will  obtain  it  for  you.  Come 
now  rest  yourself— the  pain  will  be  less  acute  soon — we  shall  have 
food  presently*' 

"  I  was  perfectly  paralysed  with  horror ;  I  knew  the  impossibility  of 
my  supplying  them  with  more  food  without  riding  on  to  our  quarters 
at  L— — .  But  inactivity  was  death  to  both  of  them,  and  taking  a  hasty 
leave  of  the  wretched  lady,  not  without  obtaining  her  blessings,  I 
galloped  on  here,  though  God  alone  knows  how  I  crossed  the  bog,  and 
applied  to  our  bountiful  captain." 

41  Then  the  corporal  is  dispatched  with  assistance  ?"  exclaimed  several 
voices  at  once. 

99  He  collects  them  on  the  way  at  G— — ,  and  ere  this  he  must  have 
reached  his.  destination/'  replied  Claver'us. 

It  was  afterwards  revealed  that  the  corporal  did  not  allow  moss  to 
grow  under  his  horse's  feet,  but  that  he  arrived  at  the  deserted  mansion 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  from  the  time  of  Claver'us  leaving.  The 
heiress  was  not  lost  sight  of,  and  upon  my  own  experience  I  can  assert, 
that  both  in  this  instance  as  in  many  others,  the  inexhaustible  liberality 
of  Lord  St.  William  was  the  means  of  preserving  life  to  many,  in  a 
similar  condition  to  that  of  the  Heiress  of  Bog-Bally. 

I  cannot  wholly  dismiss  the  subject  of  my  paper  without  making  a 
passing  allusion  to  the  subsequent  fate  of  its  heroine — whose  entire 
existence  bore  a  stronger  analogy  to  the  incidents  of  romantic  fiction 
than  the  lights  and  shades  of  good  and  evil  that  chequer  the  every-day 
journey  of  human  life.  The  overwhelming  destitution  that  swept  across 
Ireland  visited  with  more  than  ordinary  rigour  the  poor  tenants  of  her 
wild,  yet  princely  domain,  and  though  her  noble  mind  never  quailed 
before  the  accumulated  misery,  her  heart  experienced  the  bitter  pangs 
of  blighted  hope  in  the  wreck  of  her  proudest  aspirations.  Her  x 
energies  never  relaxed,  and  her  highly  talented  mind  was  brought  into 
requisition  to  assist  in  sustaining  her  philanthropic  schemes,  and  from 
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these  benevolent  inlentions  the  world  has  derired  many  hours  of  mental 
pleasure.  The  day,  however,  her  untiring  efforts  had  so  Ions  averted, 
came  at  last— human  endeavours  could  no  longer  oppose  the  destiny  of 
her  afflicted  people,  and  the  closing  chapter  of  her  truly  angelic  life  was 
ordained  to  be  enacted  apart  from  those  scenes  that  had  enthralled  her 
every  feeling.  The  heiress  died  an  exile  from  her  loved  native  land 
before  she  had  scarce  imprinted  her  foot  on  the  shore  of  a  foreign 
country.  Truly, 

"  Never  was  a  story  of  more  woe 
Than  this  .n 


INVASION  OF  MALTA  BY  THE  FRENCH,  UNDER 
NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE,  IN  1798. 

Abridged  from  the  Italian  or  the  Carom  Pahzacchta,  op  Malta. 
Bt  C.  S.  Burton. 

In  circumstances  of  such  danger,*  when  the  very  existence  of  the 
Order  was  at  stake,  an  intrepid  L'Isle  Adam,t  or  an  undaunted  La 
Valette,t  would  have  prepared  to  shed  their  blood  upon  the  ramparts  of 
the  island ;  a  Pintof  would  have  exerted  his  subtle  mind,  ever  fruitful 
in  resources,  to  dispel  the  threatening  tempest ;  but  Hompesch  $  had 
neither  the  courage  of  the  two  heroes,  nor  the  talents  of  the  last-named 
individual.  He  had  scarcely  quitted  the  palace  since  the  day  of  his 
election,  and,  yielding  to  a  culpable  apathy,  abandoned  the  entire 
care  of  the  defence  to  the  Council  of  War. 

The  faithful  adherents  of  the  Order  were  discouraged  by  the  inade- 
quate means  to  oppose  an  enemy,  who,  besides  numerical  superiority, 
had  the  advantages  of  skill  and  valour  on  his  side.  The  bastions,  re- 
doubts, and  other  works  were  so  complicated  and  extensive  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  competent  persons,  30,000  men  were  barely  sufficient  to 
defend  them  ;  and  there  were  but  7,800  eombatants,  a  great  portion  of 
whom  were  only  a  species  of  civic  force,  badly  trained  and  badly  dis- 
ciplined. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  island,  when  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  with 
more  than  36,000  veteran  troops,  prepared  to  attack  it.  The  disparity 
was  evident,  even  to  the  least  experienced ;  but  political  considerations, 
the  honour  of  an  ancient  and  renowned  Order,  and  the  local  advantages 
of  the  attacked,  exacted  at  least  a  show  of  resistance.  All  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  four  cities,  able  to  bear  arms,  were  summoned.  These, 
distributed  in  twenty-four  companies,  of  150  strong,  with  three  knights 
at  the  head  of  each,  were  destined  to  the  defence  of  the  most  vulnerable 
points.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Prince's  Guard,  incorporated  in  the 

*  The  French  armament,  composing  upwards  of  300  sail,  was  then  in}  sight  of 
the  Islaad. 
t  Former  Grand-Masters. 
t  The  them  Grand- Master. 
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company  of  the  volunteers  deUa  bolla,  were  posted  for  the  defence  of 
the  palace  and  Fort  St.  Elmo.  The  regiment  of  Chasseurs,  composed 
of  700  native  soldiers*  was  distributed  in  the  three  principal  forts — 
Manuel,  Tigne,  and  Recasoli— under  three  Bailies.  The  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  adjacent  lines  of  circumvallation  (called  the  Cottonerm 
lines),  were  entrusted  to  two  companies  heretofore  employed  in  the 
sallies  and  ships  of  war.  Lastly,  the  difficult  task  of  opposing  the 
descent  of  the  enemy  was  committed  to  the  regiment  of  Malta,  consist- 
ing of  a  thousand  men,  and  twelve  companies  of  the  country  militia,  led 
by  naval  officers,  and  supported  by  250  gunners  from  the  men-of-war, 
distributed  through  the  towers  and  batteries  of  the  coast. 

The  Baili  St.  Tropez  assumed  the  command  of  the  important  har- 
bour of  Marsamuschetto ;  Tommasi  took  upon  himself  the  care  of 
directing  the  batteries  of  Marsa-scala,  San  Tomerraso,  and  the  Eastern 
coast ;  whilst  to  La  Tour  du  Pin  was  committed  the  custody  of  the 
Western  one.  To  the  Chevalier  de  Mesgrigny  was  destined  the  defence 
of  the  Castle  of  Goso. 

Notwithstanding  these  preparations,  the  inhabitants  could  not  divest 
themselves  of  then:  alarm.  Never  had  the  channel  of  Malta  been 
visited  by  so  imposing  a  squadron ;  the  distant  horizon  appearing 
obscured  by  ships  of  every  description.  As  they  approached,  consterna- 
tion continued  to  increase,  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  1798*  General 
Buonaparte,  beginning  to  throw  off  the  mask,  sent  a  launch  on  shore 
with  a  letter  to  Caruson,  the  consul  of  the  republic,  in  which  he  was 
directed  to  demand  from  the  Grand-Master  the  admittance  of  the 
squadron  into  the  harbour  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water.  It  was  easy  to 
comprehend  that  this  was  equivalent  to  that  demand  of  earth  and  water 
employed  as  the  formula  of  the  ancient  Persians,  when  they  entered  a 
country  with  views  of  conquest.  The  agent  promptly  obeyed,  and 
announced  the  request  of  Buonaparte.  After  a  tedious  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  be  refused.  Upon  this  Buonaparte  became 
greatly  incensed,  and  gave  immediate  orders  to  prepare  the  disembarka- 
tion. He  had  before  been  much  irritated  at  having,  the  previous  night, 
intercepted  a  speronara  on  its  way  from  Naples  with  despatches  relating 
to  the  new  treaty  with  Russia ;  and  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
Order.  He  accused  it  of  linking  itself  with  the  enemies  of  the  re- 
public, and  affording  ample  succours  to  the  sworn  foes  of  France— the 
English. 

Meanwhile  the  squadron  began  to  put  itself  in  an  attitude  of  offence  ; 
and  in  the  evening  orders  were  sent  to  arm  .the  militia,  to  transport  pow- 
der, &c,  important  operations,  which  even  at  seasons  of  tranquillity 
would  have  demanded  at  least  eight  days  of  continual  labour. 
The  excessive  negligence  displayed  by  the  authorities  very  soon  assumed 
the  appearance  of  treason,  for  a  number  of  cartridges  having  been  dis- 
tributed, a  report  was  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  that  the 
powder  had  been  adulterated  by  being  mixed  with  charcoal. 

The  gun  carriages  having  been  found  in  a  decaying  state,  had  re- 
ceived no  other  preparation  than  a  coat  of  paint,  and  of  the  number  of 
cannon  surrounding  the  fortifications,  except  those  employed  to  fire 
salutes,  all  were  covered  with  rust,  and  served  only  as  habitations  to 
birds. 

Of  these  circumstances  the  republican  general  was  fully  informed,  and 
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the  whole  of  tbe  night  of  the"  9th  being  spent  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  traitors,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  French  squadron  was 
discovered  ready  for  the  attack.  Admiral  Brueys  had  been  ordered  to 
assail  the  fortifications  defending  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  at  the 
moment  when  dispositions  should  be  made  to  land  the  corps  intended 
for  the  different  points  of  the  coast. 

At  the  sight  of  these  preparations  the  same  courage  was  aroused  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Maltese,  with  which  they  had  been  wont  to  fly  to  the 
succour  of  the  government  in  times  of  yore ;  and  if,  even  in  those  last 
momenta,  efficacious  measures  had  been  adopted,  they  would  have 
seconded  its  efforts,  if  only  from  hatred  to  the  French  nation.  The 
regiddal  act  committed  by  that  people  had  extinguished  all  regard  for  it, 
and  the  blow  it  had  directed  against  established  worship  had  produced  a 
decided  feeling  of  hatred. 

The  talent,  however,  to  derive  benefit  from  such  was  wanting,  and 
the  good  dispositions  of  the  natives  were  paralyzed  by  the  persuasion  of 
the  inutility  of  their  efforts.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  enemy  was 
preparing  to  land,  a  small  portion  of  the  Maltese  soldiers,  in  distrust  of 
the  partisans  of  die  republic,  and  openly  designating  them  as  traitors, 
obstinately  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  commanders.  In  vain 
did  some  knights  endeavour  to  excite  them  to  follow  to  the  defence  of 
the  fortifications.  The  Maltese  were  ready  to  protect  themselves  and 
the  government,  but  not  under  the  orders  of  French  influence. 

The  boats  of  the  squadron,  on  advancing  towards  the  shore,  separated 
into  seven  divisions,  directing  themselves  to  seven  different  points. 
General  Regnier,  who  had  command  of  the  division  of  Marseilles,  threw 
himself  upon  Gozo ;  General  Baraguey  d'Hilliers,  with  the  division  of 
Genoa,  approached  in  the  direction  of  St.  Paul's  Bay ;  General  Dessaix, 
with  that  of  Civita  Vecchia,  in  that  of  Marsascirocco ;  and  immediately 
the  ports  of  St.  Julian,  &c,  were  inundated  by  disembarking  troops. 

To  palliate  this  unjust  aggression,  Caruson  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  Grand  Master  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  supply  of 
water,  the  Order  was  not  to  blame  any  one  but  itself.  A  letter  also 
arrived  from  the  Commander  Ransijat,  requesting  that  the  keys  of  the 
treasury  might  be  given  to  another  knight,  and  a  place  appointed  for 
himself  to  retire  to  during  operations,  as  neither  duty  nor  inclination 
permitted  him  to  bear  arms  against  his  countrymen,  the  French. 

Hompesch  was  struck  with  consternation  at  this  scandalous  declara- 
tion, and,  after  he  had  given  orders  that  the  apostate  should  be  conducted 
to  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  said  to  those  about  him—"  Voyez  vous, 
votia  le  parti  qui  commence  it  se  declarer,  et  Dieu  sait  mime  si  ce  n'est 
pas  le  signal  convenu  pour  meitre  le  reste  en  tnouvement,"  The  act  of 
treachery  just  recorded  was  soon  followed  by  a  second.  A  landing  had 
been  ordered  in  the  direction  of  St  George's  Bay,  where  a  body  of 
Maltese  Chasseurs  was  posted  under  the  Chevalier  de  Preville,  and  the 
defence  was  aided  by  numerous  volunteers  from  the  adjacent  villages. 
It  was  expected  that  the  enemy  would  have  experienced  some  resistance, 
but,  in  a  short  time,  the  French  saw  themselves  in  possession  of  that  im- 
portant point.  It  is  said  that  the  knight,  seeing  himself  without  provi- 
sions and  warlike  stores,  and  abandoned  by  his  companions,  was  com- 
pelled in  despair  to  retire ;  but  an  account  in  MS.  of  the  affair  states, 
upon  good  authority,  that  although  repeatedly  desired  by  the  Maltese, 
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he  refused  to  make  use  of  the  cannon,  and  after  the  French  had  landed, 
was  the  first  to  abandon  his  post,  and  after  waving  a  white  handkerchief, 
re-embarked  from  that  very  shore. 

The  invaders,  after  obtaining  possession  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  marched  without  molestation,  some  to  the  villages  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  others  towards  Fort  Tigne,  the  advanced  post  of  Valetta. 

The  forces  destined  to  defend  the  villages,  seeing  themselves  deficient 
in  ammunition,  what  powder  they  had  adulterated,  and  their  balls  of 
false  weight,  threw  down  their  arms  and  took  refuse  both  in  Valetta 
and  Notabile,  whilst  the  terror-stricken  country  people  speedily  followed 
their  example. 

Scenes  in  no  way  dissimilar  occurred  at  other  points  where  a  disem- 
barkation had  been  effected.  The  inhabitants  of  Zeb-bug  hastened  to 
repel  the  enemy,  but  on  perceiving  themselves  to  be  without  ammuni- 
tion, they  threw  themselves  with  fury  on  the  French  knight  who  com- 
manded them,  when  he  with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  Hie. 

Not  a  few  knights,  however,  continued  faithful,  and  amongst  these 
the  commanders  of  the  forts  Tigne  and  Manuel.  The  first  was  garri- 
soned  by  some  of  the  Maltese  Chasseurs,  under  the  courageous  Reioh- 
berg.  These  were  attacked  three  times  by  the  republicans,  who  were 
compelled  to  retreat  with  loss.  Fort  Manuel  was  defended  with  equal 
valour  by  Ourgao  and  De  la  Tour  St.  Quentin.  These  advantages, 
however,  were  unavailing,  for  almost  the  whole  country  was,  before 
eleven  o'clock,  a  prey  to  the  invaders.  Tommasi  had  already  asked 
leave  to  retire  upon  Nasciaro,  De  Clugny  had  endeavoured  to  gain  Rica- 
soli,  and  the  seneschal  continuing  to  retrograde  towards  Horiana,  had 
fixed  his  head  quarter  there,  to  be  ready  to  take  refuge  in  Valetta. 

To  encourage  the  disorderly  bodies  of  young  and  ill-trained  militia, 
it  was  resolved  to  attempt  a  sally  with  300  chosen  men  from  the  regi- 
ment of  Malta  and  the  marine  battalion,  but  the  imprudent  effort  only 
served  to  increase  the  confusion  ;  for  this  insignificant  troop  being  pur- 
sued, by  Marmont,  at  the  head  of  the  19th  Brigade,  was  soon  dispersed 
or  driven  back  under  the  cannon  of  Valetta.  Their  colours  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Marmont  himself,  who  obtained  afterwards  for  this  very 
skirmish,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  General  of  Brigade.  The  same 
result  attended  an  attempt  of  the  Chevalier  Soberata,  who  presuming 
that  with  one  galley  and  three  smaller  vessels  he  could  disturb  the  land- 
ing at  St.  Julian's,  was  forced  to  retire  precipitately  into  the  fort;  which 
was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Tigne  and  St  Elmo.  A  general 
retreat  then  took  place intovaletta, and  shortly  after  Notabile,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  island,  as  well  as  Goao,  fell  into  the  handtf  of  the  enemy* 

Couriers,  successively  arriving  at  Valetta,  related  all  that  had  passed, 
and  gave  exaggerated  statements  of  excesses  committed.  The  Grand 
Master  and  council  who  remained  in  the  palace,  knew  not  to  what  party 
to  attach  themselves.  Throughout  the  city  nothing  was  heard  but 
women  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  saints.  The  bishop,  attended  by 
the  clergy,  issued  in  procession  with  the  image  of  St.  Paul,  reciting 
the  prayers  for  occasions  of  severe  calamity,  a  ceremony,  however* 
treated  with  derision  by  some  of  the  younger  knights.  Others  ef 
wiser  character,  and  those  who  in  less  disturbed  times  had  urged  the 
Grand  Master  to  put  some  of  the  most  important  batteries  into  proper 
condition,  and  to  transport  the  powder,  which  to  the  amount  of  10^000 
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barrels,  had  been  deposited  at  Cottonera,  to  Valetta,  did  not  now  disdain 
to  accept  the  duty.  The  desoent  of  the  enemy  upon  Marsa,  and  hs 
approach  to  Cottonera,  opened  an  easy  way  for  possession  of  that  im- 
portant article,  and  there  was  therefore  no  time  to  lose.  La  Tour  du 
Pin  and  fifteen  other  knights  effected  this  arduous  duty,  although  the 
disaffected  endearoured  to  disconcert  their  operations,  by  striving  to 
create  a  scarcity  of  mules,  carts,  and  other  necessary  means  of  trans-* 
port 

A  scene  of  tumultuous  agitation  then  arose,  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  made  by  the  infuriated  Maltese  upon  a  party  of  sailors  of  the 
Greek  nation.  These  formed  the  crews  of  some  merchant  vessels* 
which,  at  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet,  had  anchored  near  the 
pier  of  the  health-office.  The  captains,  who  were  also  owners  of  the 
vessels,  having  disposed  of  their  cargoes,  only  awaited  for  payment  to 
quit  the  port,  and  some  were  well-known  from  repeated  voyages  between 
Malta  and  Marseilles,  during  the  course  of  the  revolution.  They  had, 
unfortunately,  shewn  partiality  towards  the  prevailing  order  of  things 
in  France*  This  and  their  having  only  by  a  short  time  preceded  the 
squadron,  added  to  the  character  of  their  nation,  formed  a  sufficient 
motive  to  consider  them  as  partisans  and  perhaps  agents  of  the  French. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  militia  destined  for  the  defence  of  Valetta,  a 
company,  composed  of  porters  and  boatmen,  was  entrusted  with  the 
guard  at  the  mole  of  the  health-office,  and  was  assailed  by  the  idea  of 
arresting  and  carrying  the  crews  to  prison  under  pretence  of  their  intend* 
ing  to  favour  the  entrance  of  the  enemy  into  the  harbour. 

The  Greeks  had  the  imprudence  to  resist  vigorously,  but  fell  in  great 
part  victims  to  the  papular  fury,  without  the  Chevalier  de  Monferret, 
who  had  charge  of  the  health-office,  being  able  to  save  them. 

M<  Eynard,  a  merchant  of  known  probity,  purveyor  to  the  French, 
and  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  resided  on  the  Marina,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  this  tragedy  had  occurred.  He  had  given  shelter 
to  the  mother  and  children  of  Caruson,  the  consular  agent,  now  on 
board  ship  with  the  general,  and  also  to  the  family  of  a  French  trades* 
man.  Some  persons  having  caused  the  rabble  to  believe  that  Eynard 
might  have  arms  concealed  with  the  design  of  using  them  against  the 
public  safety,  these  unnatural  monsters  furiously  assailed  his  habitation 
and  barbarously  murdered  him  in  the  sight  of  his  weeping  wife  and 
children. 

These  were  but  acta  of  vengeance— the  time  for  guarding  against 
treason  had  fled.  Lannes  and  Marmont  had  already  halted  at  cannon- 
shot  distance  from  Valetta.  Baraguey  d'Hilliers  and  Dessaix,  after 
obtaining  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  had  advanced 
almost  under  the  walk  of  Cottonera,  and  thus  the  fortified  points  were 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides— the  rest  entirely  subdued. 

Malta,  which  fox  so  long  a  period  had  never  heard  the  din  of  arms, 
now  saw  itself  in  a  moment  inundated  by  a  lawless  soldiery.  It  is  true 
that  the  superior  officers  used  efforts  to  eurb  excessive  violence,  but  these 
did  not  restrain  the  men  from  carrying  rapine  and  havoc  among  the 
peaceful  inhabitants,  and  diffusing  everywhere  terror  and  alarm.  Never 
had  there  been  such  desolation :  even  places  dedicated  to  worship  were 
desecrated  and  the  fields  laid  waste. 

The  four  cities  whisk  had  not  yet  surrendered  were  in  a  somewhat 
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similar  condition :  convents,  churches,  and  puUic  edifices  were  converted 
into  places  of  shelter.  The  people,  however,  soon  flocked  in  terror  to 
Valetta  itself,  where  the  Grand  Master,  surrounded  by  men  as  pusilla- 
nimous as  himself,  gave  way  to  all  the  machinations  of  treachery.  About 
an  hour  after  sunset  a  report  was  spread  that  a  secret  method  of  commu- 
nication had  been  opened  with  the  French,  and  caused  such  irritation 
amongst  the  natives,  that  a  musket  was  discharged  against  a  Baili,  who 
had  been  for  thirty  years  the  idol  of  the  nation. 

The  citizens  ran  in  consternation  to  the  palace,  earnestly  entreating 
the  Grand  Master  to  protect  them.  He  promised  to  confer  with  the 
council,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit  (a  thing  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  island)  a  deputation  of  Maltese  to  his  presence,  soliciting 
him  to  make  terms  with  Buonaparte.  He  was  urged  to  this  line  of 
conduct  by  the  revolting  and  sanguinary  attack  upon  two  young  knights 
detached  on  service  to  Cottonera. 

Irritated  at  the  disrespectful  deportment  with  which  their  commands 
were  received,  they  had  the  imprudence  to  address  an  individual  under 
their  orders  in  severe  and  violent  terms ;  and  this  sufficed  to  draw  upon 
them  in  an  instant  the  long  slumbering  spirit  of  vengeance.  The  in- 
cautious youths  paid  the  penalty  of  death  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  this 
massacre  alarmed  Hompesch  lest  other  blights  also  should  meet  the 
same  fate,  and  determined  him  to  propose  to  the  few  councillors  who 
continued  sitting,  the  demand  for  a  suspension  of  arms.  Melan,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Dutch  consul,  was  despatched  upon  this  errand,  and 
returned  with  a  verbal  answer  from  General  Berthier  that  the  general- 
in-chief  would  send  a  messenger  at  noon  to  the  palace  with  the  desired 
suspension.  Some  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  facility  with  which  the 
republicans  had  yielded  to  the  demand,  but  the  promptness  of  Buonaparte 
in  granting  it,  although  on  a  first  glance  it  bore  the  impress  of  genero- 
sity, was  nevertheless  the  effect  of  policy.  He  foresaw  that  by  delay  he 
should  probably  give  time  to  Admiral  Nelson  to  overtake  him ;  and 
although  the  valour  of  such  disciplined  troops,  the  number  of  ships, 
and  the  martial  ardour  of  the  crews  caused  some  advantage  to  be  hoped 
for,  it  might  be  reasonably  apprehended  that  the  English  would  at  least 
succeed  in  dispersingthe  convoy,  and  cause  failure  of  his  principal  object, 
the  expedition  to  Egypt.  A  relation  of  this  event,  published  at  the 
period,  recounts  that  no  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  accordance,  or  at 
least  the  promise  of  the  suspension  of  arms  been  received,  than  the  par- 
tisans of  the  republic  sallied  forth  with  solicitude  from  the  assembly,  in 
anxious  search  for  the  government  messengers,  and  on  finding  them, 
gave  pressing  orders  to  inform  the  commandants  of  the  forts  that  the 
truce  was  already  agreed  upon.  By  the  assistance  of  the  same  parties, 
the  cannon  of  Valetta  announced  the  truce  to  the  defenders  of  that 
place,  and,  by  the  same  means  the  fire,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  kept  upon  the  assailants  from  the  different  ramparts,  soon  ceased. 
Another  account,  which  appeared  not  Ions  after  the  surrender  of  Malta, 
and  written  by  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Order,  records  as  a  circum- 
stance deserving  of  particular  attention,  that  in  the  assembly  in  which 
the  demand  for  a  suspension  of  arms  was  determined,  neither  the  eldest 
(without  whom,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  Order,  no  deliberation 
of  importance  could  be  concluded),  nor  the  most  determined  and  faith- 
ful counsellors  wees  summoned ;  that  neither  De  Tigne,  nor  Gurgao, 
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nor  Clugny,  nor  any  of  distinguished  reputation  were  present;  and  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  morning  on  the  Uth  of  June  the  parliamentary 
standard  waved  on  the  bastions  of  Valetta. 

Buonaparte  during  that  night  remained  a  tranquil  spectator  of  what 
was  passing  within  die  fortifications ;  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  strik* 
ing  terror  upon  the  besieged,  had  given  orders  to  some  engineers  to  cause 
the  inhabitants  to  believe  that  formidable  batteries  were  m  construction 
for  the  bombardment  of  Valetta.  "  Remove  the  powder — heap  the 
stones  together/'  said  he,  on  giving  his  orders,  "  and  this  will  suffice  to 
strike  an  enemy  with  dismay."  Nor  was  the  republican  general  far 
wrong,  for  upon  observing  at  daylight  all  these  irregular  masses  of 
stones,  the  inhabitants  were  as  much  alarmed  as  if  they  had  actually 
seen  their  city  reduced  to  ruins  by  bombardment. 

The  appointed  hour  at  last  arrived,  and  Junot,  chief  of  brigade,  made 
his  appearance.  He  was  attended  by  Poussielgue,  the  individual  of 
whom  Buonaparte  had  availed  himself  to  form  a  party  in  Malta,  and 
the  Commander  Dolomieu.  The  first  of  these  persons  held  the 
rank  of  purveyor-general  to  the  expedition,  and  the  second  was 
attached  as  naturalist  to  the  corps  of  savans  forming  part  of  the 
army.  The  appearance  of  Junot  caused  a  satisfactory  impression  in 
Valetta, 'but  that  of  the  two  individuals  by  his  side  gave  rise  to  general 
irritation.  A  profound  silence  prevailed  in  the  crowds  lining  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  as  the  republican  triumvirate  passed,  but  from  the  fierce 
glances  cast  upon  the  abhorred  Poussielgue  and  the  detested  Dolomieu, 
it  was  easy  to  conceive  the  state  of  public  feeling. 

When  Junot,  thus  accompanied,  arrived  at  the  government  palace, 
and  all  three  had  been  received  by  the  Grand  Master  with  every  mark 
of  distinction,  Dolomieu,  either  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the 
Chief  of  the  Order,  or  to  hide  his  inward  sentiments,  on  appearing  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  approached  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Hompesch, 
but  the  latter  modestly  withdrawing  it,  contented  himself  with  giving 
him  a  friendly  embrace.  Dolomieu  then  directed  his  attention  to  his 
ancient  friend,  the  Baillie  de  Pennes,  but  that  personage,  in  a  tone 
rather  of  reproof  than  of  enquiry,  frankly  demanded  of  him,  by  whatincon~ 
ceivable  accident  he  formed  a  part  of  the  mission  ?  To  this  Dolomieu, 
feigning  not  to  have  penetrated  the  sarcasm  contained  in  the  question, 
made  answer,  "  The  general  in  giving  me  as  a  companion  to  Junot,^  be- 
heved  that  he  performed  an  act  agreeable  to  his  Eminence."  The  sting- 
ingenquiry  of  De  Pennes,  and  the  evasive,  but  very  significant  answer 
of  Dolomieu,  extorted  almost  in  spite  of  himself  a  smile  from  Hompesch, 
who,  to  cut  short  the  thread  of  a  dialogue  which  might  lead  to  disagree- 
able consequences,  took  his  seat  with  the  members  of  his  council  and  the 
three  envoys  of  Buonaparte,  in  order  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  conclusion. 
De  Pennes,  taking  a  pen  in  his  hand,  demanded  if  any  preamble  was  to 
be  fixed  to  the  act  to  be  drawn  up.  To  that  Junot  coolly  repKed, 
"  There  is  no  occasion  for  preambles,  four  lines  are  more  than  sufficient; 
and  I  hope  that  Signor  Poussielgue  will  take  the  trouble  to  charge  him- 
self with  the  same."  Poussielgue  took  the  pen  with  alacrity,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  wrote  and  read  the  act  of  suspension  in  these  terms:— 
**  Article  1  st.  There  is  accorded  for  twenty-four  hours  (reckoning  from 

six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  June,  179&>  until  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  die  following  day,  the  18th  of  the  same  nmntb)  a  suspe*. 
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■ion  of  arms  between  the  army  of  the  French  Republic,  commanded 
by  General  Buonaparte,  represented  by  the  Chief  of  Brigade,  Junot, 
first  aide-de-camp  of  the  said  general,  and  his  most  eminent  highness, 
and  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Article  2nd.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  deputies  shall  be 
sent  on  board  the  Orient  to  frame  the  capitulation.1' 

The  suspension  of  arms  being  concluded,  and  signed  with  the  usual 
forms,  Junot,  who  had  already  accomplished  his  mission,  wished,  previous 
to  his  return,  to  visit  the  apartments  and  galleries  of  the  palace,  and 
the  great  hall  of  arms,  which  he  had  frequently  heard  spoken  of. 
The  Grand  Master  courteously  assented  to  the  request  of  Junot,  and 
besought  Dolomieu,  as  no  stranger  to  the  place,  to  serve  as  guide  to  his 
companion ;  meanwhile,  happy  to  have  taken  the  first  step  in  the  great 
work  of  general  tnnquiUiaation,  he  quitted  his  cabinet  for  the  great 
hall,  and  caused  to  be  announced  to  the  confused  crowd  of  knights  and 
natives,  that  the  suspension  of  arms  was  already  concluded.  There  re- 
mained, however,  an  operation  of  much  greater  importance,  and  upon 
which,  in  great  part,  the  fate  of  the  Order  and  of  the  island  depended. 
In  the  second  artiele  was  stipulated  the  nomination  of  a  deputation  to 
establish,  with  the  General-in-Chief,  the  articles  which  were  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  capitulation.  For  the  favourable  issue  of  so  important  an  act, 
it  was  essential  to  have  called  the  Order  to  concur  in  the  selection  of 
individuals  of  sufficient  talents  to  frame  the  treaty,  and  whose  (good  faith 
gave  an  assurance  that  the  general  interests  would  not  be  sacrificed. 
But  Hompesch  had  been  unable,  even  in  those  moments,  to  lay  aside 


contented  himself  with  sacrificing  his  own  advantages  and  those  of  the 
Order,  rather  than  give  a  share  to  the  assembly  in  an  election,  which 
he  pretended  belonged  to  the  magistrate.  His  disloyal  counsellors  had 
besides  given  him  to  believe,  that  should  the  election  of  those  deputies 
be  made  in  full  assembly,  it  would  perhaps  give  rise  to  painful  dissen- 
sions ;  and  having  well  played  upon  the  powerful  spring  of  his  self- 
love  and  vaocillating  character,  they  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  his 
weakness. 


believe  that  those  who  had  shewn  themselves  most  partial  to  the  republi- 
can system,  would  obtain  most  from  Buonaparte,  he  saw  before  him 
the  very  individuals  who  the  evening  preceding  bad  demanded  the  sus- 
pension of  arms,  and  decided  that  the  Baron  Marius  Testaferrata,  the 
ea>auditore  Sehembi  and  Muscat,  and  the  ex-Counsellor  Bonnanni 
should  appear  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  the  Bailli  Trisari,  with 
the  Chevalier  Ransijat,  in  that  of  the  Order,  to  conclude  a  decisive 
capitulation  with  the  republican  general.  And  because,  in  similar 
contingencies,  it  is  customary  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment by  the  intervention  of  some  sovereign,  die  Grand  Master  solicited 
the  Charge  d'  Affaires  of  Spain  to  accompany  the  deputation  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Buonaparte,  in  order  to  employ  his  mediation  and  that  of  his 
court. 

Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  instructions  usually  given  to  the  deputies 
on  similar  occasions,  when  Junot,  upon  his  return  from  his  circuit,  came 
to  take  leave  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  thank  him  for  his  condescen- 
sion.  This  appeared  to  Raniijat  the  inome&t  to  propose  to  Hompesch 


of  one  who  had  led  him  te 
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the  departure  of  the  deputies  in  company  with  Junot.  «  Hit  presence," 
said  Ransijat,  "  will  protect  the  deputation  from  any  insult  which  might 
occur  on  the  part  of  the  troops.'1  The  pretext  pleased  the  Grand 
Master.  "  But  what/'  said  he, "  are  to  be  the  instructions  ?"  "  There  is 
no  occasion/'  rejoined  Ransijat,  "  for  instructions  of  any  sort.  In  aban* 
doning  yourself  to  the  generosity  of  Buonaparte,  your  Eminence  will 

S've  him  the  best  proof  of  confidence ;  and  he  is  not  capable  of  forgetting 
town  magnanimity.    Wherefore,  then,  shackle  the  powers  of  the 
deputies  with  instructions  ?" 

To  this  suggestion  also  Hompesch  was  weak  enough  to  yield ;  and 
added,  "that  to  supply  the  place  of  instructions,  the  deputations  should 
be  accompanied  by  M.  Doublet." 

The  cortege,  preceded  by  Junot,  and  escorted  by  a  company  of  the 
Grand  Master's  Guards,  in  making  its  way  through  the  gate  called 
Royal  by  the  natives,  found  so  great  a  multitude  assembled  that  it 
was  difficult  to  get  through ;  nor  was  there  a  less  concourse  of  people 
collected  at  Fiorina,  when  it  was  learnt  that  the  deputies  were  passing 
te  conclude  the  desired  capitulation. 

The  day  was  now  approaching  to  its  close,  as  the  company  arrived  at 
the  Bombe  Gate,  but  the  light  was  not  sufficiently  spent  to  conceal 
from  the  eyes  of  the  terrified  deputies  the  fresh  spectacle  which  appeared 
ea  passing  that  last  barrier.  A  numerous  army,  placed  in  an  attitude  of 
Sffeult,  was  a  scene  never  before  presented  to  them.  Never  before  had 
they  passed  among  such  bodies  of  arrogant  and  ruthless  soldiers.  The 
poor  deputies,  preceded  by  Junot,  seemed  like  so  many  criminals  led 
along  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  The  presence  of 
Junot  alone  insured  protection.  This  diplomatic  cortege  arrived  at  the 
bay  of  St.  Julian's,  where  a  launch  transferred  them  to  the  Orient, 
anchored  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  shore. 

Doublet  states,  "  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  delay,  the  three  depu- 
ties were  introduced  into  the  cabin,  which  was  to  serve  as  council 
chamber,  handsomely  illuminated  and  a^prned  with  military  trophies, 
consisting  of  arms  and  other  decorations  allusive  to  the  victories  of 
Buonaparte.  In  another  five  minutes  the  general  entered,  accompanied 
by  Admiral  Brueys.  He  was  astonished  at  finding  the  number  of  depu- 
ties so  limited.  "  It  appears,"  said  he,  "  that  many  among  you  have 
suffered  from  sea-sickness  in  the  passage,  for  I  was  informed  you  would 
be  eight,  and  I  only  see  three.  You  have  nevertheless  done  well  in 
coming,  for,  unable  to  wait  longer,  I  had  given  orders  for  throwing  a 


To  this  unseasonable  piece  of  pleasantry  no  one  ventured  to  answer. 
The  general  examining  them  one  by  one,  added, "  Gentlemen,  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  class  of  punch  would  not  do  you  any  harm,  for  I  perceive  you 
feel  cold."  He  in  consequence  gave  orders  that  punch  should  be  brought, 
and  gave  a  glass  to  each.  The  glasses  were  soon  replaced  by  an  ink* 
stand.  Upon  a  hint  of  Ransijat,  Doublet  ottered  to  frame  the  agree- 
ment, but  Buonaparte  thanked  him,  saying  that  on  similar  occasions  he 
was  accustomed'  to  handle  the  pen  himself.  Upon  this  be,  after  a  mo- 
Want  of  refection,  asked  what  title  shall  we  give  to  this  treaty?  " The 
tern  capitulation,"  said  he,  "  would  sound  ill  in  the  ears  of  an  order 
**m$  with  glory  in  times  of  old,  and  I  fancy  that  the  title  of  convention 
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would  be  found  less  disagreeable.1'  No  onejanswered — **  Silence  (he 
added)  gives  consent/'  and  proceeded  to  write.  During  tbis  soliloquy  his 
countenance  wore  an  indescribable  appearance  of  irony.  He  continued  to 
write  for  an  hour  whilst  framing  tbe  first  four  articles,  and  on  raising  his 
head  and  observing  the  number  of  deputies  increased,  proceeded  to  read 
what  he  had  written,  in  order  to  see  if  any  addition  should  be  made.  When 
Buonaparte  had  read  the  first  article,  containing  a  complete,  absolute, 
and  perfect  renunciation  of  the  rights  of  possession  and  property  over 
the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Coraino,  Doublet  thus  addressed  him, 
"  I  appeal  to  your  magnanimity,  general,  what  will  the  Grand  Master 
say  ?  what  will  all  Europe  think  of  his  excessive  confidence  in  you  ?" 
"  Oh,  mafoi  (answered  Buonaparte)  so  much  the  worse  for  him :  Woe 
to  the  vanquished ;  that  is  my  maxim.  Nevertheless  what  has  your 
Order  done  for  us  that  we  should  interest  ourselves  in  its  fate  ?  It  has 
furnished  the  English  with  sailors,  artisans,  and  ammunition  against 
Toulon  and  for  Corsica ;  it  has  molested  our  merchantmen,  prevented 
the  captains  from  hoisting  the  tri-coloured  standard,  and  wearing  the 
national  cockade ;  it  has  sent  some  of  its  knights  to  Contents,  to  massa- 
cre our  soldiers,  many  of  whom  came  to  boast  of  it  in  Malta ;  finally, 
although  I  had  made  known  the  extreme  necessity  I  was  in  of  obtaining 
water,  even  this  was  refused  me."  Thus  did  Buonaparte  finish  his 
diatribe  in  a  tone  of  irritation,  and  proceed  to  write  anew.  When  he 
had  read  the  second  article,  in  which  a  pension  of  300,000  francs  was 
granted  to  the  Grand  Master,  until  a  principality  of  equal  value  could 
be  procured  for  him  in  Germany, — "  I  hope  (said  he)  that  the  Grand 
Master  will  be  satisfied  with  the  generous  manner  in  which  we  treat 
him,  although  not  deserving  of  it,  for  allowing  himself  to  be  seduced  by 
the  flattering  promises  of  Russia,  which  sought  to  get  possession  of 
Malta,  to  the  prejudice  of  France."  At  these  words  (continues  Doublet) 
I  sought  to  drive  this  false  prejudice  from  the  mind  of  Buonaparte, 
confuting  the  imputation  by  a  view  of  the  relations  which  the  Order 
had  held  with  Russia.  To  tjjpjs  the  general  replied,  "  We  were  not 
ignorant  of  this  at  Paris,  and  the  directory  has  not  failed  to  observe  that 
in  consequence  of  the  advantages  which  would  redound  to  the  Order,  a 
little  of  the  severity  of  the  ancient  maxims  has  been  relaxed  in  favour 
of  Russia ;  even  carrying  its  condescension  so  far  as  to  admit,  without 
scruple  into  its  bosom,  a  great  number  of  schismatical  knights  for  whom 
Paul  had  offered  the  foundation  of  seventy-two  commanderships .  You 
now  see  that  such  great  beneficence  on  the  part  of  an  ambitious  power 
must  open  the  eyes  of  the  Directory,  and  determine  it  to  possess  itself 
of  Malta,  to  prevent  its  one  day  becoming  the  prey  of  Russia,  with  which 
empire  the  Grand  Master  was  in  league.  Doublet  wished  to  allege, 
that  what  had  been  done  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of 
Home,  that  the  Grand  Master  could  not— but  Buonaparte  stopped  his 
mouth,  saying,  "  It  is  certain  that  what  you  allege  does  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  fact  In  fine,  Malta  is  in  our  hands,  and  no  one  shall 
take  it  from  us."  Ransuat,  who  had  not  opened  his  mouth,  except  to 
confirm  the  general  in  his  opinion  of  a  secret  correspondence  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  and  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  him  (although  to  no 
purpose)  to  permit  ingress  to  France  to  afi  the  knights  of  that  nation, 
Bought  to  employ  all  his  energy,  when  the  fourth  article  came  to  be 
settled.   This  article  secured  a  pension  of  600  francs  to  the  knights  in 
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general,  giving  those  who  were  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  a 
thousand  francs  a  year.  Ransijat,  who  upon  this  occasion  wished  to 
appear  older  than  he  really  was,  complained  of  the  moderate  rate  ac- 
corded to  the  younger  knights,  and  by  the  mediation  of  Admiral  Brueys, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  addition  of  a  hundred  francs  annually  to  the 
pensions  agreed  on.  The  ex-Auditor  Muscat  wished  to  conclude  by 
demanding  the  preservation  of  the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  his 
nation.  Buonaparte  was  somewhat  diverted  at  this,  and  finished  by 
declaring  that  privileges  or  corporations  could  no  longer  exist,  and  that 
the  law  was  equal  to  all.  The  two  other  deputies  who  were  present 
did  not  utter  a  word,  and  the  fourth,  rendered  sea  sick  by  the  voyage, 
had  remained  on  deck,  and  did  not  appear  till  the  moment  of  signing. 
The  Baili  Frisati,  who  during  the  discussion  had  observed  a  perfect 
silence,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  sign  the  convention,  exhibited  some 
reluctance,  and  entreated  Ransijat  to  impart  the  motives  to  the  general. 
He  desired  to  reserve,  by  a  postscript,  the  rights  of  his  Sovereign  the 
King  of  Naples  over  the  island  of  Malta,  fearing  that  if  that  point  were 
neglected,  their  commanderships  would  be  sequestrated.  "  You  may, 
(said  Buonaparte)  make  all  the  reservations  you  please ;  we  shall  know 
how,  whenever  there  is  occasion,  to  annul  them  by  sound  of  cannon." 

When  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  Spain  had  added  his  subscription  to 
that  of  the  deputies,  the  pen  (says  Doublet)  was  presented  to  me.  I 
said  that  I  had  no  title  to  put  my  name,  but  that  even  if  I  had,  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  a  convention  which  must  cover  the  Order, 
the  Grand  Master,  and  the  Maltese  with  shame ;  without  there  resulting 
from  it  any  glory  to  the  general,  or  advantage  to  France.  «  How," 
exclaimed  Buonaparte,  irritated  at  the  remark,  "  Because  the  nullity  of 
your  marine  leaves  Malta  for  ever  at  the  disposal  of  England,  by  one  of 
whose  squadrons  we  shall  perhaps  be  blockaded  before  your  disembarka- 
tion in  Egypt."  "  This  sinister  prognostic  of  yours,"  replied  the  admiral, 
"  proves  that  you  know  very  little  of  the  valour  of  our  brave  navy." 
Buonaparte  then  rose  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conference. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  the  deputies  returned  to  Valetta.  1,  observes 
Doublet,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  such  a  disgraceful  convention,  out- 
stripped them,  and  betook  myself  to  the  Grand  Master,  suggesting  to 
him  that  he  should  cause  it  to  be  rejected  by  the  assembly,  and  should 
signify  to  the  republican  general,  that  the  Order  and  nation  would 
perish  amid  the  ruins  of  the  fortress,  rather  than  accept  a  convention  so 
dishonourable ;  but  this  was  opposed  by  Bruno  on  the  pretext  that  not 
being  ratified  by  the  Assembly,  he  could  at  a  proper  period  easily  reclaim 
the  island. 

Here  terminates  the  animated  narration  which  the  Commander 
Doublet  has  preserved  to  us  in  his  valuable  manuscript,  and  if  we  con- 
sider the  impatient  disposition  of  the  haughty  republican  leader,  and 
(according  to  some)  the  equivocal  attachment  of  the  writer  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Order,  any  one  endowed  with  sound  judgment  may  be 
induced  to  believe  that  the  narrator,  in  seeking  to  take  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  affair  had  endeavoured  to  display  a  seal  for  the  Order,  which 
at  least  in  some  circumstances  was  not  sustained  by  his  conduct.  We 
must  nevertheless  feel  grateful  to  his  pen  for  having  preserved  to  us  the 
recollection  of  this  and  other  events,  and  proceed  to  follow  the  course  of 
affairs. 

The  Maltese  deputies  on  their  return  from  their  unfortunate  mission 
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proceeded  towards  the  banca  giuratale  to  explain  to  the  people  collected 
there  the  contents  of  the  convention,  pretending  to  boast  of  having  by 
the  seventh  article  assured  to  their  countrymen  their  liberties,  their 
properties!  and  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  At  the  same  time  the 
deputies  of  the  Order  presented  themselves  to  the  Grand  Master,  and 
soi-dUant  council  with  the  authentic  copies  of  the  convention.  The 
utter  disorganisation  which  prevailed  at  that  moment  has  deprived  us 
of  a  description  of  the  proceedings  within  the  great  hall  of  assembly,  at 
the  reception  of  an  act  by  which  the  glory  of  so  many  ages  was  ob- 
scured. It  is  however  certain,  that  a  convention  so  humiliating  to  the 
Order,  and  so  disadvantageous  to  the  nation,  if  it  did  not  offend  the 
debased  spirit  of  some  of  the  members  of  that  once  renowned  military 
body,  did  nevertheless  provoke  the  just  indignation  of  the  most  faithful 
among  the  natives.  A  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valetta,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  three  adjacent  cities,  in  their  anxiety 
to  learn  their  fate,  was  assembled  in  the  two  great  squares  which  flank 
the  government  palace.  The  deputies,  in  order  to  tranquillize  the 
immense  multitude,  sought  to  assure  them  that  no  injury  could  redound 
to  the  interests  of  the  island  from  the  convention  concluded. 

Their  efforts  were,  however,  ineffectual ;  for  some  asserted  that  the 
indulgence  of  the  Catholic  worship  might  incur  danger  from  the  evasion 
which  an  article  so  ambiguous  would  allow ;  others  maintained  that  the 
liberty  and  equality  promised  by  the  republicans  were  nothing  but  empty 
names  to  beguile  the  simple  and  ignorant.  The  owners  of  estates  feared 
the  loss  of  their  possessions,  or  to  see  them  subjected  to  the  imposts 
which  caprice  might  dictate.  The  poor  who  up  to  that  period  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  relief  from  the  Order,  feared  not  only  the  loss 
of  such  assistance,  but  the  suppression  of  the  hospitals ;  and  those  who 
were  in  the  receipt  of  pensions  for  long  and  meritorious  services  saw  the 
reward  of  their  labours  put  to  hazard.  Thus  all  was  confusion,  appre- 
hension, and  discontent ;  and  to  restore  calm  it  became  necessary  to 
employ  the  assistance  of  the  ecclesiastics,  a  class  always  regarded  with 
respect  in  the  island. 

Fort  Ricasoli  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  points  of  great  import- 
ance, had  with  the  circuit  of  Cottonera,  been  defended  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cospicua,  so  celebrated  by  their  indomitable  resolution. 

Although  betrayed  by  the  fraudulent  contrivances  of  the  Jacobin 
party  which  had  endeavoured  to  make  their  powder  fail,  and  their 
means  of  defence  abortive,  they  continued  firm  in  their  resolves  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  as  nearly  twenty-four  houn 
had  elapsed  since  Valetta  had  virtually  surrendered,  their  efforts  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  punishment  of 
their  own  pertinacity ;  without  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  interests 
of  the  island  in  general. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  employ  the  force  of  persuasion  to  avoid 
useless  bloodshed ;  and  in  this  difficult  undertaking  the  worthy  ecclesi- 
astic, Casha,  happily  succeeded.  Presenting  himself  courageously  at 
Fort  Ricasoli,  and  availing  himself  of  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed, 
he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  but  upon  condition 
that  the  besieged  should,  in  order  to  avoid  the  insults  of  the  French,  be 
allowed  to  retire  by  sea.  The  defenders  of  the  lines  surrounding  Cot- 
tonera had  solemnly  declared  that  they  would  on  no  account  afford  an 
entrance  to  the  enemy,  except  at  the  cost  of  their  own  Wood;  it  was 
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therefore  judged  necessary  to  engage  the  bishop  to  despatch  some  eccle- 
siastic of  influence  to  overcome  their  acknowledged  inflexibility. 

They  had  already  mutinied  against  the  knights,  and  massacred  one  of 
those  unfortunates ;  had  conducted  one  of  their  commanders  under  the 
balcony  of  the  Grand  Master  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
treachery,  and  had  given  a  thousand  other  proofs  of  their  patriotism. 
The  judicious  Labini*  did  not  content  himself  with  committing  so  diffi- 
cult a  duty  to  others,  but  hastened  to  curb  their  furious  zeal  in  person ; 
and  traversing  the  entire  district  of  Cottonera,  induced  them  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  circumstances.  Meanwhile  the  convention  was  proclaimed 
in  the  most  frequented  streets  of  Valetta ;  and  towards  nine  in  the 
morning  the  articles,  degrading  as  they  were,  were  ratified  with  the 
usual  forms ;  and  the  Order  signed  the  fatal  sentence  of  its  own  decay. 

The  formal  surrender  of  the  island  soon  followed. 

Towards  noon  Fort  Manuel,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Fort  Tigne,  the 
bastions  of  Senglea,  St.  Margaret,  Vittoriosa,  and  tne  whole  circuit  of 
Cottonera  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  and  an  officer,  despatched 
by  the  admiral,  haa  seized  the  two  line-of- battle  ships,  three  frigates, 
and  four  sallies,  with  all  the  naval  effects  belonging  to  the  Order. 

About  four  hours  afterwards  a  great  portion  of  the  formidable  squadron 
of  the  French,  led  by  their  admiral,  was'seen  to  enter  the  Great  Har- 
bour. Notwithstanding  the  fears  excited  by  the  presence  of  so  power- 
ful an  armament,  the  curious  hastened,  in  throngs  to  the  Marina  as  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  illustrious  conqueror  of  Marengo  was  ex- 
pected to  land.  That  celebrated  personage  appeared  in  a  barge,  sur- 
rounded by  the  chief  officers  of  his  staff,  and  accompanied  by  -bands  of 
music.  On  reaching  the  shore,  in  the  midst  of  troops  drawn  up  to 
receive  him,  he  was  met,  near  Strada  Nuova,  by  a  numerous  band  of 
knights  and  adherents  to  the  republican  system  with  demonstrations  of 
the  highest  respect.  Having  politely  refused  the  offer  of  the  magnifi- 
cent carriages  of  the  Grand  Master,  which  were  in  readiness  to  receive 
him  and  his  suite,  he  traversed  on  foot  the  principal  entrance  to  Valetta, 
and  passing  with  a  numerous  train  of  generals  through  double  files  of 
soldiers,  scarcely  able  to  repress  the  efforts  of  the  populace,  continued 
his  triumphal  march  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  proceeded, 
followed  by  crowds,  towards  the  palace  of  the  Chevalier  Pansio,  which 
he  proposed  making  his  residence. 

Thus  terminated  the  surrender  of  Malta,  and  thus  the  Directory,  by 
this  ill-judged  measure,  added  to  the  usurpation  of  the  numerous  com- 
mandenes  scattered  throughout  the  various  departments  of  France,  the 
occupation  of  the  central  residence  of  an  Order,  which  had  ever  fol- 
lowed the  impulses  of  that  nation. 

Europe,  in  the  meantime,  mindful  of  the  disgraceful  defeat  suffered 
by  the  imposing  forces  of  the  Great  Solyman,  in  his  memorable  attack 
upon  the  island,  once  called  the  rampart  of  the  Mediterranean,  expected 
to  see  those  proofs  of  valour  renewed  which  had  rendered  the  inhabitants 
and  their  ancient  knights  so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  history  ;  but 
the  Order,  destitute  both  of  foresight  and  of  courage,  was  deficient  in 
the  efforts  necessary  to  resist  its  external  and  internal  enemies ;  and  thus 
did  the  solid  rock,  against  which  so  many  tempests  had  in  vain  directed 
heir  fury,  fall  without  a  struggle  at  the  very  first  onset. 

*  At  that  time  Bishop. 
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Among  the  most  striking  virtues  of  the  Osages  was  one  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation.  Universal  as  might  be  deemed  the  popularity 
of  Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance,  it  had  not  yet  stretched 
so  far  and  wide  as  the  western  solitudes  of  North  America.  And  yet  the 
miracle  that  the  small  remnant  of  this  tribe,  living  on  the  frontier  and 
outposts  of  civilization,  refrained  from  the  besetting  sin  of  drunkenness, 
might  be  witnessed  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  temptation.  The 
principal  cause  of  the  present  degenerated  condition  of  the  Indian  is  the 
proneness  to  which  he  is  addicted  to  intoxicating  liquors ;  but  the  noble, 
handsome,  and  simple-minded  Osage  regards  fire-water  as  the  poison  to 
his  race,  and  never  allows  hisjips  to  be  polluted  with  it.  In  vain  the 
traders — those  introducers  of  every  sin  and  misery  to  which  the  red 
man's  eventual  extermination  will  be  traced — have  brought  the  inflam- 
ing drink  to  the  village  homes  of  the  Osages.  The  touching  and  laconic 
reply  was,  when  pressed  for  a  reason  of  their  strict  abstinence,  "  The 
Great  Spirit  gave  us  water  when  he  gave  us  food.  With  his  gifts  we 
are  contented." 

It  may  form  a  probable  conjecture,  that  in  consequence  of  the  tem- 
perate habits  of  the  Osages,  they  would  escape  the  general  fate  which 
awaits  the  end  of  all ;  but  they  form  no  exception.  As  if  the  purpose 
was  fixed  and  irrevocable,  the  name  may  even  now  be  of  the  past,  and 
the  last  of  the  Osages,  after  "  life's  fitful  fever/1  probably  sleeps  with 
the  prairie  grass  waving  above  his  head,  with  nothing  to  mark  his 
solitary  grave. 

The  incessant  war  waged  between  this  tribe  and  the  fierce  and  power- 
ful Pawnees,  had  left  but  the  smallest  remnant,  and  although  the 
government  of  the  United  States  interdicted  a  continuance  of  hostilities, 
yet  the  deadly  quarrel  was  frequently  renewed  by  the  aggressions  of 
the  latter.  The  Osages  had  assented  to  the  proposition  of  peace,  and 
the  Pawnees  were  threatened  with  condign  punishment  in  the  event  of 
their  molesting  their  ancient  enemy ;  but  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered,  "  Greek  met  Greek,"  and  bloody  was  the  fray.  To  these  con- 
tinued battles,  therefore,  may  be  assigned  the  thinned  and  expended 
ranks  of  the  Osages.  For  the  Pawnees  were  so  much  more  numerous, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  unflinching  courage  of  their  antagonists,  they  gene- 
rally inflicted  much  greater  injury  than  they  received,  and  exulted  in 
the  triumph  of  adding  to  the  number  of  scalps  worn  at  their  girdles. 
Even  at  the  time  I  am  now  speaking  of,  although  comparative  peace 
was  established  among  all  the  Indian  nations,  it  was  still  a  matter  of  no 
unusual  occurrence,  for  rival  parties,  on  hunting  excursions,  to  separate 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  a  fight,  and  neither,  perhaps, 
could  have  assigned  greater  cause  for  contention  than  that  which  may 
be  imagined  in  the  challenge  crowed  by  two  pugnacious  cocks. 
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Our  route  laid  west  of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  which  we  were 
to  pass  before  getting  into  the  land  of  promise  and  buffalo.  The  prairies 
we  had  hitherto  crossed,  although  abounding  in  game  of  various  kinds, 
did  not  hold  the  noble  bison,  and  this  formed  the  principal  object  of 
pursuit.  As  we  neared  the  grand  hunting  grounds  whereon  Pawnee, 
Sioux,  Delaware,  Osage,  and  the  braves  of  many  other  tribes  had  fought 
their  desperate  battles,  game  became  far  more  abundant.  Scarcely  a 
glade  in  the  forest  but  startled  deer  might  be  seen  bounding  across  it, 
and  the  slot  of  the  timid  elk  was  visible  in  the  soft  and  spongy  soil.  In 
the  scored  barks  of  lofty  oaks  the  claw-points  of  bears  were  deeply  in- 
dented,  evidence  of  Bruin's  attempt  to  pick  the  clustering  acorns  from 
bough  and  twig ;  and  such  were  the  numbers  of  wild  turkeys,  that  they 
appeared  almost  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
flew  to  crane  their  long  necks  and  peer  at  us  with  looks  of  misplaced 
confidence.  Now  the  well-known  flap  of  the  woodcock's  wing  struck 
on  the  ear  as  he  darted  through  the  thicket,  and  the  drum  of  the  prairie- 
hen  seeking  a  solitude  free  from  the  footfall  of  man.  In  a  large  pool  of 
water,  black  from  the  reflected  foliage  of  cotton-wood  and  willow  trees, 
by  which  it  was  bordered,  some  small  and  gay-plumaged  fowl  were 
swimming  among  the  water  lilies  covering  the  surface  in  a  pro* 
fusion  of  blossoms.  Hovering  over  the  petals  of  the  luxuriant  flowers, 
carpeting  the  wilderness,  might  be  seen  the  beautiful  humming  bird, 
looking  like  a  winged  gem,  as  its  emerald  and  golden  tints  glittered  in 
the  sunshine.  Birds  of  the  brightest  shades  rose  in  flocks  before  us; 
but  what  seemed  most  strange  to  me,  accustomed  to  the  songsters  of  our 
own  woods  and  fields,  not  a  note— save  some  hoarse  and  unpleasing 
chatter  or  screech — was  to  be  heard.  All  were  mute  and  handsome  as 
painted  butterflies. 

The  country  through  which  our  line  of  march  laid  was  of  the  most 
diversified  description.  Occasionally  we  were  plodding  through  deep 
and  swampy  bottoms,  sometimes  pacing  "  gingerly"  over  the  flat,  when, 
now  and  then,  it  accorded  with  my  inclination  to  give  my  Sunnyside 
a  pipe-opener.  An  unfortunate  incident  occurred  during  one  of  these 
breathers,  which  threatened  to  put  an  effectual  stop  upon  my  anticipated 
adventures  in  buffalo  land,  to  which  we  were  now  drawing  nigh.  Hav» 
ing  surmounted  a  high  rising  ground,  plentifully  bestrewn  with  rock 
and  stone,  we  came  upon  a  piece  of  flat  table  land  which  nature  had 
evidently  designed  for  a  race-course  for  some  future  age.  Taking  Sunny* 
side  fast  by  the  head  I  gave  him  a  shake,  and  set  him  moving. 

Away  we  went  a  merry  bat,  just  for  "  the  fun  of  the  thing,"  and 
Hawkeye,  with  a  wild  whoop,  rattled  in  the  rear.  I  am  not  certain  at 
this  moment  whether  visions  of  the  scenes,  whilom  enjoyed  on  many  a 
fresh  heath  and  velvet  down  in  merry  England,  came  across  my  memory 
of  the  past ;  but  the  very  rowels  which  had  pricked  a  reluctant  nag  at  a 
Gloucestershire  wall,  and  Leicestershire  ox  fence,  were  now  used  to 
urge  Sunnyside  to  essay  a  sample  of  his  best.  The  prairie  blood  winced 
lo  the  touch  of  pointed  steel,  and  after  giving  his  heels  to  the  wind  in 
a  succession  of  the  most  determined  kicks,  settled  himself  in  as  clean  a 
runaway,  or  bolt,  as  the  fastest  man  could  desire. 

With  no  sharp  corners,  omnibuses,  cabs,  carts,  or  wheelbarrows,  the 
circumstances  felt  like  a  joke,  and  I  only  spurred  the  more  to  shew  my 
independence  of  temper,  time,  or  distance.    Again  I  must  say  it  felt 
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like  a  joke.  There  was  no  line,  no  boundary,  no  goal  to  be  reached, 
and  yet  Sunnyside  ran  away ;  but  where  to,  or  what  from,  must 
remain  among  the  impenetrable  mists  of  mystery.  Sufficient,  perhaps, 
for  his  purpose,  and  certainly  for  mine,  that  his  uncontrolled  course,  at 
length,  brought  lis  among  a  warren  of  prairie  dogs,  whose  burrows 
closely  resemble  those  of  our  white-scutted  rabbit,  and  simultaneously 
with  my  knowledge  of  the  danger,  I  parted  companionship  with  my 
saddle  in  something  like  the  form,  I  should  guess  at  random,  of  a  hoop. 
It  was  a  terrible  shake,  and  upon  partially  regaining  a  consciousness 
which,  for  some  seconds,  had  been  denied  me,  I  found  Hawkeye's  broad 
hand  pressed  upon  my  heart. 

"  Major  a'nt  dead/'  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  exultation.  "  He  live  an* 
make  Indian  glad.   Damn !" 

Singular  as  the  concluding  part  of  the  exclamation  may  appear,  it 
was  a  habit  with  Hawkeye,  adopted  from  his  civilised  associations,  to 
utter  this  curse  of  the  Saxon  whenever  the  thermometer  of  his  spirits 
Was  on  the  rise. 

Staggering  to  my  feet,  and  finding  the  hope  confirmed  of  there  being 
no  fractOre  or  dislocation,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  which  might  have  befallen  Sunnyside.  Prostrate  opon  the 
earth,  with  a  long  furrow  ploughed  by  his  near  foreleg  breaking  through 
the  ground,  lay  my  gallant  horse,  and  a  glimpse  told  me  he  was  doomed 
never  to  rise  again.  This  limb  was  broken  just  below  the  knee,  and 
immediately  the  knife  had  to  put  an  end  to  the  work  of  destruction. 

Full  of  regret  for  Sunnyside's  loss,  and  feeling  that  it  was  irrepara- 
ble, I  mounted  Hawkeye's  steed,  and  with  faint  and  sickly  sensations 
slowly  pointed  for  our  party,  which  was  now  winding  through  some 
broken  and  rocky  hills  considerably  to  our  left.  Scarcely  had  we  quitted 
the  spot  when  that  marvellously  acute  smeller  of  blood  and  carrion,  the 
turkey-buxsard,  began  to  wheel  high  in  the  air,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  a  flock  was  hovering  over  the  carcass  which,  before 
sunset,  would  be  left  a  cleanly-picked  skeleton. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  for  a  horse,"  said  I,  disconsolately. 

"  Squaws  take  Major's  plunder,"  replied  Hawkeye,  carelessly  ;  "  an* 
Major  take  nigger." 

This  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative,  and  with  insufficient  hesita- 
tion, I  fear,  for  transferring  my  goods  and  chattels  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  gentler— if  not  fairer — sex,  I  formed  the  hasty  but  expedient  reeo-> 
lution  to  bear  the  misfortune  with  as  much  stoicism  as  I  could  summon 
to  my  aid. 

From  the  top  of  some  rising  ground  the  blue  outline  of  the  waters  we 
were  to  cross  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  although  at  no  great  distance 
from  us,  yet  such  were  the  difficulties  which  beset  our  march,  as  we 
approached  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  that,  of  necessity,  our  progress 
was  snail-paced.  The  thick  undergrowth  of  bush  and  bramble,  soft 
alluvial  soil  in  which  our  horses  sunk  above  their  fetlocks,  and  the  vines 
of  wild  hop  and  grape  entangling  our  path  at  every  stride,  rendered  the 
passage  far  from  easy. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  women  accompan)  ing  the  expedition  to 
this  point  should  be  left  on  the  banks  of  the  river  until  the  return  of 
their  liege  lords  from  buffalo  hunting.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
solicitude  for  their  safety,  or  the  less  chivalroua  notion,  that  their  room 
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would  be  more  oonvenient  than  their  company,  led  to  this  arrangement ; 
but  without  sighs,  tears,  murmurs,  or  fainting  fits,  the  Indian  wives 
resigned  themselves  to  the  mandate,  and  commenced  making  things  as 
pleasant  for  themselves  as  circumstances  would  permit.  In  a 
beautiful  glade,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river's  bank, 
flanked  and  belted  by  enormous  trees,  among  which  the  plane-tree 
towered  above  the  rest,  they  began  pitching  their  tents,  and  as  the 
time  for  the  inhabiting  them  was  uncertain,  more  than  ordinary  care 
was  taken  in  their  construction.  The  poles  having  been  cut  both  strong 
and  pliant,  were  thrust  into  the  ground  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  not  unlike 
the  common  gipsy  frame.  Thin  branches  and  twigs  were  then  laced 
thickly  through  them,  and  over  these  layers  of  bark  and  dried  skins  were 
thrown.  For  the  balmy  breath  of  a  summer's  night,  more  desirable 
quarters  for  a  "  shake  down"  could  scarcely  be  desired,  and  barring  the 
rheumatism  which  continued  sleeping  on  the  greensward  invariably 
produces,  the  luxurious  occupier  of  eider  down  might  not  be  envied. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  there  is  no  malady  which  the  Indians 
suffer  so  greatly  from  as  rheumatism.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  limb 
fixed  from  this  painful  distemper,  and  as  useless  to  its  possessor,  as  if 
smitten  by  a  severe  stroke  of  paralysis.  Many  years  have  passed  since 
I  stretched  myself  under  a  wigwam  in  the  far  west ;  but  while  I  write 
this  page,  acute  pains  are  shooting  through  the  bicep  muscles  of  my 
arms  and  shoulders,  and  remind  me  of  my  wandering  there  with  no  gentle 
hint. 

A  generous  store  of  jerked  venison,  and  other  game,  with  kettles 
of  honey,  some  coffee,  and  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  food  which  we 
either  possessed  or  could  procure,  was  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  wo- 
men  and  children,  although  there  existed  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
apprehending  that  they  would  want  before  our  return  what  to  them 
would  be  necessaries  of  life,  as  a  couple  of  striplings,  on  the  threshold 
of  manhood,  were  left  as  caterers,  and  better  shots  there  were  not  in 
the  party.  I  believe  that  it  caused  some  disappointment  to  these  aspir- 
ing heroes,  burning  for  renown,  to  find  that  they  were  not  to  cross  the 
river,  where  a  chance  might  be  found  of  potting  a  Pawnee ;  but  to 
obey  is  the  first  duty  instilled  into  the  embryo  brave's  mind,  and  the 
last  he  thinks  of  disobeying. 

It  was  decided  that  we  should  pass  the  ford  the  following  morning 
at  daybreak,  and  before  courting  a  visit  from  Queen  Mab,  I  strolled 
along  the  banks  to  reconnoitre  and  view  the  turbid  stream  tumbling 
along  its  eternal  course.  This  point  had  been,  doubtlessly,  often 
selected  as  a  convenient  one  for  crossing  the  river,  not  only  by  the 
Indians,  but  by  the  deer,  elk,  and  other  animals,  the  prints  of  whose 
feet  were  thickly  interspersed  in  the  sand  along  the  shore.  I  also  con- 
jectured from  the  many  recent  tracks  both  to  and  from  the  water,  that 
this  was  a  favourite  haunt  at  which  they  slaked  their  thirst,  as  the 
banks,  except  at  certain  places,  rose  high  and  precipitately. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Willows  and  cotton - 
wood  trees  bordered  the  stream  in  thick  lines,  while  forests,  in  which 
the  plane-tree  rose  conspicuously,  stretched  themselves  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  in  broken  and  diversified  masses.  At  one 
moment  the  eye  fell  on  undulating  and  park-like  ground,  and  then 
ntted  on  the  prairie,  flat  as  a  fish  pond.  Here  the  river  broke  into  wide 
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and  long  reaches,  where  sandbars  rose  to  make  the  surrounding  water 
look  more  bright  and  shining.  Then  gliding  from  the  broad  channel 
it  dashed  into  a  deep  and  rapid  current,  and  sped  on  its  solitary  way, 
through  the  wilderness,  as  it  had  done  from  the  moment  the  Almighty 
hand  had  willed  its  course. 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  purple,  crimson, 
and  golden-tinted  clouds,  and  already  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall 
thickly  around.  For,  unlike  the  eastern  hemisphere,  the  waning  day 
in  the  far  west  gives  little  notice  of  its  decline.  There  is  none  of  that 
gradual  drawing  in  of  night's  curtains,  which  we  know  by  the  name  of 
twilight ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  striking  to  the  stranger  than  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  night  succeeds  the  day. 

In  the  hope  of  bringing  down  a  head  or  two  of  game  which,  from 
what  I  had  seen,  I  considered  most  probable  would  approach  this  part 
of  the  river  to  drink  in  the  course  of  the  night,  I  determined  to  become 
a  patient  watcher  for  my  anticipated  victory,  and  climbed  a  neighbour- 
ing cotton- wood  tree  so  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the  animal  s  acute 
powers  of  winding  an  enemy.  I  had  not  been,  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
poised  between  heaven  and  earth  for  more  than  half-an-hour,  with  nty 
rifle  resting  across  my  knee,  when  a  rustling  in  the  thicket,  not  many 
yards  distant,  announced  the  approach  of  something.  The  moon's  rays 
had  began  to  be  reflected  brightly  in  the  water,  and  I  could  discern 
objects  distinctly  enough  for  some  twenty  paces,  but  neither  the  position 
nor  the  light  were  favourable  for  rendering  a  nice  aim  more  than  ex- 
tremely problematical.  However,  upon  the  intimation  which  the  part- 
ing brushwood  gave  me,  I  brought  both  the  triggers  with  a  dick-click 
upon  the  full  cock,  and,  with  a  quickly  beating  heart,  waited  for  what 
Fate  might  assign  to  their  preparation.  In  a  pinch  of  seconds,  and 
before  there  was  much  time  to  speculate  upon  the  kind  of  game  which 
now  gave  itself  to  view,  as  it  loomed  from  the  cover,  I  saw  the  fine  and 
noble  form  of  a  royal  elk  walk  leisurely  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
begin  to  suck  in  a  long  and  refreshing  draught.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  bring  Mr.  Lancaster  to  my  shoulder  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  ; 
but  greatly  to  my  chagrin,  as  I  was  doing  this  with  as  much  speed  as 
the  necessity  of  observing  a  perfect  silence  in  every  movement  demanded, 
I  saw  the  stately  creature  throw  his  huge  antlers  back  upon  his  haunch, 
and  striding  forwards,  plunge  into  the  deep  water.  For  a  few  yards 
his  head  was  visible,  and  stood  out  clearly  against  the  light  as  he  struck 
out  boldly  for  the  opposite  shore ;  but  deeming  it  prudent  to  reserve  my 
shot,  I  "  recovered  arms,"  and  contented  myself  by  watching  his  pro- 
gress across  the  moon-lit  and  shining  reach.  To  my  left,  and  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  river,  was  a  long  sand  bar,  which  broke  the  stream 
into  two  currents,  and  to  this  the  elk  pointed  with  rapid  strokes  from 
his  strong  and  sinewy  limbs.  Upon  gaining  the  shoal  he  bounded  upon 
it,  and,  simultaneously  with  landing,  sent  forth  a  call  in  long,  tremu- 
lous notes,  which  sounded  unearthly  loud  at  that  hour,  as  they  reverbe- 
rated far  away  in  the  distance.  Again  his  invitation,  or  challenge,  was 
thrown  upon  the  wind,  but  as  neither  friend  nor  foe  entered  an  appear* 
ance,  it  is  beyond  my  ken  to  decide  which  of  the  two  antagonistic  sen- 
sibilities dictated  the  tone.  At  length,  after  repeating  the  cry  several 
times,  and,  probably,  convinced  with  the  utter  uselessness  of  exercising 
his  tongue  without  a  listener,  he.  again  glided  into  the  water  on  his  way- 
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back  to  the  shore  which  he  had  quitted.  Every  yard  brought  him  nearer 
to  where  I  sat  perched  up  aloft,  and  never  did  I  feel  greater  satisfac- 
tion at  having  been  patient,  than  when  I  saw  that  he  would  probably 
land  within  a  dozen  yards  of  where  I  was  stationed. 

On  he  came  sailing  gracefully  forwards,  and  as  he  buffetted  the 
water  before  him,  I  could  see  it  break  like  bars  of  silver  against  his 
chest.  A  few  more  lusty  strokes  and  he  was  upon  the  shore,  on  the 
boundary  of  the  shade  cast  by  the  tree  I  occupied.  Nothing  could  be 
more  favorable  for  a  shot,  and  getting  a  clear  sight  at  his  shoulder,  1 
essayed  my  best  endeavour,  coupled  with  an  equally  good  intention,  to 
place  a  stopper  upon  his  further  movements  by  planting  a  bullet  just 
behind  it. 

Crack  went  Mr.  Lancaster  and  down  came  the  elk.  At  some  little 
risk  of  meeting  with  a  contusion  or  two,  1  dropped  from  my  bow  on  to 
the  ground  with  more  eagerness  than  prudence  in  the  movement,  and 
reeling  upon  my  feet,  drew  my  knife  and  hurried  towards  my  stricken 
victim.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  was  upon  his  legs  again,  and  with 
a  mighty  spring,  cleared  the  open  space  and  swept  into  the  thicket  like 
a  meteor.  A  random  shot  followed  in  his  wake ;  btit  with  little  chance 
of  proving  an  effective  one. 

Muttering  an  earnest  ejaculation  at  the  unexpected  slippery  turn 
which  fortune  had  given  me  in  the  very  nick  of  expected  triumph,  I  still 
felt  assured  that  the  elk  was  mortally  wounded,  and  could  not  pene- 
trate any  great  distance  through  th  ?  brushwood.  To  search  for  him, 
however,  was  impracticable  before  daybreak,  and  I  thought  it  not  un- 
likely that  the  hunting  party  might  feel  indisposed  to  delay  the  march 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  finding  the  carcase.  Desirous,  however,  of 
possessing  myself  of  the  game,  and  indulging  in  that  feeling  which 
every  sportsman  entertains  upon  bagging  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  I 
aroused  Hawkeye  from  his  slumbers  an  hour  before  the  lark,  when  the 
east  began  to  be  streaked  with  the  first  tinge  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  model  of  an  Osage  stretched  his  limbs,  shook  himself,  yawned, 
and  briefly  asked  "  What's  up  ?" 

Having  informed  him  of  my  desire  that  we  should  start  in  quest  of 
the  elk,  whose  anticipated  death  he  had  learned  from  me,  upon  gaining 
my  tent  the  previous  night,  he  flatly  declined  to  take  any  share  in  the 
proceeding. 

"  No  use,"  said  he,  wrapping  his  blanket  more  tightly  over  his  head 
and  shoulders, «'  no  use  to  find  elk,  Major.  We  shan't  stay  doo  eat  him." 
"  But  the  women  will,"  urged  I. 

"  Then  let  'em  find  dat  eats,"  rejoined  Hawkeye,  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  ground  again,  he  quietly  rolled  himself  over,  and  settled 
himself  for  a  more  lengthened  sleep. 

Seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  make  any  second  attempt  with  my  trusty 
retainer,  in  his  present  indolent  humour,  I  started  accompanied  only 
by  Adonis,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  get  on  the  trail  without  further 
or  better  assistance. 

Knowing  almost  to  a  yard  where  the  elk  entered  the  thicket,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making  a  beginning ;  but  the  ground 
was  too  hard  for  any  foot-prints  of  the  animal  to  be  left  as  a  guide  to 
the  line  he  had  taken.  Scarcely,  however,  bad  we  penetrated  a  dozen 
pace*  through  the  clinging  hop  and  grape  vines  which  interlaced  each 
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other,  and  clung  to  every  under  bough  and  twig,  than  I  saw  large  spots 
of  blood  on  the  rank  and  tall  grass  at  our  feet.  Convinced  now  that 
we  were  right,  I  hurried  forward  as  fast  as  the  entangled  nature  of  the 
track  allowed  me,  directed  by  the  increasing  signs  of  the  stricken 
game,  and  the  herbage  plentifully  besprinkled  with  the  sanguinary  fluid, 
led  me  to  think  that  we  should  soon  come  upon  the  object  of  our  search. 
At  one  place,  indeed,  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  struggling  with  diffi- 
culties, for  the  grass  was  beaten  down,  as  if  he  had  paused  in  his 
flight  and  reeled  from  weakness,  and  the  blood-stained  ground  gave 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  current  of  his  life  was  ebbing  fast.  A  few 
yards  from  this,  with  his  head  resting  between  the  forked  branches  of  a 
sapling  oak,  through  which  he  had  blindly  endeavoured  to  force  his  way, 
I  caught  sight  of  my  noble  victim— his  eyes  bleared  with  the  film  of 
death,  and  his  limbs  stiffened  on  the  green  sward.  The  ball  had  taken 
an  oblique  direction  through  his  lungs,  and  thus,  although  mortally 
wounded,  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  some  distance  before  he  dropped. 

With  no  maudliu  sentiments  at  having  brought  down  as  noble  an  elk 
as  ever  bounded  through  a  forest  glade,  I  directed  Adonis  to  cut  a  ge- 
nerous allowance  from  his  well-fattened  haunch,  resolving  to  break  my 
fast  with  as  dainty  a  dish  as  was  ever  set  before  prince  or  alderman,  be- 
fore crossing  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas. 


THE  VICTORIES  OF  THE  MONTH* 

If  heathen  symbols  were  in  fashion  among  the  English  the  month  of 
February  might  certainly  be  typified  by  the  winged  figure  of  Victory.  In 
every  year  and  in  every  climate,  for  the  past  half  century,  February  has 
been  eminently  distinguished  as  a  month  of  warlike  successes.  It  is 
undoubtedly,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  very  favourable  for  military 
and  naval  operations,  but  operations  and  triumphs  are  not  always,  even 
with  ourselves,  synonymous  terms.  The  best  laid  schemes — sustained 
by  indomitable  gallantry — have  at  other  periods  of  the  year  failed  of  suc- 
cess. Unforeseen  disasters  have  occurred ;  obstacles  have  suddenly  pre- 
sented themselves  ;  unexpected  accessions  of  strength  have  given  our  ene- 
mies temporary  advantages.  But,  in  February,  good  fortune  has  invariably 
crowned  all  our  efforts  both  by  sea  and  land.  She  has  been  to  the 
soldier  and  sailor  what  August  is  to  the  farmer — the  season  of  harvest — 
the  period  of  fruition.  Though  the  shortest  month  in  the  year,  she 
has  contrived  to  compress  in  her  twenty-nine  days  more  achievements 
than  any  of  her  longer  sisters. 

Let  us  begin  by  taking  a  glance  at  our  naval  victories. 

We  pass  over  such  "  unconsidered  trifles"  as  the  capture  of  the  French 
frigate  Pallas  in  1800 ;  and  the  Junon,  off  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  1809, 
for  in  these  instances  ours  was,  by  far,  the  superior  force  in  men  and 
metal.  Such  things  are  matters  of  course,  and  might  have  befallen  any 
nation  under  the  sun.  Neither  need  we  bestow  much  attention  upon 
the  small  boat  actions  recorded  in  naval  history.  Our  time  may  be  more 
worthily  employed  in  recalling  such  gallant  and  desperate  affairs  as  the 
capture  of  Ghristophe's  frigate  the  Amethyste  (previously  the  French 
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40*gun  frigate  Felicit6)  by  the  Southampton,  Si,  Captain  Yeo,  in  1812. 
The  action  lasted  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  and  eventuated  in  the 
loss  of  105  men  killed  and  125  wounded,  out  of  a  crew  of  700  men. 
Six  years  previously  the  same  latitude  witnessed  still  more  remarkable, 
because  more  extensive,  operations.  In  the  Bay  of  San  Domingo,  the 
intrepid  Sir  John  Duckworth,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  one  ship  of  80 

Sins,  five  of  74,  one  of  64,  and  one  frigate,  either  captured,  drove  on 
ore,  or  destroyed  a  French  squadron  of  seven  vessels,  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Lerpeques,  composed  of  a  ship  of  1 20  guns,  one  of  80,  and 
three  of  74.  The  conflict,  usually  known  as  the  Battle  of  San 
Domingo,  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  lasting  less  than  two  hours. 
Another  dashing  affair,  which  occurred  in  1801,  was  that  between  the 
French  40-gun  frigate,  Africaine,  and  the  36-gun  frigate,  Phoebe.  The 
action  lasted  two  hours,  when  the  French  frigate  was  taken  with  the 
loss  of  200  men  killed  and  143  wounded,  out  of  a  complement  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifteen,  including  400  troops. 

But  the  crowning  naval  event,  of  which  February  must  ever  be  held 
in  respect  by  Englishmen,  is  the  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent—the  battle 
which  seriously  affected  the  power  of  Spain — gave  a  title  to  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  naval  heroes — and  is  im memorably  associated  with 
the  courage  and  disinterestedness  of  the  immortal  Nelson.  Fifteen 
British  sau  of  the  line,  on  that  occasion,  opposed  themselves  to  a  fleet  of 
twenty-six  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  and  twelve  frigates,  and  in  spite  of 
the  vast  disparity  of  force,  captured  two  ships  of  1 12  guns  each,  one  of 
80  guns,  and  one  of  74  guns.  We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  repro- 
ducing James's  commentary  upon  the  battle : — 

"  The  most  striking  feature  in  this  highly  important  victory  is  the  boldness 
that  prompted  the  attack.  Another  commander  might  have  paused  ere  with 
15  sail  of  the  line  he  ran  into  the  midst  of  25 ;  and  then  the  separated  ships 
would  have  closed,  and  the  enemy's  line  been  too  compact  to  be  attempted 
with  any  hope  of  success.  But  Sir  John  Jervis,  relying  upon  the  firmness  of 
his  band,  and  viewing  with  the  eye  of  a  practised  seaman,  the  loose  and  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  foe,  resolved  at  once  to  profit  by  it ;  he  rushed  on  and 
conquered.  That,  as  usually  asserted,  he  broke  the  enemy's  line,  cannot  be 
said ;  for  there  was  no  line  to  be  broken.  An  acknowledgment  which  the 
gallant  admiral  was  more  ready  to  make  than  any  of  his  commentators ;  for 
m  one  of  his  letters  relative  to  some  charge  that  had  been  made  against  a 
Spanish  Rear*  Admiral  engaged  in  the  fleet,  Sir  John  says, 4 1  am  ignorant  in 
what  part  of  the  Spanish  fine,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  Morales  served.'  Sir 
John,  in  fact,  chose  the  proper  moment  for  advancing ;  he  had  a  leader  who 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  flinch  or  hang  back ;  and  he  had  all  about  him 
emulous  to  follow  the  example  set  them  by  Captain  Ironbridge. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  front  put  on  by  the  British  was  enough  to 
sink  the  heart  of  the  Spaniards ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  true 
valour,  to  daunt  by  its  intrepidity,  and  to  begin  to  subdue  ere  it  begins  to 
combat.  If  the  Spanish  were  in  confusion  at  the  commencement,  tbey  were 
still  more  so  during  the  progress  of  the  action.  Their  ships  were  so  huddled 
together  that  if  a  shot  did  not  strike  one  it  was  almost  sure  to  strike  another, 
and  many  of  the  ships  were  unable  to  fire  at  all  without  firing,  as  they  fre- 
quently did,  into  their  comrades.  All  this  disorder  infused  additional  con- 
fidence into  the  British ;  and  they  4  rattled  through  the  business  more  as  if 
H  were  a  game  of  harmless  sport  than  one  in  which  the  hazard  thrown  waa 
for  Kfe  or  death.'  At  length  the  separated  divisions  got  together  and  the 
Spanish  Admiral  formed  his  ships  in  line.   Instantly  the  British  Admiral 
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assembled  his  scattered  ships  and  soon  formed  them  in  equal  if  not  better 
order.  Each  party  then  drew  off,  the  one  to  lament,  the  other  to  exult,  orer 
the  occurrences  of  the  day. 

"  The  acknowledged  crippled  state  of  the  Santisima  Trinidada,  and'of  one 
or  two  other  ships  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  close  of  the  action,  rendered  it 
doubtful  whether  more  might  not  have  been  done  had  the  British  fleet  con- 
tinued in  pursuit.  Night,  it  was  true,  was  coming  on ;  but  it  was  that  very 
night  which  would  have  brought  the  two  fleets  nearer  to  an  equality.  The 
greater  tbe  difficulties  of  manoeuvring  the  greater  were  the  chances  in  favour 
of  the  British ;  and  with  12  ships  formed  as  British  ships  usually  are  formed, 
it  is  a  question  whether,  when  the  darkness  of  a  February  night  added  its 
horrors  to  the  destructive  broadsides  of  a  gallant  and  well  disciplined  though 
numerically  inferior  enemy,  the  Spanish  Admiral  would  not  have  abandoned 
the  whole  of  his  crippled  ships  to  the  conquerors." 

The  share  which  Nelson  had  in  this  conflict  was  greater  than  was 
generally  supposed  at  the  time,  because  sufficiently  conspicuous  notice 
was  not  taken  of  him  in  the  despatches  of  Sir  John  Jervis.  Without, 
however,  going  into  that  part  of  the  question  we  must  indulge  ourselves 
(and  our  readers)  with  one  more  quotation  from  James,  presenting,  ms 
it  were,  an  interesting  episode  in  a  never-to-be  forgotten  action :—  . 

"As  soon  as  the  Excellent  was  sufficiently  advanced,  to  be  clear  of  her, 
the  captain  luffed  up  as  close  to  the  wind  as  her  shattered  condition  would 
admit ;  when  her  foretopmaet,  which  had  already  been  severely  shot  through, 
fell  over  tbe  side.  In  this  unmanageable  state,  with  her  wheel  shot  away, 
and  all  her  sails,  shrouds  and  remaining  rigging  more  or  less  cut ;  with  tbe 
Blenheim  ahead,  and  the  Culloden  crippled  astern,  no  alternative  remained 
but  to  board  the  Spanish  two-decker.  As  a  well-judged  preparative  the 
captain  re-opened  within  less  than  20  yards,  her  larboard  broadside,  the 
heavy  Are  from  which  the  San  Nicolas  returned  with  spirit  for  several  minutes ; 
when  the  captain  suddenly  putting  her  helm  a-starboard  and  on  coming  to 
hooked  with  her  larboard  cat-head  the  starboard  quarter  gallery  of  the  San 
Nicolas  and  with  her  sprit-sailyard  the  latter's  rigging.  We  prefer  giving 
what  immediately  ensued  in  the  words  of  Commodore  Nelson  himself—'  The 
soldiers  of  tbe  69tb,f  he  sayp, 1  with  an  alacrity  which  will  ever  do  them  credit,* 
and  Lieutenant  Pearson  of  the  same  regiment,  were  almost  the  foremost  on 
this  service.  The  first  man  who  jumped  into  the  enemy's  mizen  chains  was 
Captain  Berry,  late  my  first  lieutenant — (Captain  Miller  was  in  tbe  very  act 
of  going  also  but  I  directed  him  to  remain),  he  was  supported  from  our  sprit- 
sailyard,  which  hooked  in  the  mizen  rigging.  A  soldier  of  the  69th  regiment 
having  broke  the  upper  quarter  gallery  window,  I  jumped  in  myself  and  was 
followed  by  others  as  fast  as  possible.  I  found  the  cabin  doors  fastened, 
and  some  Spanish  officers  fired  their  pistols,  but  having  broke  open  the  door? 
the  soldiers  fired ;  and  the  Spanish  brigadier  (commodore  with  a  distinguish* 
ing  pennant)  fellas  retreating  to  the  quarter  deck.  T  pushed  immediately 
onwards  for  the  quarter  deck,  where  I  found  Captain  Berry  in  possession  of 
the  poop  and  the  Spanish  ensign  hauling  down.  I  passed  with  my  people 
and  Lieutenant  Pearson  on  the  larboard  gangway  to  the  forecastle,  where  I 
met  two  or  three  Spanish  officers — prisoners  to  my  seamen — they  delivered 
me  their  swords.  A  fire  of  pistols  or  muskets  opening  from  the  Admiral's 
stern  gallery  of  the  San  Josef,  I  directed  the  soldiers  to  fire  into  her  stern ; 
and  calling  to  Captain  Miller  ordered  him  to  send  more  men  into  the  San 
Nicolas ;  and  directed  my  men  to  board  the  first  rate,  which  was  done  in  an 
instant,  Captain  Berry  assisting  me  into  the  main  chains.  At  this  moment 
a  Spanish  officer  looked  over  the  quarter-deck  rail  and  said  they  surrendered. 
From  this  most  welcome  intelligence  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on  the 
quarter-deck ;  where  the  Spanish  captain  with  a  bow  presented  me  his  sword, 
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and  said  the  Admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds.  I  asked  kirn  on  his  honour 
if  the  ship  was  surrendered.  He  declared  she  was ;  on  which  I  gave  him 
my  hand  and  desired  him  to  call  on  his  officers  and  ship's  company  and  tell 
them  of  it,  which  he  did  ;  and  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanish  first-rate, 
extravagant  as  the  story  may  seem,  did  I  receive  the  swords  of  vanquished 
Spaniards ;  which,  as  I  received,  I  gave  to  William  Tearney,  one  of  my  barge- 
men ;  who  put  them  with  the  greatest  sang-froid  under  his  arm.  I  was  sur  • 
roanded  by  Captain  Berry,  Lieutenant  Pearson  of  the  69th  Regiment,  John 
Sykes,  John  Thomson,  Francis  Cooke,  all  old  acquaintances;  and  several 
other  brave  men,  seamen  and  soldiers.   Thus  fell  these  ships.1' 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  that  we 
have  left  ourselves  little  room  for  a  minute  notice  of  other  naval  affairs, 
most  of  which  were  highly  creditable  to  our  arms.  For  instance  :  there 
was  the  capture  of  the  French  32-gun  frigate  Psyche,  by  the  San  Fio- 
renzo,  36,  after  a  gallant  defence  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  a  loss 
of  fifty-seven  killed  and  seventy  wounded ;  the  defeat  of  the  French  40 
gun  frigate,  Clorinde,  by  the  Eurotus, ;  the  capture  of  the  French  40- 
gun  frigate,  Forte,  by  the  Sybille,  38,  after  an  action  of  two  hours  and 
a  half,  and  a  loss  of  sixty-five  killed  and  eighty  wounded ;  the  taking  of 
the  Rivoli,  French  74,  by  the  Victorious,  74,  after  an  action,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste,  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  loss  of  400  killed  and 
wounded.  All  these  incidents  are  recorded  by  the  historian  with  a  just 
pride  in  the  intrepidity  and  skill  of  the  British  Navy.  And  to  them 
might  be  added,  with  almost  equal  satisfaction,  the  cutting-out  (in 
February,  1804,  of  the  Curieux,  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  Harbour, 
Martinique,  by  the  boats  of  the  Centaur,  74,  after  a  gallant  resistance  ; 
the  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the  squadron  under  Sir  J. 
T.  Duckworth ;  the  destruction  of  three  French  frigates  at  Sables 
d'Olonne,  by  the  squadron  under  Rear- Admiral  Stopford  ;  the  capture 
of  the  island  of  Ponza,  &c,  &c 

The  military  victories  of  February  take  in  the  scope  of  nearly  every 
corner  of  the  known  world.  In  the  East  Indies  our  troops  captured  the 
important  fortresses  of  Adjeeghur,  Nowaparra,  Kalonga,  Pallee,  Ahme- 
dabad,  and  Raj  pore,  in  Raj  poo  tana  ;  and  fought  the  desperate  battles  of 
Muck  wan  pore,  Sobraon,  Evajerat,  and  Meanee.  In  the  Western  hemi- 
•phere  our  arms  were  triumphant  at  Monte  Video,  Ogsdenburgh,  and 
Trinidad.  Batavia  fell  to  our  troops  in  this  remarkable  month !  so  did 
Amboyna,  Kandy,  Martinique,  Colurabo,  and  Guadeloupe— the  latter 
after  nine  days1  operations.  In  the  Peninsula  of  Europe,  Wellington 
nearly  consummated  his  victorious  career  by  the  affair  of  St.  Jean  de  Lux 
and  the  deservedly  medalled  battle  of  Orthes. 

Were  it  compatible  with  our  space  or  scheme,  to  revive  the  account 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  signal  successes,  we  should  be  much  disposed  to 
linger  over  the  capture  of  Kalonga,  the  siege  of  Monte  Video,  the  san- 
guinary battle  of  Sobraon,  the  dashing  affair  at  Meanee,  the  fortunate 
victory  at  Orthes,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Nepaulese  at  Muckwarpore.  It 
was  most  unusual  for  British  Generals  to  meet  with  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance from  the  native  Indian  armies,  and  what  was  more,  with  reverses 
and  repulses.  Yet  such  had  beeu  their  constant  fate  in  the  Nepaul 
country  until  Ochterlony  came  to  the  rescue,  and  overcame  the  hill 
warriors  by  a  happy  combination  of  desperate  valour  and  strategic  skill. 
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Of  Muckwarpore  and  Kalonga  we  have  already  made  mention  in  these 
pages  when  treating  of  the  Nepaulese. 

The  capture  of  Monte  Video  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  was  an  event 
which  occasioned  much  gratification  in  this  country  for  various  reasons, 
independently  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  siege.  The 
General  Order  of  the  Commander  of  the  forces,  issued  on  the  spot,  was 
remarkable  for  its  euthusiasm  and  its  kindly  tone.  It  is  probably  not 
remembered  at  this  moment — so  many  stirring  events  having  occurred 
intermediately  to  obliterate  it  from  recollection,  we  therefore  give  it  in- 
sertion, because  it  is  a  document  worthy  of  being  taken  as  a  model  by 
many  of  our  colder  modern  commanders. 

General  Oadbbs. 

<<  Head-Quarters,  Monte  Video,  Feb.  4th,  1807 
"  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  when  he  reflects  on  the  very  extraordinary 
exertions,  and  the  superior  gallantry  of  the  army  yesterday,  when  he  adverts 
to  the  important  consequences  that  have  resulted  from  their  success,  is  at  a 
loss  for  words  to  express  his  sense  of  their  services.    He  was  aware,  when  he 

Sointed  them  to  the  assault,  that  they  had  great  difficulties  to  surmount  and 
angers  to  brave ;  but  he  could  not  foresee  the  almost  impracticability  of 
their  gaining  an  entrance,  or  the  obstinacy  and  skill  of  the  defence ;  but  no- 
thing could  withstand  their  determined  bravery,  and  their  country  has 
obtained  by  their  valour  the  important  fortress  of  Monte  Video. 

"  Though  every  corps  was  equally  brave  and  equally  forward,  it  waa  the 
glorious  let  of  the  Rifle  corps,  the  Light  Infantry,  the  Grenadiers  of  the  38th 
regiment,  first  to  mount  the  breach,  and  first  to  rush  into  the  town.  His 
thanks  are,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  due  to  them,  and  particularly  their 
leaders ;  to  Major  Gardner,  of  the  Rifle  corps ;  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Brownrigg, 
and  Major  Trotter,  of  the  Light  Battalion  ;  to  Major  Campbell,  and  Major 
Tucker,  of  the  Grenadiers ;  and  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Vassal,  and  Major  Nugent, 
of  the  38th. 

"  These  corps  were  most  ably  supported  by  the  40th  regiment  (under 
Major  Dairy m pie),  which,  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  gallantry,  passed 
twice  through  the  enemy's  destructive  fire,  to  find  out  the  breach  ;  the  87th 
regiment  (under  Lieut.-Colonel  Butler  and  Major  Miller),  were  equally  for- 
ward, and,  to  their  great  credit  it  must  be  noticed,  that  though  they  were 
posted  at  the  North  Gate,  and  were  to  rush  into  the  town  when  it  should  be 
opened  by  the  troops  that  entered  at  the  breach,  their  ardour  would  not  allow 
them  to  wait — they  scaled  the  walls  and  opened  themselves  a  passage. 

44  The  dispositions  for  the  attack,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  employed 
were  entrusted  to  Colonel  Brown ;  and  the  General  has  particular  pleasure  in 
assuring  that  valuable  and  gallant  officer,  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  best  thanks 
for  his  judgment  in  planning  them,  and  cool  gallantry  in  executing  them, 

"  Gratified,  as  the  General  certainly  is,  at  the  honours  gained  by  the  troops 
under  his  command,  he  feels  most  severely  the  loss  of  the  gallant  soldiers  who 
fell ;  he  regrets  more  particularly  the  death  of  Major  Dalrymple,  of  the  40th, 
and  the  severe  wounds  of  Lieut.-Colonels  Vassal  and  Brownrigg,  and  he 
assures  those  officers,  that,  though  he  shall  derive  much  comfort  when  auy 
wounded  officer  is  reported  well,  their  perfect  recovery  is  the  object  of  his 
greatest  anxiety  and  warmest  wishes. 

"J.  Bbadfokd,  Dept.  Adj. -Gen." 

Of  a  piece  with  the  foregoing  order,  in  the  generosity  of  its  tone,  is 
the  following,  issued  after  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  in  anticipation  of 
the  receipt  of  the  reports  from  the  commanders  of  divisions  and 
brigades : — 
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"Head- Quarters,  Beau  Vallon,  Guadaloupe,  Feb.  5th,  1850. 

M  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  not  being  vet  in  possession  of  official  re- 
ports from  the  General  Officers  commanding  divisions  and  brigades,  intended 
to  have  deferred  adverting  in  public  orders  to  the  high  sense  he  entertains 
of  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  the  Generals,  the  Staff,  the  officers  of  all 
ranks,  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  now  serving 
under  his  immediate  command,  until  the  final  reduction  of  this  important 
colony ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Royal  York  Rangers,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Henderson,  effected,  in  the  presence  of  Brigadier- General  Wale,  com- 
manding the  reserve,  of  which  corps  this  regiment  constitutes  the  principal 
part,  has  been  of  a  nature  so  brilliant  and  so  decisive  in  its  effects,  that  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  feels  it  his  duty  to  return  his  thanks  in  this  public 
manner  to  Brigadier-General  Wale,  to  Major  Henderson,  and  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  York  Rangers,  for  their  distinguished  valour  in 
forcing  the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments  and  fastnesses  in  the  woods  and 
mountains,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  instant,  turning  the  left  of  their  posi- 
tion, securing  and  maintaining  the  heights  which  commanded  it;  and  the 
General  is  not  less  sensible  of  the  merits  and  discipline  of  this  young  corps, 
in  having,  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  after  having  been  deprived  of  the 
talents  and  experience  of  the  Brigadier-General,  and  of  Major  Henderson, 
their  commanding  officers,  both  of  whom  were  carried  off  the  field  wounded 
during  the  night,  persisted  in  completing  the  important  objects  arising  from 
their  position,  by  detaching,  under  their  Captains,  whose  individual  merits 
he  cannot  at  this  moment  designate,  and  driving  the  enemy  from  his  bat- 
teries, opening  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Noziere  to  the  army,  which  was 
not  to  be  forced  in  front. 

"  Such  a  service  is  a  precious  deposit  in  the  history  of  any  corps,  and  cannot 
fail  being  honoured  with  some  signal  mark  of  the  approbation  of  their  king 
and  country ;  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  trusts  that  the  state  of  dis- 
cipline of  this  regiment,  its  distinguished  merits  last  campaign  in  maintain- 
ing Fort  Edward,  under  the  ordnance  of  Port  Desais,  and  the  exertions  of 
Major  Henderson,  its  commanding  officer,  on  that  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, will  secure  to  this  officer  all  that  consideration  and  promotion  which  his 
uncommon  services  so  highly  entitle  him  to.** 

The  battles  of  Meanee  and  Sobraon  will  ever  occupy  proud  places  in 
our  military  history.  The  former  completed  the  subjugation  of  a 
faithless  triad  of  princes,  and  transferred  to  the  humane  rule  of  Great 
Britain  a  vast  tract  of  country,  which  had  long  been  ridden  over 
rough-shod  for  the  selfish  gratification  of  its  governors*  The  Shikar- 
sahs  of  Scinde  recalled  the  feudal  times  of  our  own  country,  when 
naif  the  land  was  devoted  to  a  vast  game  preserve  for  the  special  be- 
half of  royalty.  The  Beloochies  were  not  attached  to  the  Ameers  by 
those  ties  which  ordinarily  link  the  chieftain  and  his  tribe.  They 
feared  and  obeyed,  but  they  did  not  love.  Nevertheless,  they  fought 
with  headlong  courage  at  Meanee,  and  only  surrendered  life  when  the 
bayonet  was  at  their  breasts.  The  battle  was  brief,  but  bloody — 
2,000  disciplined  troops  annihilated  and  put  to  flight  a  force  of  ten 
times  their  strength.  In  a  few  short  hours  Sir  Charles  Napier  con- 
quered a  province.,  and,  in  a  few  months  subsequently,  entirely  recon- 
ciled the  people  to  a  change  of  rule. 

Sobraon  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  victories  which  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  the  bayonet.  The  power  of  the  artillery  of  Gough 
and  Hardinge  was  insufficient  to  silence  the  batteries  erected  by  a 
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skilful  Spanish  engineer  around  the  tete  du  pont  which  covered  the  pas- 

E across  the  Sutledge.  The  charge  at  length  became  necessary,  and 
intly  did  the  troops  carry  the  whole  of  the  extensive  works,  in  the 
of  the  galling  and  destructive  fire  of  resolute  and  numerous  foes. 
It  will  long  be  lamented  that  the  power  of  the  Sikhs  was  not  entirely 
extinguished  at,  or  soon  after,  that  remarkable  victory.  Lord  Har- 
dinge's  ill-judged  mercy  was  the  cause  of  the  later  outbreak,  which  it 
required  a  siege,  a  victory,  and  two  partial  defeats,  entirely  to  sup- 
press. 

The  fight  of  Orthes,  in  February,  1814,  will  be  numbered  in  after 
ages— as  it  has  been  justly  numbered  in  this — among  the  battles  which 
demonstrated  the  "  master  spirit  in  war  "  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  sudden  passage  of  the  Gave  below  Orthes,  thus  depriving  Soult  of 
the  opportunity  of  falling  upon  the  allies  with  advantage,  completed 
the  proofs  cited  by  Napier,  that  the  Duke  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
cree the  intuitive  perceptions  which  distinguish  the  greatest  generals. 
We  do  not  think  we  can  better  terminate  the  records  of  victory  for 
which  the  Februaries  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  celebrated, 
than  by  repeating  the  account  of  the  battle  supplied  by  the  eloquent 
and  perspicuous  author  of  the  "  Peninsular  War.'1 

"Battle  or  Obthks. 

"  During  the  whole  morning  a  slight  skirmish,  with  now  and  then  a  cannon- 
shot,  had  been  going  on  with  the  third  division  on  the  right,  and  the  French 
cavalry  at  times  pushed  parties  forward  on  each  flank,  but  at  nine  o'clock 
Wellington  commenced  the  real  attack.   The  third  and  sixth  divisions  won, 
without  difficulty,  the  lower  part  of  the  ridges  opposed  to  them,  and  endea- 
voured to  extend  their  left  along  the  French  front  with  a  sharp  fire  of 
musquetry ;  but  the  main  battle  was  on  the  other  flank.   There  General 
Cole,  keeping  Anson's  brigade  of  the  fourth  division  in  reserve,  assailed  St. 
Boers  with  Ross's  British  brigade  and  Vasconcella's  Portuguese ;  his  object 
was  to  get  on  to  the  open  ground  beyond  it,  but  fierce  and  slaughtering  was 
the  struggle.  Five  times  breaking  through  the  scattered  houses  did  Ross  carry 
bis  battle  into  the  wider  space  beyond ;  yet,  even  as  the  troops  issued  forth 
the  French  guns  from  the  open  hill  smote  them  in  front  and  the  reserved 
battery  on  the  Dux  road  swept  through  them  with  grape  from  flank  to  flank. 
And  then  Taupin's  supporting  masses  rushed  forwards  with  a  wasting  fire, 
and  lapping  the  flanks  with  skirmishers,  which,  poured  along  the  ravines  on 
either  hand,  forced  the  shattered  columns  back  into  the  village.    It  was  in 
vain  that  with  desperate  valour,  the  allies,  time  after  time,  broke  through  the 
narrow  way,  and  struggled  to  spread  a  front  beyond.    Ross  fell  dangerously 
wounded,  and  Taupin,  whose  troops  were  clustered  thickly  and  well-sup- 
ported, defied  their  utmost  efforts.   Nor  was  Soult  less  happy  on  the  other 
side.    The  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  the  third  and  sixth 
divisions  to  engage  many  men  at  once,  so  that  no  progress  was  made ;  and 
one  small  detachment  which  Picton  extended  to  his  left,  having  made  an 
attempt  to  gain  the  smaller  tongue  jutting  out  from  the  central  hill,  was 
suddenly  charged  as  it  neared  the  summit  by  Foy,  and  driven  down  again 
in  confusion,  losing  several  prisoners.    When  the  combat  had  thus  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury  on  the  side  of  St.  Boes  for  about  three  hours, 
Lord  Wellington  sent  a  cacadore  regiment  of  the  light  division  from  the 
Roman  camp  to  protect  the  right  flank  of  Ross's  brigade  against  the  French 
skirmishers.   But  this  was  of  no  avail ;  for  Vasconcella's  Portuguese,  unable 
to  sustain  the  violence  of  the  enemy  any  longer,  gave  way  in  disorder,  and 
the  French  pouring  on,  the  British  troops  retreated  through  St.  Boes  with 
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difficulty.  As  this  happened  at  the  moment  when  the  detachment  on 
Picton's  left  was  repulsed,  victory  seemed  to  declare  for  the  French,  and 
Soult,  conspicuous  on  his  commanding  open  hill,  the  knot  of  all  his  com- 
binations, seeing  his  enemies  thus  broken  and  thrown  backwards  on  each 
side,  put  all  his  reserves  in  movement  to  complete  the  success.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment  he  smote  his  thigh,  exclaiming,  '  At 
last  I  have  him ! '  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  it  was  no  vain-glorious  speech, 
for  the  moment  was  most  dangerous.  There  was,  however,  a  small,  black 
cloud  rising  just  beneath  him,  unheeded  at  first  amidst  the  thundering  din 
and  tumult  that  now  shook  the  field  of  battle,  but  which  soon  burst  with  ir- 
resistible violence.  Wellington,  seeing  that  St.  Boes  was  impregnable,  had 
suddenly  changed  his  plan  of  battle.  Supporting  Ross  with  Anson's  bri- 
gade, which  had  not  hitherto  been  engaged,  he  backed  both  with  the 
seventh  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry,  now  forming  one  heavy  body  towards 
the  Dux  road.  Then  he  ordered  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  to  be  thrown 
in  mass  upon  Foy'3  left  flank,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  the  fifty-second 
regiment  down  from  the  Roman  camp,  with  instructions  to  cross  the  marsh 
iu  front,  to  mount  the  French  ridge  beyond,  and  to  assail  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  troops  engaged  with  the  fourth  division  at  St.  Boes.  Colonel  Col- 
borne,  so  often  distinguished  in  this  war,  immediately  led  the  fifty-second 
down,  and  crossed  the  marsh,  under  fire,  the  men  sinking  at  every  step 
above  the  knees,  in  some  places  to  the  middle,  but  still  pressing  forwards, 
with  that  stern  resolution  and  order  to  be  expected  from  the  veterans  of  the 
light  division  soldiers,  who  had  never  yet  met  their  match  in  the  field.  They 
soon  obtained  footing  on  firm  land,  and  ascended  the  heights  in  line,  at  the 
moment  that  Taupin  was  pushing  vigorously  through  St.  Boes ;  Foy  and 
D'Armagnac,  hitherto  more  than  masters  of  their  positions,  being  at  the 
same  time  seriously  assailed  on  the  other  flauk  by  the  third  and  sixth  divi- 
sions. With  a  mighty  shout,  and  a  rolling  fire,  the  fifty-second  soldiers 
dashed  forward  between  Foy  and  Taupin,  beating  down  a  French  batallion  in 
their  coarse,  and  throwing  everything  before  them  into  disorder.  General 
Bichaud  was  killed  in  Taupin's  division,  Foy  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
his  troops,  discouraged  by  his  fall,  and  by  this  sudden  burst  from  a  quarter 
where  no  enemy  was  expected,  for  the  march  of  the  fifty-second  had  hardly 
been  perceived  save  by  the  skirmishers,  got  into  confusion,  and  the  disorder 
spreading  to  Reille's  wing,  he  also  was  forced  to  fall  back,  and  take  a  new 
position,  to  restore  his  line  of  battle.  The  narrow  pass  behind  St.  Boes  was 
thus  opened,  and  Wellington,  seizing  the  critical  moment,  thrust  the  fourth 
and  seventh  divisions,  Vivian's  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  through 
and  spread  a  front  beyond.   The  victory  was  thus  secured.1' 


Every  sailor,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  landsman,  has  heard  of  the 
interminable  cruize  of  the  Flying  Dutchman — that  hapless  wight  who 
sentenced  himself  to  the  task  of  beating  to  windward  till  the  day  of 
resurrection.  Marryat,  the  prince  of  naval  novelists,  has  told  it  in  all 
its  interesting  horrors,  and  tne  smaller  fry  of  naval  writers  have  each 
in  their  turn  introduced  this  legend  of  the  sea.    But  the  story  of  "  the 
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Dutchman"  is  quite  another  affair,  and  one  which,  hy  gome  unaccount- 
ahle  accident,  escaped  that  chronicler  of  Fisher-lane  when  writing  his 
history  of  "  Poor  Jack."  The  reader  will  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  not 
regret  to  find  that  one  stray  yarn  which  would  have  been  truly  welcome 
to  Marryat,  is  still  not  wholly  lost.  "  Fisher-lane,"  as  all  the  readers 
of  "  Poor  Jack"  know,  was  a  place  of  considerable  interest ;  and  for  its 
picturesque  qualities  almost  unsurpassed  in  the  purlieus  of  Wapping  or 
WhitechapeL  The  passage  between  the  houses  was  about  ten  feet  in 
width,  but  so  valuable  was  waterside  space  then  considered, .  that  the 
overhanging  gables  of  the  houses  almost  came  in  contact  with  the  heads 
of  the  passers  by.  When  Marryat  described  this  spot,  and  Stanfi eld's 
pencil  immortalised  it,  certain  reforms  had  been  made.  The  houses  had, 
to  some  extent,  been  remodelled,  but  to  the  last  day  of  its  existence  it 
retained  much  of  its  primitive  simplicity.  It  is  now  gone.  The  besom 
of  improvement  has  swept  it  away.    It  has  vanished,  and 

"  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Left  not  a  wreck  behind." 

There  are  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  now  dignified  "  borough" 
who  remember  when  Greenwich,  insignificant  as,  politically  speaking, 
it  then  was,  held  a  good  place  in  the  money  [making  line.  Not  many  years 
ago,  pensions  and  prise-money  made  rich  the  tills  and  fat  the  stomachs 
of  shopkeepers  and  vendors  of  "hot  with"  and  "  cold  without."  Before 
the  railroad,  or  steam  except  from  the  "hot  with,"  or  from  that 
Vessel  which  yields  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  famed  beverage  which 

"  Cheers,  but  not  inebriates," 

Ship  Dock  and  the  open  space  fronting  the  houses  on  the  right-hand, 
presented  a  rich  moving  spectacle.  Cocknies  in  their  vehicles,  comprising 
the  four-in-hand  and  humble  country  jaunting  cart,  or  donkey  chaise, 
might  here  be  seen  delivering  their  freights,  while  the  bay  windows  of 
the  Blue  Anchor,  King's  Head,  and  other  taverns  overhanging  the  foot- 
way, appeared  crowded  with  holiday  folk,  interspersed  with  young 
sailors  from  sea  and  old  from  Greenwich  College ;  and  here  and  there  a 
jolly  marine,  and  not  unfrequently  a  Chelsea  veteran  or  two.  The 
"  Ship"  held  a  more  dignified  rank.  For  a  long  period  the  Ship  ob- 
tained the  first  place  among  Greenwich  taverns ;  and  thither  the  aristo- 
cracy and  more  affluent  classes  freely  resorted. 

Fisher  Lane  was  an  avenue  leading  into  Ship  Dock,  and  was  a 
narrow  strait,  rejoicing  in  a  common  gutter  running  through  its  cen- 
tre, and  discharging  itself  into  a  capacious  drain  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity. The  "  White  Nag"  tavern,  to  which  our  legend  more  imme- 
diately belonged,  was  on  the  southern  side  of  this  gutter.  The  descent 
to  the  floor  of  the  tavern  was  by  two  or  three  steps,  and  during  unu- 
sually high  tides,  was  submerged.  At  other  times,  however,  it  was 
the  scene  of  much  hilarity,  and  some  "  business."  Immediately  op- 
posite the  door  of  the  White  Nag  was  the  entrance  to  a  shipwright's 
yard,  chiefly  for  the  repair  and  building  fishing  smacks*  It  was  also 
a  general  receptacle  for  the  boats,  gear,  and  fishing-tackle,  &c,  used 
by  the  fishing  vessels.  In  the  front  of  this  yard  were  ways  for 
breaming  and  repairing  shipping,  and  a  bustling  scene  was  constantly 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
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The  fishing  business  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing, an  important  item  in  the  trade  of  Greenwich.  Smacks  of  the 
finest  description  then  afloat  belonged  to  this  town,  and  as  nine-tenths 
of  the  cost  of  their  building,  repairing,  and  outfitting,  were  spent  in 
Greenwich,  the  trade  was  of  some  consequence.  But  in  addition  to 
the  fishing  trade,  was  another,  the  returns  from  which  took  a  more 
silent  and  imperceptible  channel.  « Greenwich  Reach"  (extending 
from  the  spot  where  now  is  moored  that  splendid  floating  hospital,  the 
Dreadnought,*  to  East  Greenwich)  was  occupied  almost  exclusively, 
by  Dutch  shipping,  laden  with  corn  and  general  merchandise.  These 
vessels,  as  they  rode  moored  in  tiers,  presented  a  lively  feature  in  the 
daily  river  landscapes ;  and  at  night,  most  interesting  objects  to  certain 
"jolly  young  watermen,"  who  were  often  seen  unmooring  their  boats 
when  no  "  fare"  appeared  to  call  for  their  services.  The  truth  is,  the 
Dutchmen  were  strongly  suspected  of  carrying  certain  commodities  not 
specified  in  the  bills  of  lading,  to  wit,  sundry  cases,  and  five  and  seven 
"  stoup  bottles,"  which  in  all  probability  contained  something  stronger 
(and  better,  let  the  teetotallers  talk  as  they  will)  than  water,  although 
neither  the  fact  nor  the  liquor  was  ever  proved  by  any  officer  of  the 
customs.  People  were  wicked  enough  to  say  that  a  guinea  would  at 
that  time  always  blind  one  eye  of  a  custom  house  or  excise  officer,  and 
two  have  the  certain  effect  of  rendering  the  organs  of  vision  totally 
powerless*  It  would  neither  be  easy  nor  important  to  refute  these 
allegations,  for  it  is  well  known  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  any  popular  fallacy  which  has  once  been 
allowed  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  it. 

The  landlord  of  the  "  White  Nag,"  who,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
we  will  rechristen  Felix  Farley,  was  a  man  of  substance,  fleshly  and 
monetary.  He  preferred,  like  the  renowned  "  Mynheer  Van  Dunk," 
brandy,  or  Hollands-gin,  it  signified  not  which,  to  water.  Like 


And  the  "White  Nag "  was  noted  for  the  best  "  Schnaps"  in  Green- 
wich. How  or  where  the  landlord  secured  such  a  never-tailing  supply 
of  the  much  prised  tipple,  was  a  matter  of  question  to  many ;  but  it 
was  nobody's  business,  and  while  Felix  and  his  amiable  partner  were 
cheerful  and  obliging,  who  had  a  right  to  question  the  source  from 
whence  proceeded  their  smiles,  and  the  nectareous  draughts  which  the 
worthy  couple  prepared  for  their  guests  ? 

The  "  White  Nag"  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Dutch  skippers. 
Here,  in  the  best  parlour  of  the  tavern,  they  refreshed  the  inward 
man  with  substantial  viands,  and  regaled  themselves  with  reeking 
bowls  of  punch.  It  was,  however,  remarked,  that  certain  settlements 
were  occasionally  made  by  Mr.  Felix  Farley  with  one  or  more  of  the 

*  It  is  impossible  to  name  this  ship  in  her  present  useful  situation,  without  add- 
ing a  passing  tribute  of  praise  to  those  humane  and  considerate  individuals,  who* 
in  1831,  founded  and  established  the  charity.    It  cheers  the  heart  to  know  that 


Mynheer/'— 


Though  he  never  got  drunk, 
He  quenched  his  thirst, 
With  two  quarts  of  the  first, 

To  two  pints  of  the  latter  daily.1 
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aforesaid  skippers,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  account  differed 
materially  from  those  presented  to  "  white-bait"  eaters  of  modem 
times.  The  Dutch  skippers  were  often  observed  to  leave  with  dimi- 
nished stomachs,  and  heavier  pockets ;  whereas,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  a  Greenwich  whitebait  dinner  in  1850,  invariably  had  a  tendency 
to  render  the  stomach  heavy  and  the  pocket  light.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
a  jovial  sight  to  see  these  skippers,  each  qualified  in  dimensions  for  a 
full-grown  burgomaster,  in  their  uncouth  costume,  yarning  and 
smoking  and  "  schnapping"  to  their  heart's  content. 

But  circumstances  oozed  out,  which  carried  strange  and  rather 
positive  inferences.  One  dark  night,  Jim  Tomkins,  a  waterman  in 
his  "  trim-built  wherry,"  or  rather  "  Greenwich  skiff,"  while  rowing 
across  the  tiers  of  the  Dutch  vessels,  was  hailed,  and  requested  to 
drop  his  boat  under  the  bows.  "  Is  it  all  right  ?  "  asked  a  voice  in  a 
strong  Dutch  accent  "  Aye,  aye,"  answered  the  ready  waterman,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  found  his  boat  richly  freighted  with  suspicious 
demi-johns,  packages,  cases,  stone  bottles,  &c,  the  contents  of  which 
were  not  named  in  any  invoice  that  this  brisk  young  watexman  ever 
saw.  Having  received  on  board  as  much  as  the  boat  could  hold,  Jim 
was  ordered  to  "  shove  off."  In  obedience  to  these  orders,  he  did  so, 
but  it  is  not  known  to  this  day  what  was  done  with  the  goods  thus 
mysteriously  deposited  in  his  boat.  There  is  no  proof  that  Tomkins 
rowed  away  instanter  to  the  Custom-house,  nor  that  he  immediately 
gave  information  to  any  inquisitorial  persons  whatever.  Neither  is 
there  any  proof  that  the  waterman  lodged  his  cargo  at  the  place  inten- 
ded by  the  skippers,  nor  of  his  having  been  capsized,  or  run  down  by  a 
8 team-boat  (such  vessels,  by  the  way,  never  having  then  been  dreamt 
of.)  It  has  been  surmised,  that  Jim  Tomkins,  who  had  been  mistaken 
for  another,  did  land  his  goods,  however,  in  a  place  of  safety,  whether 
at  the  Old  Ship  Stairs,  Garden  Stairs,  or  in  Billingsgate  Dock,  is  not 
distinctly  known,  and  that  he  somehow  was  found  a  richer,  if  not  a 
better  man,  for  some  fortunate  circumstance,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  never  allowed  to  transpire. 

From  this  truthful  little  incident,  there  can  exist  no  cause  for  dis- 
belief in  the  statement  that  the  Dutch  skippers  availed  themselves  of 
official  carelessness,  and  defrauded  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  of  certain  lawful  dues. 

That,  which  was  perfectly  notorious,  and  the  common  talk  of  the 
town,  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  and 
certain  intelligent  officers  were  desired  to  be  on  the  watch.  Mr.  Jacob 
Catchem  was  among  the  number  dispatched  upon  this  errand.  Mr. 
Jacob  was  selected  as  a  sort  of  "  detective  force  '  officer— very  shrewd, 
but  rumour  still,  with  her  hundred  tongues,  gave  it  out — not  very 
honest.  How  many  guineas  put  together  it  took  to  deaden  the  keen 
vision  of  this  worthy  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  a  secret  only  to  the  unin- 
itiated. It  was  not  only  necessary,  however,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  this 
individual— his  sense  of  smelling  had  also  to  be  combatted.  Jacob,  led, 
it  is  supposed,  by  his  keen  scent  on  passing  through  Fisher-lane  one 
day,  shortly  after  his  coming  to  Greenwich,  was  drawn  into  that  agree- 
able vortex,  the  White  Nag  Tavern.  Felix  Farley  received  the  guest, 
though  a  fresh  one,  with  his  usual  bustling  hospitality,  and  after  placing 
before  him  a  rump-steak  with  its  due  accompaniments  to  suit  the  express, 
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desires  of  the  Exciseman's  appetite,  of  an  abundance  of  fried  onions,  he 
withdrew,  leaving  his  guest  to  enjoy  himself.  Jacob  certainly  did  re- 
gale himself.  The  large  juicy  slice  of  beef  by  degrees  disappeared,  so 
did  the  curly  heap  of  fried  onions,  the  smiling  potatoes,  and  the  frothing 
pot  of  "  heavy and  the  exciseman  might  be  said  to  have  made  a  din- 
ner. Good-tempered  as  this  exercise  usually  makes  a  man,  Jacob  seemed 
to  want  something  more.  He  rang  the  little  bell,  which  had  been  placed 
by  the  side  of  his  plate,  and  Felix,  who  was  never  above  his  business,  en- 
tered all  smiles  and  good-humour. 

"  Have  you  any  choice  spirits?"  demanded  Jacob. 

"  None  better  in  Greenwich,  Sir." 

"What?" 

"  Everything,1'  responded  Felix,  recapitulating  all  the  British  com- 
pounds in  which  he  traded. 

"  Have  you  no  Hollands  gin  ?"  demanded  the  acute  Jacob. 

"  A  little  which  my  wife  takes  medicinally  for  a  pain  in  the  stomach," 
answered  Felix,  who  somehow  began  to  suspect  that  his  visitor's  long 
noee — for  he  was  blessed  in  that  feature — foreboded  no  good  to  the 
White  Nag. 

"  Cannot  you  induce  her  to  spare  me  a  small  quantity  ?"  coaxingly 
asked  the  exciseman. 

"  Perhaps  she  may  have  a  small  drop  to  spare — I  will  ask ;"  and  the 
host's  jolly  white-aproned  frontispiece  disappeared.  In  a  short  time  he 
returned,  bringing  in  a  small  ullage  of  a  case  bottle  of  the  real  "  Schie- 
dam." Jacob  s  eyes  trembled  with  delight,  for  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered the  receptacle  for  contraband  spirits.  He  praised  the  viands, 
was  in  raptures  with  the  attention  he  had  received,  paid  his  bill  like  a 
gentleman,  and  left  the  White  Nag,  determined  ere  long  to  renew 
his  visit,  but  in  another  character. 

But  before  his  information  got  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  minute  exa- 
mination, which  he  fully  intended  making  into  all  the  mysterious  re- 
cesses of  the  premises  in  the  rear  of  the  White  Nag,  Jacob  paid  a  second 
visit  to  his  «  friend,"  (as  he,  in  subtlety,  called  hxm,)  mine  host.  His 
visit  being  later,  Jacob  found  his  presence  not  coveted.  The  parlour  in 
which  he  had  partaken  of  his  bountiful  and  savoury  repast  was  en- 
gaged, and  he  was  told  he  must  content  himself  in  a  room,  common  to 
Dutch  sailors  and  Greenwich  watermen.  But  Jacob  was  not  to  be  thus 
put  off  his  scent.  He  wheedled  his  way  into  the  bar— talked  smoothly 
to  Mrs.  Farley — said  smart  things  to  Nancy,  a  buxom  barmaid,  and 
at  length  was  tolerated  in  sitting  down.  A  few  words  in  praise  of  the 
rich  Schiedam  he  had  before  tasted,  obtained  for  him  a  smoking  hot  glass 
from  the  bottom  of  the  same  bottle,  and  Jacob  made  himself  at  home.  In 
the  meanwhile,  "  mine  host"  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  parlour  with 
the  skippers  of  several  vessels  arrived  that  day  from  Rotterdam.  The 
night  was  drawing  well  on  towards  eleven.  Jacob  cared  not  how  time 
passed,  for  Nancy  had  repeatedly  interceded  for  another  supply  from 
the  dregs  of  the  bottle,  and  like,  as  with  the  ever-meraorable  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  «  one  taste  provoked  another,  and  he  reiterated  his  visit  to  the 
flagon  so  often,  that,  at  length,  his  senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam 
in  his  head,  his  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep." 

By  this  time,  the  business  in  the  parlour  had  been  arranged,  and 
the  party  broke  up.    Felix  returned  to  the  bar,  where  Jacob  was 
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snoring  in  a  foil  deep  baas.  Jacob,  in  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  dis- 
tillation of  which  he  had  so  deeply  imbibed,  had  allowed  certain  expres* 
sions  to  escape  him,  which  were  not  lost  upon  Mrs.  Farley ;  and  when 
Felix  returned,  as  above  related,  and  found  the  bar  visitor  so  thoroughly 
oblivious*  be  took  the  liberty  of  examining  the  contents  of  a  pocket** 
book,  which  had  fallen  out  of  his  guest's  pocket,  Money  there  was 
none ;  but  there  were  indications  sufficient  to  denote  the  chief  object  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Catchem,  in  honouring  the  White  Nag  with  his  company.  A 
short  but  earnest  reference  with  a  dark  heavy-looking  Dutch  skipper, 
named  Hendrick,  ensued*  His  vessel,  the  Valk,  was  to  drop  down  the 
river  with  the  morning  tide.  His  schuyt  had  a  well.  Jacob's  friends 
sought  him  everywhere,  and  advertised  for  him,  but  all  they  could  learn 
was,  that  he  was  last  seen  ensconced  in  a  very  large  cloak,  and  carried 
in  the  arms  of  two  robust  men,  on  a  visit  to  some  friend  lying  in  the 
tier. 


A  few  months  have  sometimes  witnessed  a  considerable  change  in  a 
man's  habits.  A  short  course  of  dissipation  has  been  known  to  break 
down  the  good  reputation  gained  in  half  a  life.  Sorrow  has  occasionally 
driven  a  man  from  his  propriety.  Good  fortune  has  made  him  reckless, 
and  thoughtless*  or  reveries  led  to  desperation.  It  may  be  said*  how- 
ever, that  where  misfortune  has  injured  one  man's  reputation,  the  con- 
trary has  destroyed  ten.  But  what  could  have  made  such  a  change  in 
the  once  jolly  host  of  the  White  Nag  r  No  longer  cheerful  and  obliging, 
he  had  become  sullen  and  morose.  The  clean  white  apron  which  was 
wont  to  adorn  and  protect  his  dean  neatly  ragged  and  capacious  waist- 
coat, had  been  thrown  aside.  His  carefully  frilled  shirt  front,  once  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  all  beholders,  waa  now  beslabbered  with  tobacco 
juice,  and  as  slovenly  as  before  it  was  neat.  His  beard  was  suffered 
to  accumulate  for  days,  and  in  feet  his  whole  outward  man  had  under- 
gone a  thorough  metamorphosis.  Had  he  lost  money  ?  No.  Had  he 
lost  his  wife  ?  He  had  not ;  but  she  tap  had  fallen  from  her  former 
seeming  contented  state ;  had  become  peevish,  irritable*  and  suspicious. 

The  White  Nag  had  lest  some  part  of  its  character  j  the  story  of  the 
missing  exciseman  had  been  whispered  about,  and  people  common}/  said 
that  he  had  been  hocussed  and  drowned  in  the  river.  Thja,  however, 
was  untrue ;  Jacob  had  partaken  too  freely  of  pur*  spirits  ;  and  although 
kidnapped  at  he  was  and  for  the  time  kept  in  concealment,  he  had  not 
been  treated  according  to  the  common  belief.  But  the  fear  of  hi*  return 
operated  upon  Farley  and  his  wife  as  a  continual  source  of  the  deepest 
dread.  Hendrick  Haaftan,  with  whom  Felix  had  concerted  the  kidnap- 
ping of  the  exciseman,  waa  a  fellow  ready  for  any  villainy ;  but  like  all 
men  of  his  stamp,  constantly  requiring  to  be  kept  silent  by  hush  money. 
Hendrick  wrought  continually  upon  the  fears  of  Farley,  in  order  to 
extort  from  him  more  extended  means  for  the  gratification  of  hit  sen* 
■ual  and  brutal  appetites.  Every  looked  for  return  of  the  Valk  to  Green- 
wich, therefore,  was  to  the  unhappy  publican  about  a  hundred  times 
worse  than  an  anticipated  fit  of  the  gout,  Hendrick's  demands  were 
ever  on  the  increase.  The  man  who  kept  Jacob  in  confinement  in  a  low 
den  at  Rotterdam,  required,  he  said,  more  money  for  his  keep,  and  if 
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Farley  objected,  Handrick  invariably  threatened  to  release  the  detenu 
and  to  bring  him  over  to  England  on  his  next  return. 

Wearied  by  theae  repeated  importunities  and  extortions,  Farley  grew 
desperate,  and  at  last  defied  Hendrick  to  do  his  worst.  "  You  shall 
never  see  me  hung,"  ferociously  muttered  Farley  at  his  last  parting  with 
Hendrick,  who  was  then  about  to  return  to  Holland.  Hendrick  said 
little.  Farley's  determined  manner  overawed  the  Dutch  skipper,  who 
saw  that  he  had  hove  too  taught  a  strain  upon  the  cord  by  which  he  re- 
tained the  publican  in  his  power ;  but  he  nevertheless  left  upon  Farley's 
mind  the  deep  impression  that  on  the  next  return  of  the  Valk,  he 
should  be  favoured  with  a  visit  from  Jacob  Catchem. 

*  #  #  #  # 

Two  months  rolled  on  ,*  and  November,  the  gloomiest  of  all  the 
gloomy  months  in  tlie  year,  had  returned.  Among  all  the  sanitary  im- 
provements that  have  been  or  are  to  be  introduced,  we  fear  that  Green- 
wich will  continue  notorious  as  ever  for  its  fogs.  We  have  heard  of  fogs 
which  are  so  impenetrable  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  those  who  seek 
to  go  ahead  to  cut  their  way  with  a  broad  axe ;  but  though  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  pierce  through  a  few  thick  ones  we  admit  that  we  never  found 
an  auxiliary  of  that  kind  absolutely  necessary.  But  what  else  should  Felix 
Farley  do  with  a  broad  axe  on  such  a  night  ?  Like  a  man  upon  the 
point  of  doing  some  dreadful  deed,  he  was  seen  flourishing  about  the 
dangerous  tool  with  the  air  of  a  madman.  There  was  a  steep  slippery 
ladder  at  the  water  side  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fishermen  and 
watermen,  which  led  up  the  wooden  wall  of  the  shipwright's  yard  to 
which  we  have  already  called  our  readers'  attention.  Greasy  and  slimy 
with  mud  and  sea-weed,  it  was  still  a  ladder  of  some  importance.  The 
Dutchmen  for  the  most  part  used  it,  particularly  on  their  paying  a  visit 
to  the  White  Nag.  It  was  more  private  than  other  landing  places;  and, 
perhaps,  for  that  reason  more  desirable.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder,  lean- 
ing against  a  post  which  supported  a  shed,  Farley  took  his  stand.  The 
fog  hung  over  the  river  in  a  dense  mass.  The  brightest  light  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet  appeared  only  like  a  dark  red  spot  upon  a  sable 
pall.  Farley,  for  he  was  inclined  to  be  asthmatical,  was  obliged  to 
exercise  all  his  respiratory  powers  to  escape  suffocation,  yet  he  stood 
fixed  as  the  wooden  figure-head,  which,  as  a  sign  of  the  shipwright's  art, 
"  grinned  horribly"  over  thegateway  of  the  yard.  A  sound  was  heardr— 
it  was  the  splash  of  oars.  'Hie  murmur  of  voices  succeeded ;  some  one 
had  landed  on  the  beach,  and  he  or  they  were  heard  approaching.  A  figure 
became  at  length  visible,  and  was  dimly  seen  ascending  the  ladder.  He 
looked  tall,  and  as  if  wrapped  in  a  cloak — in  the  same  cloak  which  had 
once  enveloped  Jacob  Catchem  !  The  axe  which  had  been  laid  over 
Farley's  right  shoulder,  edge  uppermost,  in  another  instant,  swung  with 
Herculean  force,  had  descended  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  man. 
The  skull  was  split  as  if  for  phrenological  investigation.  One  half  laid 
on  the  right  shoulder,  the  other  on  the  left ;  and  backward  dropped 
the  lifeless  form,  not,  as  Felix  supposed,  of  Jacob  Catchem,  but  of 
Hendrick  Haaftan  !  The  axe  fell  from  the  now  nerveless  grasp  of  Far- 
ley, and  he  sank  down  in  a  swoon.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
ladder  until  the  grey  of  morning,  when  he  awoke  pule,  haggard,  and 
almost  frozen  to  death.  By  his  side  was  an  individual  whom  he  at  first 
took  for  an  officer  of  justice.    In  this  he  was,  however,  deceived ;  tha 
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glare  of  the  stranger's  eye  was  fearful,  and  Farley  could  with  difficulty 
endure  even  the  momentary  glance  which  he  had  instinctively  taken. 
The  man  with  the  fiery  eye  moved  off,  but  before  going,  muttered  in  a 
tone  of  thrilling  horror,  in  the  ear  of  Farley — «c  Hb  is  buried  at  the 

FOOT  OF  THE  STAIRCASE." 

•  ••**# 

The  conscience-stricken  Farley  and  his  now  still  more  wretched  wife, 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  the  "  White  Nag"  and  went  no  one  knew 
whither.  But  there  is  no  doubt — not  the  slightest  doubt — for  we  have 
heard  of  those  who  knew  others  that  were  eye-witnesses,  that  Hendrick 
Haaftan  did  walk  (and  continued  to  walk  until  the  erection  of  the  new 
pier  banished  the  ugly  spectacle),  particularly  in  dark  foggy  nights,  be- 
tween the  Ship  and  Garden  Stairs,  as  if  waiting  the  return  of  the  Valk, 
which  it  is  notorious  sailed  without  her  skipper.  H  end  rick's  wound  re- 
fused to  heal,  his  cleft  head  remained  continually  open,  and  although  as 
he  walked  each  side  was  observed  occasionally  to  unite,  it  was  only  to 
become  the  more  ghastly  by  re-opening.  Jacob  Catchem  escaped  from 
"  durance  vile"  some  months  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  the  host 
of  the  White  Nag  had  decamped,  leaving  him  to  moralise  upon  the  folly 
and  sad  consequences  of  taking  too  much  Schiedam. 


ESSAYS  UPON  THE  PAST,   THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

No.  II. 

u  Anna  quidem  ultra 

Littora  Juvernae  promovimus,  et  modo  captas 
Orcades  

"  Inde  Caledonio  velata  Britannia  moustro 

Ferro  phta  genas  ;  cujus  Vestigia  Verrit 

Ccerulus,  oceanique  cestum  mentitur  Amictus ; 

Me  quoque  vicuna  pereuntem  gentibua,  inquit 

Mumvit  stilicha."  CUzwUan. 

Though  the  records  of  our  naval  affairs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
are  scanty  in  the  extreme,  and  so  widely  scattered,  as  to  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  them  available  for  the  purposes  of  reference, 
we  are  yet  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  to  prove  that  at  this 
time,  the  English  fleet  had  already  attained  considerable  celebrity  ;  and 
that  England  then  claimed  for  herself  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  Lord 
Herbert,  in  his  history  of  Henry  VIII.,  relates  that  the  English  and 
French  courts  being  each  anxious  to  win  over  to  their  interests  the  king 
of  Scotland,  the  English  minister  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  his 
views,  that  his  nation  was  master  of  the  seas,  and  thereby  able  to  inter- 
cept all  succours  that  could  be  brought  to  Scotland  from  any  of  their 
foreign  allies. 

These  pretensions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  controverted  by  France, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  fairly  presume  that  the  claims  of  the  minister 
on  behalf  of  the  condition  and  relative  superiority  of  the  British  Navy 
were  not  unfounded. 
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The  new  system  adopted  by  Henry,  of  building  his  own  ships;  and 
and  erecting  an  establishment  limited  to  the  purposes  of  military  affairs, 
by  relieving  the  merchant  service  from  impressment,  gave  vigour  and 
energy  to  maritime  commerce.  During  this  reign  marine  commerce 
seems  to  have  flourished  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  English  had 
begun  to  trade  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  ships  of  native  build,  as  far 
as  the  Isle  of  Chio.  The  ships  carrying  on  the  Mediterranean  trade,  sailed 
from  the  ports  of  London,  Southampton,  and  Bristol,  trading  with  Si- 
cily and  Candia,  Cyprus,  Tripoli,  and  Syria.  The  articles  of  commerce 
exported  were,  woollen  cloths,  skins,  &c,  in  exchange  for  which  the 
English  received  silks,  rhubarb,  various  wines,  cotton,  wool,  carpets, 
and  spices  brought  from  India.  Indeed,  so  extensive  became  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  that  the  English  ships  were  found  insufficient  for 
its  purposes,  and  many  foreign  built  ships  were  consequently  freighted 
from  England  on  account  of  English  merchants.  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  that  at  this  period  a  voyage  to  the  Levant  was 
regarded  as  a  most  dangerous  undertaking,  and  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  was  invariably  a  long  and  tedious  operation  ;  occu- 
pying generally  a  period  of  eleven  or  twelve  months.  It  was  during 
this  reign  that  the  first  commercial  treaty  entered  into  by  a  Christian 
monarch  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  concluded. 

This  treaty  was  made  between  Francis  I.  and  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent. The  treaty  gave  to  Francis  considerable  commercial  advantages 
over  this  country,  and  checked  for  a  time  the  growth  of  commerce  in 
that  direction.  A  French  Consul  became  resident  in  Turkey;  and 
Frenchmen  residing  in  that  country  were  permitted  the  private  exercise 
of  their  Christian  ordinances.  These  privileges  were  for  some  time  ex- 
tended to  no  other  nations ;  and  no  other  European  people  were  allowed 
to  trade  with  Turkey,  unless  under  the  protection  of  France  or  bearing 
French  colours.  In  1580,  however,  the  Venetians  were  permitted  to 
participate  in  similar  privileges,  but  it  was  not  until  J604,  that  the 
same  were  extended  to  English  merchants. 

Hackluyt  gives  us  the  following  account  of  English  commerce  in  this 
reign  :— 

44  In  the  years  1511,  1512,  &c,  till  the  year  1534,  severall  tall  ships  of 
London,  with  certain  other  ships  of  Southampton  and  Bristol,  had  an  ordi* 
nary  and  usual  trade  to  Sicily,  Candia,  Chio,  and  sometimes  to  Cyprus,  as 
also  to  Tripoli,  and  Baruti  in  Syria.  The  commodities  which  they  carried 
thither,  were  fine  kersies,  of  divers  colours,  course  kersies,  white  western 
dozens,  cottons,  certain  cloths,  called  statutes,  and  others  called  cardinal 
whites,  and  calves  skins,  which  were  well  sold  in  Sicily,  &c.  The  commodi- 
ties which  they  returned  back  were  silks,  amulets,  rhubarb,  malmesies,  mus- 
cadtls  and  other  wines,  sweet  oils,  cotton,  wool,  Turkey  carpets,  galls,  pepper, 
cinnamon,  and  some  other  spices,  Ac.  Besides  the  natural  inhabitants  of 
the  aforesaid  places,  they  had  even  in  those  days  traffic  with  .lews,  Turks, 
and  other  foreigners.   Neither  did  our  merchants  only  employ  their  own  En* 

gish  shipping,  but  sundry  strangers  also ;  as  Candiots*  Raguseans,  Sicilians* 
enoeaes,  Venetian  Galleasses,  Spanish  and  Portugal  ships :  all  which  par- 
ticulars, I  have  diligently  perused  and  copied,  out  of  Ledger- Books  of  the 
R.  W.  Sir  William  Locke,  Mercer  of  London,  Sir  William  Bowyer,  AUerman 
of  London,  Mr.  John  Gresham,  and  others." 

It  was  probably  to  the  same  cause  which  we  have  assigned  asa  reasoil 
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for  the  sudden  increase  of  commerce  in  this  country,  that  we  are  to  attri- 
bute tbe  growth  of  a  spirit  of  discovery  which  at  the  same  period  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  1509,  Ferdinand  de  Magalhaens,  or,  as  we  corruptly  call  him* 
Magellen,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  and  by  profession  a  soldier  and  sea- 
man, having  served  his  prince  faithfully,  both  in  Africa  and  India,  and, 
being  ill-rewarded,  renounced  his  country,  disnaturaliaing  himself,  as 
the  custom  then  was,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  then  king  of  Spain. 

He  had  long  before  conceived  an  opinion,  that  another  way  might  be 
found  to  India,  and  particularly  to  the  Molucca  Islands,  besides  the 
common  track,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  followed  by  the  Portuguese. 
This  he  proposed  to  the  Emperor  with  such  assurance  of  performing 
what  he  promised,  that  he  had  the  command  of  five  ships  given  him, 
the  San  Victorio,  Luys  de  Mendoza,  Captain ;  the  St,  Antonio,  John 
de  Carthagena ;  St.  J  ago,  John  Serram ;  and  the  Conception,  Gaspar 
de  Quexada,  commanders;  and  in  them  250  or  237  men  (a  varia- 
tion which  appears  in  the  several  accounts).  With  this  squadron  he 
sailed  from  St.  Lacas  de  Barrameda,  on  the  80th  September,  1519; 
he  himself  being  Commander-in-Chief 

Having  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  coast  of  Braxil,  and  near 
23°  south  lat,  some  discontent  began  to  appear  among  the  men, 
which,  however,  was  soon  quelled.  But  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
Bay  of  St.  Julian,  in  49Q  south  lat,  where  they  were  forced  to  win- 
ter, the  mutiny  grew  so  high — three  of  the  captains,  and  most  of 
the  men  being  implicated  and  conspiring  the  death  of  their  General— that 
Magellan  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  appease  it  by  fair  means, 
was  forced  to  use  his  authority.  He  executed  two  of  the  Captains, 
with  Luys  de  Mendoza,  their  treasurer,  and  set  a  third,  John  de 
Carthagena,  with  a  priest  who  had  aided  with  them,  on  shore,  among 
the  wild  Indians.  This  done,  he  erected  across,  in  token  of  possession, 
and  proceeded  on  his  voyage.  On  the  21st  October,  1520,  having 
been  out  above  a  year,  he  discovered  the  Cape,  which  he  called  Cabo 
de  las  Virgines,  or  the  Virgin's  Cape ;  because  that  day  was  the 
feast  of  St,  Ursula,  and  the  eleven  thousand  Virgins ;  and  turned 
into  the  Strait  he  was  in  search  of,  which,  in  compliment  of  him,  is 
called  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Hakluyt  also  makes  mention  of  a  voyage  undertaken  in  1516,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Port,  Vice- Admiral  of  England,  and  Stbastan  Cabots  to 
Braxil  by  order  of  the  king,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  voyage. 
In  1536  some  private  merchants  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  His 
Majesty,  fitted  out  two  ships  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  north-west 
passage  to  China;  in  then:  route  they  touched  at  Cane  Breton  and 
Newfoundland.  This  voyage,  though  it  failed  in  attaining  its  imme- 
diate object,  led  subsequently  to  important  consequences  by  promoting 
the  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  In  this  reign  cannon  began 
to  be  cast  in  this  country  about  1585  ;  and  to  the  same  reign  we  are 
also  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House  of  Deptford  Strond,  originated  for  the  purpose  of  examining, 
licensing,  and  regulating  pilots,  and  the  ordering  and  directing  beacons, 
lighthouses,  buoys,  &c.  Henry  erected  a  similar  society  at  Hull  and 
another  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    These  associations  are  said  by 
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Hakluyt  to  have  been  instituted  in  imitation  of  a  similar  society,  which 
Charles  V.  had  originated  at  Seville.  It  would,  however,  appear,  that 
by  the  ancient  marine  law  of  England,  forming  a  branch  of  the  Com* 
mon  Law*  the  mariners  of  England  were  already  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain ancient  privileges ;  and  that  many  of  those  granted  to  the  Trinity 
House  were  rather  in  confirmation  of  rights  already  in  existence,  than 
of  novel  privileges  now  granted  for  the  first  time. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  erection  of  a  Corporation  like  that  of 
the  Trinity  House  at  the  period  which  gave  it  birth,  was  in  many  re- 
spects calculated  to  he  of  great  service  to  the  dawning  growth  of  navi- 
gation ;  hut  it  is  equally  dear  that  this  society  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  wants  and  character  of  the  present  age.  Whenever  it  is  re- 
quired to  legislate  far  the  amelioration  of  our  mercantile  marine,  this 
society  and  its  privileges  invariably  stand  in  the  way.  From  being 
merely  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  art  of  navigation, 
this  society  has  become  a  rich  corporation,  having  a  revenue  of  perhaps 
not  less  than  £170,000  a  year ;  so  that  the  looking  after  and  spending 
such  an  enormous  revenue  has  become  a  paramount  object  of  the  Tri- 
nity Board,  which  is  ever  morbidly  jealous  of  any  encroachments  upon 
its  most  questionable,  if  not  prejudicial,  monopoly.  We  would  willingly 
after  a  few  remarks  upon  the  administration  of  the  Trinity  Corporation, 
with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  evils  which  at  the  present  day  are 
referable  to  this  monopoly.  We  shall,  however,  postpone  the  adoption 
of  this  course  until  we  arrive  at  that  period  of  our  subject,  which  will 
afford  us  an  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  observations  upon  the  mal- 
administration of  our  lighthouse  system.  In  1530  and  1592,  Mr. 
William  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  made  three  voyages  to  Brazil.  An  ac- 
count of  these  voyages  is  given  in  Hakluyt,  together  with  the  parti- 
cular of  several  other  voyages  which  originated  in  this  reign,  and 
which  were  destined  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

The  faults  of  Henry  VIII.  were  without  doubt  both  great  and  nu- 
merous ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  indebted  to  that  monarch 
for  much  that  has  since  been  developed  by  his  means,  and  which  in 
more  happy  times,  has  made  England  the  first  maritime  nation  in  the 
world,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  a  greatness  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
not  be  obliterated  from  the  pages  of  our  history  as  long  as  we  remain  a 
nation.  In  this  reign  the  Royal  Navy  first  became  a  separate  profes- 
sion ;  the  pay  of  the  various  officers  and  seamen  was  fixed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  from  that  period  to  the  present  day  we  have  had  a  constant 
succession  of  officers  in  the  Royal  Navy,  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  internal  organization  of  the  Royal  Navy,  at  this  date,  bore  any 
striking  resemblance  to  the  condition  of  things  as  they  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  or  that  there  is  aueh  in  common  to  be  traced  between  a  na- 
val officer  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  one  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  fact  is,  that  at  this  period  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Royal  fleets  consisted  of  two  descriptions  of  persons,  viz.,  seamen  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  officers  having  no  other  recommendation  to  com- 
mand, than  such  as  might  be  discovered  in  the  possession  of  a  good 
estate,  or  having  powerful  friends  at  Court.  The  system  of  appointing 
military  persons,  and  even  private  gentlemen  to  the  command  of  shins, 
produced  much  prejudice  in  the  service,  and,  more  than  any  other  cir« 
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curastance,  during  its  early  days,  tended  to  prevent  its  advancement  and 
professional  improvement.  Nor  was  the  evil,  which  consisted  in  supply- 
ing inefficient  officers  to  the  fleet,  limited  to  this  prejudicial  influence. 
The  appointment  of  gentlemen  commanders,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  day,  not  only  paralyzed  the  power  and  usefulness  of  the  fleet,  by 
depriving  it  of  efficient  command,  but  it  also  had  a  tendency  to  render 
it  still  more  infirm,  by  withholding  from  its  crews,  mariners,  and  others 
fitted  to  the  business  of  naval  pursuits,  and  substituting  for  such  impor- 
tant sinews  of  war,  a  crowd  of  useless  landsmen,  following  the  fortunes  of 
their  patron.  A  writer  at  a  period  somewhat  later  than  that  which 
we  are  describing,  thus  refers  to  the  evil  in  his  day:—* 

"  A  gentleman  is  pat  into  the  command  of  (suppose)  a  4th  rate  ahipp, 
complement  200  men ;  he  shall  bring  neere  20  landmen  into  the  ahipp,  as 
his  footmen,  taylor,  barber,  fidlers,  decayed  kindred,  and  voluntier  gentle- 
men or  acquaintance,  as  companions,  &c.  These  shall  have  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  master's  mate,  midshipman,  quartermaster,  master  trumpeter, 
coxswaine,  &c,  and  too  oft  their  pay,  while  others  do  the  duty  for  that,  of  an 
able  seaman,  or  such  as  deserve  it  not.  Next  hee  covetts  to  have  all  the 
rest  of  his  complement  able  seamen,  to  the  denying  an  offieer  the  priviledg 
of  a  servant,  which  custom  has  given  him  with  a  seaman  captaine.  If  be 
presses  masters,  master  boatswaines,  gunners,  or  carpenters  of  bigg  merchant 
shipps,  they  shall  fare  noe  better  in  their  accommodation  and  wages  than 
others  before  the  mast,  and  be  sure  he  will  allways  have  more  than  hia  com- 
plement. 

"  Now  all  that  gentlemen  Captaines  bring  aboard  with  them  are  of  Bishop 
Williams's  opinion,  that  Providence  made  men  to  live  ashore,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessity that  drives  him  to  sea. 

"  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  seaman,  as  soon  as  hee  has  the  command  of  a 
4th  rate  shipp,  of  200,  has  none  belonging  to  .him  but  such  as  devout  them- 
selves to  the  sea,  as  to  a  trade,  and  by  it  only  expect'  to  raise  their  fortunes. 

Admtrjllls. 

Sir  Francis  Drake ;  Sir  John  Hawkins;  Generall  Deane;  Colonel  Rainc- 
brough ;  Sir  William  Penn ; 

Vice  Admoujlls. 

Sir  William  Batten;   Sir  John  Lawson;  Captain  Badilow;  Sir  Thomas 
Tiddeman ;  Captain  Peacock ;  Captain  Goodson ;  Sir  Christopher  Mings ; 
Sir  John  Herman ;  Sir  John  Berry. 

Reab  Abmtealls. 
Sir  Richard  Stainer ;  Captain  Houlding ;  Captain  Deacons ; 
Captain  Sansum. 

"  All  these  come  to  deserved  honour  from  having  been  cabbin  boys.  Sir 
Cloudsley  Shovell  had  the  same  beginning. 

"  By  this  a  seaman  Captaine*  8  retinue  knew  presently  their  station  and 
duty,  are  true  spies  upon  every  officer's  miscarriage  that  reflects  upon  the 
Captaine,  and  are  ledd  to  take  the  more  notice  to  signifie  their  capacity,  to 
judge  of  things j  and  to  bespeak  their  Captaine  putting  a  true  value  upon 
them  for  their  preferment. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  Captaine's  rcttinue  value  none  but  of 
their  own  stamp,  for  whoreing,  swearing,  drinking,  and  gameing,  know  nothing 
of  any  man's  ability,  or  neglect,  and  tell  tales  as  he  finds  the  Captaine  pleased 
or  angry  with  the  man,  or  himself  obliged  or  disobliged  by  him/1 

"  A  seaman  will  be  content  with  the  complement  of  men  allowed,  if  but 
halfe  of  them  are  seamen,  (as  Sir  John  Narbrough,  when  he  went  his  last 
voyage  in  the  Foresight,  took  abroad  many  officer's  servants  out  of  the  or- 
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dinary,  before  the  mast,  tad  in  six  months  had  them  fitt  for  his  purpose). 
This  way  a  seaman  captain  breeds  up  more  seamen  from  being  landmen, 
trouocere,  and  boyes,  than  the  casualty  of  fights,  drowning,  sickness,  &c, 
destroys. 

"While  the  gentleman  Captaine  (ns  the  buck  rabbitt  eates  his  young) 
destroyes  his  breed  of  seamen  by  casualtys  of  his  owne  making,  as  by  send- 
ing his  boate  for  water,  wood,  &c,  at  unseasonable  times  of  day,  weather, 
or  tyde,  or  his  pinnace  ashoar  upon  slight  occasions,  at  unseasonable  times. 

M  A  seaman  has  none  about  him  but  what  deserve  preferment. 

u  A  gentleman  Captaine  only  such  as  promote  pleasure. 

"  A  seaman  Captaine  in  chaceing  takes  care  of  his  masts,  rigging,  &c,  and 
endeavours  to  fiuae  the  trim  of  his  shipp. 

u  A  gentleman  Captaine  speakes  bigg,  crys  lett  all  stand  untill  all  comes 
by  the  board,  then  crys  the  masts,  yards,  &c,  are  rotten,  and  too  small,  by 
which  many  a  fast  sayling  shipp  have  come  to  loose  that  property  by  being 
over  roasted,  over  rigged,  over  gunned,  (as  the  Constant  Warwick  from  26 
gunrs,  and  an  incomparable  sayler,  to  46  gunns  and  a  slugg)  over  manned, 
(vide  all  the  old  shipps  built  in  the  Parliament  time  now  left),  over  built, 
(vide  the  Ruby  and  Assurance)  and  haveing  great  tafferills,  gallerys,  &c,  to 
the  making  many  formerly  a  stiff,  now  a  tender-sided  shipp,  bringing  thereby 
their  head  and  tuck  to  lye  too  low  in  the  water,  and  by  it  takeing  away 
their  former  good  property  in  steering,  savling,  &c. 

"  The  French  by  this  defect  of  ours  make  warr  with  the  sword  (by  send- 
ing no  small  shipps  of  warr  to  sea,  but  clean)  and  wee  by  cruseing  in 
fleetes  or  single  shipps,  foul,  with  bare  threates — as  Lucan  said  of  Ciesar 
and  Pompey's  soldiers. 

"A  seaman  by  inspection  knows  how  to  finde  out  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pence  or  demand  of  stores  brought  for  his  hand  to  vouch  it. 

'*  A  gentleman  remaining  ignorant  how  to  contradict,  signes  it  implicitly, 
or  otherwise  hinders  the  sendee  by  refuseing  to  signe  it,  because  hee  loves 
not  the  officer. 

u  In  convoys,  a  gentleman  seldom  takes  any  shipps  under  his  convoy,  but 
some  of  them  are  taken  from  him,  although  he  seldom  fail  of  takeing  convoy 
money,  and  that  at  exorbitant  prices, 

"  A  seaman,  by  shortening  sail  in  the  night,  and  lying  by  r arly  in  the 
evening,  to  bring  his  convoy  together,  and  by  makeing  early  signals  to  tack 
in  the  night,  by  shortening  saile  upon  the  shifts  of  a  winde,  or  its  over- 
blowing, rarely  looses  any. 

"  A  seaman  Captain  takes  up  less  of  the  shipp  for  his  accommodation. 

44  A  gentleman  Captain  claims  the  sterridge  tor  his  grand ure,  quarter  deck 
for  his  iarrs,  pidgeons,  &c,  and  oft  times  all  abaft  the  main  mast  upon  the 
upper  deck. 

"  A  seaman  is  familiar  amongst  his  men,  talking  to  scverall  on  the  watch, 
is  upon  deck  all  night  in  foul  weather,  gives  the  most  active  a  dram  of  the 
bottle. 

"  A  gentleman  has  a  sentinaU  at  Lis  great  cabbin  doore,  to  keepe  silence 
in  the  belfry,  and  oft  times  beatcs  his  master  for  not  coming  to  him  forth- 
with when  he  rings  his  bell  in  the  night  (although  it's  not  his  watch),  to 
answer  his  impertinent  questions.  By  which  you  have  few  good  masters 
left  in  the  navy,  and  nothing  less  than  a  lieutenant's  place  will  serve  a  mer- 
chant master  of  a  small  vessel,  so  much  do  they  dread  being  a  master  of  any 
of  their  majesty's  shipps,  (vide  Captain  Abraham  Potter,  late  master  atten  d- 
ant at  Sheerne8s)  who  chose  to  bee  gunner  of  the  Anthelope,  a  4th  rate  ship, 
than  to  go  master  of  a  like  4th  rate,  the  which  he  bad  been  for  several  yewa 
bcfore.M 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  the  growth  of  the  Royal  Navy  received  a 
*rere  oheek  j  and,  in  the  following  reign,  the  state  of  affairs  was  such 
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as  to  ofler  little  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  a  navy.  The  demands 
upon  the  service  were  few  and  immaterial ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  reign,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  force  left  by  Henry  received  any 
accession.  Edward  VI.  succeeded  his  father  in  154-7%  at  which  period 
he  had  not  attained  his  seventh  year.  On  the  5th  January  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  we  find  that  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  ships  amounted  to 
1 1,268  tons,  carrying  7,731  soldiers,  mariners,  &c,  with  237  brass- 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  1,848  pieces  of  iron  cannon.  In  1549,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  we  learn  from  Pepys*  Miscellanies,  the  tonnage 
and  other  particulars  of  the  ships,  which  were  thought  meet  to  keep 
the  sea  for  the  period  of  a  month  of  twenty-eight  days  u  as  a  Summer 
guard." 

These  ships  were  in  all  ten  in  number,  having  a  tonnage  of  2,540 
tons,  carrying  341  soldiers,  1,221  mariners,  and  168  gunners.  The  ex- 
pence  of  wages  for  this  period  amounted  to  £640  5s.,  and  the  cost  of 
victuals  for  the  6ame  time  is  put  down  at  £720  16s.  8d. 

From  the  same  source  of  information,  we  learn  that  the  "  Winter 
guard"  consisted  of  a  like  number  of  ships,  but  of  less  average  tonnage 
—the  total  amount  of  tonnage  in  the  latter  case  being  only  2,150  tons. 
These  ships  carried  418  soldiers,  954  mariners,  and  144  gunners,  ma- 
king a  total  of  1,516  men.  The  cost  of  wages  for  this  fleet,  for  a  month 
of  28  days,  was  £543  14s.  and  the  corresponding  cost  of  victuals  was 
£631  13s.  4d.  We  are  also  furnished  by  Pepys'  Miscellanies  with  a 
report  of  the  state  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  26th  August,  1552,  which 
consisted  of  46  ships,  of  which  24,  which  are  described  as  ships  and 
pinnaces,  are  reported  in  good  case  to  serve,  so  that  they  "  may  be 
grounded  and  caulked  once  a  year,  to  keep  them  tight."  Seven  are  re- 
ported as  requiring  to  be  docked  and  new  dubbed,  to  search  the  tree- 
nails and  iron  work.  Three  are  described  as  being  already  dry  docked 
to  be  new  made.  One  is  reported  as  dry  dockea,  but  not  considered 
worthy  of  new  making.  Four  are  described  as  «  meet  to  be  sold,"  and 
seven  are  reported  as  "  not  worth  keeping."  Tbe  report  terminates 
with  the  words : — 

"Item. — The  two  galleys  and  brigantine  must  be  yearly  repaired,  if  your 
lordship's  pleasure  be  to  have  them  kept. 


"  Forty-five  to  be  kept" 
It  would  therefore  appear,  assuming  that  the  galleys  and  brigantine, 
above-mentioned,  form  no  part  of  the  first-mentioned  ships,  that  the 
Royal  navy,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  49  ships  and  vessels,  including  such 
as  were  directed  to  be  sold.  Upon  this  report  Mr.  Pepys  has  made  the 
following  memorandum : — 

*  Mbmorawdcm.— That  all  the  notes  under  which  a  line  is  drawn,  in  the 

E resent  state  of  the  King's  ships,  were  writ  with  Secretary  Cecil,  his  own 
ands,  and  the  whole  signed  at  the  top  by  the  K  ing  himself.** 

Edward  VI.  died  in  July,  1553  ;  at  which  period  the  tonnage  of  the 
Royal  Navy  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  1 1,005  or  1 1,065  tons,  and 
the  total  number  of  ships,  galleys,  pinnaces,  row-barges,  amounted  to 
53;  of  which  only  28  were  above  80  tons. 

"Little  information  of  the  state  or  constitution  of  the  British  navy  at 
this  early  period,  is  to  be  derived  from  any  other  sources  than  those  official 


"  To  be  repaired  and  kept. 
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documents,  which,  with  others,  which  we  shall  hereafter  make  available, 
will  be  found  to  throw  a  considerable  light  upon  the  subject,  and  furnish 
some  interesting  information  relating  to  the  civil  management  of  the 
navy. 

Though  we  deemed  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  as  a  fit  starting  point 
for  a  history  of  the  Royal  Navy,  it  will  be  yet  seen  that  nothing  of  ma- 
terial importance  occurred  during  that  period ;  and  that  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  that  the  English  navy  began  to  expand  itself 
into  those  formidable  dimensions  which,  in  a  few  years,  rendered  Eng- 
land an  object  of  jealousy,  if  not  of  apprehension  to  neighbouring 
nations.  The  unremitting  attention  afforded  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
creation  of  a  Royal  fleet,  and  his  unceasing  attention  afterwards  to  its 
control  and  support,  were  soon  conspicuously  seen  in  the  fruit  of  his 
labours.  How  rapidly  these  labours  were  developed  in  the  increase  of 
the  Royal  fleet,  will  appear  by  reference  to  a  roll,  B.  xiv.  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the  number  of  Royal 
ships,  then  existing,  with  the  list  given  in  the  indenture  made  during 
the  preceding  year  between  his  Majesty  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and 
referred  to  in  our  last  Essay.  Upon  this  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Royal  navy  had  been  augmented  during  that  limited  period  by  an  • 
amount  of  more  than  one-third  over  and  above  the  list  referred  to  by 
that  indenture.  And  that,  over  and  above  those  vessels  to  which  the 
name  of  "  King's  ships  '*  was  properly  applicable,  there  were  twenty 
added  to  them,  which  were  hired  from  different  English  subjects,  and 
seven  from  foreigners ;  making,  in  the  whole,  fifty  sail. 

By  a  reference  to  the  official  documents  of  these  times,  we  are  enabled 
to  discover  a  variety  of  particulars,  which,  though  at  first  sight  unim- 
portant in  themselves,  yet  furnish  important  results,  when  made  auxi- 
liary to  further  inquiries.  We  thus  learn  from  a  roll  of  "  the  charges  of 
the  army  at  sea  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  Henry  VIII.,  beginning 
the  1st  day  of  March,  the  fourth  year  of  his  most  noble  reign,  unto  the 
1  st  day  of  April  the  next  following  (the  first  and  last  days  included), 
accounting  twenty-eight  days  for  the  month,"  that  the  pay  of  the 
captain  of  a  ship  [was  eighteenpence  per  day,  and  that  the  retinue  of 
such  captain  received,  each  man,  five  shillings  per  month.  The 
mariners  received  each  the  same  amount  of  wages  as  the  retinue.  The 
pay  of  gunners  was  also  five  shillings  per  month.  This  was  the  pay  of 
officers  serving  in  ships  belonging  to  the  Royal  fleet ;  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  difference  of  rate  of  pay  to  such  officers  as  served  in 
ships  belonging  to  private  persons,  and  which  were  hired  into  the  Royal 
service.  It  is  to  be  recollected  the  price  of  silver  at  this  time  was  about 
37s-  6d.  per  lb.  avoirdupoise  ;  so  that  it  is  not  extremely  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  relation  between  the  value  of  the  pay  of  this  time,  and  of 
the  regulation  pay  of  the  present  day.  A  circumstance  sufficiently  cu- 
rious to  merit  insertion,  in  recording  the  peculiarities  of  the  naval  organ- 
ization of  this  reign  is,  that  it  was  customary,  in  manning  a  fleet  at  this 
time,  for  cities  or  counties  to  procure  a  certain  number  of  men  who  were 
placed  immediately  under  the  patronage  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and 
were  in  the  records  of  the  Admiralty,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
ship's  crew,  by  being  designated  as  of  the  town  or  county  which  sup- 
plied them.  Thus,  in  the  roll  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  have  the 
Trinity  Sovrayne,  the  Lord  Ferrers  being  captain  ;  the  town  of  Glou- 
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cester  furnished  twenty-five  men,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Gabriel,  com- 
manded by  Sir  William  Trevellian,  the  same  number  of  men  was  supplied 
by  the  same  town.  Again,  Captains  Courtney  and  Cornwall,  who 
jointly  commanded  the  Maria  de  Lore t to,  having  powerful  friends  and 
connections  in  the  county  of  Devon,  one  hundred  men  were  raised  by 
that  shire  to  serve  under  them  ;  while  the  city  of  Exeter  also  furnished 
a  quota  of  thirty  men.  On  board  the  same  ship  we  also  find  twenty- 
five  men  raised  by  Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  a  gentleman  of  repute  and  consi- 
deration in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
there  was  greater  reason  for  appointing  men  of  influence  and  connections 
to  the  command  of  men-of-war  at  this  period  than  might  at  first  appear ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  Government  in  a  great  measure  depended  upon 
the  personal  interest  and  popularity  of  the  commanders  for  the  manning 
of  the  royal  ships.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  rule,  that  in  the  larger 
ships,  the  commanders  were  called  upon  to  contribute  a  certain  number 
of  hands,  according  to  the  rate  of  the  ship  ;  but  in  the  case  of  smaller 
ships,  the  whole  of  the  crews  seem,  at  least  occasionally,  to  have  been 
procured  by  the  commander.  It  was  also  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
time  for  the  personal  friends  and  relatives  of  the  commander  to  co-ope- 
rate and  aid  in  procuring  men.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  find  that,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Lord  of  Denny  raised  two  hundred 
men  for  the  Trinity  Sovereign,  though  that  ship  was  commanded  at  the 
time  by  Captains  Courtney  and  Cornwall.  A  sain,  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter and  the  Lords  Arundel  and  Sturton  severally  furnished  a  number  of 
men  for  the  Gabriel  Royal,  although  this  ship  appears  to  have  been 
under  the  command  of  William  Trevellian.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the 
Catherine  Fatileza,  commanded  by  Captain  Fleming,  we  find  one  hun- 
dred men  furnished  by  Lord  Arundel,  fifty  by  Lord  Ormond,  the  same 
number  by  Sir  William  Scott,  twenty-five  by  Henry  Woodale,  and  the 
same  number  by  Sir  Amys  Paulet.  In  like  manner  Lord  Oxford  is 
recorded  to  have  furnished  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  the  Nicholas 
Reid,  and  the  same  nobleman  also  seems  to  have  furnished  fifty  men  to 
the  Baptist  Hopton.  This  system  appears  to  have  gradually  increased ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  a  period,  during  which  the 
rigour  of  the  feudal  system  had  not  as  yet  been  abated,  such  a  means 
must  have  been  necessarily  resorted  to  for  manning  the  Royal  fleets, 
when  supplies  of  foreign  seamen  could  not  be  made  available. 

A  reference  to  the  documents  of  these  times  discovers  so  great  a  dis- 
parity between  the  number  of  soldiers  and  mariners  and  the  tonnage  of 
the  ships,  ill- constructed  as  they  were,  and  having  so  little  capacity  for 
stowage,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  they  were  enabled  to 
carry  out  provisions  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  crews.  In  many 
cases,  however,  this  inconvenience  was  obviated  by  means  of  tenders, 
and  in  some  instances  one  tender  supplied  two  ships. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention,  that  at  this  period  it  was 
usual  for  the  Government  to  lend  the  Royal  ships  to  merchants,  and  in 
the  Augmentation  Rolls  are  preserved  a  variety  of  particulars  which 
enable  us  to  ascertain  with  considerable  nicety  how  the  accounts  were 
kept,  which  arose  out  of  these  transactions.  Some  idea  of  the  relative 
value  of  money  at  the  present  day,  and  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  miy 
be  formed  by  the  following  extract : — 

*:  Here  ensueth  the  expenses,  costs,  and  charges,  had  and  made  by  the 
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commandment  of  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord  Henry  VIII.,  on  his  ships 
within  the  river  of  Thames,  from  the  second  day  of  November,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  unto  the  20th  day  of 
April,  then  next  ensuing,  Paid  by  the  hands  of  John  Hopton,  then  being 
Clerk  Comptroller  of  all  the  King's  royal  ships,  for  divers  and  sundry 
parcels ;  as  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  tallow,  ropes ;  with  other  divers  necessaries  for 
the  same,  as  wages  and  victuals  of  carpenters,  calkers,  and  sawyers ;  with 
other  divers  artificers  upon  the  same  ships  working;  and  wages  of  ship- 
keepers  ;  as  it  appeareth  by  the  parcels  following: — 

The  Chbist  or  Greenwich,  into  Levant 

"  Hereafter  ensueth  the  costs  done  and  made  on  the  King's  ship  called  the 
Christ,  which  is  delivered  to  Hugh  Clapton  and  John  Alen,  mercers  of 
London,  the  28th  day  of  September,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  King  Henry  the  VIIL,  for  one  voyage  to  be  made  by  them 
with  her  into  Levant,  as  it  appeareth  by  parcels  following : — 

44  First,  Paid  by  the  hands  of  John  Hopton,  for  3  c.  of  tallow, 
at  7a.  8d.  the  hundred,  23s.  Paid  for  8  stone  of  okam,  at  4d.  the 
stone,  2s.  8d. ;  for  10  stone  of  okam,  at  6d.  the  stone,  5s. ;  for  a 
dozen  and  a  half  of  shovels,  6s. ;  and  to  two  labourers,  that 
laboured  in  casting  of  ballast  into  the  birth  by  two  days,  finding 
themselves,  2s. ;  and  to  Phillip  Cosyns,  in  Lime  street,  for  6  c. 
foot  of  quarter  boards,  at  2s.  8d.  the  c,  16s.;  lor  six  pounds 
of  ■■  3s. ;  for  1  c.  of  rozin,  4s. ;  and  for  three  sheepkins, 
and  six  pounds  of  thrums,  to  make  mops,  2s.;  and  for  8  c.  of 
sixpenny  nails,  4s. ;  for  oil  to  the  calkers,  4d. ;  and  for  4  c.  of 
fivepenny  nails,  Is.  8d. ;  for  6  c.  of  threepenny  nails,  18d. ;  for 
4  c.  of  twopenny  nails,  8d. ;  for  the  purser,  by  cost  in  setting  of 
the  same  stuff,  at  divers  times,  4s, ;  and  for  making  of  the  hearth 
in  the  kitchen,  6s.  8d.,  so  to  them  paid  amountcth  in  the 
whole  to         ...  ..         ....  ...  ...  .  .  £4  2s.  6d. 

"  Paid  also  to  Robert  Smith,  of  Ratcliff,  for  3  qrs.  of  spikes, 
at  2s.  the  hundred,  Is.  6d. ;  for  12  c.  of  fourpenny  nails,  to  an 
ironmonger  in  Fish  street,  4s. ;  for  8  c.  of  twopenny  nails, 
la.  4d. ;  which  nails  and  spikes  were  occupied  in  making  the 
well  and  ceiling  of  the  biscuit  room,  amounting  to  ...  ..  £6  10s.  0. 

"  Paid  also  to  the  goodwife  Faller,  for  okam,  at  4d.  the  stone, 
for  35  stone,  lis.  8d.  ;  for  carriage  of  the  same  okam  aboard  the 
•hip  at  several  times,  Is.  4d.  Paid  to  Philip  Cosins,  for  4  c  of 
quarter  boards  ;  for  making  of  the  well  and  ceiling  of  the  biscuit 
room,  at  2s.  8d.  the  c,  10s.  8d. ;  and  for  two  pieces  of  timber 

for  the  ,  and  one  for  the  foot  of  the  topmast,  Is.  6d.,  and  for 

two  planks  for  the  of  the  mizen  masts  Is. ;  and  for  carriage 

of  the  said  stuff  from  Lime  street  to  the  water's  side,  and  so 

aboard^  at  several  times,  Is.  6d.,  so  to  them  paid  amounteth  to   £l  7p.  8d. 

44  Paid  also  to  the  good  man  of  the  Gall  Ornay,  for  the  hire 
of  a  lighter,  conveying  of  ballast  out  of  the  ship,  by  the  space  of 
five  days,  10s.  Paid  also  to  John  Fisher,  for  3  c.  and  a  naif  of 
reed,  3s.  6d. ;  and  to  Roger  Hall,  for  1  c.  and  a  half  of  rattling, 

at  lis.  8d.  the  c,  17s.  6d. ;  and  for  12  pounds  of  ,  at  3d. 

the  pound,  3s. ;  to  John  Johnson,  turner,  for  two  great  double 
pulleys,  and  two  stocks  for  double  pulleys,  2s.  4d. ;  and  for  three 

great  single  pulleys,  Is.  lOd. ;  and  for  ten  pounds  of  ,  5s.,  so 

to  them  paid  amounts  the  whole  to  ...         .  •         .  .  £2  3s.  2d. 

At  this  time  the  wages  of  shipwrights  were  eightpence  a  day,  and 
carpenters  wages  were  sixpence  per  day.  An  item  of  one  of  these 
U,  S,  Mao..  $0, 267,  Fwj.,  1891.  *  n 
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accounts  informs  us  that  the  victualling  of  fifteen  persons,  shipwright* 
for  twenty-seven  days,  amounted  to  1/.  2s.  6d.  The  wages  of  catters 
amounted  to  sixpence  a  day.  A  great  variety  of  other  particulars  of 
equal  interest,  as  affording  the  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  money 
at  this  period,  may  be  derived  from  various  records,  which  may  be  made 
available ;  and  those  instances  which  we  have  selected  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  great  mass  of  entertaining  matter  which  is  still  extant. 

It  would  appear  that  on  the  approach  of  winter  the  royal  fleets  were 
towed  from  their  summer  station  to  a  point  higher  up  the  river.  This 
was  of  course  a  mere  measure  of  prudence,  to  protect  the  shipping  from 
the  accidents  which  belong  to  the  winter  season.  These  movements 
were,  however,  a  very  expensive  item  in  the  naval  expences,  and  we 
may,  therefore,  infer  the  unwieldy  and  awkward  character  of  the  ships 
which  would  require  to  much  mechanical  skill  and  power  to  remove 
them  a  few  miles  up  or  down  the  river  Thames. 

Little,  if  any,  alteration  of  the  condition  of  the  Royal  Navy  ensued 
upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  throne.  But  very  few  official 
documents  are  extant  which  furnish  any  material  information  upon  the 
state  of  the  Royal  Navy  during  his  reign.  However,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward,  a  report  was  issued  upon  the  state  of  the  nary, 
which  is  still  extant,  and  may  be  consulted  by  referring  to  the  Harleian 
MSS.  A  custom  should  be  mentioned,  which  seems  to  nave  prevailed  at 
this  time,  of  naming  the  principal  ship  or  the  fleet  after  the  reigning 
monarch.  In  conformity  with  this  custom  the  Henry  Grace  a  Dieu  was 
converted  after  the  decease  of  Henry  into  a  Edward/*  The  custom  itself 
is  of  course  a  matter  of  trivial  importance,  but  the  knowledge  of  its 
existence  serves  to  explain  difficulties  which  occasionally  arise  in  endea- 
vours to  identify  ships  under  different  names,  at  different  periods.  In 
1556,  being  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  we  have  a 
proclamation  issued  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  ordering  them  to  cause  certain 
ships  and  vessels  "  to  attend  the  carriage  over"  of  the  Queen's  husband, 
and  the  same  ships  were  in  all  points  to  be  well  furnished  with  men, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  all  other  necessaries,  and  the  proclamation  con- 
cludes in  the  words  :— 

"  Wherein  the  more  diligence  ye  shall  use,  the  more  acceptable  service 
shall  ye  do  unto  our  dearest  lord  and  us ;  and  what  ye  shall  da  herein  we 
require  you  to  signify  unto  us  with  all  convenient  speed. — Given  under  oar 
signet,  at1  our  me  nor  of  Greenwich,  15th  February,  1556."— Cotton  MSS. 
Otho  E  IX.,  page  88. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  misunderstanding  which  shortly  afterwards 
took  place  with  France,  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  were 
surveyed,  to  ascertain  which  of  them  remained  in  a  condition  fit  for  ser- 
vice. This  was  not  the  actualrea  son  given  for  this  proceeding ;  but 
merely  the  ostensible  reason,  and  what  was  believed  at  the  time  a  mere 
colourable  excuse.  However,  the  unpopularity  of  Phillip  of  Spain  in 
this  country  rendered  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs.  Since  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Royal  Navy  had  suffered 
considerable  deterioration  by  neglect  and  bad  management.  It  had 
actually  decreased  by  nineteen  or  twenty  vessels ;  an  amount  which 
then  nearly  constituted  one  half  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  this  decrease  had 
happened  within  the  short  "space  of  four  years.  Since  the  sixth  year  of 
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the  preceding  reign  twenty-four  vessels  had  disappeared  from  the  list, 
as  unfit  for  service*  and  only  four  are  mentioned  as  being  built  to  supply 
their  place. 

We  may  mention  in  connexion  with  the  particulars  of  price  which 
have  been  before  mentioned,  in.  reference  to  labour  and  materials  con- 
nected with  the  royal  service,  that  according  to  a  record  of  the  year 
1556,  biscuit  is  charged  to  the  navy  at  10s-  3d.  the  hundred  weight,  in- 
cluding incidental  charges.  Beer  is  charged  at  30s.  8d.  the  tun ;  fresh 
beef  at  15s.  percwt.;  stock  fish  at  20s.  the  cwt ;  cheese  at  2^d.  the 
lb. ;  butter  at* 3d.  the  lb ;  and  bay  salt  at  8d.  the  bushel.  In  another 
MS.  (Cotton  MSS.,  Otho.  E.I%>  pace  271),  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  there  is  a  slight  alteration  in  the  prices  of  the  articles  which  we 
have  just  mentioned.  The  prices  are  in  the  latter  increased,  and  we  have 
some  additional  information  as  to  the  prices  of  other  things.  Thus  bacon  is 
charged  at  3d.  per  lb.,  peas  at  24s.  a  quarter,  stock  fish  at  4d.  a  piece,  but- 
ter at  4d.  per  lb.,  and  we  find  that  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  service  had  in- 
creased in  a  similar  ratio  with  that  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  although  additions  were  regularly  made  by 
buildino,  they  yet  feu  far  short  of  keeping  pace  with  the  ordinary  decay 
of  the  fleet*  The  genius  and  enterprising  spirit  of  Drake  added  a  fresh 
impulse  tq  naval  affaire,  andinsnired  the  nation  with  a  proud  conscious- 
ness of  its  superiority  in  a  maritime  struggle.  The  good  fortune  and 
great  qualities  of  this  man  were  felt  to  be  most  opportune  and  fortunate 
for  the  nation  ;  for  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Royal  Navy  at  this  period  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  spirit  which  had  actuated  Henry  in  the 
creation  and  support  of  a  royal  fleet  had  long  been  extinguished.  But 
the  prowess  and  remarkable  achievements  of  Drake  awakened  the  long 
dormant  spirit  of  the  country ;  and  a  desire  of  enterprise  seized  with 
remarkable  activity  ujpon  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  private  mer- 
chant ships  were  augmented  in  considerable  numbers,  nor  were  the 
exertions  of  the  country  limited  to  merely  augmenting  the  number  of 
the  vessel?,  their  style  of  building  and  construction  was  greatly  im- 
proved ;  and  so  rapidly  did  all  this  take  place,  that  although  it  is 
reported  that  in  1578  there  were  not  more  than  1 35  vessels  in  the  whole 
kingdom  which  exceeded  a  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  less  than  70Q 
others  exceeding  forty,  yet  in  ten  years  from  the  period  which  we  have 
referred  to,  163  vessels  were  brought  forward  by  the  merchants  for  the 
public  service,  and  of  these  83  exceeded  one  hundred  tons  burthen. 
The  government  also  appears  to  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  naval  preparation,  for  in  1583  an  inquiry  was  ordered  to  be 
made  of  the  number  of  persons  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  seafaring 
life  throughout  the  kingdom.  We  would  willingly  transcribe  this 
valuable  record  from  the  Cotton  MSS.  on  account  of  its  extreme  curi- 
osity and  importance  as  an  element  of  our  naval  history,  but  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  so  without  inconvenience.  The  result  of  this 
enquiry  was  that  there  were  in  the  country  1,484  master*,  11,5? 5  mari- 
ners, 3,299  fishermen,  and  between  London  Bridge  and  Gravesend 
there  were  957  wherrymen.  In  1588  another  naval  enquiry,  which 
extended  not  only  to  the  number  of  persons  capable  of  serving  afloat, 
but  of  ships  and  vessels,  was  made  by  the  government.  The  result 
of  these  enquiries  was  most  favourable,  and  it  was  found  that  such 
had  been  the  accession  of  strength  given  to  the  navy  during  the  last  ten 
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years,  that  it  could  command  an  auxiliary  aid  of  more  than  double  in 
numbers  and  force  than  at  the  commencement  of  that  period.  This 
report  will  be  found  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  In  another  return,  in  the 
same  collection,  of  the  year  1588,  the  vessels  above  one  hundred  tons 
are  set  down  at  1 83,  those  under  one  hundred  tons  and  above  eighty, 
are  set  down  at  180;  and  vessels  under  eighty  tons,  1,392.  These 
preparations  seem  to  have  been  made  in  anticipation  of  a  descent  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  we  are  in  possession  of  a  letter  bearing  date  the 
10th  August,  1587,  signed  C.  Howard,  and  addressed  to  Sir  William 
Moore  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  with  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  t^e 
county  of  Surrey.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  After  my  verie  hartie  comendacons  vnto  you.  Whereas  1  am  adver- 
tised from  certeine  gentlemen  of  ye  west  countrie,  that  ther  was  verie  latelie 
discovered  upon  the  coast  of  England  a  fleete  of  120  saile,  supposed  to  be 
Spaniards.  Theis,  therefore,  are  to  will  you  to  see  the  county  of  Surrey, 
now  under  your  charge,  put  in  good  order  of  defence  and  readiness,  m 
case  anie  thmge  should  be  attempted  against  the  same  by  the  said  fleete, 
And  to  be  done  quietlie,  and  with  as  little  brute  or  troble  to  the  people  now 
occupied  in  harvest,  as  you  can.  And  soe,  not  doubtinge  of  your  readines 
herein,  desireinge  you  to  continewe  your  wonted  careful  Fries  in  your  charge, 
I  bidde  you  most  hartilie  farewell.  From  the  cot.  at  Theballes,  this  Xth 
of  August,  1687. 

"  YoV  verie  lovinge  freinde, 

"  C.  Howard." 

In  consequence  of  the  general  alarm  which  now  existed  throughout 
the  country  in  anticipation  of  a  descent  upon  the  coast,  preparation 
were  made  to  meet  the  impending  danger ;  and  the  opinions  and  ex- 
perience of  the  most  able  men  in  the  country  were  appealed  to  on  the 
occasion.  London  became  the  first  object  of  care  and  attention ;  but 
the  greatest  share  of  consideration  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  river  Thames,  the  most  exposed  and  necessarily  the  most  important 
line  of  national  defence.  Those  who  have  been  latterly  amused  by 
the  perusal  of  the  inflated  apprehensions  of  writers  upon  the  subject  of 
coast  defences  and  national  danger,  will  be  interested  by  comparing  the 
views  of  the  present  day  with  what  at  that  time  was  considered  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  threatened  danger.  This  may  be  done  by  consulting 
the  Cotton  MSS.,  Otho  E  IX.,  page  170. 

A  pinnace  was  to  lie  at  Tilbury  Hope,  or  in  the  best  place  thereabout 
This  pinnace  upon  discovery  of  any  galley,  was  to  weigh  and  Are  her 
ordnance  as  an  alarm  to  the  forts  and  Victory. 

The  Victory  was  to  lie  between  the  two  forts  of  Gravesend  and 
Tilbury,  and  care  was  to  be  taken  that  certain  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Gravesend  and  thereabouts,  were  to  be  selected  and  appointed  upon 
any  alarm  to  go  with  their  furniture  with  all  speed  on  board  the  Vic- 
tory ;  and  the  barges  and  boats  of  the  town  were  to  put  them  on  board 
notwithstanding  that  the  alarm  might  happen  in  the  night.  On  such 
alarm  being  given,  the  ships  and  forts  were  to  fire  their  guns  as  a  signal 
to  the  Lion. 

The  Lion  was  to  ride  near  Greenhithe,  and  on  receiving  intelligence 
by  means  of  the  signals  thus  provided,  she  was  to  dispatch  a  row  barge 
with  some  discreet  person,  to  advertize  and  also  to  give  the  alarm  to 
the  ship  tfcen  being  at  Blackwall,  in  order  that  thev  might  be  prepared 
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under  the  circumstances.  The  beacons  of  Kent  and  Essex  sides  were 
to  be  well  watched,  and  upon  sight  of  any  galley  or  certain  alarm  from 
the  pinnace  or  ships,  they  were  presently  to  make  their  fire. 

Two  small  ketches  were  continually  to  ply  up  and  down  the  sands 
and  each  of  them  was  to  be  armed  with  one  piece,  as  a  minion  or  falcon, 
which  was  to  be  fired  as  an  alarm  signal  upon  sight  of  any  galley,  so 
that  both  the  navy  and  the  beacons  were  to  take  notice.  The  two 
ketches  were  to  go  from  Chatham. 

A  beacon  was  to  be  set  upon  the  uppermost  turrets  of  the  castle  of 
Queenborough,  the  same  being  well  watched  every  night  by  one  or  two 
persons  who  were  to  be  appointed  to  that  service. 

The  fishermen  of  Lee  were  to  have  notice,  as  also  the  fishermen  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  that  upon  the  discovery  of  any  galley  by 
night,  they  were  with  all  expedition  to  hasten  and  give  notice  to  the 
ketches  or  pinnace  that  they  might  give  alarm  to  the  rest.  And  a  very 
careful  watch  was  to  be  kept  when  the  tides  fell  out  during  the  night. 

Such  were  the  simple  means  resorted  to,  to  meet  what  was  then  con- 
sidered a  most  formidable  danger. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


FOREIGN  SUMMARY. 
FRANCE. 

The  dismissal  of  General  Changarnier  from  his  command  of  the  Army  of 
Paris  was  a  blow  at  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  which  they  instantly 
endeavoured  to  return ;  at  present  their  retaliation  seems  to  have  been  but 
weakly  waged.  As  soon  as  the  new  Ministers  appeared  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  Assembly  they  were  sharply  questioned  on  the  unaccountable  change  in 
the  personel  of  their  body.  General  Changarnier  had  just  received  a  vote 
of  confidence  from  the  Assembly,  the  Ministry  had  resigned,  and  a  new 
Ministry  had  immediately  dismissed  the  General  in  whom  the  Assembly 
placed  its  confidence !  M.  Remusat  moved  that  the  representatives  retire 
to  their  Bureaux,  and  nominate  a  Committee  to  concert  measures  suitable  to 
the  grave  situation.  M.  Thiers,  M.  Berryer,  General  Bedeau,  and  M. 
Dufaure,  supported  this  course.  M.  Baroche  earnestly  contended  against 
it,  but  was  listened  to  with  impatience.  The  proposition  was  adopted,  and 
the  Bureaux  nominated  a  Committee  including  only  two  persons  likely  to 
propose  a  resolution  hostile  to  the  Ministry.  That  Committee  nominated 
M.  de  Broglie  its  President,  and  M.  Lanjuinais  its  Secretary.  It  imme- 
diately called  for  the  removal  of  President  Dupin's  seal  from  the  process- 
verbal  of  the  Prorogation  Commission.  That  secret  document  has  been 
published,  and  turns  out  to  be  no  secret ;  its  only  features  are,  the  cool 
contempt  with  which  the  nervous  solicitude  of  the  Commission  about  the 
sausage  and  champagne  reviews  were  treated  by  the  Ministry,  and  the  dis- 
tinct avowal  of  a  belief  that  the  Executive  was  undermining  the  authority 
of  the  Parliamentary  General,  whom  it  dare  not  openly  to  attack. 

The  debate  on  M.  de  Remusat*s  proposition  concluded  on  Saturday  the 
18th.  ult.  The  following  is  the  result.  M.  de  St.  Benve  having  proposed 
the  following  order  of  the  day,  "  The  Assembly  declares  that  it  has  no  con- 
fidence in  the  Ministry,  and  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day,"  the  House 
divided,  number  of  voters,  695.  For  the  order  of  the  day,  417  j  against  it, 
278 ;  majority  against  the  Ministers,  139.  Immediately  on  the  rising  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Ministers  went  to  the  Elysee,  and  placed  their  resignations  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
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M.  Lwartsoe  had  an  interview  with  the  PresWeat  of  the  Repsttio. 
He  explained  to  him  at  some  length  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  advised  hiss 
to  form  a  Cabinet  4  of  transition,*  which,  while  taken  front  the  represents 
tires  favourable  to  the  Elysee,  should  present  guarantees  to  die  Constitu- 
tion. This  Cabinet  might  be  the  precursor  of  a  Ministry  more  fraakjy  Re- 
publican, and  also  more  decided  against  the  two  Monarchical  fractions, 
henceforth  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Government  of  the  President. 
The  President  listened  to  M.  Lamartine  with  much  attention,  but,  as  is  hiB 
wont,  made  no  objection  or  any  important  observation. 

Pajus,  Jar.  £4, 7  pji. — The  new  Ministry  is  competed  as  JbUews : — 

M.  Bremei^Foreign  AJairs. 
M.  De  Gecmiay — Finance. 
M.  De  Royer—Justice. 
Rear  Admiral  Vaillant — Marine. 
General  Randon — War. 
M.  Grane— Public  Instrectisa. 
M.  Majgne — Public  Works. 
M.  Vaiss — Interior. 

M.  Schneider— Commerce  and  Agriculture. 

The  Message  was  read  to  the  Assembly  at  half-past  three  o'clock.  The 
President  was  determined  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Assembly  while  main- 
taining the  prerogative  he  derived  from  the  people.  Not  being  able  to  form  a 
Ministry  from  the  exceptional  majority  or  minority,  he  had  recourse  to 
persons  for  his  Cabinet  wno  were  of  no  portion  of  party.  The  administra- 
tion of  affairs  would  continue  as  heretofore. 

The  composition  of  the  new  Ministry  was  well  received  at  the  Bourse, 

SPAIN. 

The  President  of  the  Council  and  all  the  Ministers  offered  their  resigns.- 
tten  to  the  Queen  on  the  9th.  It  appears  that,  on  that  night,  the  Queen « 
Mother  gave  a  concert,  at  which  at!  the  Royal  FamHy  were  present,  but  to 
which  none  of  the  Ministers  were  invited.  The  Duke  and  his  colleagues  took, 
offence  at  that  slight,  and  resetted  to  resign. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  has 
been  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  solemnity  at  Berlin.  Political  ques- 
tions were  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  a  national  fes- 
tival. Whatever  hopes  or  fears  might  be  entertained  for  the  future  destinies 
of  their  country,  there  could  be  little  to  disturb  the  unanimity  or  exultation 
of  those  who  were  assembled  to  commemorate  the  past  glories  of  Prussia.  It 
has  taken  but  a  century  and  a  half  to  place  an  inconsiderable  Electorate 
among  the  first  European  Powers. 

CEPHALONIA. 

Accounts  have  been  received  of  a  threatening  of  fresh  disturbances  of  si 
serious  nature  at  Cephalonia,  Her  Majesty's  steam  frigate  Spite/ml  was  im- 
mediately ordered  off  from  Malta  to  Cephalonia.  She  left  on  the  evening  of 
the  lltb,  and  the  Scourge,  war  steamer,  and  one  of  the  ships  of  the  line,  ont» 
fier  the  command  of  Sir  William  Parker,  are  preparing  to  follow,  to  sop- 
port  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  in  any  measures  he  may  deem  it  fitting 
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Dec  4r«,  -Matters  on  the  frontier  have  become  again  unsettled,  and  re- 
quire the  presence  of  his  Excellency  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who,  with  his  suite, 
and  two  companies,  73rd  Regiment,  leave  Cape  Town  to-morrow  for  that 
purpooc  The  remaining  force,  consisting  of  two  companies!  under  Colonel 
Eyre,  will  join  his  Excellency  immediately. 

SCHLESWIG  HOLSTEIN. 

The  Holstein  troops  began  to  withdraw  from  their  positions  on  the  morn - 
mgt>f  the  17th.  On  that  day  the  10th  battalion  of  infantry  left  the  fortress 
of  Oldenburg;  two  batteries  of  artillery  have  also  passed  through  to  the 
same  destination.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  brigade,  will 
follow  within  a  few  days  in  quick  succession,  and  by  the  21st  they  will  be  in 
their  cantonments.  The  staff  of  the  1st  brigade  will  be  fixed  in  Altona,  that 
of  the  2d  in  Oldesloe,  that  of  the  3rd  in  Kiel ;  the  staffs  of  the  4th  and  5th 
brigades  will  remain  for  the  present  in  Rendsburg.  The  12th  battalion  wiH 
be  sent  to  Gluckstedt. 

On  the  16th  the  soldiers  of  the  10th  Danish  Battalion,  who  have  long  been 
doing  «atpoet  duty  against  the  1st  battalion  of  Holsteiners,  took  a  friendly 
tare  well  (it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever)  of  their  old  enemies.  The  Danes  made 
the  sign  of  "  suspended  hostilities/*  and  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Holstein  de- 
tachment on  guard,  to  invite  them  to  an  amicable  glass  of  punch  within  the 
Danish  lines,  and  the  invitation  was  not  refused.  The  reports  of  skirmishes 
having  taken  place  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Stadhaltersohaft  was  pub- 
lished, have  no  foundation.  The  Danish  and  Holstein  outposts  are  both 
withdrawn.  The  Danish  detachments  who  had  no  opportunity  of  taking  a 
finewell  of  their  enemies  in  the  field  in  the  above  manner,  have  left  their 
greetings  and  good  wishes  written  in  chalk  on  the  doors  and  walls  of  the 
houses  they  occupied. 

The  Aastriaa  corps  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Artlenburg  on  the  17th,  by  the 
ferry. 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

AXUMHSSD  TO  IBM  HMTO*  OF  TJU  I5IUD  SAB  VIC*  MAGAZINE. 

The  BattU  of  Chmxnwaiiah. 

Ma.  EmTon, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  your  Maga« 
aae,  headed  "The  Battle  of  Chillianwallah." 

The  statement  there  given,  as  relates  to  the  2nd  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  not 
only  implies  a  want  of  exertion  on  my  part  in  restoring  order,  after  the  com- 
mand of  the  Brigade  devolved  upon  me,  but  the  writer  of  it  endeavours  to 
fix  upon  me  the  odium  of  having  given  an  order,  which,  it  is  said,  occasioned 
the  disaster  which  afterwards  occurred. 

As  I  am  not  disposed  to  remain  silent  under  such  a  charge,  I  have  to 
observe  in  reply,  that  the  circumstance  of  Brigadier  Pope  having  been 
wounded  and  disabled  was  only  made  known  to  me  after  the  brigade  had 
finally  rallied ;  I  was  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  orders  to  the 
14th  Dragoons  during  the  retreat. 

I  solemnly  declare  that  I  gave  no  order  to  retire  either  to  my  own,  or  to 
any  other  regiment,  nor  did  I  hear  such  an  order  given ;  and  the  first  inthna* 
tkm  I  had  of  the  retreat  of  the  brigade  was  having  it  pointed  out  to  me  by 
one  of  my  own  officers,  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of,  and  actually  engaged 
with,  the  advanced  party  of  the  Ghorechurras,  after  which  my  whole  ener- 
gies and  attention  were  necessarily  directed  to  my  own  regiment,  then  giving 
way. 
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My  trumpeter  sounded  the  halt  and  rally  repeatedly,  which  had  the  effect 
of  halting  tne  three  troops  of  my  own  regiment  engaged/  and  other  squa- 
drons, but  our  flank  being  by  this  time  turned  by  the  Ghorechurras,  the 
retreat  was  continued  in  spite  of  my  exertions  to  stop  it. 

I  may  here  mention,  that  although  there  was  great  confusion,  yet  the 
retreat  of  that  part  of  the  line  which  I  witnessed  was  not  such  a  "  sauve  qui 
petit"  affair  as  the  Writer  in  your  Magazine  describes  it ;  for  example,  my 
regiment  did  not  ride  through  the  ranks  of  the  Artillery,  or  penetrate  to  the 
Field  Hospital ;  cn  the  contrary,  wc  rallied  in  the  right  rear  of  the  guns,  and 
many  officers  exerted  themselves  to  stop  the  retreat ;  and  the  following  fact 
will  in  some  measure  prove  my  view  of  the  case  : — A  standard  of  another 
regiment  which  had  fallen,  its  bearer  having  been  killed  in  the  advance,  was 
brought  in  during  the  retreat  by  a  havildar  of  my  regiment,  and  restored  to 
its  own,  after  we  rallied. 

There  are  several  misstatements  which  I  desire  to  notice,  which  appa 
rently  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  blame  on  the  Native 
Cavalry  and  its  officers. 

1st.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  revived  the  story  of  a  young  officer  of 
Light  Cavalry  having  given  the  order,  "  threes  about,"  as  emanating  from 
authority. 

The  story  was  sifted  at  the  time,  and  acknowledged  by  the  officer  who 
brought  it  forward  to  be  without  foundation  ;  and  this  the  writer  could  hardly 
have  been  ignorant  of. 

2nd.  The  account  implies,  that  no  squadron  of  direction  was  ordered, 
whereas  Brigadier  Pope  named  a  squadron  of  the  14th,  and  was  seen  in  front 
of  them,  and  he  ordered  the  "  trot"  and  **  gallop." 

3rd.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Brigadier  led  the  14th  Dragoons,  and  was 
wounded  in  front  of  them,  therefore,  the  supposition  which  the  writer 
indulges  in,  that  the  6th  Light  Cavalry  were  first  to  turn,  because  their 
colonel  was  wounded,  goes  for  nothing. 

4th.  The  other  regiment  could  not  have  forced  the  14th  on  the  guns,  as 
stated  in  the  article  in  question,  as  we  incliued  to  the  left  during  the  retreat, 
until  after  the  temporary  rally,  when  the  troops  inclined  to  the  right,  on  the 
flank  being  turned.  But  I  do  not  think  this  could  have  affected  the  Dra- 
goons, who  by  this  time  must  have  passed  through  the  guns,  having  had  a 
shorter  distance  to  move. 

If,  as  the  writer  states,  "  the  turning  of  two  troops"  in  a  jungle  is  sufficient 
reason  to  convert  an  attack  into  a  retreat,  (a  fact  which,  though  asserted  by 
him,  I  apprehend  most  cavalry  officers  would  be  loath  to  admit),  then  why 
is  it  necessary,  for  the  honour  of  the  14th  Dragoons  that  a  young  officer  of 
Light  Cavalry  should  be  conjured  up  to  give  the  word  "  threes  about  ?'* 
Why  the  camp  whisper — satisfactorily  disposed  of  at  the  time — to  be  re- 
echoed ?  and  finally,  why  are  faults  to  be  imputed  to  me  of  which  I  am 
wholly  ignorant,  and  now  hear  of  for  the  first  time  ?  Why  orders  and 
actions  insinuated  and  inferred  which  never  took  place  P 

I  can  well  imagine,  Sir,  that  the  fame  and  renown  of  a  distinguished 
Cavalry  regiment  are  dear  to  their  country,  but  does  that  justify  the  sacrifice 
of  the  reputation  of  others  ? 

I  think  that  even  the  most  ardent  admirers  and  anxious  apologists  of  the 
regiment  alluded  to,  would,  on  knowing  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments,  shrink 
from  the  disingenuousness  of  their  advocate. 

I  hope,  Sir,  it  may  prove  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  done  as  little 
harm  to  those  whom  he  involves  in  his  false  accusations  and  insinuations  (as 
in  the  minds  of  all  men  at  all  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  circumstances) 
he  has  done  good  to  the  cause  of  the  regiment  of  whom  he  is,  I  conceive 
the  self-appointed  advocate. 

*  The  other  three  troops  were  detached  with  Colonel  Lane's  guns. 
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Requesting  you  will  give  this  letter  an  early  insertion  in  your  Magazine, 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  Bradford, 
Lieut.-Col.  Conidg.  1st  Lt.  Cavalry. 

Cawnpoor,  Nov.  21st,  1850. 

Me.  Editor,  -In  the  January  Monthly  Army  List,  just  published,  I  per- 
ceive an  inaccuracy  which  should  not  occur  in  a  publication  "  by  authority," 
to  which  reference  is  so  likely  to  be  made. 

In  the  list  of  Retired  Medical  Officers,  the  names  of  at  least  half  a  dozen 
who  died  last  year,  and  notice  of  whose  deaths  appeared  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ephemeral  publications,  are  still  to  be  found,  viz.— Inspectors  Warren 
and  Gunning,  Deputy-Inspector  Calvert,  Surgeons  Pearson  and  Squair,  and 
Assistant-Surgeon  Poett. 

I  am,  yours,  &c,  a 

January  6th, 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS  AND  STATIONS. 

Portsmouth,  25th  January,  1851. 
Mr.  Editor, — Arrogant,  arrived  from  Lisbon,  on  20th  December,  to  get 
some  damages  repaired,  caused  by  the  working  of  the  screw.  She  is  in  the 
harbour,  refitting.  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  her  tenders,  Fairy  and  Elfin, 
were  paid  off  on  the  31st,  and  all  the  officers  have  been  reappointed,  except 
the  Master.  Winchester  has  been  moved  into  the  basin,  masted,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  flag-ship  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  G.  Seymour,  iu  the  West 
Indies ;  that  arrangement  was  altered,  and  orders  came  down  for  the  Pem- 
broke to  be  got  ready ;  on  the  following  day  counter-orders  were  received, 
and  the  Cumberland,  in  the  Medway,  is  to  be  the  flag-ship.  The  unex- 
pected death  of  Captain  Sir  H.  Blackwood,  Bart.,  of  the  Vengeance,  on  the 
7th,  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the  town.  The  ship  has  been  painted  black,  and 
the  pendant  lowered.  Fantome  has  gone  to  Devonport,  there  to  be  paid 
wages,  and  accompany  the  Calliope  to  New  Zealand.  Birkenhead  has  re- 
turned from  Ascension,  having  landed  the  stores,  &c,  all  safe.  She  is  in  the 
harbour.  The  Squadron  on  the  coast  was  healthy.  The  Mermaid,  convict- 
ship,  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  9th  January,  for  Swan  River.  Apollo, 
troop. ship,  has  arrived  from  the  West  Indies  with  Royal  Artillery,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Woolwich.  The  weather  has  been  so  severe  in  the  Channel  as 
to  compel  the  Fantome  again  to  put  back  to  St.  Helen's.  The  funeral  of  the 
late  Sir  H.  Blackwood  took  place  at  Haalar  Hospital,  with  all  the  honours 
and  respect  due  to  his  rank.  Capt.  Lord  Edward  Russel  is  appointed  to 
Vengeance.  Birkenhead  has  been  replaced  among  the  steam-vessels  in  or- 
dinary. Hecate  is  ready  for  sea.  The  Royal  yachts  have  been  exercised, 
and  are  kept  prepared  for  immediate  service.  Winchester  has  been  ordered 
to  be  kept  ready  for  commission.  Cyclops,  6,  steam-frigate,  Capt.  Hon.  G.  F. 
Hastings,  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  19th,  and  brings  the  intel- 
ligence off  the  loss  of  the  Flamer  steam-vessel  near  Sierra  Leone,  on  22nd 
November.  Fantome  sailed  for  Plymouth  on  the  18th.  Cyclops  has  arrived 
from  the  Coast  of  Africa  with  the  unfortunate  intelligence  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Flamer,  steamer,  near  Cape  Mesenata,  Liberia,  on  the  2Gth  November.  From 
the  prompt  assistance  afforded  by  the  British  Squadron  and  a  French  man- 
of-war,  the  crew  were  all  taken  from  the  wreck ;  but  some  have  since  died 
from  fever,  caused  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  others  are  left  behind  sick. 
The  Cyclops  has  gone  to  Woolwich  to  be  paid  off.  Capt.  Lord  E.  Russell 
joined  the  Vengeance  on  Tuesday.  Oberon  nas  arrived  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  invalid  and  promoted  officers  from  the  Squadron  :  she  is  ordered 
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into  harbour  to  be  paid  off  all  standing.  Ships  in  port — Victory^  Brikmmia% 
Vengeance,  Blenheim,  Excellent,  Arrogant,  Amphitrite,  Hecate,  Fairy,  Elfin, 
Sprightly,  Oberon. 


Mb.  Editor, — Sampson,  8t. -frigate,  was  commissioned  on  31st  December, 
by  Capt.  Lewis  P.  Jones  (1 840),  tor  service  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.  Crone, 
6,  Lieut. -Com.  Parsons,  arrived  from  Falmouth  on  the  4th  inet.,  and  cause 
into  harbour  on  6th  to  be  dismantled  and  paid  off.  Voloem*,  at-,  Con. 
Rivers,  arrived  on  the  5th  from  Woolwich  and  For st mouth,  and  came  into 
harbour  to  make  good  defects.  Bloodhound,  St.,  from  Portsmouth,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  H.  Davy,  Sec.- Mast.  Attendant,  and  party  of  seen^a -riggers, 
came  into  harbour  to  be  fitted  for  service  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  as  tender 
to  the  Sampson.  Commodore- Superintendent  Lord  John  Hay,  C.&,  *e- 
hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  St.  George,  120,  Capt.  Nias,*onthe  6th, 
and  resumed  the  duties  of  the  Dockyard,  &c.  Manauvrer,  tender,  anired 
on  7th  from  Portsmouth,  with  stores  for  the  dockyard.  Tortoise,  tender,  on 
the  8th,  with  stores  from  Holyhead  and  Pembroke.  Falmouth]  tender,  sailed 
on  the  10th  with  stores  for  Portsmouth,  Sheerness,  and  Chatham,  Rosa- 
mond, st.,  arrived  on  the  11th  from  Woolwich,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Robert- 
son, of  Fisgard,  and  came  into  harbour  to  join  the  reserve  as  an  advanced 
steamer.  Avon,  st,  Second  Master-Cora.  A.  Veitch,  arrived  on  the  13th 
from  Portsmouth,  and  came  into  harbour  to  coal.  On  16th,  Impregnable, 
104,  Capt.  Sir  T.  Maitland,  Kut.,  was  paid  wages  down  to  six  months.  x)eaaa, 
tender,  with  stores,  arrived  from  Falmouth.  On  the  19th,  Avon,  steam- 
tender,  sailed  for  Woolwich  with  Lieut.  Robertson  and  party.  Fanknm\  12, 
Commander  Gennys,  arrived  from  Portsmouth.  Volcano,  sU,  Com.  Rivers, 
was  paid  wages  in  advance  on  the  10th,  and  moved  into  the  Sound.  Zcas^p, 
tender,  arrived  on  17th  from  Portsmouth.  Cram,  %  (late  Falmouth  packet), 
Lieut.-Com.  John  Parsons,  was  paid  off,  and  is  to  be  forthwith  fitted  for 
service  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.  Volcano,  steamer,  Com.  Rivers,  sailed  for  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  with  this  month's  mails,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  below 
Falmouth .  Avon,  steam  tender,  SecoochMaster  Vekcb,  for  Portsmouth,  witk 
Lieut.  Robertson  and  party,  who  navigated  the  Rosamond,  steam- sloop,  from 
Woolwich  to  this  port :  she  returned  on  the  22nd.  Fantome^  12,  Com,  Gennys, 
arrived  oh  18th,  from  Portsmouth.  Virago,  reserve-steamer,  sailed  for  Fal- 
mouth, with  Mr.  Henderson  and  party  of  searuan-riggere,  who  will  navigate 
the  Astram,  frigate,  to  this  port.  Sprightly,  st.,  Master-Corn.  Alien,  arrived 
from  Port  smooth  with  supernumeraries,  and  sailed  on  her  return  the  follow- 
ing day.  Sailed  on  20th,  Manauvrer,  tender,  with  stores  for  Sheerness  and 
Woolwich,  and  was  brought  back  shortly  after  by  two  thing-boats,  having 
been  dismasted  in  a  squall,  about  raid-way  between  this  pert  and  the  Start. 
In  Harbour— Impregnable,  St  George,  Indefatigibk,  Calliope,  Pandora, 
Nautihts,  DMgenoe,  Sampson,  Bloodhound,  Conjiance.  In  Barnpool— 
rophon.   in  the  Sound — Fantome. 


Junius  ahd  ius  Woeks,  compared  with  the  Line  and  Wwtwgu  or 
the  Eael  or  Chesterfield.  By  Wiixiam  Ceamt.  Horn  and  "Co. 
The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  remove  the  objections  which  have  hitherto 
excluded  Lord  Chesterfield  from  his  churn  to  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Cramp  observes,  "  As  there  is  not  a  page,  nay, 
scarcely  a  paragraph,  in  die  letters  of  Junius  that  does  not  bear  some  imprint 
of  the  mind  and  character  of  Lord  Cbestsrnetd,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  should  have  occasionally  been  suspected  by  his  acquaintance,  and  lie 
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mast  indeed  have  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  alive  the  foyryj**m  that 
he  was  for*  cmnbat  as  a  political  writer.  Without  some  subtetvage  like 
this  (implying  a  physical  impossibility),  we  do  not  see  how  Junius  (whoever 
be  was)  could  have  so  long  preserved  his  secret,  or  have  found  leisure  for 
the  composition'  of  his  letters.  The  plea  of  til  health,  do  doubt,  protected 
the  writer  against  many  impertinent  intrusions.  To  assert  that  .1  units*  was 
in  his  ftdl  career  at  the  time  Lord  Chesterfield  was  on  his  death-bed,  is  not 
borne  out  by  evidence.  Junius  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  his  full  career 
in  1769.  For  alter  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  King,  his  health  declined.  Even 
his  contemporaries  perceived  the  change,  and  his  private  letters  aafevd 
melancholy  proof  that  he  was  4  overcome  with  the  slavery  of  writing.'  fie 
bad  satiated  bk  vengeance  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Mr.  Bradsbaw,  and 
would  gladly  have  retired." 

Gold  ;  a  Legehdabt  Rhyme.  Illustrated  with  Twelve  Outlines,  by  Aimed 
CawwatJnx.  J.  and  D.  A.  Daultko. 

Tjbb  lag aai  is  adorned  by  illustrations  in  the  style  of  Reticch,  eo  celebrated 
for  his  outlines  of  Faust,  and  certainly  are  the  best  productions  we  have  teen 
from  the  pen  of  Crowqaill.  The  story  runs  thus : — The  usurer,  to  secure 
his  gold,  forecloses  on  his  creditor  and  ruins  him.  His  daughter  sees  him 
place  the  gold  in  his  secret  cabinet.  Neglected  by  her  lather,  whose  thirst 
for  gold  alone  occupies  his  soul,  she  listens  to  the  vows  of  a  handsome  adven- 
turer, whose  poverty  prompts  her  to  take  a  bag  of  gold  from  the  cabinet,  to 
enable  her  to  fly  with  ner  lover ;  who.  the  moment  ne  gets  possession  of  it, 
rejects  her  offer  of  flight  with  him, — she  who  could  rob  her  own  parent  being 
too  guilty  for  his  companionship.  Guilty  only  in  this  one  act,  she  is  shocked 
at  the  depravity  of  one  in  whom  she  had  placed  all  trust.  He  leaves  with 
scorn  the  deluded  girl,  whose  heart  breaks  under  her  grief  I  The  father 
misses  his  gold,  and  seeks  his  child  to  tell  her  of  his  loss.  He  finds  her 
— dead!  His  despair.  The  recreant  lover  hastening  to  his  haunts,  is  way- 
laid aad  murdered  by  ruffians,  who  are  taken  by  the  guard.  The  tablet  on 
the  bag  betokens  the  owner  of  the  gold.  The  murderers  are  executed,  and 
the  gold  is  returned  by  the  authorities  to  the  usurer,  who  is  found  by  them 
mourning  over  the  body  of  his  child,  unconscious  oi  their  presence  or  the 
recovery  of  his  darling  treasure. 

The  "outMneV*  may  be  said  to  represent  twelve  trade  scenes,  and  may 
be  thus  designated : — The  Usurer — The  Adventurer — The  First  Tempta- 
tion—The Crime— The  Flight— The  Loss  Discovered— The  Deed— TtTie 
Lost— The  Robbers— The  Seizure— The  Culprits— and  The  End. 

The  poem  is  well  written,  and  the  moral  impressive  and  just.  Hie  work 
is  altogether  produced  in  a  beautiful  style,  that  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
publishers. 

Klbmehts  of  Fobtificattoh,  intended  tor  the  Cot  o*  tbb  Scomsa 
Naval  and  Mllitaey  Academy.  By  Lieutenant  Henbt  Yeelb,  Bengal 
Engineers.   Illustrated  with  Woodcuts. 

This  work,  which  has  been  compiled  to  communicate  some  knowledge  of 
fortification  to  young  and  inexperienced  soldiers,  k  Intended  as  the  mfciative 
only,  and  not  the  limit  of  their  study.  Although  they  may  never  be  called 
on  to  line  out  a  field  work,  they  should  not  be  auaoquainSed  with  the  alphabet 
of  a  branch  of  military  science,  in  which  many  cmliarjs  have  become  high 
proficients,  and  some  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  comprehue*ioa 
of  military  history ;  it  is  proper  that  they  should  have  some  idea  of  the  eon* 
struction  of  works,  which  they  may  one  day  have  to  find  their  way  into,  or 
out  of ;  and  there  may  arise  occasions  where  a  knowledge  of  fortification  saay 
enable  an  officer  of  infantry  to  render  important  service.  In  the  ooiapseition 
the  author  has  consulted  many  works  of  high  repute,  and  he  mentions  his 
obligation  for  the  mforjaatton  obtained  by  his  acquaintance  with  tbeabk 
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and  most  comprehensive  treatise  of  his  old  instructor,  Major  Straith ;  and  by 
the  perusal  of  the  text-book  in  ose  at  Woolwich. 


Tub  Sailors*  Horn-book  fob  thb  Law  of  Storms;  being  a  Practical 
Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms,  and  its  Uses  to  Mariners 
of  all  classes,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  shewn  by  transparent  storm 
cards  and  useful  lessons.  By  Henry  Piddihgton,  President  of  Marine 
Courts,  Calcutta. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  treatise  on  a  science  that  has  become  an 
essential  part  of  nautical  knowledge.  It  teaches  the  mariner  how  to  avoid 
storms — how  to  manage  in  storms  when  they  cannot  be  avoided — and  how  to 
profit  by  storms.  We  have  not  space  at  present  to  give  Mr.  Piddington's 
theory  the  attention  due  to  the  importance  of  such  a  work ;  but  we  shall 
resume  the  subject  next  month. 


A  Treatise  or  thb  Law  and  Practicb  of  Naval  Courts  Martial. 
By  William  Hickman,  R.N.,  latr  Sbcrbtary  to  Commodorb  Sir 

CHARLE8  HoTHAM,  K.C.B.    J.  MURRAY. 

This  condensation  of  the  law  on  Naval  Courts  •Martial  appears  to  have 
been  taken  to  supply  information  on  an  important  subject  to  officers  on 
foreign  stations ;  when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  superior 
authorities  on  questions  that  might  arise  in  the  course  of  a  trial.  The 
author,  from  practical  experience,  has  seen  the  necessity  of  such  a  work,  and 
the  profession  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  producing  a  manual  which,  in 
explaining  the  form  of  proceedings  required  to  be  observed  at  Courts-Mar- 
tial, directs  the  attention  of  officers  composing  those  courts  to  the  rules  of 
evidence  usually  followed  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  It  is  our  intention  to 
enter  more  fully  on  the  merits  of  this  work  in  our  next  number. 


Evbkikgs  at  Donaldson  Manor  ;  or,  The  Christmas  Gubst.   By  Maria 
J.  McIntosh.  Routledge. 

Thr  writings  of  Miss  Mcintosh,  so  deservedly  extolled  for  their  purity 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  their  excellent  moral,  simply  and  unrestrainedly 
developed,  that  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  welcoming  the  "  Christmas 
Guest ;"  and  we  feel  convinced  that  few  will  arise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
little  book,  full  of  incident,  adventure,  and  character,  without  being  wiser, 
happier,  and  better. 

The  book  is  elegantly  got  up,  and  is  altogether  a  very  suitable  present  at 
this  season. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of"  Monk  and  Washington,'1  by  P. 
Guizot ;  "Letters  from  Palmyra,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Ware  ;  and  "The 
History  of  America,"  vol  1,  by  George  Barncroft ;  which  are  published  by 
Mr.  Routledge,  in  his  series  of  the  Popular  Library. 


Thb  Daughtbr  of  Night  ;  a  Stort  of  thb  Prbsbnt  Timb.   By  S.  W. 
Fullom.   Ubrrt  Colburn,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

This  work  will  attract  very  great  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
claims  it  presents  as  a  story  of  absorbing  interest,  but  from  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  subjects  to  which  it  gives  such  vivid  colouring,  leading  us,  as  the 
author  states  in  his  preface, "  into  new  and  unexplored  fields,  fruitful  in  the 
noblest  lessons  and  the  mightiest  interests.**  "  The  Daughter  of  Night  n  is 
one  of  a  class  steeped  in  the  very  lees  of  poverty,  misery,  and  ignorance, 
from  which  she  is  rescued  by  a  stroke  of  fortune,  to  show  how  a  character 
innately  virtuous  can  encounter  the  storms  and  trials  of  life,  resisting  alike 
its  flatteries  and  its  temptations.  Her  career  leads  through  scenes  which 
seem  to  open  to  us  a  new  world — so  utterly  unknown  and  so  startling  are  the 
phases  of  li&  they  disclose.    At  one  moment  we  are  shown  society  in  its 
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lowest  organization,  in  the  dark  haunts  of  destitution  and  crime ;  and  anon 
are  conducted  to  the  gorgeous  saloons  of  high  life,  peopled  by  characters 
scarcely  less  striking.  The  action  never  pauses,  but  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  passages  are  the  burglary  in  the  second  volume,  aud  the  murder 
scene  in  the  third.  Many,  however,  will  be  struck  by  the  account  given  of 
the  battle  of  Sobraon  by  poor  Tom  Fielding,  the  maimed  soldier;  and  so 
truthfully  is  this  related,  that  we  shrewdly  suspect  the  author  has  borrowed 
hints  from  some  one  actually  present  at  the  engagement.  He  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  vexed  question  between  the  Guards  and  the  Line,  now  exciting 
so  much  discussion ;  and  we  are  presented  with  admirable  sketches  of  a 
Captain  in  the  Guards,  and  a  tough  old  Peninsular  Major,  who  play  their 
parts  very  effectively.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  sketch  of  the 
War  Office  Colonel,  but,  with  all  its  cleverness,  this  is  not  in  such  good 
taste.  In  taking  leave  of  this  agreeable  book,  we  should  not  omit  to  add, 
that  the  author,  Mr.  S.  W.  Fullom,  is,  we  believe,  a  son  of  the  lamented 
Adjutant  Fullom,  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  so  well  known  in  the 
army,  and  to  whom  a  monument  was  lately  erected  in  the  chapel  of  that 
institution  by  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  school. 

Thb  Museum  op  Classical  Antiquities  :  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Archi* 
tecture,  and  the  Sister  Branches  of  Classic  Art.  No.  1.  January,  1851* 
J.  W.  Pabkxb. 

This  new  quarterly,  specially  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principles 
and  remains  of  ancient  architecture,  and  to  classic  art  in  general,  claims  to 
occupy  ground  yet  untrod  in  English  periodical  literature.  A  paper  on  the 
study  of  antiquity  is  followed  by  contributions  from  Professor  Donaldson, 
Professor  Schonboon,  of  Posen,  and  Mr.  Watkins  Lloyd,  who  gives  a  redis- 
tribution of  Riepenhausen's  hypothetic  groups  for  the  first  painting  by  Polyg- 
notus  in  the  Delphian  Lesche.  Further  discoveries  of  Nimrod  are  briefly 
communicated  by  Mr.  Lynch,  and  the  number  closes  with  some  remarks  by 
Mr.  Falkener  on  the  proposed  polychromatic  decoration  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  Hyde  Park.  This  work  promises  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
extension  of  scientific  discoveries,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  obtain  the  support 
it  so  well  deserves. 

The  Emigrant  Ship,  and  other  Pobms.   By  Jambs  Lister  Smith,  Esq. 

Hope  and  Co. 

This  little  book  consists  of  the  description  of  an  emigrant  ship,  and  several 
tales  told  by  the  intending  settlers.  To  these  are  added  a  description  of 
Farley  Castle,  near  Bath,  the  Suicide,  and  Serpen ticon. 

Eugenie  ;  the  Young  Laundress  of  the  Bastille.   By  Marin  de  La 
Vote.   3  vols.    Hope  and  Co. 

This  is  evidently  a  novel  of  French  extraction ;  not  that  we  mean  it  is  a 
translation,  but  the  idiomatic  passages  with  which  the  book  abounds  convince 
us  that  the  author  has  made  the  English  language  the  medium  of  conveying 
his  story  to  the  reader.  In  delineation  of  French  society  the  writer  is 
peculiarly  happy ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  find  fault  with  nis  laudation  of 
England  and  tne  English ;  but  there  is  an  adulation  of  rank,  high  birth,  and 
aristocratic  connexions,  which  does  not  well  accord  with  the  liberal  senti- 
ments expressed  in  various  parts  of  the  work.  There  are,  however,  pas- 
sages of  great  power,  particularly  in  the  detail  of  the  dangers  and  horrors  of 
the  Bastille. 

The  plot  is  simply  this :  Count  Hubert,  the  heir  of  a  wealthy  and  noble 
house,  goes  abroad.  A  young  laundress,  Eugenie,  is  saved  from  drowning 
in  the  Seine,  and  our  hero  is  smitten  with  her.  The  "reign  of  terror w 
comes  on,  and  he  is  imprisoned.  Eugenie,  who  reciprocates  his  passion,  and 
who  is  aware  of  her  noble  birth,  does  incredible  things  to  save  bun.  There 
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create*  a  deal  of  mystery,  and  occupies  much  of  the  reader's  attention.  The 
following  ia  an  extract,  descriptive  of  the  reign  of  terror : — 

a  Infuriated  mobs  in  all  capitals  are  frightful  scenes  to  contemplate,  but 
about  Notre  Dame,  la  Citie,  la  Rue  St.  Jacques,  the  Faubourghs  St.  An- 
toine  and  St.  Mareeau,  such  mobs  have  a  pandemonium  character  about 
them  that  Virgil  aktne,  or  Dante,  could  adequately  describe.  Frenchmen,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  would  not  hesitate  to  conflagrate  the  world,  with  them- 
selves  in  it,  to  make  a  greater  blare  .  . .  whilst,  take  them  at  an  opportune 
season,  easily  wrought  on,  tike  women  or  children,  by  a  well  got- up  pathetic 
tale,  you  might  hear  them  sob  aloud  round  some  newly  set-up  idol,  like 
those  sensitive  Romans  to  whom  Marc  Antony  disclosed  the  gory  remains 
of  Caesar.  Count  Hubert's  guard  had  scarcely  issued  from  the  narrow  way- 
fare  in  which  he  was  captured,  when  hundreds  of  idlers  of  both  sexes  had 
already  filled  the  streets  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  4  Pelt  the  rascauy 
spy  1 '  cried  this  one,  picking  up  a  stone.  'Tuck  him  up  by  the  poll,  like  a 
dog  !  *  shouted  a  second,  climbing  up  the  lamp-post ;  *  Til  let  down  the  re- 
verbert*'  A  third  reached  near  enough  to  throw  a  handful  of  icstid  mud  in 
the  young  nobleman's  face.   *  Ou,  my  father,  my  dear  mother,  forgive  me, 


the  satellites  turned  him  on,  and  the  rabble  howled.  Alas  1  what  aad  reflec- 
tions must  he  those  of  a  good  son,  who,  for  the  first  time*  disregarding  all 
parental  admonitions,  falls  into  transgression.  Besides  having  had  long  to 
wrestle  with  the  excellent  moral  principles  which  his  friends  so  providen- 
tially instilled  into  his  virgin  mind,  a  painful  contest  1  has  he  not,  last  of 
all,  that  horrid  pang  to  endure,  which  strikes  the  heart  upon  the  first  com- 
mission of  a  serious  fault  P  Count  Hubert  refused  to  return  home.  By  so 
doing,  that  unreflecting  young  man,  exclusively  alive  to  a  new-born  passion, 
had  entailed  misery  past  bearing,  and  apprehensions  more  trying  still  to  a 
family  whose  brightest  hopes  they  trustfully  fancied  he  was  born  to  realise. 
AU  that  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  young  Lord  d'Harecourt  is,  that  he 
certainly  never  dreamt  of  being  thrown  into  the  Bastille  for  falling  in  love  with 
a  poor  French  washerwoman's  foster-child :  much  less  did  he  anticipate  that 
one  so  nobly  born  could  ever  be  accused  of  beina;  a  Government  or  any  other 
spy.  What  would  he  not  give  just  now,  when  Eugenie  no  longer  fascinates, 
that  is,  so  he  thinks ;  what  would  he  not  instantly  yield  to  have  again  the 
opportunity  of  accompanying  his  worthy,  too  indulgent  tutor  to  the  land  of 
his  sires !  A  stone,  hurled  by  some  ruffian  band,  struck  his  brow.  In  an 
Instant  the  voung  man's  face  was  covered  with  blood,  and  a  scream — a  scream 
was  heard  that  rent  the  air.  Don't  imagine,  reader,  too  hasty,  that  that 
scream  escaped  fro  n  the  manly  breast  of  one  born  on  British  soil.  That 
scream  was  of  no  man's  utterance.  ...  It  was  a  sound  that,  disguised 
though  it  certainly  must  have  been  to  all  other  ears,  through  fearful  agony, 
would  have  called  Count  Hubert  hack  to  consciousness,  had  ten  thousand 
stones  knocked  him  down.  And  the  guards  still  advanced,  and  that 
terrific  multitude  still  yelled  on.  ***  And  that  scream—that  scream  was 
Eugenie's  first  genuine,  heartfelt  avowal  of  love  ;  her  solemn  declaration,  in 
the  fair  face  of  Heaven  and  the  hearing  of  countless  ears,  that  the  young 
Lord  of  Harecourt's  affection  was  returned :  her  solemn,  soul-binding  en- 
gagement, fervently  betrayed,  to  love  but  him,  and  to  love  him  to  the  last. 
No  wonder  that  that  youth  heeded  not  the  warm  stream  that  trickled  down 
his  facej  no  wonder  that  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  stone,  and  that  he  might 
have  been  heard  gratefully  to  bless  it." 


Ambbosb  Macxakprkth,  thb  Religious  Enthusiast  j  a  Tale.  By  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.   Hops  and  Co. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  brought  up  for  the  army,  but  who,  from 
conscientious  motives,  declines  the  profession.   After  many  severe  trials,  he 
ii  at  length  united  to  the  object  of  his  early  affections. 


young  sufferer's  prayer.  And 
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Army  Chaplains.— We  briefly,  in  the  last  Portfolio,  pointed  to  the 
Rev.  Walter  Whiting  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  Service,  as  one  of  those 
model  chaplains  of  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  a  considerable 
number  in  the  British  army.  Since  then  we  have  fallen  in  with  a 
minute  account  of  his  proceedings  in  the  field,  described  by  a  religious 
naper  of  high  repute,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  reproducing 
it  pour  encotrager  let  outvies.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  such  signal 
services  as  those  performed  by  Mr.  Whiting  had  received  a  fitting  re- 
ward at  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  Instead  of  this,  he  is, 
we  believe,  still  a  petitioner  for  that  which  a  sense  of  justice  should 
have  spontaneously  accorded : — 

"  Mr.  Whiting  joined  Lord  Gough'a  army  as  a  volunteer :  he  considered 
that  he  had  no  right  to  comparatively  inglorious  ease,  as  one  of  the  Company's 
chaplains,  whan  death  was  likely  soon  to  be  abroad,  and  thousands  might 
seed  ghostly  comfort  to  prepare  them  for  the  battle  or  its  consequences.  The 
step  taken  by  the  reverend  gentleman  was  highly  agreeable  to  Lord  Gough 
and  the  troops  generally ;  and  it  was  soon  seen  how  great  the  value  that 
was  to  be  attached  to  such  co-operation. 

"  When  the  cry  of  1  Forward ! '  gave  impulse  to  the  mighty  power  that 
confronted  the  Sikh  forces  on  the  1 3th  January,  Mr.  Whiting  busied  himself 
in  preparing  a  hospital  for  the  wounded,  as  well  as  in  making  preparation  to 
perform  the  sacramental  rites  for  all  who  might  desire  to  partake  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  consolation  in  the  hour  of  peril.  It  was  then,  when  occupied  in 
ministering  double  aid  to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  that  a  report  reached  the 
hospital  that  her  Majesty's  14th  Dragoons  were  hurrying  from  the  field  of 
blood  with  their  backs  to  the  enemy.  Our  gallant  soldier-priest  in  an  instant 
leaped  on  his  own  horse,  pistol  in  hand :  he  met  a  party  of  the  regiment 
named,  with  their  chargers  heads  turned  in  the  direction  of  safety.  The 
reverend  gentleman  rallied  them — upbraided  them  for  their  want  of  firmness 
— reminded  them  of  home  and  honour,  and,  finally,  led  them  back  to  where 
blows  were  ringing.  Having  achieved  thus  much  be  hastened  again  to  his 
own  vocation,  and  took  his  place  once  more  by  the  side  of  the  wounded.  A 
Calcutta  paper  {The  Englishman)  commenting  upon  the  heroism  of  the 
volunteer  chaplain,  says  — *  The  padre  ought  to  have  the  first  good  vacancy 
in  his  own  corps,  whether  archdeaconry  or  bishopric.  Such  exhortations  to 
duty,  at  such  a  time,  are  invaluable ;  and  the  presence  of  our  chaplains  on 
the  field  of  battle  is  a  rare  event.  We  hope  the  whole  army  will  drink  to 
the  health  and  speedy  promotion  of  the  reverend  gentleman." 

"Another  paper,  the  Bombay  Times,  speaks  in  similar  grateful  eulogy  of  the 
exertions  made  by  the  old  Magdalen  man  after  dubious  victory  had  at  length 
lighted  on  our  helms.  He  was  most  active  in  administering  the  sacrament 
to  many  about  to  surrender  their  spirit  upon  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  stricken  down.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  grati- 
tude with  which  such  services  were  received.  Then  came  the  mournful  cere- 
mony of  burying  the  dead.   A  day  or  two  later,  Mr.  Whiting  resolved  to 


that  needed  the  sad  nte.  It  was  a  dangerous  though  holy  mission*  and  could 
not  be  effected  without  the  protection  of  a  strong  escort.  For  the  safety  of 


ceremony  over  every  British  corpse 
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this  escort,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Whiting  was  made  responsible.  We  sup- 
pose that,  as  chaplains  rank  with  majors  in  India,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
commanding  officer,  and  it  was  trusted  to  his  discretion  not  to  lead  his  escort 
into  a  peril  from  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  extricate  themselves. 
However  this  may  be,  the  honoured  chaplain  entered  the  jungle  under  an 
escort  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  a  hundred  pioneers  (to  dig 
sepulchral  trenches),  and  two  companies  of  Europeans.  With  this  aid  and 
protection  he  succeeded  in  recovering  the  bodies  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  soldiers.  Under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Sikhs  he  had  open  trenches  dug, 
and  as  each  was  filled  in  succession,  he  stood  over  the  bodies  of  the  brave 
that  lay  in  it,  and  performed  no  maimed  rites,  but  the  entire  ceremony  of 
Christian  burial,  as  it  is  contained  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
pioneers  dug  seven  trenches,  and  the  Europeans  collected  the  bodies — man- 
gled, mutilated,  and  stripped  as  they  were — and  placed  them  in  their  last 
resting  place.  The  sight  was  sad  and*  solemn,  but  the  effect  was  consoling 
to  all  who  survived.  The  comrades  of  the  slain  expressed  their  loud  satis- 
faction, that  the  bones  of  those  who  fell  were  not  left  to  be  outraged  by  the 
savage  enemy,  or  by  beasts  of  prey ;  and  the  widows  of  the  departed  sub- 
mitted in  weeping  resignation  to  their  lot,  now  that  the  fathers  of  their  chil- 
dren slept  in  a  grave  above  which  had  been  breathed  an  English  prayer. 

"  To  the  further  consolation  of  these  last  wretched  ones  were  the  noble 
chaplain's  energies  now  directed.  When  the  army  reached  Ramnnggur,  Mr. 
Whiting,  whose  exertions  were  so  well  directed  in  the  case  of  the  Cabal 
Relief  Fund,  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
of  those  who  had  already  fallen,  or  who  might  fall  in  stricken  fields  to  come. 
The  first  sura  contributed  to  so  pious  a  purpose  was  from  a  sacramental  col- 
lection amounting  to  nearly  eight  hundred  rupees,  and  which  was  soon 
increased  to  some  two  thousand.  The  emergency  needed  immediate  dis- 
bursement, and  fortunately  the  advantageous  condition  of  the  fund  admitted  of 
it.  The  day  of  Chilianwallah  left,  it  is  true,  but  twenty -six  widows  and  six- 
teen children  to  mourn  husbands  and  fathers  slain ;  but  the  necessities  of 
these  were  great,  and  they  were  amply  provided  for.  Promptitude  made 
the  charity  of  double  effect.  Bis  dot  qui  ciio  dot :  and  aid  was  quickly  given, 
and  within  four  days  of  the  action,  all  the  material  consolation  was  afforded 
to  the  mourners  that  their  bereavement  would  admit  of. 

"  The  Sunday  after  the  hard  fought  contest  was  one  to  be  remembered  by 
all  present.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Whiting  performed  three  services  of  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  Giver  of  all  Good.  The  first  service  was  celebrated  at 
half-past  seven  in  the  morning  in  the  open  air,  when  the  reverend  gentleman 
had  for  his  congregation  her  Majesty's  24th  and  61st  regiments,  with  the 
adjacent  artillery.  At  eleven  o'clock,  a  large  congregation  was  assembled  in 
the  Durbar  tent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  the  progress  of  the  service 
an  alarm,  a  false  one,  arose  that  the  enemy  were  at  hand ;  and  in  consequence, 
a  full  third  of  the  congregation  quietly  withdrew  in  order  to  '  do  their  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them.9  But  in 
spite  of  this  unavoidable  diminution  of  the  numbers,  the  reverend  chaplain 
had  the  gratification  of  finding,  at  the  end  of  the  usual  service,  that  above  a 
hundred  communicants  approached  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  solemn  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  '  It  was  (says  a  correspondent  of  the  Delhi 
Gazette) — it  was,  indeed,  a  solemn  and  affecting  signt  to  see  the  bravest 
spirits  in  our  noble  army  kneeling  humbly  before  their  God,  and  imploring, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  his  healing  mercy  and  protection/  At  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  cheering  rite,  a  thousand  rupees  were  collected  for  the  Relief 
Fund  for  Widows  and  Orphans.  Subsequently  to  this,  Mr,  Whiting  cele- 
brated divine  service  in  presence  of  her  Majesty's  14th  Dragoons  and  9th 
Lancers ;  and  later  in  the  day  his  Sabbath  labours  were  closed  by  the  per- 
formance of  his  not  light  duties  at  the  Field  Hospital,  and  by  his  committing 
to  the  earth  one  more  heir  of  immortality 
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New  Naval  Telegraph  Lights.— The  suggestions  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Signal  Lights  at  Portsmouth,  with  reference  to  Thomson's  Tele- 
graphic Lights,  have  been  ordered  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Admiralty.  The 
red  and  green  cylinders  are  to  be  removed,  and  coloured  lenses  substituted, 
in  order  to  render  the  lamps  more  durable,  and  the  lights  more  powerful. 
The  working  distance  is  from  2£  to  3  miles,  or  from  5,000  to  5,800  yards. 
The  lamps  are  smaller  and  stronger  than  the  present  Ships1  lights,  the  same 
number  required  for  the  new  system  as  the  number  now  m  use.  The  white 
light,  with  one  candle,  is  more  powerful,  by  one  degree,  than  the  Ships' 
light  with  two  candles,  and  the  green  and  red  are  not  much  inferior  to  the 
present  Ships'  light. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Surrey  Police  has  been  conferred  on 
Mr.  Henry  Cadogan  Hastings,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  the  55th  Bengal  Native 
Infantry. 

The  Woolwich  and  Carshalton  Schools.— It  is  stated  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  youths  sent  away  from  these 
establishments,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  appeal  for  redress  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  ample  funds  were  su  oscribed  for  that  purpose. 

The  Brevet. — We  believe  we  may  announce  with  some  certainty  that  a 
Brevet  will  be  issued  on  the  9th  of  November  next,  the  birth- day  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Lieutenant  General  Sir  George  Tyler,  K.C.B.,  has  issued  his  address  to 
the  electors  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  soliciting  their  suffrages.  He  says 
— "  Permit  me  to  declare  my  firm  and  unalterable  attachment  to  the  person 
and  throne  of  our  Sovereign,  'and  to  our  Protestant  institutions,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  as  handed  down  to  us  from  the  period  of  the  glorious 
Reformation.  Permit  me,  also,  to  declare  my  conviction  that  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  various  interests  connected  with  the  native  industry  and 
capital  of  this  country,  whether  they  be  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or 
commercial,  imperatively  require  the  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
principle  of  protection,  to  secure  them  against  unfair  and  unequal  foreign 
competition. 1 

The  Cholera  at  Jamaica. — Adverting  to  the  current  news  of  the 
frightful  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  Jamaica,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  learn  that  the  medical  strength  of  that  Island  has  just  received  a 
most  important  accession  in  the  person  of  Doctor  John  Parkin,  the  author 
of  many  highly  important  professional  works,  and  especially  celebrated  for 
his  "  antidotal  treatment  of  epidemic  cholera who,  immediately  on  receiv- 
ing the  intelligence  alluded  to,  started  for  the  colony — a  perfect  volunteer 
in  the  cause  of  humanity — to  use  his  best  efforts  in  favour  of  the  afflicted. 

Caitoidates  for  Commissions. — Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Military  Se- 
cretary, in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Army  and  Ordnance 
Expenditure,  stated  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  Commissions  during 
the  last  seven  years  amounted  to  between  1,000  and  1,200,  and  that  upwards 
of  200  had  been  on  the  list  upwards  of  three  years ;  that  it  was  not  the 
practice  to  give  Commissions  oy  rotation,  but  a  selection  was  made  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

A  Deserter  Shot.— A  soldier  of  a  detachment  of  the  38th  Regiment, 
stationed  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  was  6hot  by  Lieutenant 
Green  when  attempting  to  desert. 

Troops  in  the  Colonies.— Earl  Grey  has  confirmed  the  view  we  have 
already  taken  of  his  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  Army,  by  informing  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales  that  he  intends  to  confine  the  troops  in  that 
colony  to  a  "  guard  "  at  Sydney  and  another  at  Melbourne,  all  the  Barracks 
and  other  military  buildings  being  transferred  to  the  colonists.  A  "guard  " 
is  a  very  vague  term,  it  may  mean  ten  thousand  men,  or  it  may  comprehend 
only  a  company.  We  suspect  Lord  Grey  has  the  latter  in  view,  especially 
as  ne  tells  the  "settlers  that  if  they  want  troops  they  must  pay  for  them,  or 
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raise  them  among  themselves.  It  is  beyond  our  province  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  such  a  step  upon  the  interests  of  the  colony,  but  we  have  a  fair 
right  to  protest  against  the  treatment  of  the  troops  involved  in  this  arrange- 
ment. Not  long  ago  it  was  announced  that  all  British  regiments,  after 
serving  in  India,  would  be  sent  on  to  Australia,  where  they  would  be  allowed 
to  settle  when  the  term  of  service  allotted  to  the  regiment  had  expired. 
This  prospect  is  now  destroyed ;  and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  prevent 
its  realization,  that  out  pensioners  are  encouraged  to  volunteer  for  colonial 
service.  If  a  war  with  any  formidable  power  breaks  out  and  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  Colonies  from  the  risk  of  being  wrested  from  the  British 
Crown,  our  troops  will  thenceforth  have  to  be  carried  from  India  and  the 
Cape,  enduring  all  the  inconveniencies  of  such  a  procedure,  whereas,  if  re- 
tained upon  the  spot,  and  suffered  to  settle  gradually,  they  would  soon 
constitute  a  formidable  local  force,  capable,  from  their  acquaintance  with 
drill  and  discipline,  of  offering  effectual  resistance  to  an  enemy. 

Lieutenant  Thackwbll,  of  the  3d  Light  Dragoons,  has  just  put  forth  a 
volume  descriptive  of  the  "  Second  Seikh  War."  We  recognize  in  this  work 
many  old  friends — in  other  words,  we  trace  many  pages  which  have  already 
had  publicity  in  this  Magazine,  and  many  passages  which  we  felt  it  our  duty 
to  expunge  from  the  MS.  The  book  would  have  had  its  value  if  it  had  been 
more  carefully  written.  Lieutenant  Thackwell  is  evidently  a  young  and  ir- 
reflective  author.  He  has  not  calculated  the  consequences  of  much  of  what 
he  has  written  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  fallen  under  his  critical  lash. 
He  should  have  remembered  that  a  book  like  the  one  he  has  produced  is  cal- 
culated to  be  used  extensively,  and  studied  as  an  authority ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, every  word  printed  is  liable  to  be  weighed  and  examined  with  anxiety. 
Had  he  done  this,  he  would  not  now  have  had  cause  to  lament  that  he  spoke  in 
disparaging  terms  of  the  first  Bengal  Cavalry ;  of  the  late  Lieut.- Colonel 
Pennycuick  and  his  Europeans ;  of  Captain  Williams  and  others.  We  trust 
that  the  demand  for  the  work  will  induce  the  publisher  to  venture  upon  a  re- 
print, and  that  Lieut.  Thackwell,  previously  to  the  re-issue,  will  submit  his 
volume  to  the  careful  revision  of  some  judicious  friend.  History  does  not 
demand  that  unnecessary  truth  should  be  told,  and  pain  be  heedlessly  inflicted. 

The  Great  Exhibition. — A  most  absurd  cry  has  been  raised  by  a  con- 
temporary publication,  in  respect  to  the  anticipated  visit  of  thousands  of 
foreigners  to  the  British  metropolis.  The  clamors  for  large  military  protec- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  the  majority  of  our  French  visitors  being  in  the  interest 
of  the  papacy,  and  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  Chartists,  and  other  discon- 
tented rapscallions !  A  very  little  reflection  must  have  satisfied  our  generally 
astute  contemporary,  that  such  apprehensions  are  totally  unfounded,  and 
that  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  a  hand- 
ful of  insidious  enemies  could  do  any  harm.  In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  our  German,  Belgian,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  American 
visitors  are  likely  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  French ;  that  they  have,  moreover, 
few  sympathies  in  common  with  our  neighbours ;  that  not  one  half  of  the 
French  themselves,  care  one  fig  for  the  Pope ;  that  none  of  the  foreigners 
will  come  over  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  that  English  Chartists,  however 
they  may  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  their  own  countrymen,  will  never 
accept  the  assistance  of  foreigners,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
resent  their  voluntary  aid  as  an  impertinent  intrusion.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  fact  that  our  police  will  be  strengthened  and  always  on  the  alert ;  that 
the  troops  in  London  will  be  numerous  and  judiciously  dispersed,  and  that 
the  National  Guard  of  France  are  a  miserable  lot  of  old  women,  incapable  of 
coping  with  a  handful  of  British  Guards,  the  whole  fabric  built  up  by  our  terri- 
fied friend,  all  at  once  vanish.  We  are  almost  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  gravely 
noticing  such  preposterous  impressions,  but  that  we  are  aware  many  of  the 
timid  denizens  of  London  take  every  thing  they  see  in  print  for  gospel. 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

(Corrected  to  25th  January.) 
[Where  two  places  are  mentioned,  the  last-named  is  that  at  which  the  Depdt  of  the  Regiment 

it  stationed.] 

40th  do.... Cork. 


lit  Life  Guards...  Regent's  Park. 
2nd  do...  Hyde  Park. 
Royal  Horse  Guards... Windsor. 
1st  Dragoon  Guards... Dublin. 
2nd  do....York. 
3rd  do.... Manchester. 
4th  do. ...Birmingham. 
5th  do.. ..Longford. 
6th  do....Cahlr. 
7th  do.. ..Newbridge. 
1st  Dragoons...  Nottingham. 
2nd  do.. ..Canterbury. 

3rd  Light  do....8eulkote,  Bengal ;  Maidstone. 

4th  do.. ..Dublin. 

6th  Dragoons...  Dundalk. 

7th  Hussars...Ballincolllg 

8th  do.. ..Brighton. 

9th  Lancers...  Wuxeerabad,  Bengal ;  Maidstone. 

10th  Hussars... Kirkee,  Bombay;  Maidstone. 

11th  Hussars...  Norwich. 

12th  Lancers...  Dublin. 

13th  Light  Dragoons... Edinburgh. 

14th  do. ...Lahore,  Bengal;  Maidstone. 

15th  Hussars...Bangalore,  Madras;  Maidstone. 

16th  Lancers. ..Hounslow. 

17th  do....Newbridge. 

Grenadier  Gds.  [1st bat]. ..Tower. 

Do.  [2nd  bat]...PortmanSt. 

Do. [3rd  bat.]. ..Chichester. 

Coldstream  Guards...  [1st  bat.]— Windsor. 

Do.  [2nd  battalion] ...St.  John's  Wood. 

So.  Fusilier  Gds.  [1st  bnt]...St.  George's  Bks. 

Do.  [2nd  battalion] ...Wellington  Barracks. 

1st  Foot  [1st bat.]. ..New  Brunswick ;  Aberdeen 

Do.  [2nd  battalion]  ...Limorick. 

tad  do....Clonmel. 

3rd  do....  Birr. 

4th  do.  ...Plymouth. 

5th  do.  ...Mauritius ;  I.  of  Wight 

6th  do.  ...Cape  of  Good  Hopo ;  Nenagh. 

7th  do....  Winchester. 

8th do.... Doesa,  Bombay;  Chatham. 

9th  do.  ....Dublin. 

10th do.. ..Wuxeerabad,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

11th  do....N.  S.  Wales;  Chatham. 

12th  do... .Chatham. 

Do. [2nd  battalion] ...Mauritius. 

13th  do....Stirling  Castle. 

14th  do....  Athlone. 

15th  do.  ...Ceylon ;  Sbeerness. 

16th do.. ..Corfu;  Canterbury. 

17th  do....Galway. 

18th  do....Meerut,  Bengal  j  Chatham. 
19th  do. ...Quebec;  Brecon. 
20th  do.... Montreal,  Canada;  Isle  of  Wight. 
21st  do. ..Glasgow. 

22nddo....Dugshai,  Punjaub;  Chatham. 

23rd  do.... Plymouth. 

Do.  [2nd  battalion] ...London;  Canada. 

2tth  do.  ...Wuxeerabad,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

25th  do. ...Bangalore,  Madras  j  Chatham. 

26th  do.  ...Gibraltar ;  Jersey 

27th  do....  Belfast 

28th  do... Portsmouth. 

29th  do....Meerut,  Bengal ;  Chatham. 

30th  do....Oa  passage  to  Corfu. 

31st  do.M.Dublin. 

32nd  do... Jullundur,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

33id  do... .Newcastle. 

34th  do....B*rbadoes;  Londonderry. 

35th  do  ...En.  iskillen 

36th  do....Corfu  ;  Isle  of  Wight. 

37th  do...; Ceylon  ;  Chatham. 

38th  do.. .. Halifax,  Noya8cotia;  Chester.  ' 

»thde....Newry. 


41st  do....Cork. 
42nd  do. ...Bermuda;  Isle  of  Wight 
43rd  do.... Dublin. 
44th  do....Malta  ;  Isle  of  Wight. 
45th  do.. ..Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Isle  of  Wight 
46th  do....Hull. 

47th  do.. ..Cork  for  Corfu ;  Water  ford. 

48th  do....Weedon. 

49th  do....Cork  for  Corfu  ;  Birr. 

50th  do....Portsmouth. 

51st  do. ...Fort  George,  Madras ;  Chatham. 

52nd  do.  ...Birr. 

53rd  do....Rawul  Pindee,  Bengal ;  Chatham 

64th  do.... Antigua ;  Guernsey. 

55th  do....Buttevant 

56th  do....Gibraltar;  Isle  of  Wight. 

57th  do.. ..Dublin. 

58th  do.. ..New  Zealand;  Chatham. 

59th  do.. ..Hong  Kong;  Tralee. 

60th  do.  [1st  bat.]...Ku8Sowlie,Bombay;  f'hatm. 

Do.  [2nd  batl...Teraplemore. 

61st do.... Peshawur,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

62nd  do....Mullingar. 

63rd  do....  Limerick. 

64th  do....Kurrachee,  Bombay;  Chatham. 

65th  do. ...New  Zealand ;  Chatham. 

66thdo....Barbadoes;  Tough al. 

67th  do.. ..Gibraltar  ;  Isle  of  Wight 

68th  do. ...Limerick. 

69th  do....Malta ;  Isle  of  Wight 

70th do.... Allahabad,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

71st  do.. ..Dublin. 

Do.  [2nd  bat.]. ..Toronto,  Canada. 

72nd  do.  ...Trinidad  ;  Bristol. 

73rd  do.. ..Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Naas» 

74th  do....Fermoy 

75th  do....Umballah,  Bengal,  Chatham. 

76thdo....Corfu;  Isle  of  Wight. 

77th  do....  Newport. 

78th  do.. ..Aden,  Bombay;  Chatham 

79th  do.. ..Quebec;  Berwick. 

80th  do....Dinapore,  Bengal;  Chatham 

81st  do....Templemore. 

82nd  do. .„  Portsmouth. 

83rd  do....Poonah,  Bombay;  Chatham. 

84th  do....Tricbinopoly;  Madras;  Chatham. 

85th  do.. ..Preston. 

86th  do....Deesa,  Bombay;  Chatham. 
87th  do....Feroxepore.Bengal;  Chatham. 
88th  do. ...Halifax;  Bury. 
89th  do....Dubliu. 
90th  do. ...Manchester. 
91st  do.. ..Liverpool. 

Do.  [2ud  battalion]  ...Cape  of  Good  Uepo. 
92nd  do....Kilkenny. 
93rd  do. ...Edinburgh. 
94th  do....Cannamore,  Madras;  Chatham. 
95th  do.. ..Winchester. 
96th  do.... Cawn pore,  Bengal;  Chatham. 
97th  do....8t  JbWs,  N.S. ;  Isle  of  Wight. 
Do.  [2nd  battalion]. ..Jamaica. 
98th  do. ...Lahore, Bengal;  Chatham. 
99th  do.. ..Van  Diemenrs  Land;  Chatham. 
Rifle  Brigade  [1st  bat.]. ..Canterbury. 
Do.  [2nd  bat.]... Kingston,  Canada;!.  ofWl^ht 
1st  West  India  Regiment... Jamaica;  Chatham. 
2nd  do....  Jamaica ;  Chatham. 
3rd  do....Demerara,  S.  Leone,  toe;  Chatham. 
Ceylon  Rifle  Reg. ...Ceylon. 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles...Cape  of  Good  Hope  • 
Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Reg  ment... Canada. 
St.  Helena  Regiment...8t  Helena. 
Rl.  Newfoundland  Coe....Newfoundlaad, 
Royal  MnP*Fencible*...Malta. 
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ARMY  OF  THE  HON.  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  SHEWING  THE 
STATIONS  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  REGIMENTS. 
Corrected  to  December  25lA,  1850. 
BENGAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Cavalry. 

1st  Lt.  Cavalry...Cawnpore 

2nd  do...Umballa 

3rd  do...Nowgong 

4th  do...Wu»eerabad 

6thdo...Nakoda 

6th  do...Meerut 

7th  do... Peshawar 

8th  do...Pero*epore 

9th  do...Muttra 
10th  do...Cawnpore 
Gov.-Gen.'s   Body  Guard., 
Deyrah  Dhooa 

Irregular  Cavalry. 

lit  Regt...Lahote 

2nd  do...Pethawur 

3rd  do...Bareilly 

4th  do..Jhansl 

5th  do...Mooltan 

6th  do...8ealkote 

7th  do...  Hoshearpore 

8th  do...Sultanpore 

9th  do...Jhelum 
10th  do...Segowlee 
11th  do...Hansi 
12th  dc.Jullunder 
13th  do...Mokerean 
14th  do...Hoghearpore 
15th  do...Pethawur 
16th  do...Rawu)  Pindee 
17th  do...Lcodinah 
18 tl»  do. ..Lahore 

Infantry* 
1st  Ecrop.  lteg...Lahoro 
2nd  do...  Agra 
Ul  Native  lnf...Jullundur 


Cavalry, 

1st.  I.t  Cavalry  ...Bcllary 
2nd  do... Bangalore 
3rd  do...Jaulnah 
4th  do...Kamptee 
6th  do...8ecunderabad 
6th  do...8holapora 
7th  do...Saugor 
8th  do...  Mhow 

Infantry. 
1st  Europ.  Reg...Bellary 
2nd  do...Secunderabad 
1st  Native  lnf...Bellary 
2nd  do...Mercara 
3rd  dc.Ailen 
4th  do...Hurryghnr 
3th  do„.Vi»ianagram 
6th  do...Dharwar 
7th  do*MJaulnah 
8th  do...Samulcottah 


Cavalry. 

lit  Lt.Cavalry...N  teerabad 
2nd  do...HaJcote 
3  d  do...Neemuch 

Infantry. 

it  Europ.  Reg...Poonah 
'nd  do..  Belgaum 
3it  Native  lnf...Kurracbee 
lad  do...Bhooj      .  ._ 
2rd  do,..Poonah 

th  do,,,  Belgaum 


2nd  NaUln....Rawul  Pindee 

3rd  do...Jheluro 

4th  do...Rawul  Pindee 

5th  do. ..Lahore 

Gth  do...  Agra 

7th  do...Loodiana 

8th  do...  Do. 

9th  do... Lahore 
10th  do... Allahabad 
llth  do... Barrack j>o re 
12th  do...Mooltan 
13th  do... Delhi 
14th  do...Dinapore 
loth  do...Umballah 
16Ui  do...  Benares 
17th  do...Hoshearpore 
18th  do...Fcro«epore 
19th  do...Boode  Pindee 
20th  do...Noorpoor 
21et  do...Wuxeerabad 
22nd  do...Ferosepore 
23rd  do...Peshawur 
24th  do...Goruckpore 
25ih  do...Hajeepore 
2Cth  do...Dinapore 
27th  do...  Benares 
28th  do...Peehawur 
29th  do...  Do. 
30th  do...Allyghur 
31st  do...Ju!lundhur 
32nd  do...Wuseerabad 
33rd  do...Benare8 
34th  do...Wuseerabad 
35th  do...Lucknow 
36th  do...Moradabad 
37th  do...Jhelum 
38th  do...Barrackpore 
39th  do... Lahore 

MADRAS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

9th  Native  Inf...Vel!oro 
10th  do...Seetabuldee 
llth  do...Vizianagram 
12th  do. ..French  Hocks 
13th  do...C*uddipah 
Hth  do...Kulladghee 
15th  do...Seounderabad 
16th  do...Cannanore 
17th  do...lloshungabad 
18th  do...Berhamporc 
19th  do...Secunderabad 
20th  do...Palgtiat 
21st  do...  Bangalore 
22nd  do...Nagode 
23rd  do...Saugor 
24th  -do...Do. 
26th  do...Kumool 
26th  do...Waltair 
27th  do...Trichinopoly 
28th  do...Khyouk  Phyou 
29th  do...Trichinopoly 
80th  do...Cnttack 

BOMBAY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

6th  Nat.  Inf...Kurrachea 

6th  doM.  Bombay 

7th  do...Ahmedabad 

8th  do..  Bombay 

9th  do. ..Belgaum 
10th  do...Deesa 
llth  do...Malligaum 
12th  do...Ahinedabad 
13th  do...Baroda 
Hth  do... Bombay 
15th  do...bblkarpore 
16th  do,..AsMtrghur 
HUl  do„.B«odi 


40th  Native  Inf.  .Allahabad 
41st  dc.Moolun 
42nd  do...Barrackpor« 
43rd  do^Shajehanpore 
44th  do...Barrackpore 
45th  do...Bareilly 
46th  do...Loodianah 
47  th  do...Cawnpore 
48th  do...  Band* 
49th  do...Phlloor 
50th  do...  Delhi 
51st  do...Jullunder 
62nd  do...  Ferozepore 
53rd  do...  Delhi 
A4th  do...Barrackpore 
55th  do...Nowgong 
66th  do...Umballa 
57th  do... Lahore 
58th  do.„Ho*hearpore 
59th  do...Berhampore 
60ib  do...Cawnpore 
61st  do...Lucknow 
62nd  do...Etawah 
63rd  dc.Sealkote 
64th  do...  Agra 
65th  do...  Lahore 
66th  do...Peshawur 
67  tli  do...Dinapore 
OSth  do...Cawnpore 
69th  do...  Agra 
70th  do...Umballa 
7 1st  do...Peshawur 
72nd  do...Bareitly 
73rd  do...Meerut 
74th  do...Daeca 
Kelat-i-Ghilile  Rog...Futteh 
ghur 


31st  Native  Inf...Bangalor 
32nd  do...Jubbulpore 
33rd  do... Mhow 
34th  do...Moulmein 
35th  do...Mangalore 
56th  do...Ruaaelcondah 
37th  do...Karaptee 
38th  do... Do. 
39th  do...Cannanore 
40th  do...Jaulnah 
41st  do...Kasnptee 
42nd  do...Masulipatam 
43rd  do...  Madras 
44th  do...Palamcotta 
45th  do...Secunderabad 
46th  do... Do. 
47th  do...  Do. 
48th  do...Quilon 
49th  do...  Madras 
50th  do...Moulmein 
61st  do...Penang 
62nd  do...Vellore 


18th  Native  Inf...Rajcotc 
19th  do...Kolapore 
20th  do...Sholapore 
2 1st  do...Nusaeerabad 
22nd  do...Sukkur 
23rd  do...Ntiaaeerabad 
24th  do...8attara 
25th  do...Neemuch 
26th  do...Ahmednuggor 
27th  do...Pocnah 
28th  do...  Hyderabad 
89th  dO,„SwFtt 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION. 


(Corrected  to 

With  the  Tears  when  Built,  and  Dates 

Acheron,  4,  st  tunr.  r.,  1888,  Capt  J.  L.  Stokes. 

1846,  New  Zealand. 
African,  at-v„  Bee.  Matter  Potter,  Sheerness. 
AJax,  65,  tcrew,  1809,  Rear  Admiral  M.  H. 

Dixon,  Captain  M.  Quin,  1837,  Queens- 

town. 

Alarm,  26,  1845,  Capt  G.  Ramsay,  1843, 
North  America  and  West  Indies. 

Albion,  90,  1842,  Capt.  W.  J.  H.  Johnstone, 
1823,  Mediterranean. 

Alligator,  26,  1821,  Hospital  Ship,  Hong 
Kong. 

Amazon,  26,  1821,  Capt.  C.  Barker,  1850,  £.  I. 
Amphitrite,  26,  1816,  Capt  C.  Frederick,  1842, 

Portsmouth. 
Antelope,  3,  st-v.  1846,  Lieut-Corn.  F.  Smyth, 

1826,  Mediterranean. 
Apollo,  tr.  ah.,  Com.  J.  Rawstorne,  1846, 

Woolwich. 

Arab,  12,  1847,  Com.  W.  Morris,  1846,  on 

passage  from  East  Indies. 
Archer,  4,  st  v.,  Com.  J.  N.  Strange,  1842, 

Coast  of  Africa. . 
Arethuaa,   50,  1848,  Capt.  Thomas  M.  C. 

Symonds,  1841,  Experimental  Squadron. 
Arrogant,  46,  screw,  1848,  Capt.  R.  8.  Robin- 
son, 1840,  Portsmouth. 
Asia,  84,  1824,  Hear- A  dm.  P.  Hornby,  C.  B., 

Capt  R.  F.  Stopford,  1840,  Pacific. 
Assistance,  4>  Capt  E.  Ommaney,  1846,  Arctic 

Expedition. 
Athol,  2,  tr.-sb.,  Lieutenant  W.  A.  R.  Pearse, 

1841,  Woolwich. 
Astrea,  6,  st.  ship,  Master-Corn.  W.  Yeames, 

1810,  Falmouth. 
Avon,  st-v.,  Sec  Mast  A.  Veitcb,  1849,  De- 
von port,  tender  to  Impregnable. 
BeBerophon,  78,  1818,  Capt.  Lord  G.  PauJet, 

1828,  Devonport 
Bermuda,  sch.,  Lieut-Com.  A.  D.  Jolly,  1842, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Black  Eagle,  st.  yes.,  1831,  Mast-Corn.  Cook, 

1838,  Woolwich. 
Blenheim,  56,  screw,  1813,  Capt.  W.  II.  Hen- 
derson, C.B.,  1838,  Portsmouth. 
Boscawen,  70,  1844,  Capt-Sup.  P.  Richards, 

C  B.,  1828,  Chatham. 
Bloodhound,  2,  st.  v.,  1845,  Sec-Master  M. 

Richards,  1846,  Devonport 
Bramble,  10,  1822,  New  8outh  Wales. 
Britannia,  120,  1826,  depdt-eh  ,  Bear-Ad.  Pres- 

cott,  C.B.,  Capt  R.  A.Yates,  1827,  Portsm. 
Caledonia,  120,  1808,  CaptT.  W.  Carter,  1831, 

Mediterranean. 
Castor,  26, 1832,  Commodore  C.  Wyvill,  1832, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Calliope,  26,  1845,  Capt  Sir  J.  E.  Home,  Bart, 

1837,  Devonport. 
Centaur,  at-v.,  1845,  Commod.  A.  Fanshawe, 

C.B.,  1816,  Capt  C.  H.  M.  Buckle,  1845, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Cerus,  tender,  Sec.  Master  T.  Fogden,  act, 

Sheerness. 

Ceylon,  2,  1810,  rec.  ship,  Rear-Adm.  E. 
Harvey,  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Rundle,  1829, 
Malta. 

Champion,  14,  1824,  Com.  J.  M.  Hayes,  1841, 
Pacific. 

Cleopatra,  26, 1835,  Capt.  T.  L.  Massie,  1841, 

East  Indies. 
Cockatrice,  6, 1833,  Master-Corn.  James  Rundle, 

1836,  tender  to  Asia,  Pacific. 
Columbia,  st-*.,  3,  1829,  Com.  P.  F.  Shortland, 

1848,  Bay  of  Fundy. 


25th  January.) 

of  Commission  of  the  Officers  in  Command. 

Comet  surv.  "st-v.,  1822,  Com.  H.  C.  Otter, 

1844,  Coast  of  Scotland. 
Confiance.  st-v.,  1827,  Master  W.  Martin, 
Devonport 

Conflict  st  v.,  1846,  Com.  T.  G.  Drake,  1846, 

S.E.  Coast  of  America. 
Contest  12,  1846,  Com.  Hon.  J.  W.  B.  Spen- 
cer, 1847,  East  Indies. 
Cormorant  6.  st-v.,  1842,  Com.  H.  Schomberg, 

1841,  S.E.  Coast  of  America. 
Crescent  42,  rec  sh.,  1810,  Mast.-Com.  G.  L. 

Bradley,  1839,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Crocodile,  rec  sh.,  1827,  Lieut-Com.  Greet, 

1840,  off  the  Tower. 
Cuckoo,  st-v.,  Com.  N.  Lefebre,  1838,  Chan- 
nel Islands. 

Cumberland,  70,  1809,  G.  W.  Seymour,  1844, 
Chatham. 

Cyclops,  6,  st-v,  1831,  Capt  Hon.  G.  F.  Has- 
tings, 184ft,  Woolwich. 
Cygnet  8,  1840,  Com.  R.  D.  White,  1847, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Daedalus,  19,  1828,  Capt  G.G.  Wellesley,  1844, 
Pacific. 

Daphne,  18,  1838,  Capt.  E.G.  Fanshawe,  1843, 
Pacific 

Dart  3,  Second  Master  J.  P.  Mc  Clune,  Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 
Dauntless,  24,  st-frig.,  1847,  Capt  E.  P.  Hal- 
stead,  1842,  Lisbon. 
Dee,  4,  st.  v.,  1832,  Lieut  W.  G.  Crowder, 

1848,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Dolphin,  3,  1836,  Lieut.  H.  Temple,  1841, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
DoTer,  st-v.,  Lieut  J.  R.  Harward,  1646, 

River  Gambia. 
Dragon,  6.  st-frig.,  1845,  Capt  H.W.  Giffard, 

1841,  Mediterranean. 
Driver,  6,  st-v.,  1841,  Com.  C.  R.  Johnson 

1847,  Pacific 
Elfin,  tender,  Mast-Com.Balliston, Portsmouth. 
Encounter,  6,  st-v.,  1846,  Capt  G.  T.  Gordon, 

1846,  Experimental  Squadron. 
Enterprise,  disc,  ship,  Capt.  R.  Co)Iinson, 

C.B  1842,  Arctic  Expedition. 
Erebus,  1827,  Capt  Sir  J.  Franklin,  K.C.H. 

1822,  Arctic  Expedition. 
Excellent  46,  1810,  gunnery  ship,  Capt.  H.  D. 

Chads,  C.B.,  1826,  Portsmouth. 
Fairy,  yt.  1845,  tender  to  Victoria  and  Albert 
Master-Corn.  D.  N.  Welch,  1844,  Portsm. 
Fanny,   4,  tender  to  Flag  Ship,   Mast  J. 

Scarlett,  Portsmouth. 
Faotome,  12,  1839  Com.  J.  H.  Gtnnys,  1845, 

on  passage  to  New  Zealand. 
Firebrand,  6,  st  v.,  1848,  Capt  T.  O.  Knox, 

1842,  Mediterranean. 
Firefly,  st  v.,  Com.  G.  A.  Seymour,  1845 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Fisgard,  42,  1819,  Commodore  Henry  Eden, 

1827,  Woolwich. 
Fly,  14,  1831,  Com.  R.  A.  Oliver,  1844,  New 
Zealand. 

Flying-fish.  12,  1844,  Com.  J.  £.  Patey,  1846, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Fox,  42,  1829,  Commodore  R.  Lambert,  1825, 

on  passage  to  East  Indies 
Frolic,  16,  Com.  N.  VansiUart,  1847,  Medi- 
terranean. 

Fury,  6,  st-v.,  1845,  Capt.  I.  Willcox,  I860, 
Woolwich. 

Ganges,  84,  1821,  Capt.  II.  Smith,  C.B.,  1849, 

Mediterranean. 
Garland,  st  ▼.,  1846,  Lt  E.  Wylde,  1814,  Dover, 
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Geyser,  st  v.,  Com.  E.  Tatham,  1846,  on  pas- 
sage to  Rio. 
Gipsy,  tender,  Sec.  Mat, J. North,  Quecnslown. 
Gladiator,  6,  st-v.  1844,  Capt  John  Adams, 

1843,  Coast  of  Africa. 

Gorgon,  6.  St.- v.,  1847,  Com.  J.  A.  Paynter, 

1846,  Padnc. 

Gossamer,    2,    Sec-Mast.  Hall,  surveying 

tender,  Devonport 
Growler,  6,  st.  v.,  1841,  Com.  J.  Stoddart,  1842, 

Mediterranean. 
Harlequin.  12,  Commander  A.  P.  B.  Wilmot, 

1847,  Coast  of  Africa. 

Harpy,  st.-v.,  1845,  Sec.  Master  Beatson,  S.  E. 

Coast  of  South  America. 
Hart,  tender  to  flag-ship,  Sheerness. 
Hastings,  72,  1818,  Rear-Adml.  C.  J.  Austen, 

C.B..  Capt.  F.  W.  Austen,  1846,  East 

Indies. 

Havannah,  19, 1811,  Capt.  J.  E.  Erskine,  1838, 
Sydney. 

Hecate,  1839,  Commander  G.  S.  Hand,  1841, 

Portsmouth. 
Hecla,  4,  st.-v  ,  1839,  Com.  E.  H.  Beauchamp, 

1846,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Helena,  16, 1843,  Com.  M.  Do  Courcy,  1812, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Herald,  22, 1823,  surv.,  Capt.  H.  Kellett  C.B., 

1849,  Pacific. 
Hercules,  12, 1815,  st-sh.,  1816,  Mast-Com.  R, 

Fulton,  1814,  Greenhithe. 
Hermes,  st-v.,  1835,  Com.  E.  G.  Flshbourne, 

1841,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Heroine,  8,  1841,  Com.  J.  B.  Marsh,  (1844), 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Hogue,  60,  1811,  screw,  Captain  M'Dougall, 

1836,  Portsmouth. 

Hound,  8,  1846,  Com.  F.  Patten,  1837,  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Imaum,  72,  1836,  Commod.  T.  Bennett,  rec- 

ship,  Jamaica. 
Impregnable,  104, 1810,  Adtn.  Sir  W.  H.  Gage, 

G.C.H.,  Capt.  Sir  T.  Maitland,  C.B.,  1827, 

Devonport 

Indefatigable,  60, 1888,  Capt.R.  Smart,  K.H., 

1837,  Devonport. 

Inflexible,  st.-r.,  1846,  Com.  P.  H.  Dyke,  1844, 

N.  A.  and  West  Indies. 
Intrepid,  2,  screw,  Lieut  J.  B.  Cator,  1842, 

Arctic  Expedition. 
Investigator,  disc. -shin.,  -Com.  R.  J.  Le  M. 

M'Clure,  1842,  Arctic  Expedition. 
Jackal,  st.-Y.,  Sec.  Mast.  F.  Yeatman,  tender 

to  Gladiator. 
Janus,  4,  st-v.,  Lieut-Cora.  R.  A.  Powell,  1842, 

Gibraltar. 

Kingfisher,  12,  1845,  Com.  II.  Harvey  (1841), 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Kite,  3, 1835,  st-v.,  Bermuda. 
Leander,  50,  1849,  Capt  S.  C.  Dacres,  1840, 

Experimental  Squadron. 
Lightnfng,  3,  st.  v.,  1823,  Mas.-Com.  Petley, 

1844,  Woolwich. 

Lily,  12,  1837,  Com.  R.  T.  Bedford,  1848,  E.  I. 
Locust,  st-v.,  Lieut-Com.  R.  L.  Curtis,  1842, 

South  America. 
Lucifer,  st  v..  Lieut-Com.  G.  M.  Jackson, 

1845,  Galway. 

Meander,  44,  1840,  Capt  Hon.  H.  Keppel. 

1837,  Pacific. 
Medina,  2,  st.  v.,  1840,  Lieut.  A.  Darby,  1828, 

Mediterranean. 
Medusa,  2,  st.  v.,  1839,  Lt.-Com.  R.  B.  Harvey, 

1888,  Mediterranean. 
Merlin,  st  v.,  1839,  Lt-Com.  J.  H.  Turner, 

1825,  Mediterranean. 
Minden,  20,  1810,  st-ship,  Master-Cem.  J. 

Mitchell,  1827,  Hong  fong. 
Mohawk,  st.-v.  Lieut-Com.  F.  C.  Herbert, 

1844,  Huron. 


0OMMI8SION.  CFU* 

Monarch,  84,  1816,  Capt  Sup.  M.  Seymour, 

1826,  Sheexness. 
Monkey,  st-v.,  1821,  Sec*  Mast.  R.  Sallenger, 

Woolwich. 

Myrtle,  st-v.,  1837  Second  Master. -Com.  W. 

liourchier,  (acting)  1844,  Portsmouth. 
Naiad,  42,  1797,  store-ship,  Mast-Com.  W.  L. 

Browne,  1831,  Callao. 
Nautilus,  6,  1830,  Lieut  S  B.  Dolling,  1841,  (ex- 
ercising brig  for  apprentices).  Devonport. 
Nereus,  42,  1821,  store-depot,  1821,  Mas.-Com.  * 

F.  W.  Bateman,  1837.  Valparaiso. 
Niger,  8,  st-v.,  Com.  L.  G.  Heath,  1847,  Coast 

of  Africa. 

Oberon,  8,  st-v.,  Lieut-Com.  E.  Harvey, 

Portsmouth. 
Ocean,  80,  1805,  Vice-Adm.  the  Hon.  0. 

Elliot   C.B.,  Capt.  G.  Greville,  1840, 

Sheerness. 

Onyx,  st  ves.,  1843,  Lieut-Com.  G.Raymoad, 

1815,  Dover. 
Orestes,  14,  1824,  Com.  H.  3.  Hawker,  1846, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Pandora,  surv  -v ,  Com.  Byron  Drury,  1845, 

Devonport. 

Pantaloon,  8, 1830,  Com.  Hyde  Parker,  1847, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Penguin,  6,  1838,  Com.  T.  Etheridge,  1848, 

Devonport 

Persian,  12,  1829,  Com.  A.  G.  Bulman;  1844, 
West  Indies. 

Phseton,  50, 1848, Capt  G.Elliott  1810, Experi- 
mental Squadron. 

Philomel,  Com,  T.  G.  Forbes,  1842,  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Phoenix,  6,  screw,  1832,  Com.  T.  H.  LysagH 

1849,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Pilot,  16, 1838,  Com.  Ince,  1846,  East  Indies. 
Plover.  Ccm.  T.  E.  L.  Moore  1848,  discovery 

ship,  Behring's  Straits. 
Pioneer,  2,  screw,  Lieut.  S.  Osborn,  1846,  Arctic 

Expedition, 
lumper,  8,  screw,  1848,  Com.  M.  8.  NoUoth, 

1846,  N.  A.  and  W.  I. 
Portland,  50, 1822, Rear  Adm.  F.  Moresby.CB. 

Capt  H.  Chads,  1848,  on  passage  to  Pa- 
Powerful,  84,  1826,  Capt  Hon.  R.  S.  Dundee, 

C.B.  1824,  on  passage  from  Mediterranean. 
Princess  Alice,  st  v.,  1844,  Sec.  Master  R.  L. 

Canney,  Dover. 
Prince  Regent  92,  1823,  Commodore  W.  F. 

Martin,  1824,  Experimental  Squadron. 
Prometheus,  3,  J849,  Com.  H.  R.  Foots,  1845, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Pioepero,  2,  st  v.,  Sec.  Mas.  W.  Oke,  1825, 

Pembroke. 

Queen,  110,  1839,  Vice-Adm.  SirW.  Parker, 

G.  C.B.,  Capt  C.  Wise,  1847,  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Racer,  12,  1833,  Com.  C.  H.  Beddoes,  1845, 

Mediterranean. 
Ranger,  8,  1635,  Com.  T.  Miller,  1847,  Coast 

of  Africa. 

Rattler,  6,  st-v.,  1843,  Com.  A.  Camming,  1846, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Resistance,  6,  tr.-afa.,  Me«t  Com.  Bradehaw, 

8hesrnces. 

Resolute,  4,  Capt  H.  T.  Austin,  1638,  C.  B. 
Arctic  Expedition. 

Retribution,  24,  st.-frig,  Capt.  F. Warden,  1845, 
Mediterranean. 

Reynard,  6,  screw,  1848,  Com.  P.  Cracroft,  E.  I. 

Rifleman,  8,  screw,  1846,  Lieut. -Com.  J.  P. 
Branch .  1 841 ,  South  America. 

Rolla,  6,  1832,  (for  apprentices),  Lieut  Fen- 
wick  1849,  Portsmouth. 

Royalist,  16,  1839,  Com.  W.  T.  Bate,  1848,  Sor- 
vcylng,  China. 

Salamander,  1832,  Com.  J.  S.  EJlnan,1845,E.  I 
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Simpson,  6,  st  v.,  Csp!afn  L.  T.  Jones,  1840, 
Devonpoit. 

Saturn,  72,  Ca.pt.-Sup.  Sir  T.  8.  Polar*  Bart. 

1831,  Pembroke. 
Sappho,  12,  1833,  Com.  Hon.  A.  A.  Cochrane, 

1830,  North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Scourge, 6,  st.  t.,  1844,  Com.  Lord  P.  H.  Kerr, 

1846.  Mediterranean. 
8t   George,    120,    Commodore    Lord  J. 

Hay,  C.B.  Cspt  J.  Nias.  1835,  Devonport. 
Scorpion,  6.  1832,  Lieut.  G.  B.  Lawrence,  1843 , 

West  Indies. 
Sealark,  8,  1843,  Com.  E.  S.  Sotheby,  1841, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Beafiower,  6,  Lieut.  A  D.  W.  Fletcher,  1845, 

tender  to  Cuckoo 
Beringapatain,  store-ship,  Master-Corn.  J.  P. 

Russell,  1837,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Serpent,  13, 1832,  Com.W.  G  Luard,  1850.E.  I. 
Sharpshooter,  4,  st-v.,  1847,  Lt.-Com.  J.  C. 

Bailey,  1844,  Rio. 
Shearwater,  3,  1837,  st-v.,  Lieut-Com.  K.  Tut- 

nour,  1842,  Bristol. 
Southampton,  50,  1820,  Rear-Adm.  Reynolds, 

C.  B.,  Capt  N.  Cory,  1840,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Sparrow,  6, 1828,  Com.  G.  Fraser,  1841,  Water- 
ford. 

Speedwell,  Mast -Com.  E.  K.  Calrer,  Harwich. 

Sphynx,  6.  J846,  Com.  F.  A.  Shadwell,  1846, 
East  Indies, 

Spider,  6,  1835,  Lt-Com.  J.  W.  Tomlinson, 
1826,  8.  E.  Coast  of  America. 

Spiteful,  6,  st.-v„  1842,  Com.  Sir  T.  Cannlchael, 
Mediterranean. 

Spy.  3,  Lieut  E.  Hill,  1843,  Chatham. 

Sprightly,  st-v.,  Master  Com.  Allen,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Superb,  80,  1842,  Capt  E.  Purcoll,  1828, 
Mediterranean. 

Swift,  6,  1835,  Com.  W.  C.  Aldham,  1844,  Pa- 
cific. 

Sylvia,  6,  1827,  Com.  G.  A.  Bedford  (1843), 

Coast  of  Ireland. 
8ylph,  4,  tender  to  flag-ship,  Devonport 
terrible,  21,  st-v.,   1845,  Capt  James  Hope, 

1888,  C.B.,  Mediterranean. 

ou  majesty's  packet 

Linnet,  8,  Lieut.*Com.  T.  James,  1821. 
Pstarel,  6,  1838,  Lieut-Coin*  T.  Creser,  1826. 


Terror,  7, 1813,  Capt.  P.  R.  M.  Crosier,  1841, 

Arctic  Expedition. 
Thetis,  40,  1846,  Capt  A.  L.  Kuper,  C.B., 

1841,  on  passage  to  Rio. 

Tortoise,  12,  guard  ship,  Capt  F.  Hutton, 

1844,  Ascension. 
Trafalgar,  120,  1841,  Capt  Hon.  M.  Stopford, 

1825,  Sheerncss. 
Trident  6,  st-v.,  1846,  Lieut- Com.  R.  H.  Risk , 

1844,  Devonpoit 
Triton,  8,  st.  res.,  1847,  Lieut. -Com.  J.  P.  Glinn, 

1842,  Mediterranean. 

Tweed,  18, 1823,  Com.  Lord  F.  Russell.  1837, 

South-East  Coast  of  America. 
Tyne,  store-ship,  Master-Corn.  P.  Wellington, 

South  America. 
Undine,  st-v.  Master  Com.  Warman,  Dover. 
Vengeance,  84,  1824,  Capt  Lord  E.  Russell, 

1833,  Portsmouth. 
Victoria  and  Albert  st-y.,  1848,  Capt  Lord  A. 

Fits  Clarence,  G.C.H.,  1821,  Portsmouth. 
Victory,  101,  1765,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  T. 

B.  Capel,  K.C.B.;  Capt  F.  P.  Blackwood, 

1838,  Portsmouth. 
Violet  st-facket  Lieut  H.  P.  Jones,  1814, 

Dover. 

Vivid,  st-pack.,  1843,  Mast-Corn.  L.  Smithett, 
(act)  Dover. 

Volcano,  st-v.  1886,  Com.  W.  T.  Rivers,  1849, 
Coast  of  Africa. 

Vulcan,  8,  Iron  Screw,  tr.  sh.  Master  J.  Penn, 
1831,  Sheerness. 

Wasp,  st-v.,  1847,  Com.  W.  P.  Crosier, 
on  passage  to  C.  of  Africa. 

Weltesley,  72,  1815,  V ice-Admiral  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  G.C.B., Captain  G.  Goldsmith, 
1842,  North  America  and  W.  I. 

Widgeon,  st  surveying  v.,  Captain  Bullock, 
1838,  Woolwich. 

WildOre,  st-v.,  1826,  Sec.  Master  «.  Brock- 
man,  Sheerness. 

Wisard,  4,  Lieut  Barnard,  Queens  town. 

Wood] ark,  surv.  v.,  Lieut.  J.  L.  Thomas, 
Orkneys. 

Wolverine,  12,  1886,  Com.  M.  Falcon,  Coast  fo 
Africa. 

BRIGS  AT  FALMOUTH. 

Seagull,  6,  1832,  Lieut-Com.  James  Smail, 
1825. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  communications  intended  for  the  "  United  Ser- 
vice Ms^arine"  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  21,  King  William-street,  Charing- 
cross  *,  and  the  parties  are  also  requested  to  subscribe  their  name  and  address. 

B.  B.— Captain  8ir  Thomas  Byard  was  made  post-captain  in  1783,  and  was  captain 
of  the  Impregnable,  98,  the  flag-ship  at  Plymouth,  in  1789,  when  the  King 
riiited  that  port ;  and  having  steered  the  barque  of  George  HI.  at  the  naval 
review,  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  ,  ,  _ 

In  1790  Bear-Admiral  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  had  his  flag  on  board  the  Impreg- 
nable, in  the  Mediterranean;  and  in  1791  Rear- Admiral  P.  Corby  succeeded 
him.  In  1793  Sir  Thomas  Byard  removed  with  Bear-Admiral  Corby  into  the 
Windsor  Castle,  98,  and  in  October,  1794,  accompanied  the  admiral  to  England 
in  the  Alcide,  74.  Sir  Thomas  diattnguished  himself  in  command  of  the  Bed- 
ford, in  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  11th  October,  1797,  and  commanded  the 
Foudroyant,  80,  at  the  capture  of  Hoche,  74,  and  two  frigates,  on  coast  of  Ireland 
13th  October,  1798.  He  died  at  Plymouth  in  1800. 
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PROMOTIONS. 


Admiralty,  Dec.  30. 

The  following  promotions  have  this 
day  taken  place  consequent  on  the  death 
of  Hear- Admiral  James  Murray  Gordon: 
Rear- Admiral  of  the  White  the  Hon.  Sir 
F.  B.  R.  Pcllew,  C.B.  K.C.H.,  to  he 
Rear- Admiral  of  the  Red.  Roar-Ad- 
miral of  the  Bluo  Sir  J.  R.  Rowley, 
Bart,  to  be  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White. 
Captain  J.  T.  Nicolas,  C.B.  K.H.,  to  be 
Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

Captain  W.  S.  Lovell,  K.H4  has  also 
been  promoted  to  be  a  Retired  Rear- 
Admiral,  without  increase  ofpay. 

Commander  to  the  rank  of  Captain — 
Herbert  Schomberg  (1841),  of  the 
Cormorant,  st-sl. 

Lieutenants  to  the  rank  of  Commander 
—James  Wood  (1841).  George  Wes- 
tern (1837).  Sir  Godfrey  Webster, 
Bart.  (1840).   Thomas  Heard  (1840). 

Lieutenant  to  the  rank  of  Retired 
Commander — William  Campbell  (1810). 

Mates  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant — 
Josias  Rowley  (August  2, 1846).  Ralph 
George  Pockin  (Oct  7,  1848).  Charles 
John  Balfour  (Oct  18, 1848).  St  John 
Coventry  (Oct  25,  1848).  John  Halli- 
day  Cave  (April  10,  1849).  Jocelyn 
Jorvis  Whyte  Jen-is  (Oct  10,  1848). 
Arthur  Morrcll,  of  the  Southampton,  50. 
Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  Bart  Edward 
Hoblyn  (1831). 

Assistant  Surgeons  to  the  rank  of 
Surgeon — James  Niven,  M.D.  (1841). 
W.  M'K.  Saunders,  M.D.  (1841),  cf 
Victory. 

Second  Master  to  the  rank  of  Master — 
Edward  Youell  (1846). 

Clerks  to  the  rank  of  Paymaster — 
Stuart  Watson  (Jan.  4,  1843).  James 
IL  Towell  (March,  1843).  Julian  A. 
Messum  (April,  1843). 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Vice-Admiral — Sir  George  Francis 
Seymour,  Kt,  G.C.H.,  to  be  Kaval  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  West  Indies, 
Halifax,  and  North  American  Station. 

Captains—  Charles  Barker,  from  com- 
mand of  Serpent  to  Amazon.  Lewis  T. 
Jones  (1840),  to  command  the  Sampson, 
6,  steam-frigate,  at  Devonport  G.  H. 
Sevmour,  to  Cumberland,  70,  new  flag- 
ship for  the  West  Indies,  fitting  at 
Chatham.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Edward 


Russell  (1833),  to  command  Vengeance, 
84,  at  Portsmouth. 

Commanders— Hi.  Heathcote,  to  Cum- 
berland. William  C.  Chamberlain  (1844), 
to  command  the  Cormorant,  6,  steam- 
sloop,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  America 
station. 

Lieutenants  —  Charles  T.  Leckie 
(1845),  to  study  steam  at  the  factory, 
Woolwich.  Thomas  Saumarez  (1848), 
additional  to  Centaur.    Edward  Hill 

(1843)  ,  to  command  the  Spy,  3,  brigan- 
tine,  at  Chatham.  A.  F.  Kynaston 
H842\  to  Cumberland.   E.  M.  Hoggc 

(1844)  ,  to  Boscawen.  John  A.  Mowat 
(1805),  and  Robert  S.  Moore  (1801),  to 
Monarch,  84.  J.  G.  Beckford  (1842V 
and  Edwari  Scott  (184 7),  to  Cumberland. 
F.  W.  Turton  (1850),  additional  to 
Queen.  Phomas  Brydges  (1823),  to  be 
Admiralty  Agent  for  mails.  Charles  J. 
Didham  (1846),  and  Arthur  R.  Fox 
(1850),  to  Sampson.     Russell  Patey 

(1844)  ,  to  Sampson.  T.  M.  Jonee(1849), 
to  Pandora.  Patrick  Johnson,  to  the 
Reynard.  E.  J.  Lawson,  to  Spyhnx. 
A.  Campbell,  to  Hastings.  Alfred  Kort- 
right  (1828),  and  Edward  H.  H.  D'Aeth 

(1845)  ,  to  Monarch.  H.  J.  Bloomfield 
(1845),  to  Arrogant  Charles  Gibbons 
(1848),  to  Encounter. 

Masters — Lewis  M.  Fisher  (1843),  to 
Bloodhound.  Matthew  Richards  (1846), 
to  Spy.  J.  S.  Hill  (1845),  to  Cumber- 
land. W.  J.  Olive  (1845),  to  Sampson. 
W.  H.  Crane  (1846),  to  Amphttrite. 
Thomas  Bowen  (1846),  to  Sampson. 
John  Penn,  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert, 
yacht  Robert  Salmond,  1838,  to  Ft*- 
garcL  John  R.  Aylen,  1831,  to  Victoria 
and  Albert.  John  Penn,  to  command 
the  Vulcan.  Joseph  N.  King,  1828,  to 
Britannia. 

Chief  Engineers — Andrew  Ramsay,  to 
the  Sampson.  John  Snell,  to  Pisgard 
Robert  J  ago,  to  Sampson, 

Chipimns— -George  E.  Carurthen,  to 
Calliope.  Rev.  Fortesque  Well,  BJL 
(1845).  to  Cumberland,  70.  Rev.  J. 
Jenkins  (1835),  to  Bellerophon. 

Surgeons — Dr.  Thomas  Frarer,  1838, 
to  Cumberland.  Dr.  James  J.  Paul, 
1845,  to  Wellesley,  72.  W.  H.  Bent, 
1847,  to  Pantome.  John  Jolliffe,  1850, 
to  Pandora.  Dr.  David  Geddea,  1831, 
to  be  surgeon  superintendent  of  the 
Cornwall,  convict-ship.  William  Loncy, 
M.D.  1845,  to  Apollo. 
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Paymaster*  and  Purser* — Thomas 
Rowe,  1812,  to  Cumberland.  Thomas 
Hockings,  1843,  to  Sampson.  W.  H. 
Brown,  1823,  to  bo  clert-in-charge  at 
the  Island  of  Antigua. 

Clerk  in  Charge — G.  W.  Anderson, 
1846,  to  Spy. 

Mates  —Edward  Hardinge,  1 849,  Mark 
B.  Pechell,  1849,  Leslie  G.  B.  Hamilton, 
1850,  and  Augustus  J.  Sutton,  1850,  to 
Cumberland.  John  Moresby,  1849,  to 
Amphitrite.  John  Glover,  1849,  to 
Victory.  H.  T.  Gammel,  1849,  to 
Fantome.  Charles  F.  Palmer,  1849,  to 
Queen.  Sackville  W.H.  Thompson,  1850, 
to  Penguin.  W.  C.  Sullivan,  to  Excellent. 
R.  W.  Fayrer,  1850,  to  Fantome.  A.  0. 
Sutton,  1850,  and  £.  B.  II.  Franklin, 
1850,'additional  to  Victory.  A.  J.  Grey, 
1650,*  to  Bellerophon.  Edward  Hancock 
Buck,  1649,  for  rank.  Augustus  T.  J. 
Bullock.  1849,  to  study  steam  at  the 
factory,  "Woolwich. 

Assistant  Surgeons — Dr.  Henry  C.  S. 
Wilson,  1847,  and  James  Young  (acting! 
to  Victory.  Daniel  Frincane  (acting), 
and  A.  Jerwin,  to  Impregnable.  Mar- 
maduke  P.  S.  Ward,  1848,  to  Spy. 
John  W.  lieid,  1845,  and  James  S. 
Ayerst,  1847,  of  the  Hogue%  to  Cumber- 
land.  Henry  M.  Speer,  1845,  to  Hogue, 
60.  Frederick  Leheux  (acting),  to 
Impregnable.  Adam  Gordon,  1842,  to 
Indefatigable,  50,  at  Dcvonport,  G.  M. 
Sidley,  1845,  to  Fantome.  W.  F.  Noot, 
1845,  additional  to  Victory.  J.  W. 
Bradshaw,  to  Royalist.  W.  Tclfer,  to 
Amazon.  George  Everest,  1844,  to 
Vulcan.  Frederick  F.  Morgan,  1845,  to 
Sampson. 

Second  Masters  —  John  Thompson, 
1848,  to  Arrogant   Lewis  M.  Fisher, 

1845,  to  Bloodhound.  Matthew  Richards, 

1846,  to  Spy.  Henry  A.  Martin,  1845, 
to  Cumberland.  Thomas  A.  Laihy,  to 
Max.  Matthew  Richards,  1846,  to 
Bloodhound.  James  Kere.  to  Pandora. 
Charles  Tapril,  1849,  to  AutoL  Cornelius 
Fox,  1846,  to  Queen.  Theophilus  J. 
Jones,  1848,  to  Amphitrite.  H.  P. 
Ward,  to  Sampson.  Napoleon  Levell, 
to  Calliope.  Georgo  Turpin,  1847,  to 
Britannia.  D.  H.  Speer  (acting),  to 
Bastings.  Christopher  Grigg,  1844, 
(acting),  F.  R.  Child,  1845,  H.  W. 
JjQglis,  1849.  and  Charles  F.  Cooper, 
1850,  to  Vulcan. 

Assistant  Engineers— John  Obree,  — 
Thornton,  and  —  Tonkin,  to  Sampson. 

Naval  Instructor — William  Salmon, 
1846,  to  Cumberland. 

Midshipmen— Charles  Leche,  to  Pan- 
dora,  6.  C.  G.  Lindsey,  Ernest  A.  W. 
Hammond,  R.  C.  Mayne,  R.  Ross,  J.  C. 


Wells,  G.  D.  Bevan,  Edward  Stubbs, 
and  H.  N.  Knox,  to  Cumberland.  Arthur 
Brownlow,  J.  G.  G.  M*Hardy,  T.  D. 
Wright,  G.  Y.  R.  Rattray,  and  Charles 
D.  Inglis,  to  Amphitrite.  John  P. 
Gardiner,  and  W.  Richards,  to  Fantome. 
Charles  Neville,  to  Indefatigable.  John 
D'Arcy,  and  F.  Williams,  to  Hastings. 

Masters'  Assistants— H..  W.  C.  Wise, 
and  John  A.  G.  Morgan,  to  Athol. 
Thomas  and  J.  R.  Allen,  to  Spy.  F.  P. 
Collins,  to  Centaur.  Frederick  H.  Buish, 
to  Fisgard.  W.  H.  Slader,  to  Cumber- 
land. George  Stanley  and  G.Willoughby, 
to  Pandora.  Henry  G.  Slader,  to  Fis- 
gard. William  Hussey,  to  Bloodhound. 
John  Read  and  W.  J.  W.  Yelland,  to 
Volcano.  Henry  W.  Barnett,  to  Hecate. 
H.  L.  Kelly,  to  Sampson.  William 
Haydon,  to  Boscaweny  70.  George 
GiUing,  Nathaniel  J.  Loanc,  and  Sydney 
King,  to  Vulcan* 

Clerks — T.  H.  N.  Mitchell,  to  Ocean. 
C.  F.  Burne,  and  John  Freshneld,  1847, 
to  Cumberland.  R.  H.  Bullen,  1846,  and 
0.  N.  Spong,  to  Sampson.  David  Jar- 
dine,  1844,  to  Bloodhound.  J.  B.  Jack- 
son, to  Hogue.  Edward  Millman,  to 
Hastings.  William  H.  J.  Brown,  1849, 
to  Arrogant,  46.  W.  P.  Burdwood,  to 
Queen. 

Clerk's  Assistant— John  Cowley,  to 
Pandora. 

Naoal  Cadets— -Hon.  A.  D.  S.  Dcnison, 
H.  E.  Stephens,  A.  W.  L.  Brown,  and 
H.  C.  St.  John,  to  Cumberland.  Henry 
Grey  to  Fisgard.  . 

Gunners — T.  Barry  (acting),  to  Blood- 
hound. Samuel  Sharp,  to  Lucifer.  John 
Gawne,  to  Cumberland.  James  Akaster, 
to  Spy. 

Boa  U  wa  in— John  Langford,  to  Cum- 
berland. 

Carpenters— John  Rcid,  to  Hercules. 
George  Johnson,  to  Cumberland.  Daniel 
Jones,  to  Excellent.  William  Beer,  to 
Leander. 

CORPS  OF  ROYAL  MARINES. 

Gentleman  Cadet  H.  E.  W.  Lane, 
Gentleman  Cadet  W.  F.  P.  S.  Dadson. 
Gentleman  Cadet  C  F.  Short,  and 
Gentleman  Cadet  F.  Lean,  to  be  Second 
Lieutenants. 

COAST  GUARD. 

ANNUAL  PROMOTIONS. 

Commander  to  the  rank  of  Captain— 
George  Davics,  1842. 

Lieutenants  to  the  rankof  Commander— 
John  Bulley,  1825,  C.  F.  Westbrook, 
1826,  and  William  Maxwell,  1820. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Commanders — Hay  Erskino  Shipley 
Winthorp,  R.N.,  to  command  the  Dis- 
trict of  Carrickfergus.  Owen  Phibbs 
Nott,  IUN.,  to  be  an  Inspecting  Com- 
mander, appointed  to  the  District  of 
Queens  town.  George  Johnson,  R.N.,  to 
be  an  Inspecting  Commander,  appointed 
to  the  District  of  Wells, 

Lieutenants — Thomas  Brewer,  R.N., 
to  be  Commander  of  the  Stag,  R.C. 
William  Tomlinson  Stanbridge,  R.N., 
to  command  the  Eagle,  R,C. 

EBMOVALS. 

Commander— Robert  Arthur  Stewart, 


►  APPOINTMBNT8.  [PU. 

ILN.,  from  the  Carricklergua  District  to 
the  District  of  Penzance. 

Lieutenants — Timothy  Parsons,  R.N., 
from  Christohnrch  Station  to  Hayling 
Island  Station.  Edward  Hoile  Kennett, 
R.N.,  from  Woodbridge  Station,  to 
Christchurch  Station.  W.  Lyons,  R.N- 
Inspecting  Lieutenant,  from  the  Keel 
Achil  District  to  Knightstown  District 
B.  Jeffery,  R.N.,  from  Greenway  to  Horn 
W.  Stanbury,  R.N.,  from  Enchantres*  to 
Greenway. 

Mr.  B.  Edward  Quadling,  Inspecting 
Chief  Officer,  from  the  Distrust  of 
Knightstown  to  Keel  Achil  District. 


ARMY. 


OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Die.  30. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery— Second 
Captain  Robert  Frederick  Mountain  to 
be  Adjutant,  vice  Barker,  promoted; 
Second  Captain  Edwin  Wodehouse  to 
be  Captain,  vice  G.  W.  Bingham,  de- 
ceased ;  First  Lieutenant  Lord  William 
Kennedy  to  be  Second  Captain,  vice 
Wodehouse ;  Second  Lieutenant  George 
Kcpple  Taylor  to  bo  First  lieutenant, 
vice  Lord  W.  Kennedy. 

The  dates  of  tho  promotion  of  the 
undermentioned  Officers  have  been  al- 
tered as  follows,  viz. : — 

Second  Captain  G.  H.  L.  Millman  to 
the  1  Ith  of  November,  1850 ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant H.  L.  Balfour  to  the  11th  of 
November,  1850. 

Gentlemen  Cadets  to  be  Second  lieu- 
tenants— John  Henry  Brown,  Frederick 
Mackenzie  Humberston  Prosser,  Walter 
Aston  Fox  Strangways,  Thomas  Arthur 
John  Harrison,  John  Donald  George 
Higgon,  George  Sisson  Harward,  James 
Meredith  Collingwood  Vibart,  William 
Booth,  William  Lambert  Yonge,  Edmund 
John  Winn,  vice  Loathes,  promoted ; 
Charles  Booth  Brackenbury,  vice  Rotton, 
promoted;  Edwin  Markham,  vice  Sa- 
vage, promoted;  Henry  Richard  Porter, 
vice  Jones,  promoted ;  Edmund  Penrose 
Bingham  Turner,  vice  Byrne,  promoted ; 
Frederick  Nurse  Cromartie,  vice  Taddy, 
promoted;  Leonard  Sumner  Joyce,  vice 
Singer,  promoted;  Ralph  Gore,  vice 
Tomkinson,  promoted. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers — Gentlemen 
Cadets  to  be  Second  Lieutenants  with 
temporary  rank — Charles  Elwin  Harvey, 
vice  Clerke,  promoted ;  Robert  William 
Dm%  vice  Rice,  promoted ;  George  Phil- 
lips, vice  Fowler,  promoted.  * 


COMMISSION  SIGNED  BY  LOBJD  LIEUTENANT. 

Cumberland — The  Royal  Cumber- 
land Regiment  of  Militia — John  Dixon 
Fidler,  gent.,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Mit- 
chell, deceased. 

WAR  OFFICE,  Jan.  3. 

6th  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards- 
Ensign  George  Wardlam,  from  76th  Foot, 
to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Lin- 
do  w,  who  retires ;  Jan.  3. 

16th  Regiment  of  Foot — Captain 
George  Studdert,  from  93rd  Foot,  to  be 
Captain,  vice  Goldie,  who  exchanges; 
Jan.  3. 

54th — Cornet  Andrew  Robert  Guy 
Evered,  from  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be 
Ensign, vice  Shiflher,  promoted;  Jan.  3. 

67th— Ensign  Edmund  Holden  Stew- 
ard to  be  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice 
Pratt,  who  retires;  Thomas  Blakiston 
Houston,  gent,  to.  be  Ensign,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Steward ;  Jan.  3. 

69th— Michael  William  Lade  Coast, 
gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Gray,  who  retires ;  Jan.  3. 

93rd — Captain  George  Patrick  Goldie, 
from  the  16th  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Studdert,  who  exchanges ;  Jan.  8. 

99th— Patrick  Carroll  M.D.,  to  be 
Assistant  Surgeon,  vice  Galbraith,  pro- 
moted on  the  Staff;  Jan.  8. 

Bhevet— Captain  William  Grant  Pren- 
dergast,  of  the  8th  Regiment  of  Bengal 
Cavalry,  to  be  Major  in  the  Army  hi  the 
East  Indies ;  May  20. 

Hospital  Staff — Assistant  Surgeon 
George  Thomas  Galbraith,  M.D.,  from 
99th  Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of  the 
Second  Class,  vice  Oourtenay,  deceased  • 
Jan.  3. 
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WAR  OFFICE,  Jan.  10. 

3rd  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons — 
Captain  J.  Grant  (2nd),  from  half  pay 
Unattached,  to  be  Captain  (repaying  the 
difference),  vice  Brevet  Major  J.  R.  B. 
Hale,  who  exchanges;  Lieutenant  EL 
Wood  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vico 
Grant,  who  retires ;  Cornet  A-  B.  White 
to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  yice 
Wood. 

'  3rd  Regiment  of  Foot— Ensign  J. 
Pope  to  be  Adjutant,  rice  Mackenzie, 
who  resigns  the  Adjutantcy  only. 

18th  Foot — Captain  J.  Borrow,  from 
the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen,  to  be  Cap- 
tain, vice  Kenyon.  who  exchanges ;  Cap- 
tain J.  Cormick,  from  the  40th  Foot,  to 
be  Captain,  vice  Graves,  who  exchanges. 

22nd — Lieutenaut  J.  C.  H.  Parks, 
from  the  75th  Foot,  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Butt,  who  exchanges. 

30th— W.  P.  P.  Macksey,  gent.,  to  be 
Assistant  Surgeon. 

40th — Captain  J.  Graves,  from  the 
18th  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Cormick, 
who  exchanges. 

41st — Assistant  Surgeon  W.  K.  Swet- 
tenham,  M.D.,  from  the  Staff;  to  be 
Assistant  Surgeon. 

47th — Assistant  Surgeon  E.  R.  Ri- 
chardson, from  the  Staff,  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon. 

49th— Assistant  Surgeon  "W.  W. 
Weld,  from  the  Staff,  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon. 

50th — Lieutenant  R.  T.  Gray,  from 
the  70th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Betters,  who  exchanges. 

54th — lieutenant  F.  Fane  to  be  Cap- 
tain, by  purchase,  vice  Neville,  appointed 
to  the  Soots  Fusilier  Guards. 

61st— Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Briscoe, 
M.D.,  from  tho  Staff,  to  be  Assistant 
Snrgeon,  vice  Lucas,  deceased. 

70th— lieutenant  W.  Bellers,  from 
the  50th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Gray,  who  exchanges. 

75th— lieutenant  A.  J.  B.  L.  Butt, 
from  the  22nd  Foot,  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Parks,  who  exchanges. 

89th — Brevet  Major  J.  Graham  to  bo 
Major,  without  purchase,  vice  E.  Kenny, 
who  retires  upon  full  pay;  Lieutenant 
R.  B.  Hawley  to  bo  Captain,  vico  Gra- 
ham. 

v  93rd — Ensign  J.  M.  Bannatyne  to  be 
lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice  Mac- 
donald,  appointed  Adjutant ;  lieutenant 
W.  D.  Macdonald  to  be  Adjutant,  vice 
Hartle,  promoted  in  the  2nd  West  India 
Regiment. 

1st  West  India  Regiment — G.  Pea- 
cocks, M.D.,  to  be  Assistant  Sturgeon, 
vice  Wall,  appointed  to  the  Staff. 
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2nd  West  India  Regiment — Lieute- 
nant J.  F.  A.  Hartle,  from  the  93rd 
Foot,  to  be  Captain,  without  purchase, 
vice  Glubb,  appointed  to  the  44th  Foot. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen — Captain  A. 
P.  Kenyon,  from  the  18th  Foot,  to  bo 
Captain,  without  purchase,  vice  Glubb, 
appointed  to  the  44th  Foot 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen — Captain  A. 
P.  Kenyon,  from  the  18th  Foot,  to  bo 
Captain,  vice  Borrow,  who  exchanges. 

Hospital  Staff— R.  E.  FttiGibbon, 

font.,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
'orces ;  D.  C.  Wodsworth,  gent,  to  bo 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  vioo 
Briscoe,  appointed  to  the  61st  Foot;  W. 
S.  Murray,  M.D.,  to  be  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, vice  Richardson,  appointed  to  the 
'47th  Foot ;  W.  Armstrong,  gent,  to  be 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  vice 
Swettenham,  appointed  to  the  41st  Foot ; 
Assistant  Surgeon  T.  F.  Wall,  from  the 
1st  West  India  Regiment,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  vice  Weld, 
appointed  to  tho  49th  Foot 

Brevet — Captain  J.  Grant,  of  the  3rd 
Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Major  in  the 
Army. 

Memoranda — The  date  of  the  com- 
mission of  Ensign  R.  H.  Gordon,  in  the 
38th  Foot,  has  been  altered  to  12th  De- 
cember, 1850,  but  not  to  be  allowed  to 
receive  any  back  pay. 

The  Christian  name  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Carroll,  of  the  99th  Foot,  is  James, 
and  not  Patrick,  as  previously  stated  in 
the  Gazette  of  the  3rd  inst 

The  promotion  of  Ensign  E.  D'Heil- 
limer  Fairtlough  to  a  Lieutenancy,  by 
purchase,  in  the  70th  Foot,  vice  Ryan, 
promoted  15th  November,  1850,  and  the 
promotion  of  Ensign  Arthur  Saltan arsho 
to  a  Lieutenancy,  without  purchase,  vioo 
J.  C.  O'Brien,  deceased,  19th  October, 
1850,  have  been  cancelled. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGHED  BT  THE  LORD 
LIEUTENANT. 

Devonshire. — Sir  R.  L.  Newman, 
Bart,  and  E.  R.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.,  to  bo 
Deputy  Lieutenants. 

East  Devon  Regiment  of  Militia.— 
R.  P.  Floyd,  Esq.,  to  be  Lieutenant 

WAR  OFFICE,  Jan.  17. 

1st  Regt  Life  Gds.— C.  J.  Viscount 
Ingestre  to  be  cor.  and  sub-lieut,  by 
pur.,  vice  Levett,  prom. 

1st  Drag.  Gds.-Lieut.-Gen.  C  M. 
Earl  Cathcart,  K.C.B.,  from  3rd  Drag. 
Gds.,  to  be  col.  vice  Gen.  the  Hon  Sir 
W.  Lumley,  G.C.B.,  deceased;  J.  Han- 
cocke,  gent.,  to  be  cor.,  by  pur.,  vice 
Evered,  app.  to54th  F. ;  R.  J.  C.  Marter, 
gent,  to  be  cor.,  by  pur.,  vice  Fearth, 
prom. 
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3rd  Drag.  Gds.-Maj.-Gen.  J.  C. 
Bourchier,  K.  C,  to  be  col.  vice  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Earl  Cathcart,  K.C.B.,  app.  to  1st 
Drag.  Gds. 

6th Dragoon  Guards — J.Leslie,  gent., 
to  be  cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Pinckey, 
promoted. 

7th  Dragoon  Guards— Lieutenant W. 
Middleton,  to  be  adjutant,  vice  Gray, 
who  resigns  the  adjutantcy  only. 

3rd  Light  Dragoons— R.  Dymond, 
gent.,  to  be  cornet,  by  purchase,  vice 
White,  promoted. 

12th  Light  Dragoons — Lieutenant  C. 

F.  Fuller,  from  the  Uth  Foot,  to  be 
lieutenant,  vice  Grogan,  who  exchanges ; 
V.  D.  H.  C.  Elwes,  gent,  to  be  cornet, 
by  purchase,  vice  Lennox,  promoted. 

3rd  Light  Dragoons — H.  Montgo- 
mery, gent.,  to  be  cornet,  by  purchase, 
vice  Smith,  promoted. 

14th  Light  Dragoons— F.  Coates, 

Snt,  to  be  cornet,  by  purchase,  vice 
ansel,  appointed  to  3rd  Light  Dra- 
goons. 

16th  Light  Dragoons — H.A.Sleeman, 
gent.,  to  be  cornet,  by  purchase,  vice 
Sartoris,  promoted. 

1st  or  Grenadier  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards— Captain  L.  Brown,  from  half- 
pay  4th  Ceylon  Regiment,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant and  captain,  vice  Trelawny, 
deceased ;  Ensign  the  Honourable  A.  F. 
Egerton,  to  be  lieutenant  and  captain, 
by  purchase,  vice  Brown,  who  retires; 

G.  Branding,  gent,  to  be  ensign  and 
lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Thesiger, 
promoted. 

1st  Foot — Brevet-Major  R.  Going,  to 
be  major,  by  purchase,  vice  Raymond, 
promoted;  Lieutenant  A.  Anderson  to 
De  captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Going; 
Ensign  H.  H.  Barber,  to  be  lieutenant 
by  purchase,  vice  Anderson ;  R.G.Brady, 
gent.,  to  be  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Barber. 

5th  Foot— J.  Templeton,  gent.,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  oy  purchase,  vice 
Madden,  appointed  to  the  17th  Foot. 

7th  Foot—Captain  W.  H.  Carter, 
from  the  21st  Foot,  to  be  captain,  vice 
the  Honourable  J.  L.  Browne,  who  ex- 
changes. 

13th  Foot— W.  H.  Shafto,  gent.,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Peel,  promoted. 

1 4th  Foot — Lieutenant  C.  B.  Grogan, 
from  the  12th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be 
lieutenant,  vice  Fuller,  who  exchanges. 

15th  Foot— Ensign  W.  R.  Thompson, 
to  bo  lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Gerahty,  who  retires. 

17th  Foot— C.  R.  Moore,  gent.,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Stapylton, 
appointed  to  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards. 


APPOIlfTMENTS.  [fHB. 

2 1st  Foot — Captain  the  Honourable 
J.  L.  Browne,  from  the  7th  Foot,  to  be 
captain,  vice  Carter,  who  exchanges; 
Second  Lieutenant,  J.  Fitz  Thomas 
Shadwell,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  without 
purchase,  vice  Cleminson,  deceased; 
Gent  Cadet  C.  D.  C.  Ellis,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  vice  ShadwelL 

36th  Foot— Assistant  Staff-Surgeon 
G.  F.  Bone,  M.D.,  to  be  assistant-sur- 
geon, vice  Smith,  who  exchanges. 

40th  FVx>t — T.  M.  B.  Gardyne,  gent, 
to  bo  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Atheriey, 
promoted. 

41st  Foot— A.  Taylor,  gent,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Richards,  pro- 
moted. 

44th  Foot— G.  J.  White,  gent.,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Twyford,  ap- 
pointed to  98th  Foot 

46th  Foot— C.  W.  Stretton,  gent,  to 
be  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Wolridge, 
promoted. 

47th  Foot — J.  J.  C.  Irby,  gent,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Roberts,  pro- 
moted. 

48th  Foot— H.  Tower,  gent,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Welby,  pro- 
moted. 

54th  Foot— Ensign  A.  Hunt,  to  be 
lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice  Ne- 
ville, promoted;  Ensign  W.  H.  D. 
Clarke,  to  be  lieutenant,  by  purchase, 
vice  Fane,  promoted ;  N.  Goddard,  gent, 
to  be  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Clarke, 

70th  Foot— Ensign  E.  D'Heillimer 
Fairtlough  to  be  lieutenant,  without 
purchase,  vice  J.  C.  O'Brien,  deceased; 
Ensign,  A.  Saltmarsbe  to  be  lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Fairtlough,  whose 
promotion,  by  purchase,  on  the  15th 
November,  1850,  has  been  cancelled;  S, 
J.  Lyle,  gent.,  to  be  ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Saltmarshe,  promoted. 

71st  Foot— E.  Mirehouse,  gent.,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Brown,  pro- 
moted. 

72nd  Foot — Lieutenant  D.  Robinson, 
to  be  captain,  without  purchase,  vice 
Frith,  deceased ;  Ensign  E.  F.  Hunter, 
to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Robinson ;  Ensign 
R.  Wigham  to  be  lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  who  re- 
tires; Ensign  C.  C.  W.  Vesey,  from  the 
81st  Foot,  to  be  ensign,  vice  Hunter; 
G.  Smith,  gent,  to  be  ensign,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Whighara. 

75th  Foot— T.  Carlisle,  gent,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Hardy,  pro- 
moted. 

76th  Foot— H.  J.  Robinson-gent,  to 
be  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Wardlaw, 
promoted  in  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards. 
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77th  Foot— Ensign  W.  H.Weston,  to 
be  lieutenant,  by  purchase,  and  adjutant, 
rice  Willis,  promoted ;  J.  Murray,  gent, 
to  be  ensign,  by  purchase,  rice  Weston. 

81st  Foot — H.  A.  Chichester,  gent., 
to  be  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Ander- 
son, appointed  to  the  37th  Foot;  Gent. 
Cadet  R  G.  Charlton,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  ensign,  without 
purchase,  rice  Vesey,  appointed  to  the 
72nd  Foot. 

89th  Foot— Ensign  J.  Atkinson  to  be 
lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice  Cup- 
page,  appointed  adjutant;  Ensign  E. 
Morris,  from  the  97th  Foot  to  be  ensign, 
rice  Atkinson;  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Cup- 
page  to  be  adjutant,  vice  Hawley,  pro- 
moted; Lieutenant  E.  J.  Head  to  be 
paymaster,  vice  L.  L.  E.  White,  who 
retires  on  half-pay. 

96th  Foot — J.  C.  Rattray,  gent,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Vaughton, 
promoted. 

93rd  Foot— Gent  Cadet  R.  S.  Wil- 
liams, from  Royal  Military  College,  to 
be  ensign,  without  purchase,  vice  Ban- 
natyne,  promoted. 

3rd  West  India  Regiment — Captain 
V.  Webb,  from  half-pay,  unattached,  to 
be  captain,  vice  G.  W.  M.  Lovett,  who 
exchanges,  receiving  the  difference; 
Lieutenant  H.  Crofton  to  be  captain,  by 
purchase,  vice  Webb,  who  retires;  En- 
sign J.  D.  Thomson,  to  be  lieutenant, 
by  purchase,  vice  Crofton;  W.  H.  W. 
Hawtayne,  to  be  ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  J.  D.  Thomson. 

Hospital  Staff. — Assistant  Surgeon 
F.  Smith,  from  the  38th  Foot,  to  be 
assistant- surgeon  to  the  forces,  vice 
Bone,  who  exchanges. 

Unattached.-— Major  H.  P.  Ray- 
mond, from  the  1st  Foot,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant-colonel by  purchase;  Lieutenant  J. 
H.  Grant,  from  the  2nd  Foot,  to  be 
captain,  without  purchase. 

Brsvbt. — Major  L.  Brown,  of  the  1st 
or  Grenadier  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 


to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army; 
Captain  L.  Brown,  of  the  1st  or  Grena- 
dier Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  to  be 
major  in  the  army;  Captain  V.  Webb, 
of  the  3rd  West  India  Regiment,  to  be 
major  in  the  army. 

Commissariat. — Assistant  -  Commis- 
saries-General A.  F.  Cowan  and  W.  F. 
Bowman  to  be  deputy-commissaries- 
general  ;  Deputv  Assistant  Commissaries 
General W.  S.  Davenport,  J.  A.  Erskinc, 
and  H.  Clarke,  to  be  assistant-commis- 
raries-general;  Commissariat  Clerks  T. 

F.  Moore,  L.  W.  Blacker,  G.  B.  Ben- 
nett, F.  G.  Swan,  G.  A.  Dougan,  G.  S. 
Dwight,  and  F.  P.  Woollcombe  to  be 
deputy  assistant-commissaries- general. 
The  said  several  commissions  to  bear 
date  the  28th  December,  1850. 

Memorandum.— Lieutenant-  Colonel 

G.  Cochrane,  upon  half-pay  of  the 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment,  has  been  per- 
mitted  to  retire  from  the  army,  by  the 
sale  of  an  unattached  lieut. -colonelcy, 
he  being  about  to  become  a  settler  in 
Ceylon. 

The  Queen's  Own  Worcestershire 
Regiment  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry— Ho* 
bert  Charles  Courteny  Throckmorton, 
gent.,  to  be  Cornet,  vice  Watson,  dec. 

WAR  OFFICE,  Jan.  24. 

2nd  Foot  —  Lieut.  John  Richard 
Jackson,  from  20th  foot,  to  be  Lieut., 
vice  Grant,  promoted. 

3rd— Captain  John  Floyd,  from  54th, 
to  be  Captain,  vice  Swetenham,  who 
exchanges. 

13th— Ensign  William  Henry  Kerr 
to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Stanhope,  who  retires. 

30th— Captain  Fowler  Burton,  from 
97th  foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Robert 
William  Smith,  who  retires  on  half- pay 
97th  foot 

(To  be  continued.) 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  1st,  at  Nortbfleet  Kent,  the  wife 
of  Captain  Lee,  R.M.,  of  a  son. 

Jan.  7th,  at  York,  the  lady  of  Captain 
HcClinton,  52nd  Light  Infantry,  of  a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
.  Jan.  4th,  at  St.  Mary's,  Cheltenham, 


Captain  G.  V.  Maxwell.  88th  Con- 
naught  Rangers,  to  Charlotte  Wilhol- 
mina,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Kear- 
ney, Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

DEATHS. 
Sept.  22nd.  Assistant-Surgeon  John 
Weir  Duncan,  of  the  Persian,  12,  of 
fever,  at  sea,  off  Grey  Town,  Mosquito. 
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Ho  was  only  son  of  Henry  Duncan, 
Esq.,  of  Comeley  Garden,  Glasgow. 

Oct.  10th,  Captain  G.  W.  Bingham,  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  8th  battalion,  at 
Ceylon,  where  he  was  in  temporary 
command  of  the  artillery.  The  late 
Captain  Bingham  had  nearly  completed 
twenty-six  years'  service,  his  first  com- 
mission being  dated  26th  December, 
1824. 

Not.  6th,  Paymaster  Macintosh,  6th 
Royal  Regiment,  at  King  William's 
Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Nov.  21st,  Staff-Surgeon  T.  Moore 
Fishbourne,  M.D.,  at  Jamaica,  of  fever. 

Lieutenant  William  Mooney  (1844), 
of  the  Scorpion  surveying  vessel,  of 
fever,  at  St.  Thomas's. 

Lieutenant  John  Powell  Branch 
(1841),  whilst  in  command  of  the  Rifle- 
man, at  Rio,  in  a  state  of  delirium, 
from  an  attack  of  fever,  jumped  over- 
board, and  was  drowned.  He  was  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  second 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  A .  B.  B ranch, K.H. 

Dec  13th,  at  Cambrian  Lodge,  Shir- 
ley, Hants,  Eliza,  wife  of  Captain  George 
C.  D.  Lewis,  Engineers,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Griffith  Richards,  of  Far- 
lington,  Hants. 

Dec  14th,  Brevet  Major  Lawrence 
Gra&me,Lieutenant-Governor  of  Tobago, 
at  the  seat  of  his  government,  from  an 
attack  of  paralysis.  He  passed  thirty- 
five  years  in  the  army. 

Dec  16,  Lieutenant  Darel,  of  the 
Retribution,  at  Lisbon.  He  served  as 
midshipman  of  the  Pique,  36,  at  the 
taking  of  Caiffa,  Tsonr,  and  St.  John 
d'Acre  in  1840;  and  on  the  9th  Nov., 
1846,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. 

Dec.  20th,  Commander  James  Edward 
Parlby  (1836),  served  twenty-six  years 
on  full  pay.  He  entered  the  navy,  27th 
Aug.,  1810,  on  board  the  Armide,  38. 
In  the  Rhin,  38.  he  assisted  at  the  cut- 
ting out  of  several  vessels  from  the  har- 
bour of  Corrijou,  near  Abrcvack,  July 
18,  1815,  and  was  in  the  Superb,  74,  at 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  August, 
1816.  As  a  lieutenant  he  serv  ed  in  the 
Albion,  74,  Dryad,  42,  and,  Oct.,  1832, 
commanded  the  Griffon,  brigantine, 
on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  four  years.  He  attained 
his  present  rank  28th  Oct.,  1836,  and 
from  22nd  March,  1838,  until  1843,  was 
employed  as  an  Inspecting  Commander 
in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Dec  20th,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Cap- 
tain Charles  Lushington  Cumberlego, 
late  of  Her  Majesty's  fourth  Light  Dra- 
goons, 


Dec  21st,  Surgeon  William  Brown- 
son,  M.D.,  2nd  West  India  Regiment, 
aged  37. 

Dec  22nd,  Captain  Darel  Jago,  late 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  at  Plymouth,  aged 
55.  He  entered  the  army  in  J mV,  1813, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Quatre 
Bras  and  Waterloo. 

Dec  24th,  Retired  Commander  Ed* 
ward  Thrackston,  at  Bruges.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  1795,  was  midshipman 
of  the  Monarch,  74,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  2nd  April, 
1801.  Was  made  lieutenant  into  the 
Glatton,  50,  on  the  25th  July  following. 

Dec.  26,  Lieutenant  Henry  Thomas 
Smith  (1841),  aged  40. 

Dec  27,  Captain  William  Hohten, 
late  Paymaster  of  the  1st  battalion, 
Rifle  Brigade,  at  Hackney,  aged  73. 
He  entered  the  service  in  Dec,  1804, 
and  served  at  the  siege  of  Scylla  Castle, 
in  Calabria,  in  1810,  and  at  the  capture 
of  Ponsa,  1813. 

Dec  28th,  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Red, 
James  Murray  Gordon,  at  Balmagtue 
House,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  The 
deceased  was  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Gordon,  Esq.,  and  brother  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Colonel  Gordon,  of  the  Fnsileer 
Guards.  Rear- Admiral  Gordon  was 
born  March,  1782;  entered  the  navy 
June,  1794,  on  board  the  Britannia, 
100,  bearing  the  Aagin  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  Admiral  William  Hotham, 
and  was  present  in  the  action  of  July 
13  with  the  French  fleet;  made  lieute- 
nant Feb.  25, 1803,  and  May  26,  1805, 
appointed  acting  in  command  of  the 
Albatross  sloop,  and  being  confirmed  to 
that  vessel  Feb.  1,  1806,  continued  to 
serve  in  her  in  the  East  until  Feb.  28, 
1807.  He  then  returned  to  England, 
but  was  soon  again  ordered  to  India  in 
the  Procris,  18,  of  which  vessel  he  as- 
sumed command  on  the  19th  of  the  fol- 
lowing Oct.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Post-Captain  Feb.  15,  1808,  he  com- 
manded the  Terpsichore  frigate  from 
April  28,  in  the  same  year,  until  July 
28,  1809,  in  the  East  Indies.  His  pro- 
motion to  flag  rank  took  place  Not.  9, 
1846. 

Dec.  30th,  at  Dover,  Sarah,  the  be- 
loved wife  of  Thomas  Baldock,  Com- 
mander, R.N. 

Jan.  1st,  at  Castle  Dawson,  Ireland, 
Captain  Trelawney,  GrenadieT  Guards, 
eldest  son  of  Harry  Brereton  Trelawny, 
Esq.,  of  Hertford-street,  May-fair. 

•fan.  3rd,  at  Dartmouth-villa,  Lewis- 
ham,  Margaret  Carr,  the  beloved  wife  of 
Commander  Popplewell,  R.  N.,  and  ninth 
daughter  of  m  late  Liout, -Colonel 
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George  Mackay,  of  Bighoose,  Suther- 
landshire,  N.B. 

Jan.  4th,  Lieutenant  George  Sayer, 
late  55th  Regiment,  at  Great  Yarmouth. 
He  entered  the  army  in  July,  1811,  ami 
•erred  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  32nd 
Regiment,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive  and 
Orthes,  and  receired  a  medal  with  four 
clasps. 

Jan.  6th,  Lieutenant  Harry  Wilson, 
(1811),  at  his  residence,  Spring  Yale, 
Isle  of  Wight,  deeply  regretted.  He 
commanded  a  launch  at  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  1801)  served  on  shore  at 
the  capture  of  the  French  West  India 
islands,  commanded  a  gun-boat  at  the 
defence  of  Cadiz,  co-operated  with  the 
army  at  the  battle  of  Barossa,  was  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Defiance,  and  was  wounded 
in  action  with  Danish  gun-boats,  and  as 
senior  of  the  Berwick  commanded  a 
launch  at  Flushing,  and  a  division  of 
Sicilian  gun-boats  at  Gaeta,  1815. 

Jan.  6th,  Major  John  Williams,  of 
the  Royal  Marines,  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  Cheltenham. 

Jan.  8th,  at  83,  Marine-parade,  Dover, 
Lieut-Colonel  Baldwin,  aged  77. 

Jan.  10th,  Captain  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, on  the  retired  full-pay  list  of  the 
Royal  Marines,  at  Pennymore,  Inve- 
rary,  Scotland. 

Jan.  13th,  at  his  residence  at  Melrose 
House,  Southsea,  Richard  Hockings, 
Esq.,  formerly  of  the  25th  Foot,  and 
late  Barrack  Master  of  Norwich,  aged 
72.  He  served  with  the  25th  in  Holland, 
in  1799,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Egmont-op-Zee;  also  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign of  1801,  and  lost  his  nght  leg  in 
the  action  of  22nd  Aug ,  near  Marabout. 

Jan.  14th,  Captain  Sir  Henry  Martin 
Blackwood,  Bart.,  in  command  of  the 
Vengeance,  84,  at  Portsmouth,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Henry,  born 
June  11, 1801,  was  only  son  of  the  late 
Vice-Admiral  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Black- 
wood, Bart.,  K.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  K.F.M., 
by  his  second  wife,  Eliza,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Martin  Waghorn,  R.N. ; 
half-brother  of  Captain  F.  P.  Black- 
wood, R.N.,  and  cousin  of  Lord  Duflfo- 
rin  and  Claneboy.  He  entered  the 
navy  July  22, 1814,  on  board  the  LifFey, 
50,  until  April,  1815,  In  May,  1817, 
joined  the  Bulwark,  74 ;  and  next  served 
on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Brazilian, 
East  India,  and  home  stations,  in  the 
Favourite,  26 ;  Leandcr,  50,  bearing 
his  father* a  flag;  Eden,  26 ;  and  Dover. 
The  Eden  was  actively  employed  in 
1890  against  the  pirates  of  the  Persian 
Crttlt  From  July  6, 1822,  until  his  pro- 


motion to  the  rank  of  commander,  Deo. 
1,  1823,  he  served  onboard  the  Nimrod, 
18,  and  Active,  46.  He  obtained  com- 
mand, July  26,  1826,  of  the  Jasper, 
sloop,  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  and 
there  served  until  his  advance  to  post- 
rank,  April'  28,  1827.  His  next  ap- 
pointment was  on  Oct.  14,  1843,  to  the 
Fox,  42,  in  which  frigate,  after  being 
for  some  time  employed  on  particular 
service,  he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  com- 
modore. Sir  Henry  married  Aug.  12, 
1826,  Harriett  Louisa,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  J.  M.  Bulkeley,  Esq.,  who  with 
ten  children  deplore  their  irreparable 
loss. 

Jan.  17th,  at  Lille,  Lieut  .-Colonel 
John  Garland,  K.H.,  Unatt.,  late  of 
Quat re-Bras  Cottage,  Dorchester,  Dor- 
set. He  was  in  the  Peninsula  from  1809 
to  1813,  including  the  defence  of  Tarifa 
and  Cadiz,  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor, 
pursuit  of  Massena,  battle  of  Salamanca, 
sieges  of  Badajoz  and  Burgos,  and  ac- 
tion at  Villa  Muriel;  the  above  service 
as  adjutant  of  the  30th.  Served  also 
the  campaign  of  1815  with  the  73rd, 
including  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  re- 
treat on  the  following  dav,  and  battle  of 
Waterloo,  at  which  battle  ho  was  severely 
wounded,  being  at  that  time  senior 
Officer  of  the  73rd. 

Jan.  17th,  Mr.  Vincent  Tregear,  Mas- 
ter of  1812,  at  Haslar  hospital,  aged  64. 

Jan.  17th,  Mr.  Robertson  Kippen, 
Paymaster  and  Purser  of  1812,  at  his 
residence,  Belle  Vue  Place,  Plymouth, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  aged  64. 

Jan.  17th,at  Morison's  Hotel,  Dublin, 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  ensign,  52nd 
Light  Infantry,  in  the  19th  year  of  his 
age. 

Jan.  18th,  Rear- Admiral  Peter  Rye, 
on  the  Retired  List  of  1846,  at  Culeshill- 
street,  Eaton -square,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  86.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1778  on  board  the  Winchelsea,  32.  He 
was  made  lieutenant  into  the  Gorgon, 
44, 16th  March,  1791.  Removing  into 
the  Crescent,  36,  in  Jan.,  1793,  he  was 
at  the  capture  of  the  French  40-gun 
frigate,  Reunion,  20th  Oct.  following, 
after  a  severe  action,  in  which  the  enemy 
had  120  men  killed  and  wounded, 
whilst  the  Crescent  had  not  a  man 
hurt.  He  was  in  the  Orion,  74,  in  Lord 
Brid port's  action,  off  L'Orient,  23rd 
June,  1 795.  He  was  made  commander, 
1801,  Post  Captain  12th  August,  1812, 
and  accepted  the  rank  of  Retired  Bear- 
Admiral  1st  October,  1846. 

Jan.  20th,  Field-Marshal  Thomas 
Grosvenor,  at  his  house,  Mount  Ararat, 
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near  Richmond,  in  his  87th  year.  lie 
was  son  of  Thomas  Grosvenor,  Esq., 
brother  to  the  first  Earl  Grosvenor,  and 
consequently  first  cousin  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Westminster.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, 1st.  Oct.,  1779,  ensign  in  the 
3rd  Guards,  and  lieutenant  with  rank 
of  captain  20th  Oct.,  1784.  In  1793  he 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  Holland, 
and  afterwards  into  Flanders.  He 
served  in  the  Grenadier  Battalion  of 
Guards  in  the  affair  of  St.  Amand; 
after  which,  being  promoted  to  a  com- 
pany, he  returned  to  England.  In  1 794 
he  rejoined  the  1st  battalion  3rd  regi- 
ment of  Guards  at  Nimeguen,  and  ac- 
companied the  army  in  the  retreat  into 
Germany,  in  the  memorable  severe  win- 
ter of  1794.  The  3rd  May,  1796,  ho 
received  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1799 
he  went  with  the  expedition  to  the 
Helder,  and  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  affair  at  the  lines  of  Zuype;  he 
commanded  the  Grenadier  Battalion  of 
Guards  at  the  battle  of  Alkmacr;  was 
also  in  the  actions  of  17th  Sept,,  2nd 
and  6th  Oct.  In  1802  he  was  made 
major-general,  and  in  1805  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  was  attached  to  the  division 
commanded  by  Sir  David  Baird.  The 
25th  April,  1808,  he  received  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  and  commanded 
a  division  in  the  expedition  to  Walche- 
ren  in  1809.  The  25th  Feb.  1807,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  97th  Foot, 
and  8th  Feb.,  1814,  removed  to  the 
65th  Foot.  The  12th  Aug.,  1819,  he 
received  the  brevet  of  general;  and  9th 
Nov.,  1846,  the  rank  of  Field- Marshal. 

Jan.  20th,  Captain  Lord  Taylour, 
49th  Regiment,  at  Fcrmoy  Barracks, 
from  tho  effects  of  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel. 


QUARTERLY  NAVAL  OBITUARY. 

The  following  officers'  deaths  have 
been  officially  reported  since  Sept.  20th, 
1850:— 

Flag-Officers. — Admiral  Hon.  Dun- 
combe  Pleydell  Bouverie,  1846;  Vice 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Richardson.  K.C.B., 
1847;  Rear  Admiral  Sir  John  Marshall, 
Krit.,  K.C.H.,  1850;  Retired  Rear  Ad- 
miral Charles  Frederick  Payne,  1849. 

Captains.  —  John  Cook  Carpenter, 
K.H.,  retired,  1827;  Charles  Crole, 
1828;  Joseph  Paffard  Dixson  Larcora, 
1841 1  Edward  Norwich  Troubridge. 
1842. 


Commaaders.— William  Henry  Dick- 
son, 1815;  Charles  Du  Cane,  1815  ; 
John  Garrett,  1833;  Horatio  James, 
1841 ;  Nicolas  Kobilliard,  1841 ;  George 
Harper,  1847;  William  Tucker,  re- 
tired, 1842;  Frederick  James  Leroux, 
1844;  John  Jones  (a),  1849;  Wil- 
liam Larke,  1849;  Alexander  Dono- 
van, 1849;  John  Arnold,  1842;  Ste- 
phen Briggs,  1844;  Francis  Beaumont, 
1844;  Charles  Mason  White,  1846. 

Lieutenants.— William  Rule,  1815  ; 
Octavius  Dunstan,  1815;  John  Sutton 
Williams,  1815;  Walford  Thomas  Bel- 
lairs,  1819;  Joseph  Blyth  Driffield, 
1824;  Bosville  John  Wilson,  1832;  Mat- 
thew Peppin,  1837;  Nathaniel  Syden- 
ham Knott,  1838  ;  William  Stewart 
Miller,  1841;  Norton  Shaw  Sullivan, 
1846. 

Masters. — John  M.  Davidson,  1806; 
Thomas  Withenberry,  1828  ;  George 
Crisp  Dowers,  1833. 

Medical  Officers. — Surgeons. — John 
Osborne,  1810;  Thomas  Gibson,  1833; 
Gilbert  Thrift  Meldrum  Martin,  1843; 
William  Roberts,  1846;  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, M.D.,  1850;  James  Swift,  1799; 
Alexander  Tayler,  1804;  William  Vel- 
lacott,  1809;  John  T.  Jones,  1809;  R. 
Mercer  Cockerill,  1809;  James  Dick- 
son, b,  18 1 1.  Assistant  Surgeons— John 
Philip,  1845 ;  Charles  Devonport  Pook 
Symons.  1848. 

Royal  Marines. — Colonel  —  George 
Prescott  Wingrovc,  general,  1837.  Cap- 
tain—Robert Henry,  1837.  First 
Lieutenants— George  Sneddon  Dunbar, 
1646;  Thomas  Halls,  1795;  Charles 
Lloyd,  1812  ;  George  James  Hayes, 
1834.  Second  Lieutenant  —  Thomas 
Lyte,  1780. 

Paymasters  and  Pursers. — Thomas  F. 
Jessep,  1797;  John  Edmonstone,  1802; 
William  Webb,  1805:  John  Lane,  1805; 
James  Dunn,  1806;  Henry  Omer,  1807; 
John  P.  Sarjeant,  1808;  Maurice 
Clark,  1811 ;  William  Balhetchct,  1821; 
Francis  May,  1831;  John  Richard 
Bluett,  1842;  Henry  King  Conquer, 
1846;  William  F.  Henna,  1848. 

Clerks. — Daniel  Powell  Macnamara, 
1844;  William  Cass,  1847;  John  Kib- 
ben  Down,  1850. 

The  following  deaths  have  taken  place 
since  the  20th  ult  —  Rear  Admiral  J. 
W.  Gordon.  Commanders  James  E. 
Parlby  and  Robert  Oliver,  Lieutenants 
B.  J.  Wilson,  Samuel  Spencer,  James  8. 
Darrell,  and  Frederick  Drew.  Master 
Llewellyn  Howell.  Surgeon  George 
AfCallum,  Assistant  Surgeon  John 
Philp.  Paymaster  and  Parser  William 
Callaway. 
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RELATIONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  SI  AM. 

Fob  the  interests  of  British  commerce,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
fallacies  and  absurdities  promulgated  by  the  itinerant  agitators  of  the 
Manchester  School  will  not  be  suffered  to  take  root  in  the  country.  All 
who  have  pursued,  for  however  short  a  space  of  time,  the  studies  of 
statesmen,  must  be  aware  that  in  carrying  on  intercourse  with  bar- 
barous and  despotic  governments,  merchants  actually  require  to  be 
backed  by  something  more  potent  than  the  abstract  principles  of  justice. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  their  claims  are  well-founded  ,-  it  must  be  felt 
by  the  governments  in  question  that  they  are  able,  in  case  of  need,  to 
command  the  support  of  a  great  community,  otherwise,  however  fair 
or  reasonable  may  be  their  demands,  they  will  be  contemptuously  thrust 
aside  and  trampled  upon,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  their  fortunes  and  pro- 
spects. The  history  of  the  last  few  years  would  supply  numerous  ex- 
amples in  illustration  of  this  truth,  from  the  experience  of  commercial 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  but  we  shall  for  the  present  confine 
ourselves  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  where  an 
arbitrary  and  insolent  policy  has  been  pursued,  calculated  to  prove 
highly  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  the  eastern  seas. 

Our  readers  will,  we  trust,  concur  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  na- 
tions are  respected  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  power,  and  their  dis- 
position to  make  a  vigorous  use  of  it  in  defence  of  the  rights  and 
property  of  their  citizens.  When  an  Englishman  goes  abroad,  whe- 
ther for  the  gratification  of  his  liberal  curiosity,  or  as  a  merchant  in 
pursuit  of  honest  gain,  he  should  be  able  to  carry  the  consciousness 
along  with  him,  that  he  enjoys  the  protection  of  his  country's  flag,  and 
that  so  long  as  he  performs  no  illegal  or  dishonest  act,  no  government 
or  responsible  individual  will  be  suffered  to  oppress  or  injure  him  with 
impunity.  It  must  be  obvious  that  without  feeling  this  confidence  few 
men  will  embark  in  distant  expeditions.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
the  most  innocent  and  blameless  life,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  rules  and  principles  of  commerce,  the  most  cautious  abstinence  from 
whatever  is  calculated  to  rouse  the  prejudices  of  barbarians,  will  not, 
in  many  countries,  insure  a  stranger  from  violence  or  robbery.  No- 
thing will  do  this  but  the  deep-rooted  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all 
foreign  rulers,  whether  powerful  or  otherwise,  that  the  entire  might  of 
Great  Britain  will  always  be  employed  in  defence  of  her  wandering 
and  adventurous  subjects,  wherever  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  they 
may  be  found. 

The  doctrine  now  sought  to  be  introduced  by  the  Peace-agitators  is, 
that  Englishmen,  like  savages,  should,  the  moment  they  quit  their  own 
shores,  be  utterly  abandoned  by  the  country  and  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. If  they  venture  to  enter  foreign  states,  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  take  the  consequences.  The  country  according,  to  these 
philosophers,  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  no  interest  in  their  persons 
or  concerns,  so  that  if  they  be  defrauded,  or  robbed,  or  murdered,  our 
government  is  to  look  calmly  on  and  take  no  account  whatever  of  the 
transaction.  Indeed,  to  put  it  beyond  its  power  to  do  so,  the  Manchester 
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pacificators  would  deprive  it  of  all  means  of  external  action,  by  abolish- 
ing the  navy,  and  thus  leaving  us  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
communities. 

Not  long  ago  an  allusion  was  made  in  one  of  Messrs.  Chambers's 
"  Papers  for  the  People,"  entitled  Rajah  Brooke  and  Borneo,  to  the  ex- 
clusive policy  of  the  Japanese  government,  which  shuts  up  the  whole 
group  of  islands  under  its  sway  from  all  intercourse  with  other  parts  of 
the  world,  if  we  except  the  trifling  commercial  concessions  made  to  the 
Chinese  and  Dutch.  We  ourselves  have,  on  various  occasions,  advo- 
cated precisely  the  same  doctrines  as  those  put  forward  in  the  "  Papers 
for  the  People."  We  have,  in  fact,  demonstrated  by  arguments  which 
the  pacificators  find  unanswerable,  that  the  policy  of  Japan  is  based  on 
false  principles,  and  that  consequently  the  other  families  of  mankind 
have  a  right,  as  the  "  Papers  for  the  People"  express  it,  to  compel  the 
misanthropes  of  the  eastern  seas  to  re-enter  the  circle  of  human  bro- 
therhood. But  Mr.  Cobden,  with  a  logic  peculiar  to  himself,  contends 
against  this  right ;  that  is,  substituting  abuse  for  syllogisms,  he  thinks 
he  has  overthrown  the  reasoning  of  his  adversaries  when  he  has  pom- 
pously assured  his  auditors  that  he  detests,  abominates,  and  execrates 
their  opinions.  We  should  scarcely  have  expected.  Mr.  Cobden  to  be 
guilty  of  a  conduct  so  weak.  The  question  is  not  what  he  abominates 
or  execrates,  but  what  is  right  and  just.  There  is  no  answering  for  any 
man's  idiosyncracies,  and  it  may  be  one  of  Mr*  Cobden  s  to  hate  justice 
and  equity.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  speech  to  which  we  allude,  he 
displayed  a  marked  hostility  to  common  sense,  which  seems  to  be  a  fail- 
ing shared  by  all  the  peace  agitators,  who,  naturally  enough,  detest 
what  makes  against  the  propagation  of  their  ideas.  They  often  do  us 
the  honour  to  declaim  against  the  opinions  we  put  forward,  which  they 
imagine  themselves  to  have  refuted,  when  they  have  assured  their 
hearers,  that  we  are  actuated  by  interested  motives.  To  this  we  plead 
guilty,  being  deeply  interested  in  upholding  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  position  which  Siam  has  thought  proper  to  take  up  with  refer- 
ence to  this  country  is  even  less  defensible  than  that  of  the  Japanese, 
though  the  Manchester  pacificators  will  not  perhaps  be  able  to  discern 
the  difference ;  and  before  this  article  shall  have  seen  the  light,  they 
will  most  likely  have  made  in  Parliament  an  attack  on  the  policy  that 
led  to  the  late  mission  to  Bangkok,  the  circumstances  attending  which 
would  justify  the  immediate  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  Japa- 
nese content  themselves  with  excluding  us  altogether  from  their  country, 
but  the  Siamese  voluntarily  enter  into  a  treaty  with  us,  and  agree  on 
a  certain  basis  of  commercial  intercourse ;  but  instead  of  conforming 
to  the  terms  of  their  own  stipulations,  depart  from  them  in  the  most 
glaring  manner,  plunder  our  merchants,  insult  our  flag,  and  torture, 
imprison,  and  detain  British  subjects,  not  only  in  contravention  of 
all  laws,  but  in  direct  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  hu- 
manity. If  we  adduce  facts  in  proof  of  these  assertions  as  we  now 
proceed  to  do,  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  be  convinced  that  a  satisfac- 
tory case  has  been  made  out,  justifying  the  armed  interference  of  our 
government,  which  will  in  fact  be  wanting  in  its  duty,  if  it  any  longer 
suffer  invasions  so  flagrant  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects.  Accord- 
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ing  to  our  view  of  the  matter,  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
possession  of  a  navy  which  will  enable  us  to  chastise  barbarians  like 
these,  when  they  dare  to  set  aside  the  laws  of  equity,  and  trample  on 
those  principles  that  constitute  the  basis  of  all  intercourse  bttween 
nations. 

It  is  unnecessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  trace  the  history  of  Eu- 
ropean intercourse  with  Siam ;  but  we  may  observe  that  in  this  country, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  East,  the  Portuguese  preceded  us  by  almost  a  hun- 
dred .  years.  The  first  English  ship  that  traded  with  Siam  arrived  in 
1612,  and  the  trade  which  shortly  after  sprung  up,  soon  acquired  an 
importance  far  greater  than  that  which  now  exists.  The  Portuguese, 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  shared  with  us  the  commerce  of  this  country, 
which,  through  the  defects  of  its  government,  and  through  the  constant 
troubles  attendant  on  despotism,  has  gone  on  perpetually  deteriorating 
up  to  the  present  hour.  As  a  community  it  is  now  weak  and  con- 
temptible, living  in  constant  dread  of  foreigners,  and  yet  practising  ha- 
bitually that  insolence  and  fraud  which  are  calculated  to  bring  down 
their  vengeance  upon  it.  Alarmed  at  our  war  with  the  Burman  empire, 
in  which,  through  the  force  of  traditional  hatred,  it  offered  to  co- 
operate with  us,  it  has  ever  since  been  in  dread  of  a  similar  fate, 
though,  strange  to  say,  this  has  not  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  pacific  or 
conciliatory  policy.  On  the  contrary,  its  insolence  seems  to  have  been 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  alarm.  Our  forbearance  has  now  at  length 
emboldened  it  to  set  us  entirely  at  defiance,  believing,  apparently,  that 
we  are  restrained  by  some  mysterious  power  from  vigorously  prosecuting 
our  rights  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

Shortly  after  the  founding  of  Singapore,  the  Governor  General  sent 
Mr.  John  Crawfurd,  a  man  little  calculated  to  succeed,  on  a  mission  to 
Bangkok,  where  after  remaining  for  four  months  to  no  purpose,  he 
concluded  by  convincing  the  Siamese  that  English  diplomatists  might 
easily  be  over-reached,  and  treated  contemptuously  with  impunity. 
Crawfurd  seems  to  be  a  well  meaning  man  with  little  or  no  ability, 
who  writes  as  imperfectly  as  he  negotiated.  He  has  accordingly  pub- 
lished his  account  of  the  mission,  with  the  view  apparently  of  account- 
ing for  his  failure.  His  chief  attention  appears  to  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  antiquities  of  Buddhist  Temples,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
is  nevertheless  not  at  all  profound,  and  inquiries  into  languages  for 
which  he  is  by  no  means  qualified ;  but  the  result  of  the  attempt  he 
made  in  1822,  convinced  the  Indian  government  that  a  more  competent 
person  would  inevitably  succeed. 

It,  therefore,  in  1826,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Birmese  war,  des- 
patched Captain  Burney  to  Siam,  with  instructions  to  negotiate  for  a 
commercial  treaty,  which,  after  the  usual  preliminaries,  was  concluded 
the  same  year.  At  that  time  it  would  probably  not  have  been  difficult 
to  obtain  much  larger  concessions  than  were  made  by  the  treaty  in 
question,  because  our  triumph  over  the  Birmese  had  inspired  the  govern- 
ment of  Siam  with  a  salutary  fear,  and  led  it  to  apprehend  unpleasant 
consequences  from  pursuing  a  crooked  policy  towards  us.  This,  as  all 
men  of  experience  know,  is  the  only  means  of  convincing  the  despotic 
government  of  the  east.  To  reason  and  common  sense  they  turn  a 
deaf  ear,  but  are  speedily  brought  to  a  correct  way  of  thinking  by 
inMKMe  artillery.        '       "  Digitized  b^OOgk 
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For  some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  above  treaty,  which  put 
our  trade  with  Siam  on  a  tolerably  rational  footing,  British  merchants 
would  appear  to  have  been  respected  and  treated  with  something  like 
equity  at  the  capital  and  out-ports  of  the  kingdom ;  but  among  an 
ignorant  and  vain  people  serious  apprehensions  wear  out  rapidly.  Per- 
ceiving that  we  meditated  no  designs  against  them,  they  easily  reverted 
to  their  aboriginal  belief  that  they  were  the  superior  people,  that  our 
triumph  over  the  Birmese  was  a  matter  of  mere  accident,  that  we 
would  not  venture  to  attack  their  superior  courage  and  resource**  and 
that  accordingly  they  might  return,  without  any  danger  or  inconveni- 
ence to  the  habits  and  practices  of  their  forefathers. 

In  civilised  communities  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  surprising,  at  least  to 
men  of  philosophical  minds,  that  the  rulers  of  any  country  should  prefer 
the  indulgence  of  their  barbarous  follies  to  the  advancement  of  their 
real  prosperity*  But  even  in  Christendom,  where  the  light  of  know- 
ledge shines  most  brilliantly,  rulers  seem  little  aware  of  their  true  in- 
terests, still  less  those  of  die  nation.  To  the  prejudices  they  have 
inherited  they  cling  with  incomprehensible  tenacity.  Even  when  the 
most  common  calculation  would  suffice  to  prove  that  they  must  in  a 
short  time  inevitably  relinquish  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  instead  of 
yielding  gracefully  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  they  persist  in  their 
errors  to  the  last,  and  never  quit  the  stage  till  they  are  beaten  from  it. 
We  can  experience,  therefore,  small  surprise  that  persons  so  little  en- 
lightened as  the  King,  ministers,  and  Princes,  of  Siam  should  show 
no  respect  to  the  principles  of  political  economy,  or  the  science  of  social 
improvement.  They  were  literally  incapable  of  looking  a-head,  and 
easily  persuaded  themselves  that  the  slightest  temporary  gain  ought  to 
outweigh  the  chance  of  incalculable  advantages  in  years  to  come.  Des- 
potism lives  proverbially  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  where  administered 
with  the  greatest  ability,  never  attempts  to  provide  for  the  contingencies 
of  a  remote  future. 

In  describing  the  course  pursued  by  the  Siamese  government  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  a  memorandum  written  on  the  spot  by  a  person 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  transactions  of  late  years.  It  is 
drawn  up  with  remarkable  temper  and  ability,  exaggerating  nothing, 
colouring  nothing ;  the  writer  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  see 
British  merchants  and  residents,  and  the  honour  of  the  British  name 
restored  to  its  original  lustre  in  that  part  of  Asia.  A  much  narrower 
view  of  the"  matter  has  sometimes  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Singapore,  who  are  very  naturally  led  to  contemplate  it  from  the  plat- 
form of  their  own  interests ;  but  the  writer  of  the  memorandum  is  not 
a  Singapore  merchant,  or  indeed,  engaged  in  traffic  at  all*  He  considers 
the  whole  question  as  a  politician  intent  on  interesting  the  British 
government  at  home  in  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  countrymen  in  that 
remote  part  of  the  world. 

The  East  India  Company,  he  says,  towards  the  close  of  the  Birmese 
war,  in  1826,  despatched  Captain  Burney  to  Siam,  in  order  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  government  of  that  country.  His  attention  was 
principally  directed  to  territorial  arrangements,  and  but  little  regard 
was  paid  to  commerce,  nevertheless  there  was  a  convention  entered  into 
for  the  regulation  of  trade,  which  at  that  time  was  checked  by  mono- 
polies, aud  by  direct  interference  between  the  producer  and  exporter. 
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Captain  Burney  ultimately  agreed  that  ships  should  pay  a  duty  of  seven- 
teen  hundred  ticuls  (equal  to  £212  10s.),  per  Siamese  fathom  on  the 
breadth  of  vessels,  and  this  was  intended  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  monopolies; 
all  direct  or  indirect  interference  with  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  to 
allow  English  subjects  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  freedom  and  facility 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  person,  and  this  measurement 
duty  was  likewise  intended  to  be  in  lieu  of  every  import,  export,  and 
other  duty  which  were  not  to  be  levied  "  upon  the  buyers  or  sellers  from 
or  to  English  subjects." 

This  treaty  appears  to  have  been  observed  for  a  few  years  by  the 
Siamese  government,  and  notwithstanding  the  heavy  measurement  duty, 
a  large  and  thriving  commerce  commenced,  when  it  was  checked,  and 
ultimately  nearly  destroyed  by  the  re-introduction  of  monopolies,  the 
levying  of  illegal  duties,  and  the  violence  used  towards  the  persons  of 
British  merchants. 

In  June,  1832,  the  infractions  of  treaty  commenced  by  an  order  being 
issued  prohibiting  exportation  of  specie,  and  forbidding  Siamese  subjects 
to  purchase  goods  of  the  British  merchant,  unless  by  a  system  of  barter. 
This  order  being  promulgated  without  any  previous  notice  necessarily 
exposed  the  British  merchant  to  heavy  losses,  and  was  a  direct  infringe- 
ment of  the  1st  Article  of  Treaty,  which  stipulates  that  English  subjects, 
may  buy  and  sell  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  person,  and 
with  freedom  and  facility. 

The  next  important  violation  of  the  treaty  occurred  in  1835,  when  a 
duty  of  one  ticul  (2s.  6'd.)  per  picul,  was  charged  on  all  iron  and  on 
every  tub  of  steel  imported,  which  was  sold  in  the  country ;  and  in  the 
following  year  a  duty  of  one  ticul  per  picul,  was  levied  on  all  pepper 
brought  into  the  market.  This  system  has  continued  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  principal  loss  has  fallen  on  British  subjects ;  it  has  greatly 
curtailed  the  trade  in  iron  and  steel,  and  materially  checked  the  pro- 
duction in  pepper.  These  are  direct  infringements  of  the  treaty 
which  expressly  declares  that  no  export,  or  other  duty  shall  be  charged 
on  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  or  to  English  subjects. 

The  British  merchants  remonstrated  at  the  time  concerning  this 
infraction  of  Treaty,  but  to  no  effect — the  duties  are  still  levied.  The 
Siamese  affirm  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  the  purchaser  from  an 
English  subject  pay  thetf  duty,  although  they  have  no  right  to  levy  it 
from  the  British  merchant  himself.  The  direct  loss  of  the  importer 
amounts  to  the  duty  levied,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  great 
curtailment  of  trade.  The  Treaty  expressly,  declares  that  no  duty  shall 
be  levied  on  the  buyer  from  an  English  subject,  which  completely  over- 
throws the  argument  set  up  by  the  Siamese  officers.  In  April,  1 849,  a 
purchaser  was  conveying  some  steel  from  the  stores  of  Messrs.  Brown, 
Bros.,  and  Co.,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  former,  threatened  with  a 
prosecution,  and  the  steel  carried  away*  At  the  time  of  the  residence 
of  the  mission  at  Bangkok,  in  September,  1850,  Messrs.  Brown,  Bros., 
and  Co.,  had  not  been  able  to  procure  its  restoration  from  the  hands  of 
the  Siamese. 

In  1837,  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Hayes  purchased  a  large 
quantity  of  teak  timber,  when  the  government  arbitrarily  interfered 
and  forbade  the  exportation  of  that  article.  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Hayes 
were  compelled  to  keep  the  whole  of  this  produce,  or  to  resell  it  at  a 
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sacrifice,  thus  incurring  a  very  heavy  loss.  It  was  represented  to  the 
Siamese  government  that  as  no  notice  had  been  given  of  the  prohibition, 
and  that  the  prohibition  was  contrary  to  the  Treaty,  they  should  allow 
this  stock  to  be  exported,  but  to  no  effect  The  Treaty  expressly  enjoins 
that,  with  the  exception  of  padi  and  rice,  all  articles  are  free  to  be 
exported.  What  rendered  this  case  the  more  glaring  was,  that  the 
government  officers  were  aware  that  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Hayes  were 
purchasing  and  storing  large  quantities  of  this  article,  and  that  they 
waited  until  passes  were  asked  to  transport  this  produce  to  the  vessels, 
before  they  intimated  that  the  export  of  teak  timber  was  pro- 
hibited. 

These  infractions  of  the  Treaty  having  been  passed  over  unnoticed, 
the  king  proceeded  to  greater  lengths,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Good 
Success  with  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  cargo  of  sugar,  he  issued 
orders  prohibiting  the  producer  or  manufacturer  to  sell  to  any  one  but 
to  the  officers  he  might  appoint.  At  that  time  two  boat  loads  of  sugar, 
in  course  of  delivery,  were  lying  at  the  wharf  opposite  the  British 
factory  ready  to  be  shipped,  when  some  of  the  king's  officers  seised  the 
boats  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  took  them  to  the  king's  stores, 
Mr.  Hayes  followed,  claiming  them  as  the  property  of  the  firm,  but 
could  not  obtain  their  restitution.  Ultimately  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Hayes  were  compelled  either  to  send  away  the  Good  Success  without  a 
cargo,  or  to  re-purchase  the  same  sugar  at  the  advanced  price  fixed 
upon  it  by  the  king. 

Previously  to  this  prohibition  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was  rapidly 
advancing,  and  its  export  had  increased  to  fifteen  thousand  tons  an- 
nually ;  whereas,  since  the  system  of  monopolies,  which  Captain 
Burney's  treaty  was  intended  to  abolish,  has  been  re-introduced,  the 
cultivation  has  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  the  export  of  sugar  at 
the  present  time  is  from  three  to  four  thousand  tons.  No  British  mer- 
chant can  now  buy  with  freedom  and  facility  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  person ;  he  must  generally,  either  buy  from  the  farmers 
direct,  or  occasionally  in  the  market,  at  the  price  fixed  upon  by  the 
farmers,  who  receive  the  money,  the  sellers  only  acting  as  their  agents  ; 
under  this  system  the  price  paid  to  the  agriculturist  is  very  small,  which 
renders  their  employment  so  unremunerative  that  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  has  fallen  to  the  extent  stated  above.  This  unjust  interference 
with  the  market  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
Chinese,  in  1 848,  when  thousands  of  these  agriculturists  lost  their  lives, 
cither  in  the  various  affrays,  or  in  the  subsequent  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  King  of  Siam  being  anxious  to  possess  a  sea-going  steamer,  gave 
Mr.  Robert  Hunter  orders  to  bring  one  out,  but  on  its  arrival  he  refused 
for  some  reason  or  other  to  take  her.  The  heavy  expenses  to  which 
Mr.  Hunter  (of  the  firm  of  Hunter  and  Hayes)  had  gone  to  in  pro- 
curing the  vessel  naturally  greatly  excited  Mr.  Hunter,  when  he  found 
the  vessel  thrown  on  his  hands,  and  he  let  fa*l  some  hasty  expres- 
sions in  private  concerning  the  Siamese  government ;  these  expressions, 
greatly  exaggerated,  were  made  use  of  as  excuses  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
his  claims,  and  he  was  compelled  hastily  to  withdraw  from  the  king- 
dom. Returning  to  Bangkok,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  could  with 
difficulty  obtain  permission  to  fetch  a  ship  to  carry  away  his  goods  ;  he 
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was  not  allowed  to  wait  its  arrival,  but  while  the  Siamese  government 
had  him  in  their  power,  and  before  the  king  allowed  him  to  go,  he  was 
compelled  to  agree  to  pay  a  double  rent  for  his  houses,  and  this  was  reck- 
oned from  the  day  the  foundations  were  laid  some  time  previously.  Mr. 
Hunter  had  originally  agreed  to  pay  a  rent  of  600  ticuls  on  the  ground 
on  which  his  various  buildings  were  erected,  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  government,  that  whenever  he  left  the  country  he  should  be 
reimbursed  all  the  money  he  had  expended  on  the  houses,  instead  of 
which,  the  king  of  Siam,  after  Mr.  Hunter's  departure,  took  possession 
of  most  of  the  buildings* 

When  Mr.  Hunter  returned  to  Siam  to  take  away  his  property,  the 
Government  Officers  refused  their  assistance  in  collecting  his  debts, 
contrary  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty,  which  expressly  stipulates, 
that  such  assistance  shall  be  rendered,  and  the  king  caused  it  to  be 
generally  made  known,  that  those  who  paid  their  debts  to  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Hayes,  would  incur  his  displeasure.  Such  an  in- 
timation proceeding  from  an  absolute  monarch,  is  equivalent  to  an 
order,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  debts  to  be  collected ;  and  theso 
debts  remain  due  at  the  present  time,  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hunter 
and  Hayes,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  ticuls,  or  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

Whilst  Mr.  Hunter  was  loading  his  ship,  the  king  was  eipectcd  to 
visit  the  mats  or  temples,  and  the  Government  Officers  instantly 
ordered  Mr.  Hunter  to  take  his  vessel  half-loaded  outside  the  bar,  some 
forty  miles  distant,  and  to  remain  there  himself  during  the  continuance 
of  the  ceremony ;  after  a  few  days  he  returned,  when  the  king  having 
heard  of  it,  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  although  at  that 
time  sick  in  bed,  was  waked  up  at  midnight  and  ordered  away  to  the 
vessel  outside  the  bar,  and  in  spite  of  entreaties  and  remonstrances,  was 
forced  under  threats  of  violence  to  leave  in  a  small  and  uncovered  boat 
and  proceed  to  the  bar ;  the  whole  of  this  persecution  arose  from  Mr. 
Hunter's  having  reminded  the  king  that  the  steamer  had  been  brought 
put  by  his  order,  and  from  letting  fall  some  hasty  expressions  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Siamese  Government  in  not  taking  her,  and  the 
consequences  that  would  occur  should  the  Cochin  Chinese  become  the 
purchasers. 

The  Siamese  Government  have  on  two  separate  occasions  committed 
the  same  violence  towards  Mr.  Harvey,  who  was  left  by  Mr.  Hunter 
to  superintend  his  affairs ;  they  had  soldiers  outside  the  British  Factory, 
ready  to  enforce  their  orders,  and  commanded  him  at  midnight  to  leave 
the  town — the  only  apparent  reason  for  these  outrages  being,  that  they 
desired  to  discover  of  what  property  he  was  possessed,  for  on  his  return 
he  found  his  warehouses  had  been  opened,  and  Government  Clerks 
were  taking  an  account  of  his  stock. 

A  very  serious  complaint  against  the  Siamese  Government  is,  that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  extensive  orders  to  British  merchants  at 
Bangkok,  and  on  the  arrival  of  these  goods,  refusing  to  take  them. 
It  may  be  said  merchants  should  not  receive  these  orders,  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  a  refusal  would  totally  ruin  the  trade  of  any  firm  in 
Siam,  that  had  hardihood  to  decline  executing  any  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  The  case  of  the  steamer  Express,  was  one  which  entailed  a 
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heavy  loss  in  the  firm  of  Hunter  and  Hayes.  Another  was  the  king's 
order  to  the  same  firm  for  two  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  on 
arrival  he  refused  to  receive.  Twelve  years  since,  an  order  was  given 
to  the  firm  of  Amvaral  and  Co.,  for  four  thousand  jackets,  but  upon 
their  arrival  they  were  refused,  and  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  linn. 
The  impracticability  of  disposing  of  these  articles,  unless  th«  Govern- 
ment, has  caused  them  to  remain  on  hand,  the  firm  having  thus  lost 
the  principal  and  interest  of  twenty  thousand  ticuls,  or  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  for  twelve  years.  Amvaral  having  irri- 
tated the  Siamese  officer,  by  representing  his  just  case,  was  seized,  on 
some  opium  (belonging  to  another  person)  being  found  in  his  house, 
and  although  a  merchant  and  a  British  subject,  was  put  in  irons  for 
more  than  a  month.  The  British  residents  at  that  time  went  to  the 
officer  who  had  ordered  his  imprisonment,  and  protested  against  this 
treatment,  but  their  protest  was  treated  with  contempt. 

Every  British  subject  has  another  cause  of  complaint  in  the  constant 
violation  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty,  which  stipulates  that  the 
Siamese  Government  shall  assist  British  subjects  in  making  those  who 
have  property  pay  their  debts.  At  the  present  time,  that  assistance  is 
seldom  or  never  given,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  the  merchants  to 
collect  the  money  due  to  them.  To  this,  may  be  added,  the  system  of 
confiscation.  Two  years  since,  Prince  Kroma  Luang,  the  king's  uncle, 
was  executed ;  instead  of  satisfying  the  Prince's  creditors  out  of  his  ex- 
tensive property,  the  king  seized  the  whole,  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
claims  of  the  British  merchants.  The  prince  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  indebted  in  various  large  sums  to  almost  every  firm,  all  of  which 
could  have  been  easily  liquidated  out  of  his  extensive  property ;  nume- 
rous similar  instances  have  occurred  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  next  instance  of  violation  of  Treaty,  and  of  gross  ill-usage  of 
British  subjects,  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  seizure  of  the  Sampan 
Packet,  in  1847,  and  of  the  detention  for  four  years  of  about  thirty 
Cingalese  priests,  British  subjects.  The  latter  is  one  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance. Between  four  and  five  years  ago,  a  Siamese  ship  visited  Ceylon, 
and  on  her  return,  about  thirty  Buddhist  priests  of  that  country  ac- 
companied the  Siamese  back,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  some  peculiarities 
of  their  faith,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  religion  of  Siam;  they  were  induced 
to  take  this  step  under  the  promise  of  being  sent  back  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months:  when  these  had  passed,  they  requested  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  but  could  not  obtain  permission,  and  for  four  years  they 
have  in  vain  petitioned  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  allow  them  to 
depart.  They  occasionally  came  to  the  British  factory  to  complain  to 
Mr.  Brown,  and  about  eight  months  ago,  they  called,  and  in  the 
greatest  distress,  with  tears  m  their  eyes,  they  represented  their  pitiable 
condition,  and  told  of  their  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  permission  to  leave. 
In  com misse ration  of  their  sad  position,  Mr.  Brown  kindly  offered  to 
place  his  schooner  at  their  disposal,  and  he  applied  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities for  a  pass.  The  Cingalese,  with  a  full  intention  of  accepting  his 
offer,  left  him  to  obtain  permission,  but  from  that  day  he  has  had  no 
direct  communication  with  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  immediately  placed  under  restraint,  and  we  heard  after  our  arrival 
in  Bangkok,  that  they  were  detained  in  a  house  within  the  city  walls, 
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and  guards  placed  over  them ;  so  carefully  were  they  watched, 
that  officers  even  attended  them  when  they  went  to  bathe,  and  every 
care  was  taken  that  they  should  hold  no  communication  with  the  officers 
of  the  mission.  There  can  he  no  douht  that  these  men  will  be 
detained  in  Siam  ail  their  lives,  unless  their  case  be  warmly  taken  up 
by  our  own  Government.  This  unwarrantable  detention  of  British 
subjects,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  Siamese 
authorities. 

The  Packet  case  is  one  that  involves  many  considerations.  This 
packet  left  Singapore,  to  trade  along  the  coasts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Siam ;  when  in  the  latitude  of  Cin  Point  it  was  at- 
tacked and  taken  by  the  Siamese  guard  ships.  The  severe  treatment  of 
the  crew  is  fully  detailed  in  the  deposition  of  Sau  Bun  Hong.  They 
were  bound  and  taken  to  Bangkok,  where*  they  were  put  in  irons, 
chained  in  pairs  and  set  to  hard  labour ;  if  they  did  not  work,  they  were 
severely  beaten ;  at  night  they  were  all  chained  together ;  those  that 
were  sick  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Whilst  suffering  these 
hardships  eight  of  the  crew  died.  The  Naksdah's  wife  was  chained 
with  them,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  —  she  likewise  died.  San 
Bun  Hong's  account  is  corroborated  by  the  British  merchants,  who 
were  resident  at  the  time  at  Bangkok.  The  Siamese  not  only  seized 
opium  that  was  on  board,  but  confiscated  all  the  rest  of  the  cargo, 
amounting  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  proceeding,  on  the 
part  of  the  Siamese  was  attempted  to  be  defended,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Sampan  Packet  had  been  pirating,  but  this  statement  was  not  made 
at  the  time  of  the  capture,  ana  never  even  mentioned,  nor  apparently 
thought  of,  until  enquiries  were  instituted  by  the  Governor  of  Singapore. 
No  reliance  can  ever  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  the  Siamese  officers, 
who  are  always  ready  to  trump  up  a  fiction,  to  support  any  of  their 
unwarrantable  proceedings.  It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  excessive 
hardships,  inflicted  on  the  crew  of  the  Sampan  packet  were  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  a  third  of  their  number,  and  all  these  floggings,  impri- 
sonment, and  confiscation  of  goods,  were  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty,  which  only  stipulates,  that  the  opium  shall  be  seized  and  de- 
stroyed. In  the  case  of  this  packet,  the  vessel  was  standing  across  the 
Gulf,  in  the  latitude  of  Cin  Point,  and  no  article  in  the  Treaty  warrants 
the  officers  of  Siam  in  seizing  vessels  at  sea,  sailing  under  the  British 
flag,  and  arbitrarily  confiscating  all  their  merchandize.  Had  the 
Sampan  packet  actually  been  anchored  in  their  capital,  the  Treaty  only 
allows  the  confiscation  and  destruction  of  opium. 

This  memorandum  may  be  concluded,  with  these  observations :  that 
the  Siamese  Government  have  systematically  violated  the  Treaty ;  they 
have  imposed  illegal  duties,  as  those  on  iron,  steel,  pepper,  and 
shellac ;  have  reinstituted  monopolies,  as  those  of  sugar  and  oil ;  have 
directly  and  indirectly  interfered  between  buyer  and  seller,  so  that 
British  merchants  can  no  longer  trade  with  facility,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  person ;  have  forbidden  English  merchants  to  sell 
their  imports,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hayes's  steel ;  have  arbitrarily  in- 
terfered in  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  teakwood;  have  seized  produce 
purchased  in  the  market,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  boat  loads  of  sugar, 
of  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Hayes;  have  ruined  firms,  by  refusing  to  receive 
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the  goods  ordered  by  themselves ;  have  driven  British  merchants  from 
their  houses,  under  threats  of  violence ;  have  refused  permission  for 
bankrupt  merchants  to  leave  the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  sixth  and 
seventh  articles  of  the  Treaty ;  have  seized,  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons, 
British  merchants ;  have  attacked  and  captured  vessels  sailing  under 
the  British  flag ;  have  flogged,  enchained,  and  put  to  hard  labour,  the 
crews  of  such  vessels,  and  have  arbitrarily  confiscated  their  goods. 
These  violations  of  Treaty,  and  outrages  on  British  subjects,  have  re- 
duced our  trade  to  its  minimum,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  merchants 
any  longer  to  carry  on  their  business  in  Siam. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  Sir  James  Brooke  proceeded  last  year 
up  the  Menam,  to  Bangkok.  It  was  foreseen,  however,  from  the 
beginning,  that  if  any  success  attended  this  mission,  it  would  belong 
entirely  to  the  personal  ability  of  the  negociator,  not  at  all  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  sent,  or  to  the  attitude  assumed  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  China  Seas.  By  some  extraordinary  fatality, 
though  we  are  possessed  of  irresistible  power,  we  often  contrive  to  lose 
all  the  material  advantages,  which,  with  the  most  ordinary  judgment, 
we  might  derive  from  it  Relying  apparently  on  the  undoubted  fact, 
that  we  are  able,  whenever  we  please,  to  revenge  the  insults  that  may 
be  offered  us  by  any  Asiatic  community,  we  repose  indolently  on  this 
consciousness,  and  omit  to  do  anything  calculated  to  produce  the  same 
conviction  in  them.  Our  fleets  and  war  steamers  said  to  be  on  those 
stations,  seem  to  be  never  forthcoming  when  wanted.  For  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  they  are  as  invisible  as  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  so 
that  our  flag  is  often  insulted,  the  operations  of  our  trade  circumscribed, 
and  our  Eastern  subjects  exposed  to  extreme  hardships  and  oppression, 
either  because  it  does  not  suit  the  policy  of  the  Home  Government  to  em- 
ploy her  fleets  in  the  chastisement  of  barbaric  insolence,  or  because  the 
persons  employed  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  shrink  from  it  as 
harsh  or  unnecessary. 

Most  persons  will  remember  what  a  career  of  violence  and  imperti- 
nence the  Chinese  were  permitted  to  run,  before  our  Government  could 
muster  sufficient  resolution  to  inflict  the  proper  chastisement  to  bring 
them  to  reason. 

Relying  on  their  remoteness,  on  their  numbers  and  supposed  resour- 
ces, and  on  our  weakness,  coupled  with  what  they  termed  pusillanimity, 
they  laughed  at  the  menaces  uttered  by  our  representatives,  being  fully 
persuaded  that  we  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  execute  them. 
On  our  part,  we  actively  nourished  the  delusion,  submitting  to  insult 
upon  insult,  and  permitting  our  sailors  to  be  beaten,  mutilated, 
and  even  murdered,  with  impunity.  At  length,  when  Lord  Palmerston 
came  into  office,  he  determined  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  entered  upon  the  Chinese  war.  But  how  was  this  subject 
viewed  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  country  ?  A  very  large  party,  both 
in  and  out  of  doors,  affected  to  look  upon  our  undertaking  as  something 
far  more  Quixotic  than  the  achievements  of  Don  Quixote  himself. 
They  conjured  up  before  their  imaginations,  four  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings,  and  then,  with  a  new  sort  of  rhetorical  artifice,  sought 
to  overwhelm  their  hearers  or  readers,  by  dwelling  upon  the  inconceiv- 
able temerity  of  sending  a  handful  of  Englishmen  and  Sipahis  to 
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attack  these  mighty  multitudes.  In  consequence  of  these  ridiculous 
exaggerations,  many  sensible  persons  felt  their  faith  in  British  valour 
and  statesmanship  very  much  staggered,  and  began  secretly  to  doubt, 
whether  it  were  not  in  the  highest  degree  foolhardy,  to  rouse  the 
indignation  of  more  than  one  third  of  the  human  race.  Afterwards, 
when  sober  common  sense  came  to  be  listened  to,  the  idea  suggested 
itself,  that  if  the  Chinese  nation,  however  numerous  it  might  be,  be 
kept  permanently  in  subjection  by  eighty  thousand  Manchu  Tartars, 
scattered  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  empire,  it  could  not  be  very 
hazardous  for  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  and  disciplined  Hindus 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

The  result  proved  what  all  sensible  politicians  had  always  expected ; 
namely,  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the  whole  of  China  might  be 
added  to  our  Asiatic  empire.  It  did  not  then  suit  our  policy  to  effect 
the  annexation  of  that  vast  country  to  our  dominions,  but  that  the  thing 
might  have  been  easily  accomplished,  no  one  who  has  considered  the 
events  of  the  war  can  doubt  for  a  moment.  The  whole  southern  divi- 
sion of  China  eagerly  pressed  to  become  a  part  of  our  Asiatic  empire, 
and  even  the  north,  though  the  influence  of  the  Manchus  be  there  more 
powerful,  would  have  followed  the  example  had  we  marched  boldly 
upon  Pekin,  and  either  dethroned  the  emperor,  and  made  him  prisoner, 
or  driven  him  as  a  fugitive  into  the  wilds  of  Mongolia. 

As  it  was  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Chinese  war  dissipated  a  great 
delusion,  and  proved  the  facility  with  which  we  could  conquer  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Asia.  Territorial  aggrandizement,  however,  was  not  our 
aim,  but  all  statesmen  will  now  acknowledge  that  we  then  omitted  to 
secure  to  ourselves  certain  commercial  advantages  in  the  neighbouring 
countries  which  it  would  have  been  extremely  easy  to  attain.  While 
all  Asia  was  vibratine  to  the  shock  we  had  given  the  Chinese  empire, 
wc  should  immediately  have  presented  ourselves  with  formidable  squa- 
drons before  the  mouth  of  the  Menam,  at  Saighun,  and  Jedo,  an  dinsisted 
upon  the  concession  of  free-trade  to  all  the  world.  Fear  would  have 
effected  what  policy  now  finds  it  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  that  nothing  short  of  an  overwhelming  force  will  extort 
from  the  barbarous  governments  of  the  further  East  the  concessions 
which  humanity  requires  at  their  hands.  The  policy  we  have  generally 
pursued  in  that  part  of  Asia  has  been  characterized  by  prudence  and 
justice  ;  but  in  particular  conjunctures  we  have  laid  aside  our  habitual 
maxims,  and  suffered  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into  acts  of  extreme 
weakness  and  sometimes  even  into  meanness  or  perfidy.  To  make  an 
acknowledgment  like  this  is  painful  to  an  Englishman,  but  history  is 
not  panegyric,  and  we  must  boldly  relate  our  own  faults,  not  only  be- 
cause if  we  omit  the  duty  others  will  perform  it,  but  because  a  proper 
appreciation  of  our  past  errors  may  enable  us  to  guard  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  similar  ones  in  future.  When  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  despatched  to 
Bangkok  in  1822,  one  of  the  powerful  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
concluding  a  commercial  treaty,  was  the  asylum  we  then  afforded  at 
Penang  to  the  Rajah  of  Quedah,  who  had  put  us  into  possession  of  that 
island  as  well  as  of  the  Province  Wellesley.  The  Siamese  government 
insisted  we  should  give  him  up,  but  the  Governor-General  was  not  then 
disposed  to  inflict  so  deep  a  disgrace  on  the  British  name.   The  Siamese 
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were  informed  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  England  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  that  the  prospect  of  no  advantages  which  could 
be  held  out,  would  induce  her  to  engage  in  a  dishonourable  action. 

Had  this  policy  always  been  pursued  it  would  have  been  well,  but 
the  Governor-General  of  1826  found  it  convenient  to  forget  the  pro- 
fessions which  had  been  made  a  few  years  before,  and  instructed  his 
agent  to  abandon  the  Rajah  of  Quedah,  whose  cause  we  had  at  first 
espoused  with  so  much  warmth  and  interest.  We  refused  to  afford  him 
any  longer  a  refuge  in  Penang,  abandoned  his  little  kingdom  to  the  rage 
of  a  ferocious  and  vindictive  enemy,  whose  operations  we  are  said  to 
have  assisted  with  our  ships  of  war.  Quedah  was  accordingly  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  after  having  been  made  the  scene  of  devasta- 
tion and  bloodshed,  was  incorporated  in  the  Siamese  monarchy,  and 
abandoned  to  that  barbarous  misgovernment,  which  has  smitten  the 
whole  of  its  extensive  territory  with  poverty  and  misery. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  false  views,  which  corporations  like 
the  £ast  India  Company  and  even  powerful  states  sometimes  take  of 
their  own  strength  and  importance,  as  well  as  of  the  resources  of  their 
neighbours.  To  the  government  of  India,  Siam  appeared  in  a  light 
altogether  false.  The  greatest  stress  was  laid  upon  its  amity,  and  we 
seem  to  have  been  persuaded  that  in  case  of  another  rupture  with 
the  Birman  empire  the  termination  of  the  conquest  would  altogether 
depend  on  the  side  taken  by  the  Siamese.  In  treating  with  them  there- 
fore our  manner  was  submissive  even  to  humility,  and  a  stranger  from 
Europe  who  should  have  seen  us  cringing  to  those  weak  and  ignorant 
barbarians,  would  have  laughed  at  our  folly,  or  suspected  we  were  per- 
forming an  act  in  some  political  comedy. 

But  the  effect  on  the  Siamese  government  was  as  pernicious  to  itself 
as  it  was  to  us.  Not  in  the  least  comprehending  its  own  interest,  it 
supposed  that  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  commodities  it 
would  augment  its  own  wealth  while  it  diminished  ours,  whereas  it  was 
in  reality  following  the  course  best  calculated  to  impoverish  itself  and 
its  unhappy  subjects.  At  one  time  we  might,  had  we  been  so  disposed, 
have  secured  to  ourselves  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Siamese  trade,  by 
consenting  to  supply  the  government  with  arms,  and  permitting  the 
importation  of  its  salt  into  Bengal.  But  on  these  subjects  we  displayed 
a  delicacy  and  an  ignorance  worthy  of  the  Siamese  themselves,  declining 
to  supply  them  with  the  implements  and  munitions  of  war,  or  to 
permit  the  importation  into  our  eastern  empire  of  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  their  country.  No  wonder,  therefore,  when  it  came  to  their 
turn  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  their  trade  with  India  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  they  should  exhibit  an  utter  absence  of  all  enlarged  or  en- 
lightened views.  We  had  set  them  the  example  of  contracted  ideas, 
and  they  industriously  improved  upon  it. 

For  many  years,  things  were  suffered  to  take  on  the  banks  of  the 
Menam  pretty  much  their  own  course.  Satisfied  with  having  provided 
at  Singapore  an  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  the  whole  east,  we  took 
no  further  steps  to  promote  the  growth  of  that  commerce,  but  trusted 
entirely  to  the  undirected  progress  of  events.  Other  nations  meanwhile 
were  not  idle,  though  none  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  inspiring  the 
Siamese  government  with  anything  like  rational  ideas  of  policy. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  protracted  lethargy  Sir  James  Brooke  made  his 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  established  himself  in  the  Raj 
of  Sarawak,  which  at  once  alarmed  all  our  commercial  rivals,  whether 
in  the  east  or  in  the  west.  The  founding  of  Singapore  had  proclaimed 
extreme  excitement  beyond  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  it  now  appeared 
to  those  who  dreaded  our  power  that  we  were  gradually  laying  the 
foundation  of  another  emporium  which  would  plant  the  ensign  of 
oar  power  at  their  very  doors,  and  render  our  influence  paramount 
even  in  their  own  territories.  Siam  experienced  its  full  share  of  the 
jealousy,  and  by  way  of  guarding  itself  against  us  and  our  supposed 
design  of  encroachment,  it  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese,  gave 
extraordinary  facilities  to  their  trade,  and  made  professions  of  allegiance 
to  the  empire.  This  becomes  more  intelligible  when  we  recollect  that 
the  reigning  King  of  Siam  traces  his  origin  to  China,  which  because  it 
is  extensive,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  great  he  considers  it  an 
honour  to  belong  to. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Chinese  were  allured  in  great  num- 
bers into  the  country,  where  every  encouragement  was  given  them  to 
embark  in  trade  or  agriculture.  With  their  well  known  enterprise  and 
industry,  they  soon  effected  a  marked  improvement  both  in  the  face  of 
the  country  and  in  the  business  of  the  metropolis — their  gardens,  or- 
chards, rice-grounds,  beautified  the  banks  of  the  Menam.  Their  shops 
imparted  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  vitality  to  Bangkok,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  good  reason  for  believing,  that  still  greater  numbers  of  the 
surplus  population  of  China  would  find  refuge  and  a  home  in  Siam. 
It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  if  the  Celestials  be  an  industrious, 
they  are  likewise  a  grasping  and  turbulent  race,  incapable  of  subordina- 
tion, insolent  to  their  neighbours,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  invariably 
addicted  to  litigation,  auarrels  and  brawls.  It  may  have  been  in  part 
this  disposition  of  theirs  that  led  to  serious  misunderstandings  between 
them  and  the  government  of  the  country,  for  which,  however,  we  might 
discover  ample  grounds,  in  the  fiscal  regulations  of  Siam.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  Chinese  had  been  induced  to  expend  their  capital  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice  and  sugar,  the  exportation  of  the  former  was 
prohibited,  while  the  disposal  of  the  latter  was  surrounded  by  so  many 
difficult  and  embarrassing  regulations,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  on  a  profitable  trade  in  it.  The  produce  of  the  country  dwindled, 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  from  15,000  to  3,000  tons,  and 
will  sink  still  lower  yet,  unless,  through  some  external  influence,  the 
Siamese  government  be  led  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  commercial 
policy. 

•  Irritated  by  the  vexatious  proceedings  of  the  Court,  the  Chinese  cul- 
tivators at  length  rose  in  rebellion,  set  the  king's  authority  at  defiance, 
sustained  protracted  contests  with  his  troops,  and  though  ultimately  put 
down,  their  rising  was  not  suppressed  without  very  considerable  slaugh- 
ter on  both  sides.  At  present,  another  insurrection  is  daily  expected 
to  take  place,  and  as  there  has  been  of  late  a  great  influx  of  settlers 
from  China,  the  chances  of  war  may,  next  time,  be  different. 

However  this  may  turn  out,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  interests, 
not  only  of  Singapore,  but  of  British  trfcde  in  general,  would  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  concluding  of  a  judicious  commercial  treaty  with  Siam. 
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The  exportation  of  rice,  the  chief  staple  commodity  of  the  country,  is 
now  prohibited,  though  the  immense  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Menam 
would  afford  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply.  In  consequence  of  this 
absurd  regulation,  which  is  founded  on  an  idea,  not  yet  quite  exploded 
in  Europe,  that  if  the  food  of  the  people  be  sold  to  foreigners,  enough 
will  not  remain  for  home  consumption, — the  inhabitants  of  Singapore 
are  driren  to  depend  entirely  on  Arracan  for  a  supply  of  this  necessary 
article.  There,  however,  they  are  compelled  to  pay  for  it  in  specie, 
while  the  Siamese  would,  if  permitted  by  their  government,  be  happy 
to  take  payment  in  British  goods,  for  which  they  show  a  very  decided 
preference ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  even  under  the  present 
Treaty,  supposing  it  to  be  honestly  carried  out,  immense  quantities  of 
British  goods  would  be  consumed  in  Siam,  if  the  inhabitants  possessed 
wherewith  to  purchase  them,  or  were  allowed  to  give  in  exchange  chose 
products  of  their  country,  which  are  wanted  at  Singapore. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  to  us  that  these  barbarians,  unacquainted 
with  our  power,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  our  civilisation,  should 
consider  themselves  our  superiors,  and  imagine  we  approached  their  go- 
vernment in  the  character  of  suppliants,  to  demand  trade  as  a  favour. 
An  extremely  brief  space  of  time  would  suffice  to  convince  them  of  the 
groundlessness  of  this  conceit.  Indeed,  the  people  generally,  though 
fully  possessed  by  overweaning  ideas  of  their  own  ment,  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  desirous  than  we  of  entering  on  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
with  Western  nations,  and  more  particularly  with  the  English.  Taking 
this  fact  as  a  basis,  we  might  urge  on  the  government  of  Siam  the  mon- 
strous injustice  of  preventing  all  intercourse  between  his  subjects  and 
the  English.  We  might  prove,  by  a  thousand  instances,  the  injustice 
and  detriment  resulting  to  ourselves,  and  insist  that,  as  neighbours,  we 
are  entitled  to  draw  from  its  territories  the  supplies  we  may  need,  of 
articles  which  it  can  furnish  in  abundance,  not  only  without  strait- 
ening the  inhabitants,  but  to  their  very  great  advantage. 

If  the  present  policy  be  adhered  to,  it  is  suspected  at  Singapore  that 
the  trade  of  Siam  will  soon  direct  its  course  entirely  eastward.  There 
is  not  expected  to  exist  at  Bombay  any  very  lasting  demand  for  the 
sugars  of  Siam  ;  the  greater  part  of  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  for- 
warded by  way  of  China,  to  California.  This  will  strike  a  serious 
blow  at  the  commerce  of  Singapore,  which  is  already  beginning  to  feel 
great  inconvenience  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  Treaty  of 
1826  is*  carried  out.  In  some  cases,  British  piece  goods  have  been  sent 
to  Bangkok  from  Shanghai ;  and,  as  nothing  is  more  capricious  than 
trade,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  ports  of  China  will  be  con- 
verted into  so  many  emporiums  for  British  piece  and  other  European  goods,  • 
instead  of  Singapore.  These,  and  many  other  considerations,  induced 
the  British  Government,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  to  send  Sir  James 
Brooke  to  Siam,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  new  commercial  treaty 
based  on  better  principles  than  the  former  one ;  and  likewise  to  procure 
justice  to  numerous  British  merchants  who  had  received  injuries  from 
the  Siamese  government ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  liberate  those  Bud- 
dist  priests  who,  by  the  promise  of  being  sent  home  in  three  months, 
had  consented  to  come  to  Bangkok  from  Ceylon,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
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structing  the  native  priests  in  the  rite*  and  ceremonies  of  their  common 
religion. 

A  man  better  suited  than  Sir  James  Brooke  to  conduct  such  a  ne- 
gotiation with  success,  could  not  possibly  have  been  selected.  Mild  and 
conciliating  in  his  manners,  though  unshakeable  in  his  resolution,  he 
is  admirably  calculated  for  dealing  with  barbarians,  who  are  commonly 
won  by  gentleness,  as  surely  as  they  are  offended  by  arrogance.  It  soon 
became  evident,  however,  that  no  impression  was  to  be  made  on  the 
government  of  Siam  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  diplomacy.  Conscious  of 
having  committed  repeated  acts  of  injustice,  the  King  feared  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  make  reparation,  and  therefore  directed  his  ministers 
to  wear  out  the  patience  and  insult  the  pride  of  the  British  envoy. 
Every  possible  precaution  was  taken  by  Sir  James  Brooke  to  guard 
against  the  commission  of  any  insult  against  the  British  flag,  which 
would  have  to  be  chastized  by  force,  for  the  idea  never  could  have 
entered  his  mind  that  we  should  tamely  submit  to  insolence.  Still, 
insults  were  offered  to  the  flag,  and  the  mission  was  dismissed  con- 
temptuously. 

The  question  now,  therefore,  is,  Shall  the  British  government 
submit  to  such  treatment  from  any  government  whatever,  but  particu- 
larly from  that  of  Siam  ?  By  the  employment  of  the  force  now 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Malacca  we  should  be  able  to  bring  them  to 
reason  in  twelve  hours.  It  is  a  mistake,  in  the  first  instance,  to  send 
missions  in  small  ships  or  steamers  to  negotiate  with  governments  like 
that  of  Siam.  Such  a  proceeding  may  answer  well  enough  with  a 
civilized  community ;  but  when  we  have  to  do  with  barbarians,  we 
must  adapt  the  means  to  the  end,  and  pursue  the  policy  most  likely  to 
be  crowned  with  success.  If  Sir  James  Brooke,  for  example,  had  as- 
cended the  Menam  with  four  or  five  war  steamers,  and  a  suitable  force 
of  Sepahis,  and  been  directed  to  insist  on  the  ministers  coming  to  treat 
with  him  on  board,  the  Siamese  would  have  shrunk  to  their  natural 
dimensions,  and  been  too  happy  to  yield  anything  to  an  envoy  thus 
equipped.  But  when  they  see  a  stranger  making  his  way  up  their 
river  with  one  single  vessel,  with  few  attendants,  and  scarcely  any  in- 
dications of  grandeur  or  power,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  they  should 
determine  to  treat  him  cavalierly,  though  the  proximity  of  their  country 
to  India,  where  we  have  overrun  an  empire  fifty  times  more  populous 
than  their  own,  ought  to  have  induced  them  to  reflect  more  wisely  on 
what  they  were  doing.  But  the  mission  has  failed,  and  insults  have 
been  offered  to  our  flag,  our  merchants  have  been  defrauded  and  plun- 
dered, British  subjects  have  been  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons,  or  ille- 
gally and  by  force  prevented  from  returning  to  their  native  country.  It 
is  now  for  the  Foreign  Office  to  determine  what  reparation  shall  be 
demanded  for  these  insults  and  injuries.  All  negotiation  is  at  an  end, 
except  such  as  we  may  carry  on  with  arms  in  our  hands.  No  doubt 
the  peace  party  in  Parliament,  which  can  discover  nothing  wrong  in  the 
proceedings  of  any  government  but  our  own,  will  declaim  violently 
against  hostilities  with  Siam,  which  they  will  probably  elevate  into  a 
second  China,  peopled  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  men,  and  choose  to 
regard  as  something  so  formidable,  that  if  we  greatly  provoke  it  it  may 
determine  on  invading  England.   We  shall  then  have  to  fortify  Ports* 
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mouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  against  the  Siamese,  who  may,  however, 
like  the  Dutch  in  former  days,  think  of  sailing  up  the  Thames,  and 
paying  us  a  dangerous  visit  here  in  London.  This  is  not  by  any 
means  too  wild  a  flight  for  Mr.  Cobden's  imagination.  Misled  by 
Crawfurd  and  others,  he  can  discover  no  proofs  of  piracy  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  and  who  knows  but  the  same  great  authorities  may  per- 
suade him  that  the  Siamese  are  so  warlike,  powerful,  and  vindictive, 
that  they  could  easily  destroy  the  British  power,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe. 

In  spite  of  these  portentous  anticipations,  we  should  like  to  see  a 
few  war  steamers  sent  up  the  Menam  to  threaten  Bangkok,  and  ul- 
timately to  reduce  it  to  ashes,  should  its  government  persist  in  the  re- 
fusal of  justice.  We  know  to  what  we  expose  ourselves  by  advocating 
this  policy,  but  we  have  little  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  itinerant 
agitators  who  know  no  more  about  Siam  than  the  Siamese  know  about 
them.  Unless  they  were  previously  to  consult  the  map,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  them  mistake  the  Menam  for  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  or  Bangkok  for  Palibothra.  But  their  innocence  of  geography 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  their  eloquence.  Right 
or  wrong,  an  agitator  can  always  make  something  of  his  subject,  even 
though  he  should  mistake  Labuan  for  an  island  in  the  Chusan  group, 
or  fancy  Sarawak  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  CUBA. 

Among  the  numerous  guests  which  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the 
gallant  old  3rd  Regiment  almost  daily  assembled  round  the  festive  mess- 
table  of  Stoney-hiD  barracks,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  at  the  period 
when  I  was  doing  duty  with  that  corps  on  the  West  India  station,  there 
was  a  certain  individual  named  Clarendon,  whose  appearance,  manners, 
and  general  conversation  most  vividly  interested  me.  There  was  also, 
it  must  be  said,  a  spice  of  mysteiy  about  our  guest,  which  served  to  add 
to  this  feeling  on  my  part.  Mr.  Clarendon  was  a  wealthy  merchant, 
a  resident  at  the  Havannah ;  having  settled  in  the  colony  when  quite  a 
youth,  he  had  succeeded  in  a  few  years  in  amassing  a  very  considerable 
property,  the  fruits  alike  of  his  good  fortune,  as  of  his  skill  and  persever- 
ance in  business.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  had  married  a  very  beauti- 
ful Indian  girl,  whose  acquaintance,  it  was  said,  he  had  made  under 
extraordinary  and  romantic  circumstances  ;  indeed,  it  had  been  stated 
that  from  some  cause  or  other,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Havannah,  he  had, 
in  company  with  a  friend,  been  outlawed,  and  a  price  set  on  his 
head  by  the  Cuban  authorities,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  wander  for  several  weeks  through  some  of  the  most  savage 
parts  of  the  country,  in  daily  expectation  of  being  apprehended ;  and  un- 
dergoing during  this  period,  every  conceivable  variety  of  suffering  from 
thirst,  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  even  shipwreck,  in  his  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  island.  As  his  business  now  very  frequently  called  hira  over 
to  Jamaica,  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  regular  visitor  at  Stoney-hill, 
where  his  amusing  and  intellectual  conversation  rendered  him  ever  a 
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welcome  guest.  Above  all  the  rest,  I  was,  I  think,  the  most  interested 
in  this  individual,  whose  strange  adventures  and  imminent  perils  by 
flood  and  field,  I  pictured  to  myself  as  being  well  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  some  how  or  other,  Mr. 
Clarendon  and  myself  soon  became  great  friends,  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
one  night,  while  puffing  our  cigars  in  the  gallery  outside  my  quarters, 
I  ventured  to  hint  at  the  various  reports  that  had  been  spread  regard- 
ing the  events  of  his  early  youth  in  Cuba,  adding  how  great  a  desire  I 
experienced^)  hear  from  his  own  lips  a  recital  of  these  youthful  adven- 
tures— not,  it  must  be  said,  from  mere  idle  curiosity,  but  from  a  convic- 
tion that  such  a  narrative  could  not  fail  of  possessing  a  lively  interest 
for  all  those  imbued  with  a  love  of  adventure,  as  well  as  affording  in- 
formation on  the  little  known  interior  of  the  Queen  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  of  the  wild  inhabitants  by  which  it  is  peopled.  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon smiled  and  shook  his  head :  , 

"  I  certainly  experienced,"  said  he,  "  some  strange  adverftures  on  my 
first  arrival  in  Cuba,  now  many  years  ago,  and  when  I  was  quite  a 
youth  ;  adventures  not  unmixed  with  hardship  and  danger,  which  have 
left  vivid  traces  in  my  memory ;  but  the  story  is  a  long  one,  and  the 
recital  would  take  up  more  time  than  we  can  now  afford.  To-morrow 
I  return  to  the  Havannah.  Come  and  see  me  before  you  leave  Jamaica — 
I  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Clarendon,  and  I  promise  you  will  then 
satisfy  your  curiosity  by  the  full  and  complete  account  of  my  escapade 


I  thanked  him  for  his  kind  invitation,  and  we  separated. 

Soon  afterwards  the  arrival  of  a  strong  draft  from  the  depot  at 
home  having  considerably  lightened  the  regimental  duty  of  the  corps, 
I  applied  for  and  obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence ;  and  having 
written  to  my  friend  statins,  that  I  Was  about  to  avail  myself  of  his 
offer,  I  took  passage  In  H.  M.  schooner  Spider,  which  was  going 
down  to  the  Havannah ;  and  after  a  short  run,  found  myself  one 
bright  sunny  morning  pulling  in  to  the  landing-place  of  the  capital 
of  the  isle.  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers  with  an  account  of  my 
"  Impressions  of  Cuba."  The  Havannah  has  been  so  well  described 
in  the  pases  of  this  Magazine  that  any  attempt  in  that  line  on  mj 
part  would  appear  presumptuous,  coming  after  the  account  left  us 
by  the  graphic  pen  of  the  gallant  author  of  "  Leaves  from  the 
Tropics ;"  so  I  shall,  with  the  reader's  permission,  pass  over  my  ex- 
cursion to  the  residence  of  my  friend — my  introduction  to  his  charm- 
ing wife,  &c,  &c,  and  now  beg  him  to  imagine  me,  seated  in  a  large, 
lofty,  and  delightfully  cool  dining-room,  sipping  my  iced  Lafitte,  after  a 
luxurious  West  India  dinner,  and  listening  the  while  to  the  strange 
incidents  and  "hair-breadth  'scapes,"  he  then  and  there  recounted 
to  me. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  he  began,  "that  any  youth  in  this  world  ever 
committed  an  act  of  more  insane  and  extravagant  folly  than  that  of 
which  I  was  culpable  between  my  twentieth  and  twenty-first  year.  I 
barely  escaped  getting  shot  by  a  very  despotic,  and,  in  general,  but  little 
clement  power,  for  having  given  myself  the  pleasure  of  playing  truant 
without  any  reasonable  motive,  unless  indeed  it  might  be  that  of  wish- 
ing to  see  the  world.  Hunger  and  thirst,  fatigue,  shipwreck,  and  an 
almost  broken  limb,  taught  me  a  little  life,  and  completed  my  education 
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in  a  manner  not  easily  forgotten.  I  had  also,  in  this  escapade  of  mine, 
an  opportunity  of  treading  those  unexplored  and  truly  delicious  savan- 
nahs  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  the  isle,  and  of  surveying  localities 
which  no  European  traveller  has  ever  visited — localities  where  the  most 


I  was  born  in  Liverpool,  in  the  year  17 — •  At  an  early  age  I  was 
placed  by  my  father,  a  wealthy  Liverpool  merchant,  as  a  clerk,  in  die 
great  mercantile  house  of  Willoughby,  Clayton,  and  Co.,  of  New  Or- 
leans, with  the  view  of  my  eventually  becoming  his  agent  and  correspon- 
dent in  that  city  ;  but  fate  willed  it  otherwise.  It  was  some  few  years 
after  my  establishment  in  the  counting-house  of  Willoughby,  Clayton, 
and  Co.,  that  the  events  took  place  that  I  am  now  about  to  narrate ;  events 
which  were  destined  to  exercise  such  a  powerful  effect  on  my  entire 
future  prospects. 

When  I  say  that  the  sole  motive  which  influenced  me  in  this  escapade 
was  mere  youthful  curiosity,  I  have  not  stated  the  entire  truth :  a  pair 
of  very  beautiful  blue  eyes  had  also  their  share  in  the  business.  A  certain 
Donna  Seraphina  del  Pulgar  had  one  fine  day  passed  through  New 
Orleans  with  her  father,  and  during  the  course  of  a  visit  they  had  paid 
to  the  head  of  the  firm,  of  which  I  was  an  unworthy  sub,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  her.  I  was  aware  that  the 
fair  Seraph ina's  family  dwelt  at  the  Havannah ;  this  was  all  I  knew 
about  the  matter.  As  to  "  my  brother  in  arms,"  a  young  Irishman,  by 
name  O'Neil,  a  fellow  clerk  in  "  the  office,  "  he  had  not  even,  like  me, 
the  great  excuse  of  love  for  the  commission  of  this  piece  of  folly.  Paddy 
O'Neil,  like  a  true  Irishman,  as  he  was,  loved  adventures — no  matter 
what  they  were,  or  into  what  scrapes  they  might  lead  him — as  an  artist 
loves  the  picturesque  aspect  of  a  beautiful  country,  or  the  harmony  of 
sounds.  O'Neil,  however,  had  assumed  a  pretext  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  conscience  with  regard  to  his  share  in  this  escapade  of  ours.  An 
orphan,  and  without  any  other  fortune  than  some  eighty  or  ninety  dol- 
lars, which  he  had  lately  gained  by  means  of  a  fortunate  speculation  in 
cotton,  he  had  heard  it  said  that  there  existed  a  certain  family  of 
O  Neils  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gordo,  at  Havannah,  where  they  culti- 
vated a  Cafelal.  These  O'Neils,  according  to  his  account,  must  neces- 
sarily be  his  uncle  and  cousins,  and  he  consequently  departed  in  search 
of  this  opulent  family,  like  Japhet  in  search  of  his  father.  Everybody 
knows  that  in  Ireland  the  O'Neils  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries ;  but 
any  sensible  argument  would  have  utterly  failed  if  brought  to  bear 
against  the  determined  obstinacy  of  Master  Paddy  O'Neil,  who  consid- 
ered himself  as  having  reached  the  full  term  of  years  of  discretion  in 
right  of  his  one-  and-t  wenty  years.  We  departed  then  together  one  lovely 
Sunday  morning  in  the  month  of  May  :  Paddy  having  previously  taken 
the  precaution  of  sticking  up  a  large  sheet  of  paper  on  our  bed-room 
door,  on  which  he  had  inscribed  in  gigantic  letters,  the  words: — "  Gonb 
to  Texas,"  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  put  the  old  hands  on  a  wrong 
scent.  Our  treasury  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  dollars, 
and,  in  our  own  estimation,  at  least,  we  were  proceeding  to  the  conquest 
of  the  world. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  contradict  the  moralists,  but  experi- 
ence compels  me  to  avow,  that  the  recollection  of  youthful  follies  does 
not  always  leave  in  our  hearts  those  deep  traces  of  bitter  repentance  and 
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remorse,  which,  according  to  their  ideas,  it  most  indubitably  should  da 
Provided  there  has  been  danger,  excitement,  a  sentiment  of  life  more 
vivid  and  intense,  so  to  speak,  we  recal  the  remembrance  of  these  acts 
of  youthful  hardihood  or  reckless  daring,  not  only  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  pride.  It  is  this  feeling  which 
imparts  such  a  charm  to  the  soldier's  life ;  the  blood  has  flowed  more 
rapidly  through  our  frame,  and  our  arteries  have  beaten  quicker ;  we 
have  gazed  on  death  almost  face  to  face,  and  yet  we  still  live.  Even 
the  most  humble  amongst  us,  especially  those  who,  Eke  yourself,  have 
worn  the  scarlet  or  the  blue,  have  counted  certain  moments  in  their 
existence,  such  as  I  have  described — moments,  it  may  be,  of  triumph  or 
defeat — for  our  lives  are  so  many  epics,  of  which  we  ourselves  are  the 
heroes.  Who  is  there,  who  has  not  in  his  youth  experienced  some  few 
adventures,  the  recollection  of  which  he  recals  in  his  old  age  with 
feelings  of  delight  ?  With  regard  to  myself,  all  I  know  is,  that  my  so- 
journ in  the  Island  of  Cuba  holds  in  my  heart  the  same  position  as  does 
the  Peninsular  campaign  in  that  of  one  of  your  "  old  hands." 

It  was,  in  truth,  the  maddest  "  Cuban  expedition"  that  was  ever 
planned  or  executed ;  and  yet  it  is  from  thence  dates  my  present  fortune. 
I  renounced  an  excellent  mercantile  position,  and  cast  my  pen  to  the 
four  winds  of  Heaven.  And  yet  I  have  never  repented  of  my  escapade 
daring  a  single  instant  of  my  after  life. 

What  I  fear  is  still  more  immoral  in  all  this,  is  the  sad  fact,  that  very 
frequently  these  youthful  freaks  are  crowned  with  the  most  useful 
results ;  just  as  one  of  our  good  five  act  comedies  of  the  old  school  is 
terminated  by  a  happy  marriage,  whilst  our  most  severe  and  most  subtle 
calculations  are  almost  always  baffled  by  the  irony  of  destiny.  It  must 
be  avowed,  with  all  humility,  that  this  same  Master  Destiny  seems  to 
take  a  cruel  delight  in  laughing  at  our  powerless  efforts,  and  that  it  is 
the  accustomed  good- will  and  pleasure  of  the  monarch  to  make  a  play- 
thing of  our  wisdom.  This  is  the  sole  and  only  moral  we  can  derive 
from  Gil  Bias,  if  indeed  Gil  Bias  has  a  moral,  and  this  is  why  Gil  Bias 
it  such  an  admirable  book,  for  it  reproduces  life  itself  in  all  its  caprices 
and  enigmas,  leaving  to  others,  who  imagine  themselves  more  profound, 
or  pretend  to  greater  skill  than  the  common  herd,  the  care  of  explaining 
the  innumerable  zig-zags  and  singular  meanderings  of  destiny. 

Our  passage  from  New  Orleans  was  a  rapid  and  favourable  one ;  but 
on  coming  in  sight  of  Cuba,  we  made  a  reflection,  which,  most  assuredly 
we  ought  to  have  made,  had  we  been  wise,  before  leaving  the  Crescent 
city."  The  magnificent  Moro  Castle  was  looming  large  on  the  horizon, 
when  a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  said  to  O'Neil  :  — 

"  And  our  passports,  old  fellow !  what  about  them  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  yes,  by  the  bye,  our  passports !  "  echoed  Paddy,  scratching  his 
ear. 

"  The  Spanish  Dons  are  rather  ticklish  upon  this  point." 
"  Pooh!  the  devil  take  both  the  Dons  and  their  passports ! "  exclaimed 


O'Neil. 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  all  very  fine !  "  replied  I,  "  but,  as  eldest,  you  ought 
to  have  thought  of  these  matters." 

"  We'll  see  about  it."  continued  O'Neil,  crossing  his  hands  behind 
bis  back  and  assuming  a  solemn  air,  which  he  always  did  whenever  he 
vas  hatching  some  extra- extravagant  project. 
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"Suppose  we  return  to  New  Orleans?  99  suggested  I. 
«  And  my  uncle,  whom  I  must  find." 

After  these  words  the  O'Neil  deigned  no  further  reply,  save  by 
occasionally  whistling  a  bar  of  Yankee  Doodle,  an  air  which,  in  my 
opinion,  seems  to  have  been  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  sending 
the  seals  to  sleep  upon  the  sea  shore.  To  return  without  having  visited 
Cuba  being  utterly  out  of  the  question,  we  employed  two  very  hazardous 
means  to  deliver  ourselves  from  our  floating  prison-house.  On  anchor- 
ing in  the  harbour,  we  wrote  to  the  American  consul,  representing  our- 
selves as  citizens  of  the  States,  and  begging  him  to  answer  for  us ; 
O'Neil  held  the  pen.  One,  two,  three  days  passed,  and  yet  no  reply. 
The  cloudless  sky,  the  burning  sun,  the  glassy  harbour,  and  distant 
panorama  of  gay-looking  dwelling-houses  which  lined  the  shore,  all  soli- 
cited us  to  quit  the  ship. 

"  The  American  consul  t rates  us  with  contimpt,"  exclaimed  O'Neil, 
as  we  sat  together  at  breakfast  on  the  fourth  morning  of  our  incarceration, 
discussing  caveeehed  flying- fish  and  future  prospects ;  "  the  fellow  *s  a 
scamp ;  and  if  your  Saxon  phlegm  will  permit,  I  will  just  play  him  a 
little  trick  he  wont  forget  in  a  hurry." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  intend  doing  ?"  inquired  I. 

O'Neil  had  already  cleared  a  space  before  him  on  the  breakfast  table, 
and,  seizing  a  huge  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  began,  in  his  very  best  ledger 
hand,  the  following  epistle : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — 

"  Two  American  merchants,  whose  safety  and  fortune  are  exposed,  by 
the  jealousy  and  oppression  of  the  American  consul  to  serious  danger 
and  ultimate  loss,  humbly  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of  your  high- 
ness, and  implore  your  august  protection.  We  are  unduly  and  arbitra- 
rily retained  by  his  tyranny  on  board  the  United  States  merchant  ship, 
the  Sea  Sprite,  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  consequence  of  his  ill 
will,  an  important  speculation,  which  has  been  the  motive  of  our  voyage, 
will  totally  fail.  We  hasten  to  place  ourselves  under  the  august  protec- 
tion of  a  descendant  of  Pixarro  and  Cortez,  humbly  praying  that  your 
Excellency  will  permit  us  as  soon  as  possible  to  lay  our  grievances  at 
your  august  footstool." 

Like  a  pair  of  extravagant  madcaps  as  we  were,  we  both  of  us 
appended  our  signatures  to  this  bombastic  epistle,  which  had  complete 
success.  There  exists  in  the  Havannah  a  permanent  hostility  between 
the  autocratic  governor  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the  republican  consul 
of  the  United  States,  Uncle  Sam  being  vehemently  suspected  of  having 
for  Cuba  that  peculiar  fraternal  affection  which  ends  in  general  io  an 
annexation,  like  that  of  Texas.  The  Gobernador- General,  *  personage 
more  powerful  in  his  domains  than  the  Emperor  of  China  among  his  man- 
darins, sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  conduct  us  to  Government  House,  where 
he  received  us  admirably  well,  listened  attentively  to  the  fabulous  stories 
of  O'Neil  relative  to  the  consul,  who — par  parentkise — had  gone  to 
Batavano  to  explore  a  mahogany  forest  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
work — dispensed  with  our  completing  the  usual  term  of  quarantine,  and 
finally  presented  us  with  a  salvo-conducto,  or  safe  conduct,  signed  with 
his  own  hand,  a  species  of  fairy  talisman,  at  sight  of  which  all  obstacles 
w      crumble  into  dust  before  us. 

"  By  the  powers !"  exclaimed  I  to  O'Neil,  "  this  is  a  good  beginning 
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anyhow  ;  but  if  the  consul  should  return,  as  he  certainly  will  ere  long, 
we  shall  find  ourselves,  I  fear,  in  a  bit  of  a  fix.  You  have  ridiculed 
him  ;  he  will  be  revenged.  And  to  teach  us  not  to  calumniate  consuls 
in  future,  they  will  most  indubitably  shut  us  up  in  that  huge  tower  of 
theirs,  from  whence  heaven  knows  when  the  Dons  will  deliver  us." 

"  Never  you  mind,"  said  O'Neil,  "  I  have  a  little  plan  in  my  head." 

Two  hours  after  this  consultation  we  hired  a  volante—*  species  of 
cabriolet  only  to  be  met  with  at  the  Havannah,  or  in  Mexico — a  negro 
jarvey  clad  in  red  and  yellow,  and  a  little  black  horse  which  went  like 
the  wind.  We  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Matanzas  in  order  to 
see  the  country  and  throw  our  pursuers— if  we  should  be  pursued — 
off  the  track.  There  we  dismissed  negro,  volant c,  and  horse,  and  we  held 
a  council  of  war.  The  weather  was  lovely,  the  sky  cloudless,  and  the 
landscape  as  beautiful  as  landscape  could  well  be, 

"  My  opinion  is  this,"  said  O'Neil,  who  always  took  the  lead  in  our 
discussions,  "  that  our  best  plan  will  be  to  double  back  in  an  oblique 
direction  through  this  very  iligant  pine  forest  here  on  our  right.  If  the 
consul  turns  rusty,  and  the  governor  should  boil  up  into  a  rage,  they 
will  seek  us  most  assuredly  in  this  direction,  and  will  not  fail  to  imagine 
that  we  have  passed  through  Matanzas  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
coast.  The  road  through  the  forest  appears  to  me  to  be  cool,  fragrant, 
and  delightful ;  our  pockets  are  well  lined,  the  natives  hospitable,  and 
all  will  go  well." 

As  far  as  regards  Cuban  hospitality,  Master  Paddy  was  perfectly 
right ;  for  if  there  exists  a  spot  on  the  earth  where  the  true  idylic  hos- 
pitality, mingled  with  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  becomes 
a  reality,  it  is  assuredly  the  fair  island  of  Cuba.  The  greater  portion  of 
you  travellers  content  yourselves  with  admiring  the  Havannah,  and  the 
bright  eyes  of  its  fair  inhabitants,  but  you  ought,  like  me,  to  have  wan- 
dered amid  the  vast  and  pathless  forests,  and  trod  alike  the  sinuous 
bullock  track,  or  the  luminous  shores  of  this  isle,  and  to  have  found, 
like  me,  in  the  meanest  cabin,  as  well  as  in  the  richest  cafetal,  a  cordial 
and  delightful  greeting,  in  order  to  appreciate  in  all  its  real  extent  the 
natural  grace  and  delicacy  which,  lends  such  a  charm  to  your  true  Cuban 
hospitality.  The  Havanese  are  cruel  but  to  the  black  maroons,  or  run- 
away slaves.  They  possess  only  little  affection,  it  is  true,  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  States ;  yet  this  antipathy  does  not  prevent  them  from  re- 
ceiving with  the  frankest  amiability  the  travellers — frequently  rough 
enough  customers,  too — which  reach  their  shores  from  New  York  or 
Boston.  And  it  is  not  only  with  high-sounding  phrases  of  empty 
politeness  that  they  will  greet  you.  This  mvsica  celestial  does  not 
suffice  them.  Despite  yourself,  they  will  overwhelm  you  with  presents 
of  every  kind  and  description.  We  experienced  much  of  this  during 
the  course  of  our  escapade.  In  short,  one  would  say  that  the  simple- 
minded  and  gentle  disposition  of  the  Peruvian  aborigines  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Spanish  population  of  the  isle. 

Enter  a  Cuban  village,  the  children  surround  you,  and  call  you  tio 
(uncle),  and  this  affectionate  eagerness  has  nothing  in  it  either  servile, 
troublesome,  or  importunate.  Long  may  the  Cubans  retain  this  charm- 
ing savour  of  grace  and  sympathy,  despite  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  cordial  affability  of  disposition  we  should  never 
have  succeeded  in  retaining  our  liberty,  and  in  all  probability  one  of 
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those  slow  prison  fevers  so  prevalent  in  the  Moro  Castle,  and  which 
spares  the  executioner  so  much  trouble  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  would 
very  speedily  have  terminated  our  earthly  career.  From  house  to 
house,  from  estate  to  estate,  we  met  not  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
this  foreign  isle  a  single  Spaniard  disposed  to  deliver  us  into  the  power 
of  the  authorities  we  had  so  seriously  insulted. 

Meanwhile  we  pushed  on  straight  ahead.  O'Neil  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  carry  with  him  some  provisions,  upon  which  we  made  a 
hearty  breakfast,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  palm  tree.  Breakfast  over, 
we  resumed  our  course,  determined  to  stop  and  demand  shelter  and  hos- 
pitality at  the  first  cq fetal  which  should  present  itself.  Thus  journeying 
on,  we  passed  all  that  day  in  the  forest,  and  just  as  the  moon  was 
beginning  to  show  herself  over  the  leafy  foliage,  we  gained  the  outskiits 
of  the  wood,  and  entered  upon  the  Camino  del  Centra. 

At  this  epoch,  the  Cuban  roads  were  few  and  bad.  That  which 
traversed  the  isle  from  end  to  end,  was  called  the  Camino  del  Centra. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  principal  towns  and  villages  lay  along  the 
road;  from  each  town  or  village  there  branched  off  another  road, 
leading  to  the  nearest  sea-port,  which  was  seldom  distant  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  for  the  island  is  long  and  narrow.  The  runaway 
slaves,  or  maroons  as  they  are  called,  knowing  that  these  secondary 
routes  were  but  little  frequented,  and  that  from  time  to  time  carts 
laden  with  merchandize  proceeding  from  the  sea  to  the  towns,  or  from 
these  latter  to  the  sea,  were  occasionally  to  be  fallen  in  with  proceeding 
thereon,  never  failed  to  lie  in  ambush  beneath  the  thickets  which 
lined  the  way,  or  in  the  adjacent  jungles,  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  with 
a  good  capture. 

There  is  not  a  class  of  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  these  selfsame  maroons,  despair  rendering  them  cruel  and 
ferocious  to  the  last  degree ;  well  knowing  that  if  taken  they  can  expect 
no  mercy,  and  stricken  with  a  complete  anathema,  they  avenge  them- 
selves as  they  best  can  upon  the  luckless  traveller  who  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  We,  of  course,  were  ignorant 
of  these  matters ;  and  as  what  we  particularly  wished  to  avoid  was  the 
high  road,  on  which,  in  our  "  mind's  eye,"  we  could  already  perceive  the 
senientes,  alguazils,  and  capUanes  de  partido  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  we  hastened  to  cast  ourselves  into  the  first  cross-road  which 
presented  itself,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  vte  had  been 
already  travelling. 

We  had  scarcely  taken  a  dozen  steps  in  this  bye-lane,  when  we  were 
startled  by  the  report  of  fire-arms  close  behind  us,  and  we  beheld,  de- 
bouching from  a  ravine,  covered  with  dense  brushwood,  which  led 
downwards  towards  a  dark-looking  precipice,  a  party  consisting  of  three 
negroes,  apparently  maroons,  who  advanced  on  us,  evidently  with  hostile 
intentions. 

u  Oh,  ho !"  said  master  Paddy  O'Neil,  quietly,  «  we  are  in  for  a  bit 
of  a  scrimmage ;  never  mind,  fair  play's  a  jewel,"  and  with  these  words 
he  unslung  his  rifle,  a  first-rate  instrument,  which  he  had  purchased 
out  of  the  fruits  of  his  cotton  speculation,  took  cool  aim  at  the  leading 
negro,  and  knocked  him  over  as  neatly  as  possible.  Seeing  the  fall 
of  their  comrade,  the  remaining  two  made  a  rush  at  us,  to  close 
before  we  should  be  able  to  fire  again.  I  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  let  fly  in 
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my  turn,  but  without  effect,  and  finding  now  that  the  combat  would  be 
a  hand  to-  hand  one,  unsheathed  my  bowie  knife,  an  article  of  defence 
which  every  individual  who  has  resided  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
southern  states  of  North  America  knows  how  to  use,  and  planting  my 
back  against  a  tree,  had  determined  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possible, 
when  we  suddenly  heard  the  loud  barking  of  dogs  and  the  trampling  of 
horses'  hoofs  in  the  thicket,  and  the  next  instant  four  enormous  blood- 
hounds of  that  terrible  breed  which  was  used  for  the  extermination  of 
the  blacks,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  rushed  open-mouthed 
upon  the  maroons ;  one,  more  alert  than  his  companion,  took  refuge  in 
a  neighbouring  tree,  but  the  other  was  torn  to  pieces  in  an  instant  by 
the  furious  animals. 

"Tagp!  tago!"  shouted  a.  man,  who  followed  them  at  some 
distance  on  horseback,  and  who  now  appeared  to  us  in  the  moon- 
light. The  new  comer  was  in  truth  a  curious  hero ;  his  dress  consisted 
of  an  embroidered  vest,  a  large  outer  mantle,  and  a  pair  of  yellow 
slippers,  on  which  he  bad  fastened  two  enormous  Mexican  spurs,  while 
his  head  was  protected  by  a  hat  of  rice  straw,  the  crown  of  which  was 
pointed  like  a  steeple,  and  the  brim  at  least  two  feet  wide ;  over 
his  shoulder  was  slung  a  mandoline,  a  brace  of  pistols  were  stuck  in  his 
waistbelt,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  grasped  a  large  pike.  This  indi- 
vidual was  what  is  called  in  Cuba  a  guajiro — a  sort  of  cross  between 
the  farmer,  planter,  and  troubadour,  or  more  properly  speaking,  a  mix- 
ture of  all  three — a  class  of  men  as  rare  as  they  are  amusing  and  singular. 

He  called  off  his  dogs,  and  catching  sight  of  the  negro  in  the  tree, 
drew  out  one  of  his  pistols,  and  dropped  him  as  coolly  as  he  would  have 
done  a  blackbird,  turned  over  the  dead  bodies  with  the  end  of  his  pike, 
and  proceeding  towards  us,  saluted  us  as  caballeros,  f  and  offered  us  in 
the  most  courteous  fashion  in  the  world  a  supper  and  hospitality  for 
the  night,  under  the  roof  of  his  farmhouse.  Don  Gil  Perez  de  la 
Mescua,  for  they  are  all  noble,  was  a  most  amusing  personage ;  he  could 
sing  a  thousand  different  songs  of  his  own  composition,  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject ;  and  he  treated  us  like  kings.  When  he  knew  our 
history  three  days  afterwards,  he  said  to  us : 

"  Caballeros,  I  would  advise  you  to  make  your  way  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  thence  take  shipping  either  for  Yucatan 
or  New  Orleans  as  may  be  most  agreeable.  We  Spaniards  do  not  un- 
derstand a  joke  very  well,  and  our  worthy  Gobernador  would  soon  place 
you  under  lock  and  key  if  he  knew  that  you  had  obtained  this  salvo* 
conduclo  by  hoaxing  him.  1  will  give  you  every  information  requisite 
for  your  journey,  and  will  accompany  you,  if  you  wish,  to  Santa 
Espiritu,  for  1  should  be  really  sorry  that  such  amiable  and  handsome 
Caballeros  should  see  the  Moro  Castle  too  closely." 

The  worthy  guajiro  was  right  enough ;  and  his  wife  Manuelita,  a 
very  ugly  woman,  by  the  way,  but  very  deeply  learned  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  culinary  art,  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  her  lord.  To 
depart  from  Cuba  so  soon  without  being  able  to  perceive  even  so  much 
as  the  hem  of  Seraphina's  garment  was  very  cruel !  But  we  both  of  us 
felt  that  our  feet  no  longer  trod  the  free  soil  of  the  Union;  and  the 
vision  of  the  Moro,  arrayed  like  a  gaunt  spectre  before  our  mind's  eye, 
certainly  terrified  us  not  a  little.  Not  only  did  our  friend  Perex  trace 
out  for  us  on  paper  the  exact  route  we  were  to  pursue  in  order  to  reach 
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Santo  Espiritu,  but  he  also  loaded  us  with  a  perfect  cargo  of  provisions 
in  the  shape  of  cold  and  dried  meats,  preserved  fruits,  excellent  rum, 
and  fried  plantains ;  he  even  offered  us  money  before  inviting  us  to  go 
with  God,  according  to  the  Spanish  idiom. 

We  quitted  accordingly  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  the  honest  guajiro. 
But  many  events  were  fated  to  befal  us  before  we  should  reach  our 
journey's  end ;  and  owing  to  that  abominable  Hibernian  trick  of  hoax- 
ing, or  "  selling,"  at  which  O'Neil  was  a  proficient,  and  which  he  never 
could  resist  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting,  our  position  on  the  following 
day  was  not  only  as  bad,  but  even  more  critical  than  ever. 

After  having  followed  exactly  the  clearly  detailed  instructions  of  Gil 
Perez,  and  after  passing  an  excellent  night  in  the  open  air  without 
troubling  our  heads  the  least  in  the  world  about  what  the  future  might 
have  in  store  for  us,  we  were  seated  at  our  breakfast  about  noon  on  the 
following  day  at  the  foot  of  a  slight  elevation,  carpeted  with  gigantic 
flowers,  when  first  two  and  then  three  horses  mounted  by  Cavaliers  clad 
in  the  European  style,  passed  at  about  eight  or  ten  fathoms  from  us  in 
the  savannah.  The  travellers  perceived  us.  He  who  seemed  the  leader 
of  the  party  pushed  up  alongside  of  us.  We  rose  from  our  seats,  and  the 
conversation,  which  took  place  in  English,  soon  informed  us  that  this 
gentleman  was  precisely  the  very  individual  we  were  least  anxious  to  fall 
in  with,  namely,  the  Consul  of  the  United  States.  Being  desirous  of 
knowing  who  we  were,  O'Neil  began,  and  Heaven  only  knows  the 
strange  and  fabulous  history  he  then  and  there  cave  utterance  %to  relative 
to  his  father,  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  oif  Tennessee,  to  his  uncle, 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  to  his  domains  in  which  there  was  a  copper 
mine,  situated  near  Lake  Michigan ;  never  had  Hibernian  imagination 
more  elbow  room  for  the  display  of  its  proverbially  prolific  powers,  nor, 
will  I  venture  to  say,  better  acquitted  itself.  One  circumstance  which 
went  to  re-assure  us  was,  that  Mr.  Jedediah  Gibson,  for  so  was  the 
Consul  named,  had  not  received  our  letters,  having  been  a  fortnight  ab- 
sent from  the  Havannah ;  in  short,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that 
concerned  us,  and  not  purposing,  despite  his  position  of  Consul,  to  re- 
turn before  eight  or  ten  days  at  least  to  his  post,  he  would  during  that 
time  be  unable  to  retaliate  upon  us  for  the  little  trick  we  had  played  off 
upon  him. 

This  Jedediah  Gibson  was  interested  as  sleeping  partner  in  one  of 
the  principal  banking-houses  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  co-proprietor 
of  a  flourishing  manufactory  near  Boston.  These  facts,  which  we  were 
well  acquainted  with,  served  my  diabolical  friend  O'Neil  with  an  op- 
portunity for  playing  off  one  of  his  abominable  practical  iokes,  which 
the  rascal  thought  excellent,  but  which  Master  Jedediah  scarcely 
relished. 

Jedediah  Gibson,  knowing  that  we  were  proceeding  to  Santo  Espiritu, 
to  the  house  of  a  relation  of  O'NeiTs,  for  such  at  least  was  the  fable 
which  the  latter  had  put  forth  with  his  habitual  sang  jroid,  desired  two 
of  his  mulatto  servants  to  dismount,  and  very  politely  invited  us  to 
take  their  places,  offering  to  accompany  us  himself  to  the  city.  So 
much  complaisance  ought  to  have  touched  the  heart  of  my  companion. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  American  Consul  was  a  fervent  Anabap- 
tist ;  now  O'Neil,  as  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  held  this  sect  of  Pro- 
testants in  the  most  profound  execration.    This  slumbering  hatred  was 
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completely  roused  when  Jedediah  Gibson,  as  we  rode  along,  began  a 
aeries  of  interminable  sermons  upon  the  evident  necessity  of  a  second 
baptism,  and  upon  the  second  regeneration  of  adults.  Thereupon, 
breaking  off  a  conversation  which  annoyed  him,  O'Neil  began  speaking 
of  trade,  commerce,  banking,  and  the  present  state  of  the  cotton  trade ; 
at  length,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  eye,  which  I  knew  by  experience 
boded  no  good,  he  continued  in  the  most  innocent  tone  in  the  world  : 

"  By-the-bye/'said  he,  "  there  have  been  an  extraordinary  number  of 
accidents  lately  in  the  States.  The  bank  at  Salem  has  suspended  pay- 
ment ;  the  New  Orleans  house  of  Trimbeck  &  Co. — the  same  in 
which  our  friend  Jedediah  was  a  sleeping  partner  —  is  completely 
ruined ;  the  entire  city  of  Copenhagen  in  the  Missouri  has  been  burnt, 
and  a  conflagration  has  completely  destroyed  the  manufactory  of  Haba- 
kuk,  Sim  cock,  &  Co. — Jedediah's  manufactory — near  Boston." 

Jedediah  during  this  beautiful  discourse  had  turned  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.    He  clutched  convulsively  the  bridle  of  his  horse. 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?"  stammered  he.  "  Where  did  you  hear 
that  ?  Who  told  you  this  ?  Be  so  good  as  to  repeat  this  information 
over  again." 

Master  Paddy  hastened  to  give  the  unfortunate  Consul  all  the  details 
of  these  incontestable  facts ;  he  quoted  to  him  the  papers,  their  titles  and 
dates,  the  circumstances  attending  the  two  conflagrations,  and  the 
probable  amount  of  loss,  not  one  word  of  which,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  was  true. 

"  Gentlemen/'  said  the  miserable  Jedediah,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
voice,  «  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must  leave  you ;  business  of  the  utmost 
importance  calls  me  to  Havannah.  Take  with  you  my  negro,  Juliano, 
who  will  bring  back  the  horses.  Accept  my  apologies  for  quitting  you 
thus  abruptly.  Adieu." 

So  saying  he  buried  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  was  off  like 
the  wind,  while  his  astonished  escort  followed  him  at  full  speed. 

The  negro,  Juliano,  followed  us.  As. I  was  ignorant  if  he  knew 
English,  or  even  understood  it,  I  kept  silence ;  but  the  comical  glances 
of  my  companion  increased  in  ratio  as  my  countenance  became  more  gluin 
and  reproachful,  until  this  silent  conversation  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  exclamation  of  O' Neil's : 

"Oh,  thedivil?" 

"  Holloa  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  What's  the  matter?" 
"  I  have  left  my  girdle  at  the  guajiro's." 

"  Your  girdle !"  cried  I,  with  the  most  sincere  astonishment,  for  I  did 
not  recollect  having  seen  such  an  article  in  his  possession. 

He  gave  me  a  look  and  turned  round  to  the  negro  Juliano: 

"  Two  dollars  for  you,  perro, "  said  he,  «  if  you  will  go  back  to 
Don  Gil  Peres,  the  guajiro's,  near  the  Rio  Norte,  and  fetch  me  my 
girdle  containing  a  purse  with  eighty  dollars  in  it.  I  left  it  on  my  bed- 
room table.  You  will  find  us  both  at  el  Senor  Gil  Peter  O  Neil's  at 
Santo  Espiritu,  where  we  are  going." 

"  All  right,  massa,  I  know  the  guajiro"  replied  the  black,  and  turn- 
ing the  bridle  of  his  horse  he  disappeared  almost  as  quickly  as  did  his 
master. 

So  soon  as  we  had  ceased  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  courser's  feet, 
Paddy  burst  out  laughing. 
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«  And  pray  what  do  you  intend  doing  now?"  inquired  I. 

"  To  embark  as  soon  as  possible  at  Santo  Espiritu,  where,  as  Jedediah 
has  just  informed  us,  there  is  now  an  American  brig  lying  ready  to  sail 
for  the  States. 

"  A  pretty  Cuban  expedition  we  have  made  of  it/'  groaned  I. 
"  Would  you  prefer  leaving  you?  bones  in  the  Governor's  pri- 
son?' 

"But  Seraphina!" 

"  And  my  uncle !"  sighed  O'Neil. 

"  Above  all  things"  sa  d  I,  "  let  us  make  haste,  for  if  our  friend  Je- 
dediah puts  his  hand  upon  us,  aided  by  the  governor,  our  position  will 
not  be  an  agreeable  one.    But  what  about  tbe  horses  ?' 

"  Oh !  we  can  leave  them  at  the  first  pnsada  we  come  to ;  Juliano 
will  find  them  there  safe  and  sound. 

But  Providence  had  ordained  it  otherwise,  and  a  violent  storm  which 
had  been  for  some  hours  back  gathering  heavily  to  windward,  defeated 
all  our  well  laid  plans  and  threw  us  once  more  into  a  maze  of  strange 
difficulties  and  wild  adventures. 

A  storm  in  the  Havannah  is  not  by  any  means  an  ordinary  tempest.  It 
is  not  a  passing  fury  of  the  elements,  but  rather  a  complete  over- 
throw of  nature  that  it  seems  to  announce ;  happy  he  who  can  find  a 
shelter.  We  hastened  to  descend  into  a  species  of  hollow  lane  or  ravine 
which  led  into  a  wide  valley,  and  which  was  partly  sheltered  from 
the  violent  gusts  of  wind  and  rain  by  scarped  rocks,  thickly  covered 
with  a  rich  growth  of  shrubs  and  underwood.  The  heavens  were 
actually  on  fire.    Our  horses  trembled  with  fear. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?"  asked  I  of  O'Neil. 

"  By  Jove  I  may  ask  you  the  same  question.  Where  we  can,  and 
where  our  horses  please,  I  suppose." 

A  little  rivulet  flowed  along  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  wall-like  rock 
which  seemed  as  though  placed  there  purposely  to  shelter  us  in  some 
measure  from  the  fury  of  the  elements.  We  followed  the  course  of  the 
rivulet  and  the  natural  wall,  whilst  the  thunder  pealed  in  awful  gran- 
deur over  our  very  heads.  After  walking  in  this  way  for  upwards  of 
five  hours  while  the  storm  continued  as  violent  as  ever,  steeped  through 
and  through  to  the  very  skin  and  dying  of  hunger,  we  fancied  we  could 
perceive  at  the  bottom  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  natural  bridge 
of  rock  leading  down  into  a  dark  and  gloomy  abyss,  a  little  glimmering 
light. 

"  There's  a  house  of  some  kind  down  there !    shouted  I  to  O'Neil. 

"  Pooh !  "  replied  he,  "  it  is  only  one  of  the  larger  species  of  fireflies 
so  common  in  the  tropics." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  I,  "  the  light  is  too  steady.  Let  us  bear  away 
to  the  right  towards  it  anyhow." 

"  We  can't  see  two  feet  before  us,  and  the  lightning  instead  of  guiding 
only  serves  to  bewilder  us.  My  advice  is  to  choose  the  first  hollow  we 
can  meet  with  in  one  of  these  rocks,  and  wait  there  till  morning." 

In  fact  the  night  had  come  upon  us  all  at  once,  and  we  were  utterly 
lost.  The  light  still  glimmered  in  the  distance,  but  with  a  faint  and 
vacillating  flame,  as  if  in  mockery  at  our  distress.  Our  horses,  completely 
knocked  up  with  fatigue  and  terror,  refused  to  proceed  farther.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  was  no  help  for  us  but  to  make  the  best  of  our 
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position ;  accordingly,  wrapping  our  wet  cloaks  more  clotely  round  us, 
we  squatted  down  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  with  our  feet  in  the  water 
awaited  with  all  the  philosophy  we  could  muster  the  very  tardy  ap- 
proach of  day.  Never  in  my  life  bad  a  night  appeared  to  me  so 
Jong.  The  first  streak  of  daylight,  obscured  as  was  the  sky  by  the 
still  raging  storm,  prdved  that  I  had  not  been  deceived ;  we  per- 
ceived a  sort  of  hut,  though  of  very  mean  appearance,  situated  about 
half  a  mile  off,  in  the  valley.  On  preparing  to  mount,  J  found  that 
poor  O'Neil  had  an  attack  of  fever  and  could  scarcely  stand.  At 
length,  after  great  exertions  we  reached  the  hut. 

A  free  negro,  that  being  of  all  the  black  race  the  most  miserable  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  inhabited  this  cabin  with  his  wife ;  not  only  did 
these  poor  people  receive  us  most  kindly,  but  Flora,  for  so  was  the 
negress  called,  who  possessed,  like  most  old  women  in  the  West  Indies, 
some  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  tended  O'Neil  with  maternal 
kindness.  As  he  was  very  weak,  a  little  wine  had  become  absolutely 
necessary,  and  we  had  exhausted  all  our  provisions.  Our  black  host, 
who  was  called  Joachim,  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage or  pueblecito,  to  procure  a  botte  of  wine. 

The  news  which  he  brought  back  with  him  from  the  village  was  not 
by  any  means  reassuring.  Two  capilanes  de  partido  had  but  just 
passed  through,  in  search,  as  they  stated,  of  a  couple  of  malefactors, 
who  had  stolen  the  Consul's  horses,  eluded  the  quarantine  laws,  and  who 
were  strongly  suspected  of  being  nothing  better  than  spies  and  revolu- 
tionary agents  in  connexion  with  the  annexation  party  in  the  United 
States.  A  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  offered  to  whomsoever 
would  deliver  them  at  the  Havannah  dead  or  alive.  These  malefactors 
were  none  other  than  ourselves,  and  old  Joachim  knew  it  as  well 
as  we  did. 

"  Senores,"  said  the  honest  old  boy,  "  take  my  advice  and  do  not  trust 
to  any  one.  There  are  in  this  island  men  whose  skins  are  white,  but 
whose  hearts  are  black.  As  to  me  and  my  wife,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  us." 

The  worthy  old  fellow  spoke  the  truth ;  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  disinterested  loyalty.  During  the  eight  days  which  elapsed  previous 
to  O'Neil's  restoration  to  health,  we  remained  hidden  in  his  cabin ;  and 
after  presenting  him  with  about  twenty  dollars,  which  was  like  a  little 
fortune  to  him  and  his  wife,  we  left  his  hospitable  roof,  knowing  not 
whither  we  went,  but  anxious  only  to  avoid  the  habitations  of  man, 
and  to  strike  some  point  of  the  coast  where  we  might  fall  in  with  a 
friendly  bark.  The  savannahs,  we  calculated,  would  afford  sufficient 
nourishment  for  the  horses  of  which  we  found  ourselves  the  illegal  de- 
tainers, but  we  quieted  our  consciences  the  best  way  we  could  by 
determining,  in  event  of  being  able  to  embark,  to  return  them  with  our 
best  compliments,  to  Jedediah  Gibson,  their  legitimate  proprietor. 

Such  is  the  elasticity  of  youth,  that,  forlorn  and  guileless  as  we 
were,  on  entering  these  cheerful,  fertile,  yet  uninhabited  valleys,  we 
neither  of  us  felt  in  the  least  disposed  to  give  way  to  melancholy  fore- 
bodings, although  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  position  was  far  from 
being  an  enviable  one.  How  were  we  to  escape,  and  what  were  we  to 
do  ?  We  had  wounded  the  vanity  of  the  sovereign  master  of  the  isle, 
and  had  dared  to  hoax  the  American  Consul.     We  were  proscribed 
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and  a  price  set  on  our  heads.  We  were  foreigners,  young,  power- 
less, creditless,  friendless,  and  we  had  not  even  the  slightest  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  country  we  were  wandering  through ; 
finally,  our  lives  and  liberties  were  at  stake,  and  all  because  Master 
Paddy  O'Neil  had  chosen  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  propensity  for 
practical  joking. 

During  three  days  we  wandered  here  and  there,  encountering  but  a 
few  iguanos,  very  innocent  little  animals,  despite  their  crocodile- like 
appearance ;  drinking  the  pure  water  of  the  springs,  eating  the  fruit 
of  the  banana-tree,  shooting  the  wild  pigeons  and  agoutis,  and  leading, 
in  short,  a  sort  of  primitive  and  patriarchal  existence  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable. Our  horses  were  soon  in  good  condition.  We  were  careful 
to  steer  during  the  course  of  our  wanderings,  as  well  as  we  could  judge, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  so  as  to  fetch  one  of  the  further  promontories 
of  the  isle,  where  we  hoped  to  fall  in  with  some  means  of  transport. 
Not  a  human  being  appeared  before  our  eyes  during  the  whole  of  the 
three  days  we  spent  amid  the  savannahs  ;  soon,  however,  the  features  of 
the  country  changed,  the  vegetation  became  more  meagre,  more  yellow, 
less  healthy  and  nourishing,  and  finally  disappeared  altogether.  No  more 
running  streams,  and  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  met  our  eyes ;  at  length 
we  came  upon  a  district  of  bare  rocks  intermingled  with  sandy  spaces, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  a  habitation.  Being  in  absolute  want  of 
water  for  ourselves  and  our  horses,  we  accordingly  changed  our  direction, 
and  towards  the  evening  of  the  third  day  reached  a  little  plantation  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  a  marshy  creek.  The  first  negroes  whom  we 
perceived  brought  us,  without  our  having  so  much  as  uttered  a  word, 
a  supply  of  oranges,  bananas,  water,  and  rum.  Their  master,  a  Spaniard, 
and  poor  enough  to  all  appearance,  named  Don  Urtubio  y  Salasar,  car- 
ried on  a  small  trade  in  sugars  with  la  Trinita ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
imagine,  from  the  situation  of  the  locality,  added  a  little  smuggling  to 
his  ostensible  employment.  A  large  sail-boat  belonging  to  nun  had 
just  arrived,  as  the  blacks  informed  us  when  offering  us  the  shelter  of 
their  cabins,  an  invitation  which  my  companion  refused. 

"  Where  then  do  you  intend  to  sleep  ?"  demanded  I. 

"  Where  ?  in  Don  Salazar's  sail  boat  to  be  sure,"  replied  he. 

"  But  we  must  find  it  first." 

"  That  will  be  soon  done.  Let  us  proceed  a  little  way  up  the  creek ; 
take  possession  of  the  boat,  we  are  both  of  us  tolerable  sailors.  Our 
two  horses,  which  we  will  leave  fastened  to  the  first  tree  we  come  to, 
will  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  remuneration  by  the  owner  of  the  boat. 
We  will  make  sail  on  the  barkey ,  stand  off  and  on  the  coast  and  take 
our  chance  of  being  picked  up  by  the  first  British  or  Yankee  trader  we 
fall  in  with. 

All  things  considered,  this  was  the  wisest  course  we  could  under  the 
circumstances  adopt.  After  proceeding  a  short  distance  up  the  creek 
we  caught  sight  of  the  boat,  which  a  negro  and  a  little  black  boy  were 
engaged  in  unloading.  As  the  night  was  fast  drawing  on,  both  one  and 
the  other  seemed  to  redouble  their  exertions,  and  after  having  securely 
moored  the  little  bark,  and  slung  two  enormous  bales  to  a  perch,  one 
end  of  which  was  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  child,  and  the  other  held 
by  the  negro,  they  slowly  directed  their  steps  towards  the  dwelling 
house. 
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During  these  proceedings  we  had  remained  under  shelter  of  the 
mangrove  bushes,  not  daring  to  move  a  muscle.  The  negro  huts  were 
so  close  that  we  emerged  from  our  hiding-place,  and  set  to  work  filling 
our  gourds,  as  well  as  a  little  empty  keg  we  had  picked  up,  with  water, 
and  gathering  as  much  fruit  as  we  could  find  on  the  neighbouring  trees. 
All  our  victualling  arrangements  being  completed,  O'  Neil  fastened  the 
horses  by  their  bridles  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  we  embarked,  determining 
to  tempt  fortune  on  the  ocean. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  weighed  anchor, 
for  we  had  a  little  anchor ;  I  took  possession  of  the  tiller  and  we  began 
to  drop  down  the  creek.  Master  Paddy,  who  was  still  suffering  from 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  his  attack  of  fever,  fell  asleep  upon  a 
coil  of  rope  ;  in  less  than  an  hour  we  had  crossed  the  bar.  I  roused 
my  companion  to  assist  me  in  setting  the  sail,  which  was  in  a  very  good 
state,  and  we  steered  to  the  eastward.  Although  there  was  no  moon 
the  night  was  beautiful.  A  fine  breeze  blew  from  the  nor' west  and  in 
less  than  two  hours  we  were  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  land, 
the  long  Hoe  of  which  we  could  see  clearly  marked  out  on  the  deep  blue 
back  ground  of  the  tropical  sky. 

The  little  vessel  of  which  we  had  taken  possession  was  about  twenty- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  was  furnished  with  a  couple  of  sails  and  a  pair 
of  large  oars.  Its  entire  cargo  consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal, 
a  hatchet,  a  knife,  and  a  pewter  goblet.  As  to  our  present  position,  it 
was  upon  the  whole  an  improvement  on  our  former  one ;  for  if  we 
should  succeed  in  coasting  along  the  isle  without  experiencing  any 
accident,  by  standing  to  the  east  we  could  not  fail  of  fetching  some  port 
of  Jamaica  where  we  should  at  least  be  in  safety  from  the  attacks  of  the 
American  consul,  and  the  governor  of  Cuba.  But  then  we  were  short 
of  provisions,  and  our  water  would  soon  fail  us. 

During  the  whole  of  that  night  and  the  following  day  our  passage 
was  a  favourable  one,  and  towards  evening  we  put  into  a  little  bay  along 
the  borders  of  which  a  large  herd  of  cattle  were  grazing.  We  landed, 
armed  with  our  guns,  and  scarcely  had  we  put  foot  to  earth  when  we 
heard  the  ordinary  salutation  of  the  Spaniards  sounding  in  our  ears. 
"  Strangers,  God  be  with  you  I" 

The  man  who  had  thus  saluted  us  was  a  very  good  looking  montero, 
and  was  mounted  on  an  excellent  horse.  Having  taken  us  for  contra- 
bandisias  from  Jamaica,  heroes  as  popular  in  the  island  of  Cuba  as  they 
are  in  the  mother  country,  he  invited  us  most  politely  to  his  habitation, 
where  we  jrassed  the  night.  On  the  following  day  he  loaded  his  horse 
as  well  as  a  couple  of  mules  with  the  following  articles  of  consumption, 
viz.,  two  large  jars  filled  with  water,  thirty  cocoa  nuts,  two  smoked 
hams,  about  a  hundred  oranges  and  bananas,  eight  or  ten  pounds  of 
taMsao  (slices  of  beef  dried  and  smoked),  and  twelve  four-pound  loaves 
of  bread,  all  of  which  he  sold  us  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  without 
charging  anything  for  the  night's  hospitality.  Having  escorted  us  to 
our  bark,  he  wished  us  gravely  a  good  morning,  and,  churming  a  segui~ 
diUa  betook  himself  to  his  solitary  dwelling,  where  doubtless  he  is  still 
living  at  this  present  moment,  far  away  removed  from  all  the  centres  of 
civilization,  though  richer  perhaps  in  reality  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  cities. 

We  stood  out  gallantly  to  sea,  but  soon  the  wind  changed— a  strong 
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north  wind  began  to  blow,  the  waves  rose  in  the  most  threatening  man- 
ner, breaking  over  the  gunwale  of  our  little  bark,  which  soon  began  to 
fill  with  water ;  scarcely  had  we  time  and  strength  to  bale  it  out,  and 
we  soon,  despite  our  exertions  lost  sight  of  the  coa*t ;  at  length 
we  had  no  longer  any  control  over  our  boat,  our  victuals  were  wet,  our 
loaves  reduced  to  the  state  of  huge  poultices ;  and  in  this  forlorn  con- 
dition we  passed  the  entire  day  sustaining  a  useless  contention  with  the 
angry  elements.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  let  the  boat  drift  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  trust  to  Providence. 

Towards  evening  we  perceived  before  us  a  long  wall  of  breakers  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  horizon,  and  whose  white  and  tumultuous  crests 
betokened  immediate  and  imminent  danger.  Our  bark  was  carried  along 
by  the  current  which  set  us  dead  upon  this  rampart  of  howling  and 
broken  water.  Utterly  unable  to  stay  our  impetuous  course,  we  had  given 
ourselves  up  for  lost  when  we  perceived  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
perfect  archipelago  of  little  rocks,  islets,  shoals  and  sandbanks,  over 
which  the  sea  broke  in  clouds  of  foam.  All  at  once  our  boat  seemed  to 
spring  forward  with  renewed  swiftness,  and  darting  towards  a  narrow 
opening  which  we  had  not  hitherto  perceived,  glided  between  two  wall- 
like rocks  where  the  daylight  scarcely  penetrated. 

This  singular  entrance,  dark  and  threatening  as  it  was,  proved,  how- 
ever, our  harbour  of  refuge.  After  having  shot  with  the  impetuosity 
of  a  locomotive  through  this  gloomy  and  cavernous  opening  we  felt  our 
speed  beginning  to  slacken ;  the  strong  current  setting  through  this 
rocky  cleft  had  drawn  us  into  a  sort  of  interior  lake  of  several  miles  in 
circumference,  which  had  but  this  outlet  with  the  sea ;  a  lake  dotted 
with  a  succession  of  verdant  isles,  and  bordered,  or  rather  crowned  with 
dense  forests,  in  the  bosom  of  which  it  seemed  hidden.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  Providence  for  the  scatter-brained  as  well  as  for  lovers  and 
drunkards.    Once  more  we  were  saved. 

"  Upon  my  life  I  believe  we  are  in  port  at  last,"  exclaimed  O'Neil, 
broiling  up  the  mainsail.  "  Who  would  have  supposed  that  there  had 
been  a  lake  behind  the  point  of  the  Caballones  ?" 

"  The  buccaneers  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  spot,  depend 
upon  it,"  said  I,  "  and  what  proves  it  is,  that  they  evidently  made  of 
this  very  place  the  centre  of  their  operations.  Look  at  all  this  cord- 
age upon  the  shore,  these  scattered  planks  and  rusty  anchors  ?" 

"  1  will  see  all  that  to-morrow  morning;  let  us  land  first  of  all. 
I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  but  I  am  regularly  done  up,"  was  O' Neil's 
response. 


Incapable,  both  of  us,  of  making  further  efforts,  we  ran  our  boat 
ashore,  and  having  securely  moored  it  to  an  old  anchor  on  the  beach, 
we  stretched  ourselves  without  another  word  beneath  a  dense  thicket, 
where  a  leaden-like  sleep  almost  immediately  took  possession  of  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  CANADA. 
Chapter  VI. 

Falls  of  Montmorency — Lorette — Return  to  Montreal — Raft  on  Lake  St. 
Peter — Aquittal  of  M'Leod  -Leave  Montreal  for  Quebec — Voyage  from 
Quebec  to  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia — "  Mirage" — The  Saguenay — Anecdotes 
of  the  Indians  of  the  "  Far  West" — Arrive  at  Pictou — Journey  from  Pictou 
to  Halifax — Sail  for  Englaud — Concluding  observations. 

Hiring  a  caleche,  I  proceeded  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  formed 
by  the  river  of  that  name,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Quebec, 
crossing  the  St.  Charles  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  passing  through  two 
or  three  villages,  on  the  way.  The  road  was  execrable,  full  of  holes 
and  intersected  with  drains  covered  with  loose  trees.  The  volume  of 
water  over  the  fall,  bounded  on  either  side  with  lofty  cliffs,  was,  at  the 
time  I  was  there,  but  trifling,  although  at  times  being  very  considerable. 
The  width  is  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  height  two  hundred  and  forty, 
or  about  seventy-six  more  than  that  of  Niagara.  At  its  base  is  found, 
in  winter,  an  immense  cone  of  frozen  spray,  ice,  and  snow.  The  adja- 
cent country,  with  Quebec  and  its  citadel  towering  above  the  river, 
formed  a  panorama  that  well  repaid  the  trouble  of  a  visit.  From  thence 
I  drove  to  the  village  of  Lorette,  inhabited  principally  by  Indians  of 
the  Huron  tribe,  whose  chief,  a  good  natured  old  man,  I  paid  my  respects 
to.  He  possessed  a  comfortable  house,  and  showed  me  an  ancient 
tomahawk  of  stone,  handed  down  to  him  by  his  forefathers,  upon  which 
he  set  a  great  value.  I  offered  to  purchase  it,  but  failed  in  inducing 
him  to  part  with  this  relic  of  bygone  power.  After  remaining  a  short 
time,  I  bent  my  steps  to  the  abode  of  another  chief,  of  inferior  authority 
to  the  former.  He  also  was  very  courteous,  and  directed  my  attention 
to  a  lithographic  likeness  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Fourth,  when 
Regent,  in  a  handsome  frame,  hearing  a  superscription  to  the  effect  that 
it  had  been  presented  to  the  owner  on  account  of  services  performed. 
Over  this  (which  had  been  given  to  him  when  visiting  London  in  1 825) 
was  hung  a  canopy,  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  in  which  he  held  it.  He 
likewise  possessed  a  medal,  the  gift  of  the  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
After  spending  a  couple  of  hours  at  this  place,  and  making  sundry  pur- 
chases of  Indian  wares,  for  which  the  sellers  knew  well  how  to  extort 
tolerably  long  prices,  I  returned  to  Quebec. 

By  starting  on  my  return  voyage  to  Montreal  in  the  afternoon,  there 
was  sufficient  daylight  remaining  to  enable  me  to  see  a  great  portion  of 
the  river,  which  had  been  previously  passed  over  during  the  hours  of 
darkness.  A  glorious  sunset  shed  a  flood  of  golden  light  upon  the 
tranquil  water,  rendered  more  luminous  by  contrast  with  the  dark 
masses  of  trees  that  fringed  the  banks.  The  distant  landscape  dwindled 
into  hazy  indistinctness,  and  as  we  ploughed  our  way  through  a 
stream  unruffled  by  the  slightest  air,  methought  a  fairer  scene  had  never 
met  my  sight.  The  name  of  our  steamer  was  the  Queen,  of  the  same 
huild  as  those  already  described.  Wolfe's  Cove,  the  rocky  and  pine 
covered  banks  of  the  Cbaudiere,  and  Cape  Rouge,  the  extremity  of  the 
a>gh  ground  on  which  stands  this  stronghold  of  the  west,  were  soon  left 
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far  astern ;  the  country,  diversified  with  churches,  cottages,  Geld  and 
forest,  gardens  and  orchards,  gradually  sloping  downwards,  and  losing 
its  former  lofty  elevation.  Passing  St.  Maurice  or  Three  Rivers,  which 
takes  its  rise  m  Lake  Oskelanaio,  we  again  entered  Lake  St.  Peter, 
and  running  aground,  remained  hard  and  fast  till  late  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  another  steamer  took  us  in  tow,  and  both  vessels 
putting  on  all  power,  we  at  last  got  afloat.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
lake  are  several  islands  and  shoals  run  out  from  both  sides,  leaving  hut 
a  narrow  passage,  with  from  two  to  three  fathoms  water.  While  in 
the  predicament  above  mentioned,  we  saw  a  huge  raft  descending  the 
river  to  Quebec  It  was  securely  fastened  together,  and  on  its  surface 
were  cottages  for  the  raftsmen.  The  trees  composing  it  had  been 
felled  during  the  previous  winter,  probably  many  hundred  miles  in  the 
interior,  and  dropping  down  the  Ottawa  till  they  reach  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  lumbermen  take  advantage  of  every  favourable  breeze,  till  at 
length  meeting  the  tide,  they  anchor  whilst  it  flows,  and  drift  with  the 
ebb.  The  wind  as  they  passed  us  was  fair,  and  they  had  hoisted  a  sail 
and  a  number  of  planks  so  as  to  catch  the  breeze,  and  for  so  clumsy  a 
mass  it  was  making  tolerable  way. 

At  Sorel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  we  took  on  board  a  number 
of  volunteers  from  different  regiments  for  the  Canadian  Rifle  Corps, 
then  in  the  course  of  formation  for  service  on  the  frontier.  The  beau- 
tiful river  Richelieu  affords  a  communication  with  the  United  States, 
via  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  in  some  places  called  Chambly,  at  others  SoreL 
Between  thirty  and  forty  miles  above  this  is  Varennes,  once  famous 
for  its  mineral  waters,  but  now  little  frequented.  Its  church  has  two 
spires,  and  at  some  distance  off  the  Pilgrim's  Cross  on  the  mountain  of 
Rouville  forms  a  conspicuous  object.  Between  three  and  four  in 
the  afternoon,  we  reached  Montreal,  instead  of  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
the  proper  hour.  The  time  for  M'Leod's  trial  was  now  approaching, 
and  much  anxiety  naturally  prevailed  as  to  the  issue.  News  however 
at  length  arrived  that  it  had  taken  place  at  Uttica,  on  the  4  th  October, 
and  that  he  had  been  acquitted.  Urgent  private  affairs  requiring  my 
presence  in  Europe,  I  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  embarking  in  the 
Lady  Colborne  for  Quebec,  took  passage  at  the  latter  place  for  Picton, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Unicorn,  Captain  Douglas.  Our  party  was  a  most 
pleasant  one,  amongst  them,  Captain  C— y  and  Mr.  L — y,  of  the  8th 
regiment,  quartered  at  Halifax.  Lord  M— e  and  Colonel  G — e,  of  the 
Guards,  and  a  Mr.  R — e,  returning  from  the  Far  West,  where  for  four 
months  he  had  been  living  and  hunting  with  the  Indians.  We  found 
the  commander  of  the  Unicorn  a  most  civil  and  obliging  person,  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  ship,  though  rather  crowded,  very  comfortable. 
Beautiful  was  the  afternoon  on  which  we  bid  Quebec  farewell,  and  we 
had  in  consequence  the  same  opportunity  of  examining  the  fine  scenery 
below  the  town,  as  we  had  already  that  above*  On  the  opposite  banks 
was  the  village  of  Point  Levi,  with  its  picturesque  church  and  cottages, 
and  below,  the  Island  of  Orleans,  here  dividing  the  river  into  two 
channels,  in  luxuriant  fertility,  whilst  farther  on  were  several  others 
nearly  all  inhabited,  the  white  farm  bouses  contrasting  charmingly  with 
the  sombre  woods  covering  the  rising  background  in  the  distance*  No 
description  can  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  autumnal  colouring  of 
the  Canadian  forest.    The  pine,  oak,  ash  and  maple  all  mingle,  the 
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crimson  foliage  of  the  latter  giving  brilliancy  to  the  mass,  and  produc- 
ing, when  lighted  up  by  a  glowing  suu,  an  endless  change  and  variation 
of  tints.  Here  too  we  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  the  mirage.  Ships 
pursuing  the  same  voyage  as  ourselves  were  seen  sailing  in  the  clouds, 
with  masts  and  sails  reversed,  whilst  houses,  trees,  hills,  and  churches, 
resting  on  the  sky  and  approaching  the  water's  edge,  seemed  to  bar  our 
further  progress.  It  was  a  strange  and  exciting  prospect  to  those  who 
had  never  beheld  any  appearance  of  a  similar  nature,  and  I  for  one 
viewed  it  with  intense  interest.  We  passed  Isle  aux  Condres,  Crow 
Island,  Burnt  Island,  the  Pilgrims,  Hare  Island,  Green  Island  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  This  extraordinary  river  rises  in  Lake  St. 
John,  some  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence,  into  which  last  it  empties  itself  at  Tadousao.  The  southern 
point  of  its  entrance  is  Point  Alouette,  the  northern,  Point  Rouge.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  a  ridge  of  rocks  runs  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  that 
the  depth  increases  in  the  centre  to  eight  hundred,  while  the  banks, 
from  Great  Bay,  twelve  miles  below  St.  John's,  vary  in  height  from 
two  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  and  are  at  times  a  couple  of  miles 
apart.  Thirty  rivers  pay  tribute  to  this  magnificent  stream,  and  there 
is  a  dark  shade  for  miles  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  its  confluence  with 
its  great  sister.  Wandering  Indians  inhabit  this  neighbourhood,  who 
exchange  the  produce  of  their  hunting  for  the  luxuries  brought  to  them 
by  the  white  man.  The  day  after  leaving  Quebec,  we  commenced 
feeling  the  swell  of  the  open  sea  and  sighted  Cape  Chat  and  Point  de 
Mont s,  twenty-eight  miles  apart.  Several  ships  were  observed  making 
for  that  haven  from  whence  we  had  departed,  and  some  with  bulwarks 
and  quarter  boats  carried  away,  gave  evidence  of  rough  handling  during 
their  passage  across  that  ocean  towards  which  we  were  hastening.  We 
amused  ourselves  all  the  morning  in  playing  "  ship  billiards  "  and  listen- 
ing to  various  anecdotes  of  savage  life  as  related  by  Mr.  R — e ;  he  had 
with  him  some  curious  specimens  of  arms,  dress,  &c,  brought  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  amongst  them  a  buffalo  robe,  marked  on  the 
inside  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and 
depicting  the  life  and  actions  of  a  warrior.  A  representation  was  rudely 
given  of  buffalo  hunting,  of  attacking  an  enemy,  of  defending  a  post 
and  of  the  following  of  a  trail ;  in  all  of  these  the  chief  taking  a  promi- 
nent part ;  bullets  and  arrows  flying  about  him,  which  he  was  catch- 
ing in  his  hand.  This  similarity  of  custom  between  the  red  men  of 
the  present  day  and  the  subjects  of  the  "  great  king  "  passed  away 
thousands  of  years  since,  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  who  make 
the  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the  past  their  chief  study.  Mr.  R. 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  skirmish  between  the  tribe  with  which 
he  was  residing  and  one  of  a  hostile  disposition,  and  the  method  of 
hunting  the  buffalo,  mentioning  an  anecdote  of  an  American,  who  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  Far  West  for  the  express  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sport, 
became  so  alarmed  at  the  terrific  appearance  of  the  first  herd  of  these 
animals  he  encountered,  that  he  forthwith  took  to  flight,  exclaiming,  as 
an  excuse,  « that  every  man  had  his  antipathy  and  that  a  buffalo  was 
his  antipathy."  Mr.  R.  had  likewise  the  skin  and  claws  of  a  grialy 
bear,  which  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  single-handed,  and 
was  respected  by  his  wild  companions  proportionately. 
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After  landing  passengers  at  Gaspe,  where  we  armed  at  night,  we 
proceeded  on  our  voyage.  The  nights  were  hitter  cold,  hut  we  all 
made  a  point  of  congregating  under  the  lee  of  the  funnel  to  watch  the 
magnificent  northern  lights,  careering  in  all  directions  over  the  dark 
hlue  sky,  disappearing  and  reappearing  almost  quicker  than  the  eye 
could  follow  them.  The  desolate  island  of  Anticosti  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  measuring,  from  Cape  Roxiere  to  Mingan  settlement, 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  across  ;  and  here 
terminates  this  colossal  river,  calculated  to  discharge  into  the  ocean  anno- 
ally  4,227,880  millions  of  tons  of  fresh  water,  of  which  8, 11 2,1 20  millions 
may  be  reckoned  melted  snow,  and  a  ton  of  water  being  nearly  equal  to 
fifty-five  cubic  yards  of  pure  snow,  the  St  Lawrence  frees  a  country  of 
more  than  two  thousand  square  miles  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  feet 
The  solid  contents  of  the  river  in  cubic  feet,  embracing  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  is  estimated  at  1,547,792,360,000, 
and  the  superficial  area  being  72,930  square  miles,  the  water  therein 
would  form  a  cubic  column  of  twenty-two  miles  on  each  side  !  Anti- 
costi, one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long,  by  thirty  broad,  is  without 
haven  cr  shelter  for  the  storm-tossed  mariner,  and  many  a  stately  vessel 
has  met  destruction  on  its  iron  shores — those  of  the  crews  who  escaped 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  having  in  many  instances  perished  subsequently 
by  the  lingering  and  dreadful  death  of  starving.  Posts  are  now  estab- 
lished containing  provisions,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  preserving 
many  valuable  lives.  Between  Canada  and  Anticosti  the  channel  is 
forty  miles  in  width.  We  were  favoured,  the  last  day  of  our  voyage, 
with  heavy  squalls  of  wind  and  hail,  with  an  unpleasant  cross  sea. 

The  Magdalen  Islands  were  sighted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  and  during  the  afternoon  those  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape 
Breton.  The  former  contains  no  mountains  of  great  elevation,  but  a 
chain  of  hills  run  across  it  from  north  to  south  ;  and  the  latter,  about 
one  hundred  miles  in  length  by  eighty  in  breadth,  is  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  the  Gut  of  Canso,  in  one  place  only  a  mile  across.  It 
was  discovered  by  Cabot,  and  was  subsequently  visited  by  Veraxani, 
called  by  him  Isle  du  Cap,  and  changed  in  1713  to  Isle  Royale. 
Whence  the  name  of  Cape  Breton  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained. 
In  1714  it  was  first  inhabited  by  some  French  fishermen,  but  gradually 
increasing  in  importance,  was,  on  the  26th  July,  1758,  after  a  very 
severe  contest,  surrendered  to  an  English  force,  under  the  command  of 
Governor  Lawrence,  General  Whitmore,  General  Wolfe,  and  Admiral 
Boscawen. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  we  made  the  land  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
anchored  at  Pictou  between  nine  and  ten,  the  pattering  of  heavy  rain 
all  night  upon  the  deck  giving  but  a  cheerless  prospect  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

Pictou  harbour,  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  peninsula,  is  noted  both 
on  account  of  its  beauty  and  its  sixe ;  and  on  its  southern  side  is  a  coal- 
field, supposed  to  be  one  hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  and  varying  in 
thickness  from  one  to  six-and-thirty  feet.  The  coal  extracted  is  of  good 
quality,  and  exported  to  the  States.  The  town,  situated  about  three 
miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  across  which  is  a  bar  with 
twenty-two  feet  at  low  water,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  coal, 
&c,  and  was  founded  in  1790*   The  house*  are  tolerably  good,  princi- 
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pally  of  stone,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scotch  extraction.  Our  first  care 
on  landing  was  to  hire  stages  to  convey  us  to  Halifax,  near  one  hundred 
miles,  paying  six  dollars  a-head,  and  2£d.  per  lb.  for  every  pound  of 
baggage  over  forty  pounds  for  each  passenger.    The  party  on  the  car* 

riage  to  which  I  belonged  consisted  of  Lord  M— • ,  Colonel  G  ,  Mr. 

K  ,  and  Mr.  and  Miss  C — n,  of  Halifax.    It  was  ten  o'clock  before 

we  got  fairly  started,  and  then  proceeded  at  a  painfully  slow  pace  over 
an  undulating  and  thickly  wooded  country  to  Truro,  some  five-and- 
thirty  miles,  which  we  did  not  reach  till  nearly  six  o'clock.  The  time 
employed  in  performing  this  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
road,  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  were  provided  with 
four  horses !  Frequently  were  we  compelled  to  alight,  walk  long 
distances,  or  assist  in  dragging  the  cumbrous  vehicle  out  of  the  slough 
in  which  it  often  became  embedded.  Our  destination  was,  however, 
at  last  attained,  and  a  capital  supper  made  amends  for  the  annoyances 
we  had  undergone. 

Truro  is  on  the  Bay  of  Mines,  a  continuation  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
the  tide  from  which,  sixty-four  feet  in  height,  passing  the  strait  between 
Cape  Blomedon  and  Parrsborough,  fills  this  extraordinary  basin,  receiving 
nineteen  rivers,  and  surrounded  by  four  of  the  most  productive  of  tho 
inland  counties.  Time  was  of  great  importance  to  us,  and  we  were 
most  anxious  to  push  on,  not  knowing  what  migjht  occur  to  delay  us 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey.  For,  in  case  we  missed  the 
packet,  a  month's  delay  at  Halifax  would  have  been  the  consequence. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  our  driver  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  fresh 
start  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  nor  could  his  reluctance  be  wondered 
at,  when  the  description  of  ground  he  had  to  pass  over  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  the  thick  woods  through  which 
the  track  lay,  was  taken  into  consideration.  Another  cause  of  his  re- 
pugnance was,  that  he  believed  the  road  to  be  haunted.  That  potent 
charm,  the  promise  of  an  extra  fee  as  a  reward  for  increased  exertions, 
at  last  induced  our  "  jehu"  to  yolk  his  horses,  and  we  lumbered  slowly 
out  of  the  village.  Seventeen  miles  intervened  between  us  and  our 
sleeping  place,  but  the  distance  appeared  interminable.  The  cries  of 
"coachee '  to  encourage  his  steeds,  the  groaning  of  the  carriage  as  it 
surged  and  plunged  through  swamps  and  holes,  and  our  often  required 
exertions  to  prevent  an  upset  (in  our  circumstances  most  disastrous,  com- 
bined with  the  deep  gloom  through  which  we  moved,  caused  us  to  liail 
with  delight,  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  solitary  house  at  which  we  were 
to  pass  the  night.  A  few  embers  were  smouldering  on  the  hearth,  so 
piling  on  fresh  wood,  we  kindled  a  roaring  fire,  and  soon  dispelled  the 
chilly  effects  of  our  midnight  drive. 

a  Our  domicile  was  termed  "  Mrs.  Hill's  Hotel,"  and  the  accommoda- 
tion was  much  better  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected.  Some  of 
the  party  slept  on  the  kitchen  floor,  wrapped  in  their  buffalo  robes,' and 
the  remainder  occupied  the  beds.  By  seven  the  next  morning,  bitterly 
cold  and  frosty  with  showers  of  snow  and  sleet,  we  again  took  our 
teats,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  vacate  them  and  walk,  or  the  carriage 
might  have  remained  till  now.  I  thought  as  I  plodded  through  the 
mud,  a  more  desolate  prospect  had  seldom  met  my  eyes.  Trees,  trees, 
trees,  an  occasional  shanty,  but  nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
scene,  save  here  and  there  some  huge  pines  left  standing  alone  in  places 
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where  efforts  had  been  made  to  effect  a  clearing  of  the  underwood. 
After  two  hours  we  reached  another  solitary  house, where  we  breakfasted. 

Starting  about  half-past  nine  we  continued  our  route  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrived  at  "  Schultz's  Hotel,"  and  at 
Halifax,  after  crossing  the  ferry  at  Dartmouth,  at  eight  in  the  evening. 
The  last  eighteen  miles  of  the  journey  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former  part.  The  road  was  good,  and  ran  by  the  side  of  a  series  of 
small  picturesque  lakes  and  half-finished  locks  intended  for  *  the  con- 
struction of  a  proposed  canal  between  Halifax  harbour  and  "  Mines 
Basin,"  thus  making  a  complete  water  communication  across  the 
province.  We  were  told,  whether  true  1  cannot  say,  that  the  company 
formed  for  carrying  out  the  enterprise  expended  j£  120,000  and  then 
abandoned  it.  Near  Dartmouth  we  came  upon  an  Indian  encampment. 
A  huge  fire  burnt  cheerfully  in  front  of  their  huts,  making  the  back 
ground  doubly  obscure,  and  bringing  into  strong  relief  the  dusky  forms 
of  their  native  owners.  It  had  a  curious  and  striking  effect,  and  ex- 
cited much  interest,  not  perhaps  on  account  of  the  simple  fact  of  coming 
upon  a  sight  of  this  description,  but  from  the  associations  with  the 
past  that  such  a  scene  was  naturally  calculated  to  give  rise  to. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  Nova  Scotia,  probably  by  the  Cabots,  in 
1497>  but  only  first  attempted  to  be  colonized  by  the  French  in  1598, 
it  was  occupied  by  a  race  of  men  of  reddish  complexion,  power- 
ful stature,  and  remarkable  for  the  height  of  their  cheek  bones,  large- 
ness of  their  mouths,  and  long  black  hair.  These  Indians  are  divided 
into  two  tribes,  the  "  Mic-macs"  and  "  Richibuctoos."  A  few  hundreds 
of  the  former  alone  survive,  and  these,  judging  from  the  past,  will,  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  cease  to  exist.  A  settlement  made 
at  Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis,  in  1604  was  taken  by  the  Virginian 
colonists  in  16' 14  from  the  French,  the  former  claiming  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  colonists  under  De  Monts  were  interlopers  on  the  charter 
granted  to  the  Plymouth  company  in  1606.  In  1621  Sir  William 
Alexander  obtained  from  James  the  First  a  grant  of  the  country  east  of 
a  line  drawn  in  a  northern  direction,  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  named  in  the  patent  Nova  Scotia,  and 
in  171S,  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
all  Nova  Scotia  with  its  ancient  boundaries,  as  also  the  city  of  Port 
Royal,  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

On  arriving  at  Halifax  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  City  Hotel, 
and  I  pa88ea  the  first  part  of  the  following  day  with  my  friend, 

Dr.^B  .    During  the  afternoon  the  Acadia,  Captain  Pyrie,  in  which 

vessel  we  had  secured  berths  at  the  Messrs.  Cunard's  office,  entered  the 
harbour,  and  having  landed  and  received  the  mails,  and  embarked 
sundry  passengers,  ourselves  among  the  number,  put  to  sea  at  5  p.ra., 

once  more  homeward  bound.  Mr.  B  and  myself  occupied  one  cabin 

and  Lord  M— e  and  Col.  G  that  adjoining.    The  present  Duke 

of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Prudhoe,  was  also  on  board.  For  the 
first  three  or  four  days  the  wind  blew  strong  and  favourably,  and 
then  increased  to  a  heavy  gale,  during  which,  whilst  passing  a  large 
bark,  scudding  under  double-reefed  topsails,  the  crest  of  a  sea  caught 
her  side,  and  breaking  in  foam  nearly  to  the  mast  head,  hid  her  for  a  few 
seconds  in  a  veil  of  many  coloured  spray,  for  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  and  his  beams  produced  all  the  effect  of  a  brilliant  rainbow. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle,  and  elicited  exclamations  of  admiration 
from  all  who  beheld  it.  As  upon  the  outward  so  also  upon  the  home- 
ward voyage,  there  was  but  little  to  amuse,  but  every  body  is  more  im- 
patient to  make  land  on  the  latter  than  the  former.  Sunrise  and  sunset 
are  periods  of  much  interest.  The  first  is  inferior  in  beauty  at  sea 
than  when  viewed  from  land ;  no  roseate  clouds  herald  his  approach,  no 
birds  raise  their  voices  to  greet  his  coming;  the  lowing  cattle,  the 
bleating  sheep,  the  whistling  ploughboy,  the  brightly  tinted  fields  and 
hills,  are  all  wanting,  and  the  great  luminary  rises  from  his  ocean 
bed  in  a  full  and  unmitigated  glare  of  brightness.  The  second  varies 
according  to  the  climate,  but  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
the  landscape  bathed  in  a  flood  of  golden  light,  and  presenting  a  picture 
of  changing  and  varied  beauty.  There  is  yet  another  season  which 
deserves  especial  notice,  that  is  moonlight,  and  perhaps  the  most 
enjoyable  of  all.  A  calm  holy  radiance  diffuses  itself  over  the  wide 
ocean  and  irresistibly  imparts  a  portion  of  its  gentleness  to  the 
wildest  spirit.  To  pace  the  deck  at  the  midnight  hour  when  all  is 
still,  and  the  surging  of  the  waves  against  the  advancing  vessel  is  the 
only  sound  to  break  the  perfect  silence,  produces  a  feeling  of  solemnity 
amounting  almost  to  awe.  The  ship  is  solitary  on  the  great  deep,  man 
is  alone  with  his  Creator. 

Our  voyage  continued  with  the  usual  alternations  of  fair  weather 
and  foul ;  and  one  day  we  spoke  the  brig  Marchioness  of  Normanby, 
having  left  the  bark,  the  Marquis,  at  anchor  at  Quebec.  Strange  coin- 
cidence. The  eighth  day  after  our  departure  from  Halifax  was  ushered 
in  with  storm  and  tempest,  but  the  weather  cleating  about  ten  o'clock, 
we  sighted  the  mountains  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  rising 
clear  and  blue  against  the  gleams  of  sunshine,  fast  breaking  and  dis- 
persing the  heavy  masses  of  watery  clouds.  Much  excitement  was 
produced  in  consequence  amongst  all  on  board,  and  from  this  time  till 
the  voyage  terminated,  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  a  bitter  east 
wind,  the  deck  was  thronged  with  passengers,  few  of  them  appearing 
to  possess  the  power  of  settling  to  any  quiet  occupation.  In  common 
with  many  others,  in  these  days  of  steam  and  locomotion,  1  have  been 
often  absent  from  my  native  land,  and  have  ever  viewed  its  shores  on 
my  return,  not  with  fre.ings  of  interest  blunted  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  event,  but  on  each  successive  occasion  with  increased  rapture  and 
delight.  With  what  pleasure  does  the  wayfarer  regard  her  hills  and 
dales,  her  thriving  towns,  her  peaceful  villages  and  verdant  lawns ;  and 
as  he  views  the  countless  vessels  bearing  the  wealth  of  nations  to  her 
bosom,  he  may  well  exclaim  with  honest  exultation,  "  England,  with  all 
thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still."  Our  progress  was  somewhat  slow,  being 
impeded  by  contrary  winds,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after 
our  entrance  into  the  Channel,  the  pilot  came  on  board  and  took  charge 
of  the  deck,  lea  vine  our  commander,  who  had  hardly  ever  quitted  it 
since  we  made  the  land,  to  seek  repose.  Our  dinner  on  the  last  day  of 
the  passage  was  a  merry  one.  Fine  speeches  were  addressed  to  the 
captain,  whose  courteous  manners  and  skilful  conduct  were  made  the 
themes  of  laudatory  observation,  and  he  in  his  turn  was  duly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction that  all  chance  of  a.  rupture  between  the  two  greatest  nations 
of  the  universe  was  at  an  end.  At  ten  at  night  we  eutcred  the  Mersey, 
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the  Acadia  making  known  her  arrival  by  firing  guns  and  rockets ;  and 
thus  ended  a  far  from  disagreeable  passage,  though  from  occasional 
storms  we  had  lost  spanker  and  jib-booms,  and  sprung  both  fore-top- 
mast, and  fore-top-sail  yard.  Now  came  the  bustle  of  preparation  for 
the  shore.  A  small  carpet  bag  was  allowed  to  each  passenger,  which 
was  most  unceremoniously  treated  by  the  custom  house  officers,  and  my 
own  dressing  apparatus  and  change  of  linen  were  thrown  upon  the  wet 
and  dirty  deck.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  officials  at  Liverpool,  and 
what  a  contrast  to  the  civility  evinced  by  their  brethren  at  Boston.  The 
ship  was  warped  into  the  docks,  to  land  the  cargo  and  luggage,  the 
latter  being  sent  to  the  custom  house  for  examination  on  the  morrow, 
and  taking  up  my  ill-used  carpet  bag,  on  the  29th  October,  I  again  set 
foot  on  English  ground,  Hurried  though  my  journey  had  been,  there 
was  nevertheless  opportunity  for  observing  how  important  is  the  proba- 
ble destiny  of  America  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  With  t 
people  increased  and  replenished  by  constant  emigration  from  the  Old 
World,  with  a  native  population  unsurpassed  for  energy  and  determi- 
nation in  pushing  forward  any  enterprise  they  may  take  in  hand,  with 
cotton  indigenous  for  supplying  their  manufacturers,  with  boundless 
space  in  the  fertile  West,  awaiting  merely  the  turning  of  the  soil  to 
produce  the  most  exuberant  crops,  with  a  national  debt  but  trifling  in 
amount,  and  unlimited  opportunities  of  commerce,  to  what  a  pitch  of 
greatness  may  she  not  attain  ?  But  to  achieve  this,  "  peace  "  must  be 
her  watchword ;  for  should  the  furious  passions  of  the  mob,  unfortu- 
nately the  governing  power,  ever  force  her  into  a  prolonged  European 
war,  though  all  might  at  first  perhaps  unite  in  supporting  it,  yet  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  various  States  would  bear  their  fruit  in  due 
season  and  end  in  the  separation  and  division  of  this  now  colossal 
republic.  That  a  frantic  desire  for  conquest  and  annexation  i*  in  the 
ascendant  no  one  can  doubt.  Witness  the  absorption  of  Texas  and  the 
invasion  of  Mexico,  and  that  they  earnestly  desire  the  possession  of  the 
Canadas  no  one  can  for  a  moment  disbelieve.  These  last  may  in  the 
course  of  time  wish  to  abjure  the  mother  country,  but  even  that  is 
doubtful,  and  to  wrest  them  by  force  from  England  will  be  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty  than  is  conceived.  The  Americans  undoubtedly 
imagine  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  to  be  a  matter  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment. Let  them  remember  the  war  of  1812,  and  though  their  then 
secretary  at  war,  Dr.  Eustis,  declared  in  Congress, "  they  could  take  the 
Canadas  without  soldiers,"  what  was  the  issue  of  the  contest  ?  General 
Hall  surrendered  with  his  army  at  Detroit — there  was  the  defeat  at 
Queenston— Washington  was  taken — Pittsburgh  and  Chrystler's  Farm 
bore  testimony  to  the  prowess  of  the  British.  True  it  is,  reverses  were 
sustained,  but  the  advantage  remained  on  the  whole  with  the  royal 
troops,  aided  by  the  Canadians,  who,  so  far  from  joining  the  invaders  as 
anticipated,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  militia,  and  performed  good 
service  in  aid  of  their  English  comrades.  The  force  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  was  but  four  thousand  men,  scattered  over  a  frontier  of 
thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  the  parent  state  was  engaged  in  an  European 
conflict.  Let  the  means  of  resistance  then  existing  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  present  time.  Toronto  is  defensible — Kingston  fortified- 
Montreal  protected — Quebec  impregnable.  An  efficient  and  thoroughly 
disciplined  force  of  regular  troops,  which,  thanks  to  steam,  can  be  rein- 
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forced  in  an  extremely  snort  space  of  time,  aided  by  the  loyal  Scotch 
clans,  and  a  powerful  militia,  are  ready  for  any  emergency.  Hundreds 
of  half-pay  and  retired  officers  are  willing,  should  their  country  require 
it,  to  devote  themselves  to  her  service,  and  numbers  of  discharged  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers  would  soon  rally  round  their  old 
commanders.  The  separation  of  Canada  then,  from  the  mother  country, 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  not  by  any  employ- 
ment of  force  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  My  baggage  having 
undergone  the  ordeal  of  search,  during  which  every  thins  was  mercilessly 
disarranged,  although,  to  save  trouble,  as  I  fondly  imagined,  the  trifling 
curiosities  I  had  brought  as  presents  were  placed  at  tbe  top  of  all,  I 
bade  farewell  to  my  travelling  companions,  and  took  my  departure  for 
the  hospitable  North.  Thus  ended  my  journey  to  Canada.  That  a 
superficial  glance  of  things  in  general  could  only  be  obtained  during  my 
rapid  transit  is  frankly  acknowledged ;  but  what  I  saw,  1  chronicled, 
and  if  but  five  minutes'  amusement  may  have  been  gleaned  from  them, 
my  "  Reminiscences  "  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  DANISH  ARMY. 

PUBLISHED  BT  PJBBMI8SI0N. 

Whethbr  it  is  from  the  spirit  of  combativeness  being  ineradically 
implanted  in  our  natures  for  purposes  of  self-protection  and  defence,  or 
from  an  involuntary  admiration  of  the  nobler  qualities  both  of  mind  and 
body  which  are  necessarily  called  into  action  during  a  struggle  for  life 
or  independence,  a  simple  narrative  of  occurrences  connected  with 
any  of  the  recent  grand  quarrels  between  different  sections  of  the  human 
race,  or  of  the  quarrels  themselves,  is  generally  perused  with  a  certain 
amount  of  interest,  which  is  increased  proportionably  if  there  be  any 
affinity,  remote  certainly  as  in  this  instance,  between  ourselves  and  either 
of  the  contending  parties.  Veracity,  and  the  fact  of  the  memoranda 
from  which  these  sheets  are  compiled  having  been  made  upon  the  spot, 
are  the  only  merits  that  can  be  claimed  for  them.  And,  without  pre* 
tending  to  enter  at  all  into  the  rights  of  the  contest  between  Denmark 
and  the  Duchies,  I  would  merely  state,  that  it  was  a  desire  natural  to 
a  military  man  of  acquiring  some  further  insight  into  the  actual  duties 
required  of  a  soldier  in  the  field,  and  into  the  operations  of  an  army, 
than  can  be  obtained  during  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  in  quarters  either 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  even  though  called  upon  occasionally  to  take 
part  in  as  a  performer,  or  induced  to  witness  as  a  spectator,  the  interest- 
ing operations  of  a  mock  siege,  or  the  more  gaudy  pageant  of  a  review, 
which  prompted  me  during  the  autumn  to  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  hostilities  then  carrying  on  between  the  forces  of 
Denmark  and  those  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  to  endeavour  to  gain  such 
instruction,  by  visiting  with  permission  the  Danish  army  in  the  field. 
It  was  impossible,  of  course,  to  pass  the  outposts  between  the  two 
armies ;  and  to  avoid  five  days'  quarantine,  at  present  imposed  on  all 
passengers  arriving  at  Copenhagen  from  any  of  the  German  ports,  I 
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proceeded  to  the  above-named  capital  by  steam  direct  from  London,  the 
passage  occupying  four  days. 

The  prisoners  from  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army  who  had  been  taken 
at  Missunde  upon  the  12th  September,  happened  to  reach  Copenhagen 
upon  the  same  morning  as  myself ;  they  were  lodged  on  board  hulks 
alongside  the  dockyard  with  many  others  who  had  been  captured  on 
previous  occasions. 

From  Copenhagen,  Danish  Government  steam-boats  convey  passengers 
to  Flensberg,  stopping,  en  route,  for  a  few  hours  at  Sonderberg.  The 
vessel  which  made  the  voyage  upon  this  occasion  was  a  Glasgow  built 
boat  called  the  "  Slesvig,"  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  Danish  Navy, 
well  found  in  every  respect,  the  accommodation  being  very  good ;  and 
although  there  were  a  number  of  passengers  on  board,  including  several 
Danish  officers  on  their  way  to  join  the  army,  we  experienced  every 
attention  and  civility ;  the  provisions  likewise  were  of  the  best  description, 
and  the  charges  for  them  moderate,  besides  their  being  served  with  a 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  in 
this  latter  respect  to  the  vivands  on  board  the  London  steamer.  Amidst 
the  din  on  board  a  passenger-boat  usual  at  her  departure,  increased  more 
than  ordinarily  to  a  stranger's  ears  by  its  being  carried  on,  as  in  this 
instance,  in  several  foreign  languages,  I  was  rather  startled  to  hear  in 
tolerably  good  English  the  words,  "  Move  her  ahead  quite  slow,"  loudly 
pronounced.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  engineer  of  the  steamer 
was  an  Englishman,  and  that  one  of  the  Danish  crew  had  been  taught 
to  interpret  to  him  the  necessary  directions  from  the  commander  of  the 
vessel.    "  Ah,"  remarked  a  Danish  officer  to  me,  "  c'est  votre  specialite." 

We  found  a  Russian  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  at  anchor  off  Sonderberg, 
though  with  what  specific  object  or  intention  nobody  seemed  exactly  to 
know,  besides  two  Danish  and  two  Swedish  corvettes.  A  considerable 
degree  of  interest  attaches  to  this  place,  which  affords  an  admirable 
defensive  position :  the  Danes  having  retreated  thither  in  1 848  from 
before  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army,  and  having  subsequently  succeeded 
in  driving  back  their  pursuers ;  the  batteries  and  other  works  then 
thrown  up  by  the  Danes  upon  the  heights  above  the  town  were  still  in 
existence,  and  some  additional  redoubts  have  since  been  constructed, 
the  place  being  still  held  by  them  as  a  military  post.  The  town  of 
Sonderberg  is  situated  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  narrow  arm  of  the 
sea  which  separates  the  island  of  Alsen,  belonging  to  Denmark  proper, 
from  the  Duchy  of  Scbleswig.  The  ordinary  communication  across  this 
arm  is  kept  up  by  means  of  flat-bottomed  ferry-boats  large  enough  to 
hold  carriages  and  horses  ;  but  at  present  there  are,  in  addition,  two 
military  bridges  of  boats  near  to  each  other,  protected  on  the  western 
or  Scbleswig  side  by  a  tele  de  jx»U,  which  is  completely  commanded  by 
the  heights  immediately  above  the  town. 

The  trajet  from  Flensberg  to  Schleswig  was  performed  by  extra  post 
in  company  with  an  officer  of  Danish  engineers,  to  whose  kindness  and 
attention  upon  this  occasion  as  well  as  during  my  sojourn  at  Schleswig, 
I  was  much  indebted.  The  roads  in  Denmark  are  under  the  charge  of 
tho  military  engineers,  and  so  far  as  my  observations  went  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  their  trust  is  fulfilled.  The 
chai»ssee  from  Flensberg  to  Schleswig,  notwithstanding  the  indifferent 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  immense  additional  traffic  imposed  upon  it 
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by  the  transport  of  provisions,  forage,  and  military  stores  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  and  by  the  continual  passage  of  troops  to  and  fro,  being  in  excellent 
order.  My  companion  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  IdsUed,  which 
was  fought  in  July  last,  and,  as  at  about  six  miles  from  Schleswig,  the 
chaussee  crosses  the  scene  of  action,  1  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  field.  Several  other  Danish  military  men 
here  joined  us,  among  whom  was  a  cavalry  officer  who  bore  an  honour- 
able scar  as  a  token  of  his  having  been  actively  engaged  upon  the 
memorable  occasion.  The  country  is  very  much  uncultivated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  battle  field,  and  consists  principally  of  heath, 
intersected  with  marshes  and  bogs,  so  that  no  large  body  of  cavalry  could 
possibly  manoeuvre,  the  features  of  the  ground  undulating  gently.  The 
earthen  parapets  of  the  batteries  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
Schleswig- Hoi steiners  near  the  edge  of  the  wood  where  they  attempted 
to  make  a  last  stand,  and  from  both  of  which  they  were  gallantly  driven 
by  the  Danes  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  were  still  in  existence  ,*  and 
at  the  village  of  Ovre  Stolk,  where  the  conflict  was  said  to  have  been  very 
severe,  we  saw  the  blackened  remnants  of  several  cottages  that  had  been 
burnt  to  the  ground  ;  these,  with  a  few  bullet  marks  in  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  composing  the  hamlet  of  Jdsted,  and  numberless  ends  of  paper 
cartridges  strewed  over  the  whole  field,  were  the  only  evidences  of  the 
strife  then  remaining. 

The  result  of  the  above  battle  having  been  the  possession  and  occupa- 
tion by  the  Danes  of  the  town,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Duchy 
of  Schleswig,  and  they  being  strictly  prohibited  by  political  circum- 
stances from  crossing  the  river  Eider,  which  is  the  boundary  between 
that  Duchy  and  HcTstein,  their  present  tactics  are  essentially  defensive, 
as  will  be  explained  subsequently  more  fully.  They  therefore  estab- 
lished their  head-quarters  at  Schleswig  after  the  battle,  and  cantoned 
the  greater  part  of  their  army  in  the  town  and  in  the  villages  adjacent ; 
no  labour  or  pains  having  been  spared  to  increase  by  artificial  means 
the  natural  strength  of  the  position  thus  occupied.  The  Dannewerk  or 
old  Danish  wall,  said  to  have  been  constructed  nearly  1000  years  ago 
for  purposes  of  defence,  was  again  converted  to  its  original  destination, 
being  repaired  where  required,  and  rebuilt  with  such  improvements  and 
additions  as  modern  science  and  experience  suggested,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  apply  them.  Several  redoubts  and  other  works  had  been 
thrown  up  besides,  and  the  lakes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  had 
been  taken  advantage  of,  so  as  to  contribute  very  materially  to  the 
strength  of  the  lines.  Every  hedge  and  bank  for  some  distance  in  front 
of  the  most  advanced  works  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the 
country  completely  cleared,  so  that  an  approaching  enemy  would  be  en- 
tirely exposed ;  one  or  two  very  small  hamlets  alone  having  been 
spared  up  to  the  last  possible  moment,  from  motives  of  humanity. 

The  Danish  line  extends  from  Eckenforde  upon  the  east,  by  Mis- 
sunde,  along  the  north  of  the  Slien  to  Schleswig,  which  is  their  central 
position ;  thence  by  Hollingstedt  along  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Treen  to  Friederichstadt,  and  from  this  town  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Eider  to  Tonning  on  the  west,  which  is  their  extreme  right. 
The  whole  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  north  of  this  line  is  in  possession 
of  the  Danes ;  that  part  of  the  Duchy  to  the  southward  between  that 
line  and  the  Eider  river  is  in  possession  of  the  Schleswig- Holstein  army, 
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except  just  that  small  portion  between  the  town  of  Schleswig  and  the 
village  of  Krop,  where  the  advanced  posts  of  both  armies  are  imme- 
diately opposite  to  one  another.  It  is  in  the  space  above  alluded  to, 
between  the  Danish  line  and  the  Eider,  that  the  Danes  alone  could 
offer  a  battle,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  under  what  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, as  their  opponents  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Rendsborg,  and  of  the  river  Eider  in  their  rear  ;  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  70,000  men  would  be  requisite  to  attack  Rendsborg  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  and  the  Danes,  as  before  stated,  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  crossing  the  Eider,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  successful  en- 
gagement they  would  be  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory,  and  in  case 
of  defeat  there  would  be  the  risk  of  losing  the  strong  position  of 
Schleswig,  and  great  part  perhaps  of  the  Duchy. 

The  position  at  Eckenforde  is  very  weak,  and  is  only  occupied  by  the 
Danes  with  a  small  land  force,  a  frigate,  and  a  steamer,  as  a  post  of  ob- 
servation. The  inhabitants,  however,  of  the  town  being  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  Schleswig*  Holsteiners,  the  Danes  have  declared  their  in- 
tention, in  the  event  of  their  being  attacked  in  force,  of  immediately 
setting  fire  to  the  place  and  embarking  the  troops,  for  which  the  neces- 
sary preparations  are  kept  in  readiness.  At  Hollingstedt  a  very  effectual 
present  protection  is  afforded  by  a  large  artificial  inundation  of  the 
river  Treen,  which  extends  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  whole  way  to 
Friederichstadt. 

Upon  the  28th  September,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  in 
company  with  Prince  Ferdinand,  visited  Schleswig,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  army,  and  I  was  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded,  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  troops  under  arms.  The  rain,  which 
fell  unfortunately  in  torrents  all  day,  rather  marred  the  brilliancy  of 
the  spectacle,  nevertheless  it  was  exceedingly  interesting.  The  batta- 
lions, squadrons,  and  batteries,  were  drawn  up  to  receive  his  Majesty 
at  the  several  points  of  the  position  allotted  to  them  respectively  for  the 
defence ;  and  as  the  King,  who  had  not  seen  his  army  since  the  battle 
of  Idstaed,  rode  up  to  each,  he  thanked  them  for  their  gallant  behaviour 
upon  that  occasion,  and  was  loudly  cheered.  In  the  evening  he  dined 
with  his  Excellency  General  Krogh,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army,  together  with  a  great  number  of  officers ;  just  as  the  company  was 
sitting  down,  a  messenger  came  into  the  room ;  there  was  a  movement 
among  the  principal  Stafi-officers ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
quitted  the  table ;  it  appeared  that  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  had  sud- 
denly shown  a  large  force  near  the  village  of  Krop,  about  half-past  five 
o'clock,  but  eventually  retired,  having  merely  made  a  demonstration. 
The  King  left  Schleswig  in  the  evening  to  return  to  Flensberg. 

Upon  the  29th  September,  firing,  as  of  heavy  ordnance,  was  heard  at 
Schleswig,  in  the  direction  of  Friederichstadt,  distant  about  twenty- 
three  English  miles,  more  particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day; 
and  towards  evening  reports  were  circulated  in  the  town  of  Schleswig, 
that  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  were  making  a  determined  attack  upon 
that  place ;  about  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.  these  reports  were  confirmed,  and 
a  battalion  of  infantry,  600  strong,  received  orders  to  start  forthwith 
for  Friederichstadt.  They  were  under  arms  immediately ;  the  men 
marching  to  their  national  air,  "  Den  tapper  Soldat,"*  which  they  sang 
•  The  Brave  Soldier. 
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in  chorus  together  with  very  good  effect  on  their  way  through  the  town. 
Upon  the  following  morning  the  weather  was  exceedingly  unfavour- 
able, the  rain  falling  in  torrents ;  but  it  moderated  towards  the  forenoon, 
and  I  left  Schleswig  on  horseback  for  Friederichstadt,  accompanied  by 
an  orderly  Dragoon :  we  did  not  understand  one  another  very  well,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  a  good  map  which  I  carried  with  me,  we  arrived 
there  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anything  worse  than  the  state  of  the  cross  roads,  from  the  in- 
cessant rain,  and  the  unusual  amount  of  traffic  upon  them. 

The  town  of  Friederichstadt  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Eider, 
between  that  river  and  the  Treen,  and  has  been  occupied  by  the  Danes 
since  the  battle  of  Idstcd.  The  dykes  upon  the  east,  south,  and  south* west 
of  the  town,  have  been  converted  into  defensive  works ;  a  well  constructed 
redoubt,  with  wet  ditches,  and  having  its  gorge  protected  by  a  double  row 
of  palisades,  and  two  block-houses,  has  been  thrown  up  across  the  great 
chaussee,  leading  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  Eider,  along  the  centre 
of  the  marsh  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  a  blinded  battery  was  likewise 
constructed  upon  this  chaussee,  in  advance  of  the  redoubt.  A  house 
between  the  chaussee  and  the  Eider  dyke,  was  also  intrenched  and  occu- 
pied, so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  advanced  work.  The  works  upon  the  south- 
west of  the  town  were  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  none  of  the  defences 
were  ever  calculated  to  resist  heavy  artillery.  The  town  is  protected  on 
the  north  by  the  Treen,  which,  us  before  stated,  has  been  artificially 
enlarged  into  an  extensive  inundation,  the  country  to  the  north  of  this 
river  and  to  the  westward  of  the  town  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
Danes.  The  garrison  consisted  in  the  first  instance  of  1450  men,  with 
fix  pieces  of  field  artillery,  four  six-pounder  and  two  twelve-pounder 
howitzers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Helgesen,  a  Norwegian  by 
birth,  who  had  served  in  the  Prussian  army  at  Waterloo,  and  who  has 
earned  for  himself  a  name  that  will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  Danes, 
and  by  those  interested  in  this  war,  for  the  gallant  defence  he  made  upon 
this  occasion.  Upon  the  27th  September,  the  Schleswig- Holsteiners 
commenced  establishing  themselves  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
immediately  opposite  the  town,  and  under  cover  of  the  dyke,  where  they 
constructed  a  battery  of  heavy  ordnance.  Upon  the  morning  of  the 
29th  they  opened  their  fire  from  this  battery  and  likewise  from  some 
guns  placed  upon  the  chaussee  before  mentioned,  leading  from  the  east  of 
the  town.  The  town  itself  was  considerably  damaged  by  their  fire, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  houses  having  been  more  or  less  destroyed,  and 
several  of  the  inhabitants  being  killed  and  wounded,  but  they  did  not 
make  much  impression  upon  the  defences,  except  upon  the  south-east  side 
immediately  opposite  the  heavy  battery,  at  which  point  they  attempted 
two  assaults  upon  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  On  riding  into  the  town  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  it 
presented  a  very  desolate  appearance.  I  asked  which  was  the  best  hotel, 
and  a  house  was  pointed  out  to  me  with  every  pane  of  glass  destroyed, 
the  walls  and  roof  riddled  with  shot,  and  the  crockery,  glass,  and  furni* 
ture  smashed  to  atoms.  This  did  not  appear  to  afford  comfortable  accom- 
modation, for  either  man  or  horse,  so  I  moved  on  to  the  principal  square, 
where  I  found  another  hotel,  which  was  occupied  by  the  commandant 
and  his  staff,  but  they  made  room  for  me  very  kindly,  and  I  was  much 
better  off  than  could  be  expected  under  such  circumstances. 
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1  was  shown  round  the  defences  by  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  the  only 
officer  of  that  corps  who  was  then  in  the  place,  and  who  displayed  much 
energy  and  intelligence.  The  damage  done  to  the  works  by  the  enemy's 
fire  on  the  previous  day  had  been  repaired  during  the  night ;  during  this 
afternoon,  however,  and  the  succeeding  night,  they  contented  themselves 
with  merely  firing  a  shell  or  two  occasionally  into  the  town.  At  about  8 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  October  they  commenced  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade from  the  battery  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Eider,  and  I  then  went  up 
into  the  tower  of  one  of  the  churches,  from  whence  I  had  an  excellent  view 
of  their  operations.  There  were  six  heavy  guns  and  four  mortars  in  the 
above  battery.  Towards  10  o'clock  the  battalion  of  infantry,  which  had 
left  Schleswig  upon  the  evening  of  the  29th,  marched  into  the  town; 
about  the  same  time,  also,  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  established  four  or 
five  guns  upon  the  Eider  dyke,  about  1000  yards  from  the  town,  one 
gun  upon  the  chaussee,  and  four  more  between  the  chaussee  and  dyke  ; 
they  also  threw  out  a  line  of  skirmishers  in  advance  of,  and  upon  both 
flanks  of  these  guns,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  large  battery,  they 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  their  object  being  apparently  to  destroy  the 
defences  upon  the  east  of  the  town.  The  fire,  however,  was  by  no  means 
effectual ;  1  observed  that  very  few  shots  struck  the  works,  and  I  did  not 
see  many  casualties  occur.  Almost  nil  their  shells  burst  too  high,  and 
many  shots  fell  into  the  Treen  beyond  the  town.  The  garrison,  having 
such  a  weak  force  of  artillery,  scarcely  replied  at  all  to  the  enemy's  fire, 
the  men  keeping  under  cover  as  much  as  possible,  and  only  exchanging 
a  few  shots  occasionally  with  the  skirmishers. 

Notwithstanding  the  cannonade,  the  gallant  commandant  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  duties  of  hospitality ;  1  had  the  honour  of  breakfast- 
ing with  him  about  half- past  ten  o'clock ;  and  later  in  the  day,  he  sent 
me  a  note  while  1  was  in  my  position  at  the  top  of  the  church  tower, 
inviting  me  to  come  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  saying  that  he  thought  the 
enemy  was  only  amusing  himself ;  and  the  coolness  with  which  he  re- 
ceived the  reports  from  his  officers  of  the  enemy's  movements,  inspired 
great  confidence.     Towards  half-post  three  in  the  afternoon,  three 
Schleswig- Holstein  gun-boats  appeared  coming  round  a  bend  of  the 
river  immediately  above  the  town  ;  the  cannonade  now  became  heavier 
than  ever,  bodies  of  troops  were  also  observed  collecting  upon  the  Eider 
dyke  and  upon  the  chaussee,  apparently  with  intention  of  assaulting 
the  place  when  the  gun-boats  should  come  up.    It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned  that  after  the  partial  destruction  of  the  town  upon  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, the  Commandant  allowed  all  the  women  and  children  to  quit 
the  town  who  chose  to  do  so,  taking  with  them  such  of  their  effects  as 
remained  undemolished,  and  which  could  be  easily  transported,  and 
many  of  them  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege :  the  male  inhabitants 
were  retained  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  fires  which  were  bursting 
out  constantly  from  the  effect  of  the  bombardment.    The  few  poor 
creatures  that  had  remained  behind  were  now  huddled  together  in  the 
church  for  shelter  from  the  cannonade,  as  the  shot  and  shells  were  fall- 
ing outside  in  all  directions ;  on  the  floor  of  the  same  church  were  like- 
wise deposited  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  slain,  there 
having  been  no  time  for  burial ;  among  these  were  many  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holsteiners, who  had  fallen  outside  the  place  in  the  assault  of  the 
29th,  and  a  ghastly  pile  literally  of  limbs  and  of  different  mangled 
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parts  of  the  human  frame,  which  had  been  picked  up  after  the  repulse 
of  the  assaulting  columns ;  the  Danes  having  allowed  them  to  approach 
quite  close  before  opening  their  fire  upon  them,  which  they  did  with 
grape  and  canister,  with  what  effect  the  above  testified.  The  living 
and  the  dead  were  here  collected  together  in  mournful  propinquity.  The 
Schleswig-Holsteiners  did  not,  however,  attempt  an  assault  upon  this 
occasion,  as  was  expected  ;  but  there  was  a  report  current  afterwards, 
said  to  have  originated  with  some  prisoners  who  were  taken  near 
Schleswig  upon  the  following  day,  that  such  had  been  their  intention, 
but  that  there  was  some  difficulty  about  one  of  the  battalions.  They 
continued  their  fire  during  the  whole  of  the  next  three  days,  and  from 
several  pieces  of  artillery  in  addition  to  those  already  named,  latterly 
with  hot  shot  and  fire-balls.  At  six  p.  m.  on  the  4th  October,  they 
assaulted  the  place  at  four  different  points  with  seven  battalions,  and 
were  eventually  repulsed  at  eleven  p.  m.,  with  immense  loss,  and  they 
shortly  after  withdrew  entirely  from  before  the  place.  The  total  Danish 
loss  during  the  siege,  was,  according  to  the  best  information,  about  300 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  during  the 
assaults  of  the  29th  September  and  4th  October,  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween 1,450  and  1,600,  including  two  officers  and  thirty  men  who 
were  taken  prisoners  upon  the  night  of  the  4th  October. 

Considering  the  slight  nature  of  the  defences  of  the  place,  the  large 
force  of  artillery  employed  by  the  enemy,  and  that  the  garrison  was 
under  arms  and  exposed  for  seven  days  and  nights  consecutively  to  an 
incessant  fire,  without  the  slightest  shelter,  in  a  small  town,  the  build- 
ings of  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  that  they  further  success- 
fully resisted  three  assaults,  and  that  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  were 
eventually  obliged  to  abandon  the  attack,  I  think  that  this  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gallant  defences  on  re- 
cord. It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  previous  to  the  bombardment,  the 
inhabitants  of  Fricderichstadt  were  all  strong  partizans  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners,  in  proof  of  which  the  Commandant  showed  me  a  large 
quantity  of  pikes  which  had  been  found  concealed  in  the  town,  and  with 
which  it  was  intended  to  arm  the  peasantry  against  the  Danes.  So  that 
the  Commander  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  attacking  force  ought  to 
have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  procuring  any  information  he  might 
have  required  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  or  position  of  the  works  thrown 
up  for  the  defence  of  the  town. 

The  signal  failure  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  operation,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  two  causes ;  first,  to  the  very  indifferent  practice  of  their  ar- 
tillery ;  and  secondly,  to  the  remarkable  coolness  and  resolution  of  the 
garrison.  As  the  war,  however,  is  not  yet  terminated,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  auy  explanation  as  to  how  in  all  possibility  a  different  result  might 
have  been  obtained.    But  the  lesson  was  an  excellent  one  altogether. 

1  was  much  struck  during  the  whole  of  my  visit  with  the  orderly  % 
and  respectful  demeanour  of  all  the  Danish  soldiers,  and  can  say  lite- 
rally, that  I  did  not  see  one  case  of  drunkenness,  or  even  of  delinquency , 
during  the  time  1  was  with  the  army,  although  I  rode  repeatedly  through 
all  the  villages  and  cantonments,  and  although  I  resided  in  the  town 
of  Schleswig,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  quartered. 
Doubtless  there  were  some  cases,  but  they  must  have  been  very 
few,  or  I  think  they  would  have  come  under  my  observation ;  a  great 
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kindliness  of  feeling  also  existed  between  the  officers  and  soldiers.  I 
was  assured  by  all  the  officers  with  whom  I  conversed,  that  the  men 
were  singularly  docile  and  intelligent,  yet  at  the  same  time  most  reso- 
lute before  the  enemy,  and  that  they  exhibited  great  confidence  in  their 
officers  and  in  their  bayonets ;  that  they  shewed  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity  in  the  obedience  of  all  orders,  and  that  a  kind  word  recon- 
ciled them  to  any  danger,  hardship,  or  trouble.  Certainly  everything  I 
saw  tended  to  confirm  this  character,  and  I  remarked  that  their  arms 
were  kept  in  excellent  order.  I  was  further  assured  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  in  the  whole  army  who  could  not  read  and  write,  in  cor- 
roboration of  which  it  was  stated  to  me  that  upwards  of  20,000  letters 
were  received  by  the  post  daily  for  the  soldiers.  The  horses  of  the 
Cavalry  and  Artillery  are  not  large,  but  they  are  strong,  active,  clean- 
limbed in  most  instances,  and  in  very  good  condition.  In  the  stables 
of  one  Cavalry  regiment  which  I  visited,  and  where  there  were  nearly 
500  horses,  there  was  only  one  case  of  sore  back. 

The  Commissariat  is  very  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  men  were  all 
in  excellent  spirits.  Although  the  weather  was  bad  and  they  were 
much  exposed,  they  suffered  but  little,  about  ten  per  cent,  only  being  in 
hospital  and  half  of  these  were  wounded.  The  uniform  of  the  whole 
army,  which  is  blue  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  Light  In- 
fantry battalion,  who  wear  dark  green,  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
soldierlike;  the  frock  coat  being  universally  adopted.  The  soldier's 
knapsacks  are  of  seal  skin,  and  much  after  the  Prussian  pattern.  The 
inutility  and  inconvenience  of  any  expensive  display  in  dress  was  made 
apparent  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  consequence  of  the  excellent 
practice  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  marksmen,  the  officers  were  obliged 
to  restrict  themselves  to  the  simplest  possible  ornament ;  a  very  small 
gold  cord  on  each  shoulder,  with  stars  to  mark  the  distinctions  of  rank ; 
the  general  and  superior  officers  alone  wearing  a  very  slight  em- 
broidery on  the  collar. 

In  concluding  this  little  narrative  I  would  state,  that,  having  experi- 
enced the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness  from  all  the  officers  of  the 
Danish  army,  more  particularly  from  those  of  the  corps  du  genie  and  of 
the  etat-Major,  for  which  I  bee  to  tender  my  very  best  acknowledgments, 
I  ha ve  studiously  avoided  making  any  disclosures  as  to  the  numbers  or 
disposition  of  the  troops,  as  the  publication  of  any  statement  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  army  would  be  but  an  indifferent  return 
for  the  liberality  with  which  I  was  treated 

Note.— This  memoir  was  written  early  in  last  December,  when  there  waa 
no  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Denmark  and  the  Duchies. 
The  publication  of  it  has  been  delayed  until  now  from  accidental  circum- 
stances. 

A.  & 


THE  ARMY  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 
(Concluded  from  No.  267,  page  190.) 
"  Well,  for  all  that,  I  have  cleared  away  some  of  the  clouds  which  hung 
so  heavily  around  my  ancient  roof-tree,  and  saved  those  magnificent  oaks 
you  admired.  You  are  welcome;  the  more  so,  that  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
permitted  me  this  opportunity  of  offering  you  some  courtesy  and  hos» 
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pitality  after  my  rough  salutation.  So  you  must  remain  with  us  for 
the  night ;  I  will  send  over  to  C — ,  for  your  requirements.  You  will 
amuse  my  sick  child  with  an  account  of  our  little  skirmish  in  the  turnip 
Held,  and  I  will  make  the  amende  honorable,  by  setting  before  you  a  bot- 
tle of  old  port,  such  as  I  fancy  you  will  not  taste,  even  in  the  country 
from  whence  it  came. 

"  True,  I  had  heard  of  this  eccentric  lord,  for  so  he  was  denominated. 
In  the  language  of  the  world,  he  was  harsh  and  ungenerous,  and  I  had 
listened  and  believed — that  is,  I  had  never  given  myself  the  trouble— hav- 
ing no  particular  motive — to  enquire  whether  he  really  was  or  was  not 
the  character  generally  asserted ;  enough,  that  he  was  said  to  be  parsi- 
monious and  eccentric— what  cared  the  world  that  his  eccentricity  was 
high  principle,  his  parsimony  an  honourable  high-minded  endeavour  to 
retrieve  his  noble  fortune,  squandered  by  spendthrift  ancestors.  Most 
agreeably,  therefore,  was  I  surprised  to  And  myself  in  the  society  of  one 
of  the  most  courteous  and  highly  cultivated  of  men.  Brief  in  his 
manner,  truly,  but  most  gentle  and  amiable,  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  daughters,  the  most  loving  and  affectionate  of  parents.  In  fact,  he 
waa  a  widower.  His  only  son,  to  whom  he  appeared  much  attached, 
was  secretary  to  an  Embassy.  His  daughters,  stiU  under  the  charge  of 
a  governess,  he  literally  idolized." 

Here  the  gallant  officer  stopt  in  his  recital,  and  appeared  literally  to 
shrink,  as  if  some  inward  pang  shot  through  his  heart.  Recovering 
himself,  and  turning  towards  his  friend  the  Colonel,  he  apologised  that 
hitter  memories  of  the  past  should  thus  unman  him. 

"  Proceed,  dear  friend,"  added  Molyneux ;  I  am  interested  in  all 
things  with  which  you  are  connected,  and  am  greatly  anxious  to  hear 
the  sequel  of  your  tale." 

«  Be  it  so.  We  stood  on  the  top  of  a  noble  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
a  handsome  ancient  portico  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  We  then  entered 
a  splendid  lofty  hall,  entirely  fitted  up  with  ancient  carved  oak ;  while 
various  suits  of  ancient  armour,  and  banners,  worn  and  gained  by  his 
ancestors  in  the  wars,  decorated  the  sides ;  from  thence  we  entered  a 
superb  library,  filled  with  ancient  and  modern  literature.  €  And  now/ 
said  my  host,  <  I  will  prove,  without  further  apology,  that  1  take  you  no 
longer  for  a  poacher,  by  introducing  you  to  those  who  are  dearer  to  me 
than  life/  With  this,  he  opened  a  double  door,  and  I  witnessed  a  scene 
— which  as  long  as  life  remains  (possibly  it  may  be  only  a  few  short 
hours,  with  God's  will,  many  long  years),  will  never  be  erased  from  the 
memory  of  the  past 

"  Though  the  season  was  winter,  the  sun  shone  cheerfully  into  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  yet  thoroughly  bright  and  cosy  rooms  I  ever  beheld. 
The  furniture  was  by  no  means  costly,  or  the  apartment  elaborately  de- 
corated, yet  all  was  there  that  was  befitting  the  position  and  habits  of 
those  who  made  it  their  accustomed  dwelling-place.  So  far  as  the  apart- 
ment is  concerned,  therefore,  I  will  only  name  that  the  walls  were  of  a 
pale  pea-green,  enriched  by  a  beading  of  broad  gold,  while  in  the  win- 
dows stood  large  baskets  of  Camillas  in  full  bloom,  as  also  hyacinths 
and  roses  ,*  which,  notwithstanding  the  period  of  the  year,  had  been  pro- 
vided from  the  hothouses  with  affectionate  care.  So  much  for  the 
apartment,  dear  Molyneux.  Now  for  the  inmates,  then  a  more  impor- 
tant question  to  me ;  now  all  that  makes  life  dear.    Seated  by  the  fire- 
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place  in  an  ancient  arm-chair,  the  tapestry  of  which  was  beautifully 
worked  by  her  clearly  beloved  pupils,  sat  a  lady,  somewhat  past  the 
meridian  of  life — indeed  her  hair  was  partially  grey — but  her  counte- 
nance was  strongly  marked  by  intellect  combined  with  the  most  gentle 
of  human  smiles.  She  rose  as  we  entered,  when  the  Peer  with  much 
humour,  evidently  gratified  at  finding  his  daughter  far  better,  said  with 
kindness,  'Here,  my  good  lady,  is  a  young  gentleman  whom  I  detected  in 
the  very  act  of  poaching  on  my  estate,  in  the  most  barefaced  manner.  I 
have,  therefore,  conducted  him  here  with  the  stolen  property  actually 
found  on  his  person.  1  leave  him  in  your  charge ;  pray  make  him  known 
to  your  pets,  while  1  write  out  a  charge  for  his  committal ;  and  as  I  am 
not  hard-hearted,  I  will,  in  the  meantime,  order  some  refreshment — per- 
haps give  him  a  night's  rest — eccentric  old  skin-flint,  as  the  world  pro- 
nounces me ! '  And  with  this  he  left  the  room,  laughing ;  while  Miss 
Wilson,  for  such  was  her  name,  dear  woman,  courteously  introduced  me 
to  her  two  sweet  girls.  Picture  to  yourself,  Colonel,  if  so  be  you  can 
— while  here  we  bivouac  on  these  wild  Spanish  mountains,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  host  of  armed  warriors — that  happy  sunny  room, 
the  windows  of  which  looked  towards  the  south,  over  a  beautifui^errace 
garden,  and  thence  over  a  wide-spreading  lake,  the  borders  of  which 
were  in  many  parts  overhung  with  luxuriant  trees ;  beyond  it  varied 
wood  and  park  land,  with  a  rich  luxuriant  vale  in  the  distance.  In  view 
of  one  of  these  windows  so  as  to  enjoy  the  noble  prospect,  yet  suffi- 
ciently near  to  obtain  warmth  from  the  bright  blase  of  a  wood  fire,  reclined 
on  a  sofa,  the  invalid  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  — ,  and  now  my  own 
beloved  wife,  alone,  in  England,  save  the  presence  of  one  dear  friend, 
while  I,  a  few  hours  hence,  must  prepare  to  meet  yon  gallant  enemy  in 
victory  or  death.  Having  told  you  this,  you  may  well  believe  my 
anxiety,  and  pardon  my  dejection." 

"  Pardon  you  ?  indeed  1  do ;  and  well,  full  well,  do  I  enter  into  all 
your  feelings.  But  why,  alas !  why  have  you  never  previously  in- 
formed me  of  all  this  ?  Have  I  not  been  your  steady  friend  for  years  ? 
Secrets,  I  fancied,  we  had  none  between  us ;  and  yet  till  this  hour  I 
was  never  aware  you  were  married ;  though,  1  confess,  there  have  been 
moments  when  the  sadness  of  your  countenance  has  led  me  to  suspect 
your  heart  was  not  at  ease." 

<(  Well,  I  shall  hope  for  your  pardon  when  1  have  laid  my  heart  bare 
before  you,  and  having  done  so  I  fear  not  your  sympathy  or  your  con- 
tinued friendship,  though  you  may  condemn  me.  The  lovely  being,  now 
so  inestimably  dear  to  my  heart,  reclined  on  the  sofa.  I  must  confess  to 
you  she  was  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  graceful  of  women.  At  the 
period  to  which  I  allude,  she  had  not  numbered  seventeen  years,  and 
feebleness,  caused  by  severe  though  temporary  illness,  had  given  to  her 
whole  appearance  a  degree  of  feminine  delicacy  which  I  never  before 
or  since  have  seen  equalled  or  surpassed.  I  speak  in  all  confidence  to 
you,  Molyneux,  and,  recollect,  I  am  alluding  to  our  first  meeting.  Her 
small  and  well-formed  head  was  supported  by  cushions,  around  which 
clustered  a  profusion  of  beautiful  golden  hair,  carefully  arranged,  large 
blue,  speaking  eyes,  which  beamed  with  intelligence  notwithstanding 
indisposition ;  indeed  her  whole  countenance,  though  almost  child-like, 
was  charming  in  general  expression.  Thus  she  reclined,  with  her 
beautiful,  well- formed  little  foot  peeping  from  beneath  the  many- . 
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coloured  shawl  which  was  cast  over  her  delicate  form,  laughing  joy- 
ously at  the  account  I  gave  of  my  lucky  proceeding.   Alas !  Molyneux, 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  for  that  precious  being  I  had  never 
poached.  ^  On  a  stool  at  her  side  sat  her  eldest  sister,  in  all  respects, 
save  in  mind  and  heart,  a  total  reverse  in  form  and  feature.    Her  hair 
was  raven  black,  braided  over  a  forehead  white  as  alabaster,  with  clear, 
sparkling,  and  brilliant  dark  eyes ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  form 
of  a  queen  and  the  heart  of  a  lion.     You  perhaps,  dear  friend,  might 
have  selected  the  eagle ;  my  heart  was  soon  a  slave  to  the  dove.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  two  more  hlghJfciinded,  noble-hearted,  affectionate  girls 
never  existed.    Well  might  a  father,  and  such  a  father,  be  lovingly 
proud  of  such  daughters,  as  were  they  fondly  devoted  to  him ;  and,  oh  ! 
may  God  take  them  into  his  keeping,  bless,  and  protect  them.  But 
the  night  is  advancing,  and  I  have  still  much  to  say.    But,  hark ! 
what  is  that — a  shot  ?    No,  only  my  fevered  imagination.  Well, 
Molyneux,  we  shall  soon  hear  the  whistle  in  reality  be  assured.  But 
to  return  to  my  sad  recollections.    Never  was  a  more  cheerful  evening 
than  that  I  passed  with  the  noble-minded  peer,  his  two  charming 
daughters,  and  their  friend  and  second  mother.    The  father,  happy  in 
the  returning  health  of  his  daughter,  entered  freely  into  conversation, 
and  delighted  us  all  with  his  various  anecdotes,  while  the  eldest, 
daughter  sang  and  played,  and  it  was  not  till  he  pronounced  it  getting^ 
late  for  the  invalid,  that  we  retired  from  that  charming  little  room 
and  its  delightful  society.   Suffice  that  when  I  laid  my  head  on  the 
pillow  of  the  luxurious  bed  prepared  for  me,  it  was  not  to  sleep,  but 
to  think  of  her  with  whom  my  heart  beats  in  unison,  and  the  light  of 
morning  still  found  me  restless  and  unrefreshed.    1  am  no  believer  in 
the  sentiment  of  love  at  first  sight,  neither  with  most  men  would  the 
delicate  Henrietta  have  excited  it.   Still  there  was  a  fascination  about 
her  which  held  my  whole  thoughts  and  senses  enthralled ;  and  passing 
over  the  common  admiration  due  to  her  beautiful  sister,  an  admiration 
which  would  have  been  awarded  her  by  all  men,  I  became  at  once  en- 
slaved by  the  most  impassioned  feelings  for  the  younger.    The  follow- 
ing morning  duty  compelled  me  to  return  early  to  my  quarters,  and  I 
was  not  permitted  to  see  the  sisters.    The  noble  host  joined  me,  how- 
ever, at  breakfast ;  and  after  telling  me  that  his  child  had  passed  a  good 
night,  he  begged  me  to  come  and  shoot  as  often  as  I  liked,  and  added, 
'  Recollect,  though  I  cannot,  or  rather  shall  not,  offer  you  any  festivi- 
ties, you  are  most  welcome  to  join  our  quiet  evenings  in  the  boudoir, 
as  you  did  last  night,  and  that  as  often  as  vou  prefer  our  society  to 

that  of  your  billet,  or  the  gay  inhabitants  of  C  and  the  county. 

But,  I  repeat,  I  shall  never  invite  you ;  come  when  you  will,  and  re- 
main till  you  are  tired  of  us.'  Need  I  tell  you  that  two  days  had 
scarce  elapsed  ere  I  again  found  myself  an  inmate  of  the  Hall,  and 
from  that  time  I  frequently  remained  a  week  without  returning  to  my 

quarters,  passing  my  mornings  in  shooting  with  Lord  ,  or  walking 

and  riding  with  his  lovely  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom  was  daily 
regaining  her  health  end  strength. 

"  You  may  readily  suppose  the  effect  of  these  frequent  and  joyous 
meetings  on  the  hearts  of  two  beings  both  so  young,  with  similar 
tastes  and  habits.  Unrestricted  in  communication,  and  undisturbed  by 
the  society  of  strangers,  we  loved  daily  man  and  more,  in  silence, 
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truly,  probably  for  a  season,  without  believing  that  love  by  either  was 
returned.  But  the  time  came — alas !  too  soon— that  my  detachment 
was  ordered  to  join  the  head-quarters  of  our  regiment,  which  was  se- 
lected for  foreign  service.  And  at  such  a  moment  many  under  the 
same  feelings  would  have  acted  precisely  as  I  did.  I  declared  with 
fervency  the  passionate  love  which  enthralled  me  to  that  beloved  being 
who  so  fully  shared  it.  But  the  burst  of  joy  which  thrilled  through 
both  our  hearts  on  such  knowledge  being  passed — the  wild  dream  of 
happiness  over — the  realities  of  life  shone  forth  on  us  in  all  their  harsh 
outlines.  Her  I  so  fondly  loved  had  barely  completed  her  seventeenth 
year ;  descended  from  the  highest  nobility  of  the  land,  yet  without  for- 
tune ;  beloved  to  adoration  by  an  only  parent,  who  was  as  proud  as  he 
professed  himself  poor;  while  I,  numbering  scarcely  one-and-twenty 
summers,  though  also  claiming  lineage  with  those  denominated  the 
aristocrats  of  the  land,  gloried  in  the  dignity  of  a  Lieutenant's  com- 
mission in  an  expensive  cavalry  regiment,  with  some  few  hundreds  per 
annum  in  addition  to  my  pay  to  support  it  Nevertheless,  although  I 
loved  passionately  the  daughter,  I  highly  esteemed  and  regarded  the 
father;  and  it  was  therefore  decided  between  us  that  I  should  set 
frankly  and  honourably,  and  lay  the  whole  case  before  him.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  never  for  a  moment  allowed  my  spirits  to  fail  me. 
I*  felt  assured  that «  question  of  age  and  fortune  would  be  consi- 
dered; still  I  felt  confident  that  where  the  daughter's  heart  wts 
placed,  there  would  be  the  father's,  and  that  I  should  join  my  regiment 
with  hope  of  gaining  honours  in  the  field  for  her  beloved  sake,  and 
return  with  joy  and  distinction  to  claim  my  betrothed.  With  such 
feelings  at  heart,  the  morning  duties  over,  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
my  leaving  the  town  where  I  had  been  detached,  1  mounted  my  horse, 
and  rode  quietly  to  the  Hall.  Arrived  there,  1  found  the  peer  alone, 
taking  his  accustomed  walk  up  and  down  the  terrace.  He  received  me 
warmly,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  I  had  not  come  to  bid  farewell 
'  The  girls  will  miss  you  much/  he  added, '  and,  indeed,  so  shall  I,  mj 
young  companion.  We  have  had  many  a  pleasant  day's  sport  together, 
since  that  poaching  morning — aye,  and  many  a  pleasant  evening,  too. 
Think  of  us  when  bivouacked  in  the  Peninsula — think  of  us  in  the 
hour  of  glory  and  of  danger.  I  pray  you  may  return  to  us  covered 
with  honour,  and  happy  by  well-merited  promotion*  You  must  let  me 
hear  from  you  when  in  quarters.  We  shall  all  eagerly  follow  the  advance 
of  England's  victorious  army.'  Elated  by  these  kind  words,  I  no 
longer  hesitated ;  but,  having  gratefully  thanked  him  for  his  constant 
kindness,  in  all  honour  I  at  once  laid  bare  my  whole  heart's  feelingi, 
imploring  him  not  to  misjudge  me  or  his  child,  to  give  me  time  to  win 
my  way  to  honour  and  to  fortune,  and  urged  him  to  permit  me  in  his 
presence  to  plight  my  vows,  which,  with  life,  I  should  return — ob,  how 
joyously ! — to  fulfil.  But,  alas  1  dear  friend,  I  must  hasten  to  the  con- 
clusion of  my  tale,  for  already  the  sky  proclaims  that  an  hour  will 
bring  daylight,  and  with  daylight  the  dash  of  arms.  For  you  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  rest ;  for,  recollect,  to  you  is  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  leading  cavalry." 

.  "1  have  no  desire  to  rest,  Grafton ;  believe  me  it  would  be  impossible ;  the 
fate  of  Spain  almost  hangs  on  the  morrow,  and  your  story  has  created  in 
my  breast  sensations  which  have  long  been  unknown  to  me :  the  sequel 
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I  may  suets.  Still,  jour  own  lips  must  tall  the  tale.  Be  it  so— then 
you  shall  know  the  worst." 

No  sooner  had  I  opened  my  heart's  inmost  recesses  to  the  Peer,  who 
had  listened  throughout  without  interrupting  me,  than  he  halted  in 
his  walk,  and  turning  towards  me  with  a  face  distorted  by  passion,  the 
expression  of  which  I  can  never  efface  from  my  memory,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed met— 

"  Sir,  I  have  listened  as  calmly  as  mv  excitement  would  permit,  to  the 
insult  you  have  offered  me.  I  received  you  here,  and  permitted  your 
association  with  my  daughters,  because  I  fancied  an  officer  in  the 
British  army  was  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman ;  you  are  neither — 
you  have  robbed  me  of  the  heart  of  my  beloved  daughter,  and  henceforth 
made  my  home  a  home  of  discontent  and  vexation.  Go,  sir !  and  cross  my 
doors  again  at  your  peril;  never  again  shall  you  behold  the  being 
whom  you  have  had  the  insolence  to  demand  as  your  wife ;  an  honour, 
sir,  which  I  conceive  an  indignity  go,  sir,  from  hence,  ere  my  passion 
overcomes  me,  and  I  direct  my  servants  to  put  you  forth  1 " 

Never  before,  or  since,  have  I  ever  beheld  a  man  so  utterly  overcome 
by  passion,  and  I  have  since  heard  with  regret,  arising  solely  from  a 
jealous  fear  lest  he  should  lose  a  child  he  loved  so  much ;  as  he  also 
declared  when  calm  he  loved  me  well.  But,  alas !  he  took  the  very 
means  to  destroy  the  peace  of  those  most  dear  to  him :  had  he  calmly 
refused  me  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  or  had  he  named  an  absence  of 
ten  years  to  try  my  own  constancy,  I  should  have  blessed  and  esteemed 
him,  but  thus  to  be  driven  from  the  house  in  which  I  had  been  wel* 
corned  almost  as  a  son,  treated  with  indignity,  and  insulted  beyond 
all  bearing.  I  thank  God  I  replied  not  to  the  father  of  my  future  wife, 
nor  did  I  Tift  the  arm  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
stricken  to  the  ground  any  man  from  whose  lips  had  issued  such  vile 
epithets,  but  I  turned — aye  turned,  Molyneux— almost  as  a  coward 
from  his  presence,  sought  my  horse,  mounted  it,  and  rode  back  furiously 
to  my  quarters.  Arrived  there,  I  locked  myself  in  my  room,  and 
placing  my  head  on  my  hands,  wept  like  a  child.  This  burst  of  indig- 
nation over,  I  endeavoured  to  collect  my  thoughts,  but  with  reason  for 
my  aid,  I  saw  nothing  in  my  conduct  but  that  which  was  honourable 
and  delicate,  while  the  passionate  words  of  the  Peer  fell  like  molten 
lead  on  my  brain,  each  drop  burning  with  insult  to  the  core.  Had  I 
loved  less,  I  verily  believe  from  that  moment  I  should  have  ceased  to 
think  of  my  insulter,  or  aught  belonging  to  him ;  indeed,  had  not  my 
heart  been  truly,  devotedly  attached,  so  great  was  my  indignation,  that 
with  the  knowledge  of  how  sincerely  his  daughter  loved  me  in  return,  I 
could  have  stung  him  to  the  quick ;  for,  as  she  subsequently  informed 
me,  my  desertion  would  have  brought  on  a  recurrence  of  her  illness, 
and  probably  her  life  would  have  been  perilled.  Badly  as  you  may  judge 
I  acted,  however,  I  -was  not  so  vile  as  that ;  I  took  measures,  which 
money  can  always  procure,  and  even  his  vigilance  could  not  prevent. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  his  pride  did  not  allow  him  to  fancy  that  any 
man  who  had  been  turned  from  his  door  would  presume  again  to  address 
his  daughter.  I  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Henrietta,  and  just  one 
week  ere  our  regiment  sailed  for  foreign  shores — as  you  may  well 
recollect — I  obtained  leave,  and  was  absent  till  the  very  day  of  our  de- 
parture.  And  why  so?  simply  that  her  last  letter  ran  thus,  or  rather 
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ended  thus  "  Had  you  asked  me,  had  you  pressed  me  to  take  the  step  I 
have  now  determined  to  take  previous  to  that  which  passed  in  your  inter- 
view with  my  parent,  '  much  as  I  love  you,  I  would  never  have  con- 
sented. From  all  that  has  since  passed,  however,  I  am  convinced  I  must 
be  yours  or  die.  I  love  my  father,  but  I  love  you  better ;  and  I  am 
yours  for  ever." 

"  This  was  enough,  she  fled  with  me,  we  were  married ;  and  a  week 
after  that  marriage  I  sailed  from  the  shores  of  England.  It  was  then 
determined,  for  reasons  which,  if  my  life  be  spared,  you  shall  know, 
that  this  marriage  should  not  be  divulged.  And  a  noble-hearted  relation 
received  my  wire,  and  has  been  a  mother  to  her,  who  now  is  a  mother 
herself,  and  knows  all ;  my  heart  felt  in  a  measure  at  ease.  It  is  only 
a  few  days  since,  however,  that  I  have  heard  of  the  Peer's  death  ;  and 
although  I  have  never  since  beheld  him,  in  his  last  hours  he  forgave  me, 
and  has  done  me  justice  to  the  world ;  while  his  daughter  had  the  great 
happiness  of  soothing  his  last  moments.  Now,  dear  Molyneux,  you  can 
sufficiently  judge  of  the  tortures  of  my  heart.  A  streak  of  light  already 
lightens  the  East,  our  time  for  repose  is  short ;  should  it  be  the  will  of 
God  that  I  fall,  be  a  second  father  to  my  child  and  daughter.  You 
will  find  among  my  papers  a  packet,  sealed  and  addressed  to  you  ;  and 
so  may  God  bless  you." 

Molyneux  took  his  friend's  hand,  pressed  it  warmly  and  affectionately, 
and  then  adding,  "  May  God  spare  you,  may  He  spare  us  both.  He  has 
heard  all  you  uttered ;  His  will  be  done.  If  I  live,  your  child 
will  be  my  child — your  wife  my  sister/' 

Scarce  another  hour  had  elapsed  ere  the  blast  of  bugles,  and  the  roll 
of  drums,  awakened  the  resting  multitude.  Oh,  how  difficult  for  him 
to  imagine,  who  has  not  witnessed  such  a  scene.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  armed  men,  some  roused  from  actual  slumber,  others 
starting  from  feverish  repose,  to  assemble  in  battle  array,  before  count- 
less numbers  of  a  gallant  enemy.  How  difficult,  how  utterly  impos- 
sible, even  for  fancy,  to  create  the  mingled  feelings  which  then  rush 
across  many  a  warm  and  noble  heart,  which  in  a  lew  short  hours  may 
cease  to  beat  for  ever.  And  even  now,  it  will  be  my  task  but  briefly 
to  describe  a  gallant  fight  and  glorious  victory,  which  caused  tumultuous 
joy  to  England,  added  additional  laurels  to  the  honour  of  a  noble  chief- 
tain, and  ever  to  be  remembered  honour  to  the  British  arms ;  in  which 
both  Molyneux  and  Grafton  took  so  active  a  part,  the  one  to  end  in 
death,  the  other  to  rise  to  distinction. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  tipped  with  golden  ray  the  height  called 
Nuestra  Senora-de-la-Pena,  a  spot  well  known  to  the  few  gallant  sol- 
diers now  living  who  shared  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Salamanca,  ere 
the  light  troops  under  General  Pakenham,  and  the  4th  Cacadores,  were 
hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  sustaining  with  incomparable  bravery 
their  position  throughout  that  hard-fought  day.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  in  a  simple  tale  like  this,  to  follow  up  the  different  details  of 
an  action  which  modern  historians  have  so  ably  placed  before  the  world. 
Suffice  that,  throughout  the  Peninsular  war,  in  which  the  brilliant 
talents  of  the  commander  were  displayed,  the  British  army  never 
evinced  more  bravery  and  discipline,  or  were  those  talents  of  their 
illustrious  leader  shewn  forth  with  more  brilliancy ;  and  while  it  might 
appear  presumptuous  to  name  or  select  any  single  action  in  which  the 
cavalry  oi  England  more  particularly  displayed  its  valour,  I  know  of 
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none,  not  even  Waterloo,  where  it  more  singularly  distinguished  itself. 
Twice  during  that  glorious  day  did  the  — —  Regiment,  led  on  most 
gallantly  by  Molyneux  and  Grafton,  strike  home  against  the  enemy's 
infantry,  which  they  cut  to  pieces,  and  overthrew.  Indeed,  the  dark- 
ness of  night  overshadowed  the  land  ere  the  victory  was  actually  won. 
And  while  their  regiment,  which  had  taken  so  active  a  part  during  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  had  halted  and  dismounted  for  a  moment,  to  re- 
fresh the  horses  previous  to  joining  in  the  pursuit,  the  hands  of  the 
two  friends  were  once  more  joined  in  a  warm  pressure,  and  without 
uttering  a  word,  their  hearts  implied  the  happiness  they  both  felt  at 
having  escaped  the  fate  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  so  many  of  their 
gallant  comrades.  But  this  joy  was  of  short  duration,  though  another 
night  was  passed  on  the  blood-stained  battle  field.  When  daybreak 
again  appeared,  however,  the  gallant  chief,  having  reinforcements  of 
cavalry,  renewed  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  disco- 
vered near  Le  Serna;  when,  being  attacked  by  two  brigades  of 
dragoons,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  flying,  and  leaving  the 
infantry  to  their  fate.  On  this  occasion  the  gallant  commander  most 
truly  observed,  that  he  had  never  witnessed  a  more  glorious  charge, 
the  whole  of  three  battalions  of  infantry  being  taken  prisoners.  And 
here  I  may  draw  the  veil  over  feats  of  unsurpassed  valour,  with  a 
brief  remark,  that  this  was  the  army  of  Old  England,  when  such  men 
as  I  have  named  drew  their  swords  for  their  country,  whose  people  now 


men  ;  yet  who,  at  the  moment  of  excitement,  and  feelings  of  security, 
from  the  knowledge  that  our  army  was  so  manned  and  so  officered, 
would  have  showered  untold  honours  on  their  heads.  Their  time  may 
come  again,  and  then,  those  who  are  the  first  to  abolish  and  to  insult 
will  be  also  the  first  to  cringe  and  to  eulogize*  But  in  that  last,  ever- to- 
be  remembered  charge  of  British  cavalry,  a  charge  led  by  men  whose 
peaceful  homes  were  as  dear  to  them,  and  whose  horror  of  war  was  as 
hateful  to  them,  when  not  actually  called  on  to  perform  gallant  deeds 
for  their  country  and  the  throne,  and  far  more  so,  than  two-thirds  of 
those  who,  with  revolutionary  feelings  at  their  hearts,  speak  peace 
with  their  lips,  the  gallant  Grafton  fell,  struck  by  a  fatal  bul- 
let, wounded  unto  death,  almost  the  last  shot  fired  on  that  glorious 
battle  field.  His  hand  ceased  to  hold  the  reins;  with  words  of  kindness 
on  his  lips  to  some  poor  trooper  who  passed  him,  wounded,  he  died-— died 
as  many  gallant  soldiers  desire  to  die— on  the  battle-field  of  victory. 
Bitter  and  sad  were  the  feelings  of  his  friend  Molyneux,  but  he  acted 
as  a  true  friend  will  act  under  such  circumstances;  he  saw  the  body  of 
his  much  loved  comrade  laid  beneath  the  sod.  And  then  as  far  as 
possible,  the  excitement  of  a  victory,  and  a  moving  army,  happily  for 
him,  not  allowing  him  at  the  moment  to  dwell  too  much  on  this  sad 
scene,  endeavoured  to  undertake  the  painful  task  allotted  to  him ;  he 
sought  for  the  sealed  documents  addressed  to  him,  and  therein  found  a 
more  detailed  account  than  that  had  been  spoken  by  the  lips  of  his 
friend  ere  the  night  of  battle.  He  then  prepared  himself  for  the  more 
painful  task  of  making  known  the  loss  of  him  so  dear  to  her,  over  whom 
he  was  now  the  sworn  brother  and  guardian.  A  sad  task  at  any  time, 
but  doubly  so  to  a  soldier  unaccustomed  to  such  acts,  and  that  he  who 
had  fallen  had  been  through  life  his  friend.   But  even  the  duty  of 
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letter  writing  would  have  been  but  light  to  that  which  he  had  now  to 
perform.  I  have  named  that  Lord  — ,  father  of  Mrs.  Grafton,  had  re- 
cently died.  He  had  previously  however  done  her  ample  justice,  and 
instead  of  being  restricted  in  means,  the  found  herself  possessed  of  aa 
ample  fortune.   A  letter,  apprising  her  husband  of  all  these  facts,  «*• 

fither  with  her  determination  to  proceed  to  Spain  (a  determination 
believe  to  be  by  no  means  singular,  even  as  regards  women  of  the 
most  delicate  nurture  and  birth,  during  the  late  war ;  but  what  will 
women  of  firm  minds  not  do  when  they  really  love  ?),  had  not  reached 
the  army  till  after  his  death. 

It  was  therefore  to  the  utter  consternation  and  affliction  of  Colonel 
Molyneux  that  he  was  one  morning  apprised  of  the  arrival  at  head* 
quarters,  of  a  lady  and  her  infant  child,  a  daughter,  accompanied 
solely  by  two  servants ;  the  description  was  such  as  at  once  induced  him 
to  make  inquiries,  inquiries  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  widow 
of  his  friend.  I  shall  pass  over  that  scene ;  there  may  be  some  now 
living  who  can  judge  of  its  bitterness  to  the  noble  and  the  brave.  I 
must  pass  on  to  later  days,  and  shew  how  nobly  and  how  truly  the 
Colonel  acted  in  memory  of  his  departed  friend,  whose  widow  he  found 
to  be  all,  and  more,  in  heart,  mind,  and  personal  appearance,  than  even 
the  biassed  mind  of  love  had  depicted;  enough,  that  in  later  years,  the 
beautiful  young  girl,  with  whom  the  General  had  been  discovered  play- 
ing at  hide  and  seek,  as  mentioned  in  the  early  portion  of  these  pages, 
was  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Grafton.  Suffice  that  the  lad  who  en- 
tered his  library,  elated  at  the  success  of  his  examination  at  Sandhurst, 
was  even  the  son  of  that  fair  girl,  who,  ere  Bhe  had  numbered  nine- 
teen years,  had  been  a  mother ;  and  was,  like  her  once  sweet  parent,  a 
widow  in  her  earliest  womanhood.  And  General  Molyneux  had  re- 
mained, with  all  his  qualities,  and  all  his  distinctions,  and  all  his 
worldly  advantages,  a  bachelor;  and  why?  That  the  love  which 
Henrietta  Grafton  vowed  in  the  halls  of  her  fathers,  the  love  for  which 
she  sacrificed  for  a  time  home  and  fortune,  was  buried  with  him  to  whom 
it  was  given,  on  the  blood-stained  battle  field.  When  again  and  agiaa 
pressed,  year  after  year,  to  give  to  him,  who  had  so  truly  vowed  to  protect 
her,  the  right  before  God's  altar,  her  reply  was  ever  thus.  t€  You 
have  all  the  love  I  have  now  to  give ;  my  deep,  untiring  gratitude  and 
affection.  Ask  me  no  more.  The  shot  that  slew  my  noble  husband, 
deprived  me  of  power  to  love  again/'  So  the  gallant  officer  has  gone 
through  life,  loving  the  remembrance  of  his  friend,  and  bestowing  that 
love  on  two  generations.    There  is  an  old  song  which  says — 

"  The  most  gallant  id  war  are  the  truest  and  noblest  in  love.'* 

And  so  I  have  generally  found  it  to  be  the  case  among  the  veterans  of 
the  British  army  as  it  was.  And  now  a  few  brief  comments  on  the  Bri- 
tish army  as  it  is,  and  I  have  done.  It  Is  not  many  months  since  that 
I  entered  the  square  of  a  cavalry  barrack  in  the  south-west  of  England. 
As  I  approached  the  mess-room  to  make  some  inquiries  in  reference  to  an 
officer  I  believed  to  be  there  quartered,  I  observed  two  most  gentlemanly 
young  men,  or  I  should  rather  say  lads,  sitting  on  the  steps,  in  animated 
conversation.  As  I  came  nearer,  I  at  once  discovered  that  one  was  Cecil 
Grafton,  as  I  had  met  him  before.  We  mutually  recognised  one  another*  and 
he  introduced  me  to  his  friend,  who  was  none  otheJr  than       .  After 
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some  pleasant  talk  I  took  hira  on  one  side  and  said,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to 
find  your  friend  is  in  the  same  regiment —that  is  the  kind  general's  doing." 

"  In  a  measure,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  as  far  as  the  regiment  is  concerned, 
but  not  the  commission ;  he  went  up  again  and  passed  most  brilliantly, 
and  is  now  the  happiest  of  the  happy/'  * 

"  That  is  well,  but  tell  me  how  do  you  like  your  superiors  and  the 
regiment?" 

"Both,  much." 

"  Is  it  such  as  the  good  old  major  described  to  you  ?" 

u  Not  in  the  least.  I  imagine  utterly  at  variance  with  what 
regiments  were  in  olden  days,  still  I  fancy  we  should  light  as 
well,  if  Old  England  requires  us;  and  if  so,  and  a  soldier  cannot 
help  desiring  to  see  a  little  active  service,  though  he  may  detest 
war,  I  fancy  we  shall  be  once  more  the  glorious  army  of  Old  Eng- 
land, instead  of  idle  hard-bargains  or  dressed-up  puppets,  as  we  are 
termed,  to  impoverish  the  people,  though,  forsooth,  I  fancy  the  amount 
of  money  a  regiment  expends  in  this  town  must  be  of  some  little  ser- 
vice to  their  pockets." 

"  Precisely,  and  your  personal  expenses." 

"  Our  mess,  which  is  as  well  ordered  as  any  nobleman  or  gentleman's 
table  in  the  kingdom,  is  far  from  expensive,  considering  its  com- 
forts and  elegance ;  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  the 
army.  Officers  of  all  ranks  meet  there  as  private  gentlemen  at  a  private 
table — agreeable  feelings  towards  one  another  are  engendered,  and 
characters  fully  developed,  the  well  bred  and  those  who  have  mixed  in 
the  best  society  find  themselves  at  home.  Those  who  join,  who  from 
circumstances  have  not  hitherto  had  these  advantages,  though  new  to 
them,  soon  learn  to  be  gentlemen.  In  fact  I  have  known  of  no  better 
school  than  a  well  conducted  mess  to  form  both  manners  and  men. 
The  old  school  of  hard  drinkers  though  brave  soldiers,  is  defunct,  or 
almost  entirely  so ;  that  is,  the  drinkers — the  brave  soldiers  only  remain. 
Few  are  the  bottle  lovers.  Duelliug  happily  is  a  dead  letter.  And. 
men  who  join  are  daily  becoming  better  educated  and  more  proud  of 
their  station." 

"  So  much  the  better,  be  assured,  though  it  was  the  fashion  to  sneer 
in  olden  days  at  the  gallant  —  th  and  other  splendid  corps ;  when  before 
an  enemy  the  sneer  was  on  their  side." 

"  You  say  truly,  and  I  for  one  am  of  opinion — in  which  my  kind  friend 
there  truly  concurs— that  the  better  the  education  the  better  a  man  will  act. 
And  though  some  may  scoff  at  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  army, 
the  majority  even  of  the  younger  men  heartily  approve  of  it.  We  hunt 
and  sport,  and  make  merry  whenever  occasion  offers,  and  smoke  too,  not- 
withstanding the  old  Major,  who  has  been  down  here  on  a  visit,  with  one 
side  of  his  portmanteau  filled  with  Havanahs,  declared  his  antipathy  to  it 
Still  there  is  much  less  idleness — men  who  never  read  before  now  read ;  - 
men  who  passed  their  time  in  idling  about  the  towns  in  which  they 
were  quartered,  passing  the  day  in  billiard  playing  or  lolling  on  the  counter 
of  some  pastry  cook,  talking  nonsense  to  a  young  woman  in  plastered 
hair,  according  to  the  vile  fashion  of  the  time,  which  has  denounced  , 
natural  curls  or  ringlets— perhaps  as  regards  pastry  cooks  a  fortunate 
one— now  seek  knowledge.  In  fact  I  know  no  better  criterion  of  the 
advance  of  intellect  than  the  numerous  valuable  literary  productions 
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which  daily  issue  from  the  press,  whose  authors  belong  to  the  service. 
And  above  all,  the  accursed  rice  of  gambling — I  can  give  it  no  other 
term— is  fast  fading  from  military  men.  And  to  conclude,  all  due 
honour  is  due  to  the  governor  of  Portsmouth,  who  takes  the  lead  in 
all  things  tending  to  the  discipline  of  the  army  as  it  is,  as  to  the  educa- 
tion ana  comfort  of  the  soldier.  Thus,  while  the  army  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  war  ever  held  the  arms  of  England  victorious— so  the  army  as  it 
is,  though  more  enlightened,  will  do  its  duty." 


BBTNO  A  SLIGHT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BOOTH-EASTERN  DIVI- 
SION OF  THE  ARMY  IN  ARRACAN,  IN  1824-25;   A  DESCRIPTION  OF  TBS 

province,  with  some  sketches  and  personal  adventures  em  routb. 
By  Capt.  Bellbw,  Military  Secretary  to  the  General  Commanding. 
"  Fond  memory  brings  the  light  of  other  days  around  me.** — Old  Song. 

Amongst  the  stirring  events  of  the  present  century,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  its  nature,  and  not  the  least  important  in  its  results,  was 
the  contest  with  the  semi-barbarous  Court  of  Ava ;  an  event  which 
not  only  afforded  fresh  scope  for  the  display  of  that  astonishing  power 
which  Britain  wields  in  the  remote  East,  but  one  which  brought  us  in 
contact  with  a  new  and  peculiar  people,  and  opened  in  their  widely-ex- 
tended and  diversified  country,  a  fresh  and  almost  untrodden  field  for 
the  researches  of  the  savan,  the  labours  of  the  philanthropist,  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  merchant. 

The  most  important  part  in  this  eventful  contest  was  sustained  un- 
questionably by  the  Rangoon  forces,  naval  and  military,  under  their 
able  and  persevering  Commander,  the  late  Sir  A.  Campbell,  Bart.  Bat 
though  truth  demands  this  admission,  it  must  still  be  allowed  that  there 
were  other  forces,  which,  though  less  conspicuous,  had  their  full  share 
of  danger  and  suffering,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  final  result, 
by  dividing  the  enemy's  force,  distracting  his  attention,  and  magnify- 
ing his  fears.  And  whilst  several  able  writers,  Trant,  Havelock, 
Snod^rass,  and  others,  have  described  the  hardships  endured  and  the 
exploits  performed  by  Sir  A.  Campbell's  force,  no  pen  has  yet  recounted 
the  operations  in  Assam  or  Cachar,  or  told  the  melancholy  tale  of  that 
unfortunate  army,  of  which  so  many  perished  amid  the  swamps  and 
forests  of  Arracan. 

The  cypress,  it  is  true,  rather  than  the  laurel,  is  associated  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  the  mention  of  that  unfortunate  force,  the  South-Eastern 
Division,  but  it  does  not  on  that  account  the  less  deserve  to  have  its 
actions  recorded. 

It  is  not  before  the  iron  hail  poured  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  the 
brandished  sword  and  the  bristling  steel,  that  the  soldier  always  en- 
counters his  greatest  trials— hot  blood  and  wild  excitement  then  urge 
him  on,  in  the  ardour  of  the  moment ;  death  and  futurity  lose  most  of 
their  appalling  features ;  and,  amidst  the  shout,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
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trumpet's  wild  alarm,  the  glow  of  patriotism  or  esprit  de  corps,  he  reck* 
lessly  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  grisly  Kins  of  Terrors. 

Not  such,  however,  are  the  excited  feelings  with  which  he  may  have 
to  meet  his  end,  when  languishing  under  the  dead  inaction  of  an  un- 
expected hut  long  protracted  detention  in  some  pestiferous  spot  (such  as 
was  Walcheren  or  Arracan),  where  with  but  little  prospect  of  action  or 
distinction  to  cheer  him ;  he  sees  disease  and  death,  pale  phantoms  of  the 
swamp  and  forest,  prostrating  whole  ranks  of  his  comrades  around  him, 
and  whilst  suffering  every  species  of  privation,  hears  daily  the  measured 
roll  of  the  drum  and  the  farewell  volley,  heralding  as  it  were  mourn- 
fully his  own  approaching  fate.  It  is  then  he  requires  the  rarer  forti- 
tude born  of  principle  rather  than  of  impulse,  to  sustain  him ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  feels  that  those  for  whose  hearths  and  homes  he  thus 
suffers,  owe  him  something,  if  it  be  but  the  tribute  of  a  tear,  and  that 
if  his  bones  are  to  whiten  in  a  foreign  land,  it  is  a  consolation  to  reflect 
that  the  pen  of  a  comrade  may  at  least  tell  at  some  future  period  what 
he  did  and  what  he  suffered,  and  save  those  acts  in  which  he  bore  a 
part  from  falling  into  utter  oblivion. 

Impressed  with  these  feelings,  the  writer,  who  served  with  the  force 
in  question,  from  the  period  of  entering  the  enemy's  country  on  the 
stan  of  the  General  commanding,  has  been  induced,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  supply  the  omission.  His  account  is  based  on  recollections 
which  time  has  a  little  impaired,  and  the  memoranda  of  a  scanty  jour- 
nal ;  it  therefore  neither  aims  nor  professes  to  be  one  of  a  very  com- 
plete and  accurate  nature. 

His  object,  indeed,  is  simply  to  convey  to  the  public,  or  at  least  to 
that  portion  of  it  who  are  likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  narration,  a 
tolerably  just  and  graphic  detail  of  what  fell  under  his  own  observation 
during  that  stirring  period,  and  thereby  to  supply,  however  imperfectly, 
an  hiatus  in  our  Indian  Military  History  ;  and  to  this  he  prefixes  a  few 
"  pencillings  by  the  way,"  which  perhaps  may  be  found  not  devoid  of 
interest.  He  thinks  he  can  venture  to  assure  the  reader,  that  he  may 
rely  on  the  general  fidelity  of  his  "  snatches"  and  sketches,  and  that  he 
has  endeavoured  carefully  to  avoid  imparting  to  them  any  extra  colour- 
ing from  the  hues  of  a  somewhat  warm  imagination,  a  species  of  fac- 
titious lustre  which,  in  the  ardour  of  composition,  the  pen  as  well  as  the 
pencil  is  prone  to  impart. 

Before  commencing  my  narrative,  which  (to  resume  the  more  con* 
venient  first  person)  l  shall  begin  from  the  departure  of  the  regiment  to 
which  I  was  attached  from  Barrackpore,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the 
reader  to  know  the  number  and  composition  of  the  force  that  was  or- 
dered to  assemble  at  Chittagong.  It  comprised  the  following  corps — the. 
Brigades,  ftaff,  &c,  I  shall  give  in  another  part  of  the  narrative; — 
H.  M.  44th  regiment,*  H.  M.  54th  ditto,  2oth  regiment,  the  42nd, 
49th,  and  62na  regiments  Bengal  Native  Infantry ;  1st  and  2nd  Light 
Infantry  Battalions,  the  10th  and  5th  regiments  Madras  Native  In- 

•  Nearly  all  the  men  (amounting  to  750)  and  many  of  the  officers  of  this  regi- 
ment perished  in  Arracan  ;  of  the  last,  those  who  escaped  fell  in  the  melancholy 
retreat  from  Khoord  Cabool,  (in  which  the  writer  lost  a  beloved  and  last  brother, 
Capt.  and  Brevet-Major  Henry  Walter  Bellew,  Assistant  Qnnrtermnster- General.) 
Of  the  44th,  which  went  to  Arracan,  bnt  five  officers,  that  I  know  of,  survive — Col. 
Barney,  Major  W.  Ogilvy,  Capt.  F.  Hawkins,  Major  Gray,  and  Lieut 
Moorhoose ;  poor  CoL  Shelton  was  killed  in  Dublin  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  after 
escaping  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  dangers  of  Arracan  and  CabooL 
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ftmtry ;  Mugh  Light  Infantry  Corps,  Gardiner's  Irregular  Horse,  Ben- 
gal and  Madras  Artillery,  Pioneers,  Pontoon  train,  &c.,  &c.  This  fine 
force,  amounting  to  some  10,000  or  12,000  men,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Morrison,  an  officer  who  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  service  in  Europe  and  America,  and  who  commanded  the  British 
troops  at  the  successful  action  of  Chrystler's  Farm,  in  Canada.  A  nu- 
merous flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  cruisers,  with  one  or  two  small  steam 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Hayes,  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  Indian  Navy  (then  called  the  Bombay  Marine),  was  directed  to 
co-operate  with  the  land  force.  The  object  for  which  this  armament 
was  designed,  was  the  conquest  of  Arracan  and  its  dependencies,  and 
then  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Birman  Empire,  over  the  Rooma- 
tung  Mountains,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Rangoon  Army  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  in  its  operations  against  the 
King  of  Ava.  These  events  are  now  long  past ;  the  softening  influence 
of  years  rests  upon  them ;  they  have  taken  their  place  on  history*! 
dusty  shelf,  and  most  of  the  actors  in  them  have  passed  from  the  stage  of 
life  or  Indian  politics ;  consequently,  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  where 
required,  can  awaken  no  unpleasant  feelings. 

before  entering  on  the  narrative,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  scene  of  our 
operations  may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting  or  out  of  place :  in  twenty- 
five  years  considerable  changes  have  occurred,  but  it  will  still  be  found 
substantially.correct. 

Arracan,  Reckhang,  or  Roshung,  as  it  is  variously  called  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans  and  Hindoos,  is  a  long,  narrow  slip  of  territory  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  from  the  river  Naaf 
(a  broad  estuary  which  separates  it  from  the  Chittagong  district),  in 
lat  20  deg.  40  min,  long.  93  deg.  52  min.  to  point  Negrais,  a  distance  of 
about  800  miles ;  its  breadth  is  various,  graduating  from  12  to  1 20  miles; 
is  is  separated  from  Ava  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  which  in  some 
maps  is  designated  the  Anoupectomiou  range,  but  which  the  Burmans 
call  the  Roomatong ;  this  commences  at  the  point  of  Negrais,  and  takes 
a  north-eastern  direction,  gradually  receding  from  the  coast  till  it  is  lost 
eventually  in  the  wild  and  unexplored  tracts  to  the  eastward  of  Tip- 
perah  and  Chittagong.  These  mountains  and  other  local  features  are 
set  down  most  inaccurately  in  the  older  maps,  and  their  errors  con- 
fused us  considerably :  for  instance,  in  some,  several  hundred  additional 
miles  are  given  to  the  Oratung  River,  which  is  made  to  penetrate 
the  mountain  chain  of  the  Anoupectomiou,  and  rise  somewhere 
in  Thibet,  or  the  "Domains  of  Prester  John."  We  found  other 
local  features  in  the  map,  which  had  no  existence  at  all  in  the 
country.  Arracan,  under  the  Burman  rule,  was  divided  into  four 
governments  or  districts,  viz. — Arracan  Proper,  extending  to  Dhalak, 
Chyndwa  or  Sandaway,  and  Tongkweng  (sometimes  considered  a 
part  of  Pegu)  to  the  south  and  the  large  islands  of  Ramree  or  Rynberee, 
and  Cheduba,  lying  off  the  coast.  The  country  was  further  subdivided  into 
moras  or  circles,  of  which  Arracan  Proper  contained  sixteen,  Sanda- 
way, twenty-three  &c  With  the  uncouth  names  of  these  sections,  such  as 
Tsabrangkumah,  Zeedeebraing,  &c,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers, 
having  no  desire  to  risk  the  dislocation  of  their  jaws,  a  catastrophe 
which  might  be  the  consequence  of  any  attempt  to  pronounce  them.  I 
shall  merely  observe  that  the  most  populous  and  fertile  of  these  circles 
were  said  to  be  those  which  lie  along  the  course  of  the  Kolandyne,  a 
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branch  of  the  Ooratung  or  Arraean  river;  they  were  named  Phydah) 
Goakeung,  Peela  and  Fekione,  and  called  collectively  the  Agar.  If  my 
recollection  does  not  deceive  me,  this  or  a  portion  of  it  was  the  appa- 
nage or  private  estate  of  his  Highness  the  White  Elephant,  a  personage 
whom  it  is  well  known  holds  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  the  Barman 
hierarchy.  Without  a  pun  he  might  be  said  to  be  their  "  great  High 
Priest"  The  three  smaller  districts  were  severally  governed  by  a  Mero- 
wyn  or  Rajah,  subordinate  to  the  Attawoon  or  Chief  of  Arraean,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Golden  Umbrella,  whose  residence  was  in  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  Under  the  Merowyns  were  Kyouks  or  Soogrees,  who 
were  heads  of  circles ;  these,  aided  by  the  Ruajrohs  or  village  Headmen, 
collected  the  capitation  and  other  taxes ;  settled  disputes  and  exercised  a 
ffeneral  supervision  and  control  over  the  affairs  of  their  respective 
Moras.*    The  chief  of  this  body,  who  was  called  the  Mroo  Soogree,  re* 
sided  near  the  person  of  the  Rajah,  and  was  the  medium  through  whom 
orders  or  requisitions  were  transmitted  to  the  circles.    The  other  public 
functionaries  attached  to  the  petty  court  of  the  Rajah  were  the  Akowyn- 
dowyn  or  head  revenue  officers,  who  received  the  grain  assessment  for 
the  public  granary,  the  Akokwyn  or  collector  of  customs,  Nakhaings 
or  secretaries,  Chareegiris  or  accountants,  Acherungs  or  police  officers* 
None  of  them  had  any  fixed  salary,  but  were  remunerated  by  fines,  fees, 
and  presents,  or  as  much  as  they  could  safely  "squeeze"  from  the 
impoverished  peasantry,  an  operation  in  which  all  Asiatics  are  wonder- 
fully successful.    The  scanty  revenue  arose  from  a  regulated  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  sometimes  paid  in  kind  and  sometimes  in 
money,  so  many  tyarys  or  baskets  of  rice,  for  each  pair  of  buffaloes,  or 
plough  employed  in  its  cultivation,  four  teckalls  of  silver  for  every 
thousand  plants  of  tobacco  grown,  and  so  on.  The  mountain  cultivators 
paid  generally  about  one  teckall,  (about  three  rs.)  for  each  dau 
(hatchet)  or  labourer— boats  also  paid  a  tax  according  to  their  sise,  and 
all  merchandize  excepting  dnaun  or  rice  in  the  husk,  paid  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  ten  per  cent.    On  a  Soogree's  being  appointed  by  the  local 
authority,  he  received  a  sort  of  commission  called  a  chagaing,  written 
on  a  slip  of  palm  leaf,  and  cut  at  one  end  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which 
amongst  the  Burmans  serves  to  indicate  its  emanation  from  one  invested 
with  power  and  consequence.  If  the  post  was  conferred  immediately  by 
the  king  at  Ummerapoora,  which  sometimes  was  the  case,  the  commie* 
sion  was  termed  a  taguen  chagaing,  was  cut  obliquely  at  both  ends, 
and  stamped  with  the  national  emblem  or  cognisance,  the  Hnnta  or 
Braminny  duck.  The  substance  also  of  the  writing  (another  peculiarity 
of  royal  documents  of  this  nature)  was  invariably  comprised  in  a  single 
line.  One  of  these  in  my  possession  is  to  the  following  effect,  and  shows 
that  however  practically  despotic  and  tyrannical  the  Burmese  may  justly 
be  esteemed,  they  are  not  insensible  to  the  moral  obligations  which 
attach  to  the  possession  of  power  and  the  benefits  to  themselves  which, 
in  a  sordid  point  of  view,  would  result  in  the  long  run  from  a  mild  and 
just  exercise  of  it. 

Translation  of  the  above  from  the  Pali — "In  the  succra  or  year 
1165  (Birman  era),  on  the  30th  of  the  month  Tabboong,  the  Chief  of 
great  and  resplendent  fortune,  the  lord  of  the  White  Elephant,  the 

•  Much  of  the  machinery  of  the  old  Government  has  been  retained  by  the  British 
since  they  became  possessed  of  the  province. 
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possessor  of  death,  dealing  cannon  and  warlike  stores,  the  mighty  and 
golden  king,  deserving  of  unbounded  praise,  Minderagee  Pra  to  Knay- 
coung,  hereby  appointed  Soogree  of  Tongho  in  the  district  of  Chyndwa, 
you  are  strictly  enjoined  to  foster  and  protect  the  inhabitants  committed 
to  your  management,  so  that  they  may  always  flourish  and  be  content, 
and  enabled  when  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  state." 

The  appearance  of  the  country  of  Arracan,  particularly  as  seen  from  the 
coast  near  Ramree,  is  wild  and  picturesque ;  the  blue  sea  sounds  mourn- 
fully as  it  breaks  on  the  far  extending  yellow  sands,  and  its  white  surges 
contrast  pleasingly  with  the  light  £reen  of  the  mangroves  fringing  the 
beach,  and  the  darker  hue  of  a  species  of  cypress,  which,  like  the  former, 
is  never  seen  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tide.  The  lofty  mountains 
clothed  to  the  summits  with  sombre  and  majestic  forests,  rise  in  succes- 
sive ranges  from  the  plains,  the  highest  points  attaining  an  elevation,  I 
believe,  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet.  The  plains  are  of  very  limited  extent,  and 
generally  bounded  by  spurs  from  the  lower  range  of  hills,  or  encircled  by 
thick  belts  of  jungle,  which  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  is  inva- 
riably the  mangrove.  The  lowlands  are  intersected  by  innumerable 
streams  which  pour  down  from  the  mountains,  tide  creeks,  and  arms'of  the 
sea,  forming  a  labyrinth  the  maces  of  which  I  believe  have  yet  been 
but  imperfectly  explored.  These  waters  answer  completely  the  purpose  of 
roads  and  are  the  means  of  a  ready  communication  from  village  to  vil- 
lage. Through  these  the  Arracanese  can  glide  in  his  covered  canoe  from 
the  Myro  River  to  the  Chyndwa  Keung  River,  a  distance  of  200  miles 
parallel  to  the  sea,  without  once  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
trusting  his  frail  bark  on  the  rough  surges  which  usually  beat  on  the 
coast.  The  soil  is  generally  rich  and  productive,  being  principally  an 
alluvial  deposit  from  the  rivers,  or  a  black  stratum  of  decomposed  vege- 
tation ;  the  latter  is  particularly  the  case  on  lands  recently  reclaimed 
from  the  forest,  as  on  such  spots  the  process  of  production  and  decay 
has  been  silently  going  forward  for  ages  in  a  degree  perhaps  unknown  else- 
where, little  if  at  all  disturbed  by  the  operations  of  man.  The  country 
produces  rice  of  several  kinds,  now,  I  believe,  a  considerable  article  of 
export  Indigo,  sugar  cane,  wild  pepper  and  most  of  the  grain,  fruits, 
and  pulse,  peculiar  to  tropical  climates;  the  pine  apple  and  plantain 
grow  wild  in  the  woods;  whole  hills  are  sometimes  covered  by  the  former, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  add  fruit  somewhat  resembling  an  egg  plum, 
which  grows  in  Ramree,  and  seems  peculiar  to  the  country.  There  are 
two  modes  of  cultivation  practised — that  used  in  the  low  grounds  with 
the  plough  and  buffaloes,  and  the  Jhoom  or  forest  cultivation.  The  latter, 
which  almost  exclusively  prevails  in  some  of  the  mountain  circles,  such 
as  Rhoo,  AUyghiou,  and  Talak,  is  thus  practised  :  a  spot  of  forest  land  is 
selected,  generally  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  trees  felled ;  this 
operation  is  performed  with  wonderful  celerity,  by  means  of  the  dbaw, 
a  long  sort  of  knife,  the  handle  and  blade  of  equal  length,  which  serves 
a  Birman  or  Mugh  for  almost  all  purposes,  warlike  and  peaceful.  The 
timber,  when  tolerably  dry,  is  set  on  fire  and  burnt,  till  nothing  remains 
but  the  blackened  stumps  and  a  rich  deposit  of  ashes.  The  spot  thus 
cleared  and  fertilised  is  sown  with  cucumbers,  maize,  and  sujjar  cane,  and 
ether  things  to  which  a  low  situation  liable  to  submersion  is  unfavour- 
able. The  natives  seldom  cultivate  the  same  spot  long,  but  leave  it  for 
another,  which  they  clear  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  rapid  is  the 
progress  of  vegetation  in  this  climate,  that  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
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jean,  the  forest  completely  regains  dominion  where  the  clearance  had 
been  made,  and  the  place  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  rircunrja-* 
cent  forest.  I  have  not  unfrequently,  when  shooting  in  the  woods, 
unexpectedly  come  upon  one  of  these  patches  of  vegetation,  which  offer 
a  pleasing  relief  to  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  surrounding  scenes.  Near 
them  is  generally  a  rua  or  hamlet  of  five  or  six  houses,  from  which  the 
hark  of  the  dog,  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the  pleasing  sound  of 
human  voices  proceed,  conveying  the  agreeable  assurance  that  the  wild 
beasts  have  not  yet  obtained  undivided  possession  of  the  country ;  in  the 
centre  of  this  oasis,  a  muchawn  or  platform  of  bamboos,  commonly 
presents  itself,  on  which  may  be  seen  the  broad-faced  cultivator  with 
his  huge  Chinese-looking  hat  (answering  the  double  purpose  of  hat  and 
umbrella),  guarding  his  crops  from  the  depredations  of  hogs,  deer,  and 
monkey,  to  which  such  a  bonne  bouche  affords  irresistible  temptations.  Wild 
animals  and  game  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  India  proper,  still  tigers, 
hogdeer,  peacocks  of  a  beautiful  description,  and  jungle  fowl  abound ; 
but  more  of  them  bye  and  bye.  Good  tobacco  is  produced  in  Arracan, 
and  that  grown  at  Kuongree,  a  small  circle  of  Sandaway,  is  of  a  pecu- 
liarly mild  and  fine  quality — the  plant  grown  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
to  which  salt  water  has  access,  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be  of  a  more 
deleterious  and  intoxicating  quality  than  any  other ;  it  also,  they  say, 
never  properly  ignites,  but  burns  away  to  a  white  ash,  and,  like  Doctor 
Slop's  wis,  is  consumed  before  it  is  well  kindled.  Bees'  wax,  elephants' 
teeth  (picked  up  in  the  woods),  and  ababeels  or  edible  birdaf  nests,  are 
amongst  the  other  productions  of  this  country ;  the  latter  rolled  up  in 
balls  the  sixe  of  a  football,  and  laced  with  slips  of  rattan,  of  which  few 
are  procurable,  sell  for  their  weight  in  silver,  and  when  taken  to  a 
celebrated  fair,  near  Ummerapoora  at  which  Chinese  merchants  from 
Yunan  usually  attend,  they  yield  a  good  profit  to  the  merchants, 
bringing  their  weight  in  gold.  When  for  some  time  in  political  charge  of 
Sandaway,  in  1829,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  these  birds'  nests  by 
public  auction,  and  an  old  Shan  with  a  velvet  coat  and  filigree  buttons 
was  usually  the  purchaser.  Arracan,  Sandaway,  and  Ramree,  the  capi- 
tals of  the  several  divisions  so  named,  are  the  only  places  which  at  all 
deserve  the  appellation  of  towns,  the  bulk  of  the  scanty  population 
being  congregated  in  ruas  or  villages,  widely  scattered  throughout  the 
province.  The  temples  are  of  masonry,  but  the  houses,  excepting  a  very 
few  wholly  of  wood,  are  fragile  structures  of  bamboo  matting  or  pan- 
nelling,  stretched  on  a  framework  of  timber,  and  thatched  with  the  leaves 
of  a  species  of  palmetto ;  they  are  raised  on  posts  several  feet  from  the 
ground,  to  guard  against  damps  and  inundations,  and  have  each  a  ladder 
or  notched  beam,  by  which  the  inmates  ascend  to  a  sort  of  terrace  or 
verandah  which  nearly  encircles  the  building.  Herds  of  immense  black 
buffaloes  in  a  demi-savage  state  roam  about  the  villages,  and  these,  with 
pips,  dogs,  and  here  and  there  a  cow,  constitute  their  domestic  animals. 
Rice,  dried  fish,  and  knapee  (a  paste  of  pounded  shrimps^,  constitute 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.*  Arracan,  once  an  independent 
kingdom,  comprising  in  remote  times  a  great  extent  of  territory,  was 
subjugated  by  the  fiurmans  about  the  year  114-9  of  their  era,  a.d. 
1785.  From  the  little  that  can  be  collected  from  the  meagre  native 
annals  and  the  traces  of  a  superior  state  of  things  still  visible  in  the 

*  They  are  singularly  feral  feeders,  have  no  objection  to  snakes,  lizards,  and  other 
reptQe*,  every  thing  but  milk! 
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town  of  Arracan,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  population  was 
once  very  considerable ;  it  was  however  considerably  reduced  at  the 
period  of  its  conquest,  and  still  more  so  by  the  subsequent  rebellion  of 
Kayn  herring.*  This  man  whose  name  signified  the  "  Kayn  returned** 
was  of  the  hill  tribe  of  the  Kiangs  or  Kayns,  and  a  sort  of  Kosciusko  on 
a  small  scale ;  he  succeeded  in  rousing  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of 
their  degradation,  and  led  on  by  him,  they  are  said  to  have  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  throw  off  the  Birman  yoke  and  regain  their  indepen- 
dance ;  they  failed,  but  the  sanguinary  struggle  almost  depopulated  the 
province ;  those  who  escaped  the  exterminating  vengeance  of  the  Bur- 
mese, sought  security  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Chittagong,  where 
they  found  an  asylum,  and  were  located  by  the  British  Government. 

The  descendants  of  these  fugitives  (or  part  of  them)  were  embodied 
into  a  corps  of  Light  Infantry,  called  the  Mugh  light  Infantry  bat- 
talion, and  accompanied  the  S.E.  division  to  invade  the  land  of  their 
fathers — they  were  found  extremely  useful,  their  constitutions  enduring 
the  climate  much  better  than  that  of  any  other  description  of  men  we  had 
with  us.t  When  the  British  invaded  the  province,  the  population  did  not 
probably  exceed  250,000  souls ;  this,  however,  in  the  absence  of  all 
certain  data,  is  mere  conjecture.  Five  distinct  races  are  found  in  Arra- 
can,  Bengallees  or  their  descendants,  called  by  the  Mughs  Kulaw-ye- 
kirn,  Mahommedans,  descendants  of  Hindostanees  and  Arabs,  Kiangs, 
Birmans,  and  Mughs  or  Arracanese.  Between  the  two  latter  a  strong 
resemblance  exists ;  they  appear  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  one 
another,  that  the  Spaniards  do  to  the  Portuguese ;  they  have  the  broad 
Tarter  or  Indo-Chinese  face,  small  but  robust  frames,  and  speak 
a  monosyllabic  language  with  much  energy  and  gesticulation;  the 
Birmans  are,  however,  on  the  whole,  a  fairer  and  more  athletic  race,  and 
are  distinguished  by  being  most  elaborately  tattooed.  The  Kiangs  are  a 
simple  inoffensive  mountain  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Roomatony,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  game,  which  they  kill  with  poisoned 
arrows ;  they  have  some  singular  customs,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  have  a 
great  relish  for  dog's  flesh ;  they  are  probably  the  aborigines  of  the 
country.  As,  however,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  them  more  fully  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  I  shall  here  add  nothing  farther  regarding 
them.  The  Burmans,  when  they  held  possession  of  Arracan,  kept  a 
large  body  of  troops,  composed  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  province. 
These  were  at  one  period  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Chief  Btm- 
doolah,  whose  extreme  barbarian  pride  and  ferocity  I  have  heard  the 
natives  frequently  describe ;  he  defeated  Noton's  force  at  Ramoo,  and 
himself  fell  at  Donabew. 

Ramree  and  Cheduba  closely  resemble  the  mainland  in  their  soil  and 
productions ;  the  former  is  perhaps  sixty  miles  in  length  and  from  ten 
to  sixteen  in  breadth.  It  is  separated  from  Arracan  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, which  in  one  place  contracts  to  less  than  a  gun  shot  in  width ;  the 
race  of  the  country  in  Ramree  is  broken  and  irregular,  rising  in  tome 
parts  into  hills  of  considerable  magnitude.  Like  the  province  of  Arraean 
the  cultivated  land  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  waste,  indeed, 
three-fourths  of  it  at  least  I  should  conceive  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature, 
*  Kingberring  commonly  called  by  the  English. 

t  The  Portuguese  have  left  some  slight  traces  of  their  long  past  influence,  I  re- 
member one  old  Soogree  who  boasted  to  me  of  his  Lnmtanian  descent,  though  there 
was  little  in  his  dress  or  features  to  distinguish  him  from  a  Mugh  or  Burman, 
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covered  with  dense  and  unwholesome  forests.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  40,000  or  50,000,  of  which  number  10,000  or  1 2,000  reside  in 
the  town  of  Ramree,  the  capital  of  the  island.  The  place  is  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  can  boast  of  some  little  commercial  importance ;  it  is 
situated  on  a  small  navigable  river  (which  debouches  into  the  strait 
which  separates  Ramree  from  the  main),  about  eight  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  a  swampy  hollow  nearly  encircled  by  low  woody  hills,  some 
of  which  are  crowned  with  conical  Buddhist  temples  and  of  the  houses  of 
the  poonghees  or  priests.  Several  good  wooden  bridges  cross  the  river, 
which  winds  its  sluggish  course  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  poi- 
soning the  air  with  its  noxious  exhalations — noxious  to  all  but  the 
Mughs,  who  invariably  select  such  situations  from  choice,  thriving  and 
setting  fat  in  the  midst  of  the  effluvia  from  muddy  shores  or  rank  and 
decaying  vegetation.  There  is,  happily,  a  wonderful  flexibility  in  the 
human  constitution,  which  causes  it  in  time  to  accommodate  itself  to  a 
state  of  things  naturally  most  inimical  to  it.  The  process  of  acclimatation, 
I  conclude,  must  however,  require  generations  to  develope  itself  fully, 
and  woe  to  the  unfortunates  who  first  inhale  the  death-fraught  miasma. 
Adjoining  the  town,  when  I  was  there,  was  a  very  extensive  stockade 
erected  by  the  Burmans,  containing,  I  should  conceive,  an  area  of  two 
or  three  square  miles.  A  little  trade  is  carried  on  from  henoe  with  Ava 
and  Bengal,  by  means  of  small  and  rudely  equipped  vessels  which 
creep  along  the  coast  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  but  the  prevalence  of  dacoity 
or  river  piracy  (to  which  the  innumerable  creeks  of  the  Arracan  coast 
afford  great  facilities),  is,  or  at  least  was,  a  formidable  obstacle  to  its 
increase.  To  Chittagong  and  Bengal  they  export  gold,  silver,  copper, 
bees'-wax,  elephants'  teeth,  cloths,  silks,  plaids,  principally  the  produce 
of  Ava,  also  sweet-scented  woods  and  vegetable  dyes ;  their  imports 
consist  of  muslins,  English  cotton,  broadcloth,  earthenware,  glass, 
spices,  betel  nut,  &c.  At  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Ramree,  is  the  har-  . 
hour  of  Kiouk  Phyo  (White  Stone),  so  called  by  the  Burmans  from  the 
colour  of  the  rocks ;  this  fine  harbour  which  had  in  my  time  but  recently 
been  brought  into  notice,  is  formed  by  a  projecting  point  of  Ramree 
and  the  mainland  of  Arracan.  The  force  of  the  sea  is  somewhat 
broken  by  two  or  three  rocky  islets  lying  off  the  entrance ;  it  is  easily 
accessible  during  the  tempestuous  S.W.  monsoon,  an  advantage  possessed 
by  no  other  harbour  or  inlet  on  the  coast,  and  vessels  when  in  distress 
may  ride  in  the  most  perfect  security,  though  to  borrow  the  seaman's 
phrase,  it  should  "  blow  great  guns"  outside.  The  chief  British  military 
post  in  the  district  was  long  since  removed  here  from  Sandaway,  at  the 
suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Col.  Wood,  of  the  Bengal 
army,  it  being  then  thought  probable  that  it  would  prove  more  healthy 
than  the  former  station,  besides  possessing  the  advantage  of  being  more 
centrical  and  more  easily  accessible.*  With  respect  to  the  former,  its 
proximity  to  the  sea  is  certainly  a  favourable  circumstance  as  regards 
the  European  officers,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Sepoys,  who  dislike  the "  kala  panee"  or  "  black 
water,"  as  they  term  the  sea,  and  to  whose  health,  what  little  experi- 
ence I  have  had,  inclines  me  think  it  inimical. 

When  I  was  at  Kiouk  Phyo,  many  years  ago,  the  officers'  houses  and 
the  lines  of  the  troops  were  incompleted,  though  they  had  removed  to 
them,  and  the  place  wore  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  settlement  in 

♦  He  died  there. 
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the  backwoods  of  America.  Amidst  the  woods  skirting  the  pebbly 
beach,  and  composed  principally  of  the  tall  and  silvery-barked  gtujan 
tree,  (from  which  a  valuable  oil  is  extracted,)  groups  of  Mugh  work- 
men and  Sepoys  in  their  undress,  with  here  and  there  an  officer  super- 
intending their  operations,  were  daily  seen  felling  and  dragging  home 
timber  for  the  different  buildings,  and  its  frequent  crash  and  the 
ringing  of  the  axe  or  dah  startled  the  echoes  of  this  solitude,  which  had 
never  perhaps  responded  to  any  ruder  sounds  than  the  monotonous  moan 
and  dash  of  the  neighbouring  ocean.  The  houses  of  the  officers  were 
constructed  of  matting  and  bamboos,  and  raised  on  stilts  or  posts,  after 
the  manner  of  the  country,  and  though  not  destitute  of  comfort,  the 
whole  appearance  of  these  abodes  was  totally  un-English.  The  meet- 
ing of  several  ladies  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  this  wild  and  out-of- 
the-way  place,  with  some  of  the  elegancies  of  European  life  about  them, 
produced  a  strange  feeling  in  my  mind.  It  was  verily  a  meeting  of 
extremes,  a  remote  and  little  known  coast,  a  howling  wilderness,  bamboo 
huts,  long  canoes,  athletic  and  half-naked  Mughs  (Arracanese),  flourish- 
ing daws  or  long  knives,  and  jabbering  or  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  an  uncouth  monosyllabic  tongue,  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
elegant  attire,  the  fashionable  bonnet,  redolent  of  Bond-street,  the 
tasty  workbox,  the  softened  voice,  and  those  sweet  looks  of  kindness 
and  benevolence  which  grace  our  English  fair ;  in  truth,  the  good  folks 
here  at  home  would  sometimes  feel  not  a  little  astonished,  could  they 
suddenly  be  transported  to  those  strange  places  to  which  they  banish 
their  poor  relations. 

We  are  doubtless  fulfilling  a  great  scheme  of  Providence  by  occupy- 
ing these  remote  regions,  but  it  certainly  leads  to  an  amazing  wear  and 
tear  of  European  lite,  health,  and  happiness.  When  Blacky  is  able 
to  "  set  up  for  himself,"  and  the  whites  draw  off  to  the  empire  of  Aus- 
tralia, matters  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  "  eternal  fitness  of 
things." 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  post  has  a  park-like  appearance,  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees,  and  opening  in  other  parts  into  pretty  glades, 
through  which  are  caught  glimpses  of  the  harbour  and  the  opposite  high 
and  wild  coast  of  Arracan. 

Cheduba  lies  further  out  to  sea,  distant  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  Ramree ;  in  length  it  is  about  thirty  miles  by  ten  or 
twelve  in  breadth ;  it  is  generally  flat,  and  the  soil  dark  and  rich,  and  if 
properly  cultivated,  would  be  extremely  productive.  A  navigable  river 
for  boats  flows  nearly  through  the  island,  which  has  its  rise  in  a  group 
of  hills  about  the  S.W.  extremity,  the  highest  is  about  1,600  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  harvests  are  abundant  and  seldom  fail,  and  the 
principal  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Ramree,  viz.,  rice  and  to- 
bacco ;  of  the  latter  80,000  maunds*  are  produced  annually.  Indigo 
thrives  as  well  as  in  Bengal,  and  cloves,  coffee,  nutmegs,  pepper, 
&c*,  might  all  be  cultivated  in  this  island.  Amongst  the  natural  curi- 
osities of  Cheduba  is  a  solfature  or  volcana,  which  is  said  to  be  inac- 
tive. Cheduba  was  in  the  Barman  time,  as  has  been  slated,  the  seat 
of  a  petty  government,  and  was  captured  in  a  spirited  style  by  a  force 
under  Brigadier  General  MacCreagh  at  the  outset  of  the  war  without 
much  resistance.  Such  then  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  country  invaded, 
which  will  be  further  filled  up  in  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

*  Maund,  a  Hmdoottanee  weight  in  universal  use,  about  801b.,  avordopois. 
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As  a  few  notices  of  the  places  and  objects  of  interest  between  Bar- 
rackpore  and  Chittagong,  a  distance  of  500  miles  by  the  route  we  took 
of  crossing  the  whole  delta  of  the  Ganges,  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader,  I  shall  commence  my  narrative  from  the  period  of  the 
departure  of  my  regiment  from  the  former  place.  The  62nd.  Reg. 
N.  I.,  the  corps  in  question,  marched  from  that  station  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1824,  a  very  short  time  after  the  formidable  mutiny  which 
occurred  there  amongst  the  native  troops,  and  which  for  a  time  spread 
such  a  well-founded  alarm  throughout  India.  I  witnessed  the  whole 
affair,  and  a  sanguinary  one  it  was,  from  its  commencement  to  its  end  ; 
of  which  I  published  an  account  some  years  ago,  and  was  the  inter- 
preter on  the  court-martial  which  tried  the  mutineers.  Some  hundreds 
of  these  misguided  men  were  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  thirteen  only 
suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  military  law  ;  the  rest,  who  had  their 
sentences  commuted  to  hard  labour  on  the  roads  for  life,  were  ultimately 
pardoned  by  the  government  in  consequence  of  the  good  conduct  dis- 
played by  the  native  regiments  at  the  attack  on  Arracan.  This  unfor- 
tunate matter  arose  from  intense  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  Sepoys  to 
the  country  and  service  to  and  on  which  they  were  ordered.*  To  the  im- 
politic difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  carriage 
and  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  relative  to  the  very  ticklish,  and, 
with  the  Sepoys,  all  important  subject  of  pay  and  extra  batta  —  one 
upon  which  the  clearest  understanding  and  the  most  perfect  faith  should 
ever  subsist  between  the  Indian  government  and  its  native  soldiery ; 
the  extreme  danger  resulting  from  a  want  of  such  it  has  been  my  lot, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  witness ;  confidence  and  affection  should 
not  be  trifled  with — when  once  seriously  shaken  they  are  not  easily 
restored— justice  and  firmness  being  the  two  qualities  mainly  required 
to  uphold  our  rule  in  India. 

We  commenced  our  march  from  Barrackpore  to  Chittagong,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  on  the  8th  November,  J  824,  across  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  passed  through  the  fine  city  of  Dacca,  to  Commillah,  and  thence 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  place  of  our  immediate  destination. 

In  the  dry  sandy  plains  of  Upper  India,  that  Ship  of  the  Desert,  the 
camel,  is  the  animal  used  by  troops  for  the  conveyance  of  tents  and  other 
description  of  baggage,  and  about  four  of  them  constitute  the  average 
amount  of  a  subaltern's  establishment ;  but  in  Bengal,  to  which,  from  its 
marshy  soil  and  humid  climate,  it  is  neither  adapted  nor  indigenous ; 
small  bullocks  or  hackeries  form  the  usual  means  of  transport,  or,  for 
those  who  can  afford  them,  elephants.  Wet  or  slippery  ground  is  more 
unsuited  to  the  camel  than  any  other  beast  of  burden,  for  though  on  a 
dry  and  sandy  soil  and  whilst  the  legs  preserve  the  perpendicular,  he  dis- 
plays astonishing  powers — no  sooner  do  they  slip,  than  diverging  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  all  power  over  them  is  lost,  and  down  comes  the  un- 
fortunate beast  to  the  ground,  and  is  in  all  probability  ruined  for  ever ; 
the  connecting  membranes  of  the  legs  are  torn,  the  unwieldy  limb ; 
project  at  right  angles  like  the  oars  from  a  boat,  and  the  camel  becomes 

*  This  dread  of  those  regions,  which  the  Hindoo  imaginations  peopled  with 
demons  and  sorcerers,  bad  for  ages  prevailed  in  India,  and  arose  mainly  from  the 
failure  of  Mogul  invasions,  and  the  exagerated  tales  of  peril  which  arose  from  them. 
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what  is  coarsely  but  expressively  termed  "  split  up/'  and  is  left  to  die  by 
inches,  a  fixture  to  the  spot,  unless  good  naturedly  knocked  on  the  head 
by  some  compassionate  disciple  of  the  late  William  Martin  of  Galway, 
who,  I  regret  to  say,  does  not  boast  of  many  followers  amongst  the 
natives  of  Hindoostan,  though,  from  what  is  said  regarding  Hindoo  ten- 
derness of  animal  life,  the  general  impression  may  be  quite  otherwise, 
An  Indian  army  or  even  a  single  regiment  on  the  march  resembles  more 
nearly  the  migration  of  some  Tartar  horde,  or  patriarchal  tribe,  than 
the  lightly  equipped  troops  of  Europe. 

Flocks,  herds,  baggage,  cattle,  bazaars,  rtiuts  men,  women,  children, 
Tattoos  and  fakeers,  all  in  glorious  and  motley  disorder,  swell  the 
moving  mass.  This  redundance  of  baggage  and  camp-followers  would 
prove  a  most  serious  evil  in  the  presence  of  an  active  and  dashing 
enemy,  as  it  would  require  a  vast  number  of  fighting  men  for  its  pro- 
tection ;  but  as  we  have  seldom  had  to  encounter  such  in  the  plains  of 
Hindoostan  Proper,  it  has  rarely  led  to  any  practical  inconvenience  of 
this  kind,  still  as  it  fosters  habits  of  luxury  and  indulgence  not  easily  laid 
aside,  and  as  in  our  probable  future  contests  with  the  hardier  races  of  the 
North  it  may  prove  most  emburrassing  and  detrimental,  I  look  upon 
the  recent  endeavours  at  restriction  as  in  the  highest  degree  praise- 
worthy and  politic  Of  course,  in  the  burning  climate  of  India,  the 
European  requires  much  that  may  be  dispensed  with  in  a  temperature 
more  congenial  to  his  constitution  ;  making,  however,  all  due  allowance 
for  this,  there  is  still  abundant  room  for  reform.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  light  marching  field  establishment  of  a  Bengal  sub.,  I  may  mention 
that  on  this  occasion  I  mustered  a  herd  of  no  less  than  twenty  Ben- 
gallee  bullocks,  miserable  little  half-starved  creatures,  whose  aggre- 
gate powers  were  equal  to  those  of  three  or  four  camels  at  most; 
every  one  of  them  laid  their  bones  in  Arracan ;  and  by  the  time  that 
event  took  place,  they  had  very  little  else  to  lay  there.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  if  I  present 
him  with  some  slight  information  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  day 
is  usually  disposed  of  on  the  line  of  march  in  India,  and  which  infor- 
mation applies  generally  to  all  movements  of  troops,  though  slightly 
modified  occasionally  by  the  circumstances  of  seasons,  part  of  country, 
largeness  of  force,  and  so  forth :  a  "  march  "  which,  with  Europeans,  is 
the  common  term  by  which  distance  is  computed,  usually  averages  six 
or  seven  cojo— £  e.  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  extends  from  one  village  or 
town  to  another. 

Overnight  a  small  guard  is  sent  to  the  next  town,  to  apprise  the 
kotwal,  and  other  native  authorities,  of  the  approach  of  their  generally 
unwelcome  guests,  in  order  that  supplies,  coolies  or  porters,  &c,  may 
be  in  readiness;  and  long  before  dawn  the  Quartermaster  and  his 
establishment  proceed  with  the  flags,  lines,  &c,  to  mark  out  the  new 
encampment. 

The  officers,  should  they  have  retired  late  from  the  social  board, 
have  scarcely  begun  to  feel  the  comforts  of  a  snug  bed,  and  the 
pleasant  embraces  of  "  nature's  sweet  restorer,"  than  they  are  agreeably 
reminded  of  the  next  day's  march  by  the  incessant  hammering  of 
tent-pins,  the  bubbling  cry  of  camels,  the  Babel  tongues  of  camp-fol- 
lowers, cursing  and  abusing  the  bullocks*  and  camels'  relations,  past  and 
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to  come,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  the  dolorous  and 
excruciating  screech  of  wheels  (long  strangers  to  the'luxury  of  grease), 
as  the  cumbrous  hackeries  wend  their  slow  way  out  of  camp.  This  in- 
creases in  intensity  till  the  knocking,  roaring,  &c,  often  attain  a  pitch 
that  would  defy  the  somnolent  powers  of  Baron  Trenck  himself  to  contend 
with.  The  cry  of  the  camel,  when  kneeling  down  to  be  loaded,  is  the 
most  piteous  and  complaining  that  can  be  imagined,  and  his  melancholy, 
sheepish  visage,  as  he  opens  his  huge  mouth  and  bubbles  out  his  water- 
bag,  is  in  strict  keeping  with  it  Never,  however,  have  I  felt  myself 
more  thoroughly  steeled  against  every  compassionate  emotion — never 
has  every  latent  spark  of  commiseration  been  more  thoroughly  extin- 
guished in  my  breast — never  have  I  felt  more  anti-Martmish,  than 
when  kept  awake  sometimes  for  three  or  four  hours  consecutively  by 
these  most  detestably  noisy  brutes ;  one  absorbing  feeling  of  rage  and 
annoyance  has  often  on  these  occasions  possessed  me,  to  which  I  have 
felt  that  nothing  short  of  knocking  a  half  dozen  of  them  on  the  heads 
with  a  tent-mallet,  could  afford  any  sensible  relief.  My  mere  English 
reader  may  think  this  exaggeration  and  rhodomontade,  but  those  who 
have  enjoyed  a  camel  serenade  within,  six  or  eight  feet  of  their  pillows, 
when  dying  for  a  few  hours'  comfortable  rest,  will  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  remarks,  and  sympathise  in  the  feelings  they  describe.  Sleep  is 
perhaps  at  last  obtained,  but  not  long  enjoyed  ere  a  gentle  shake  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  announcement  of  "  rilatumboor  buja  sahib"— 1. 1., 
"  the  first  drum  has  beaten,  sir/'  from  Ramdial,  sirder,  (bearer,  or  valet,) 
gives  the  Sub.  to  understand  that  it  is  nearly  time  to  turn  out ;  the 
return  for  this  friendly  caution  is  not  improbably  a  peremptory  injunc- 
tion to  the  aforesaid  "  Ramdial "  to  proceed  instanter  to  the  infernal 
regions,  and  not  to  "  bother  "  with  such  unwelcome  intelligence ;  the 
drowsy  Sub.  again  rolls  himself  up  in  his  warm  coverlet,  like  some 
chilly  denizen  of  a  menagerie,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the 
brief  interval  of  rest— 

"  Now  my  weary  eyes  I  close ; 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose." 

Transient  is  the  pleasure ;  another  short  nap  is  thus  rudely  disturbed — 
"  Sahib  1  Sahib  !  the  generate  is  beating ;  the  Colonel's  a-horse — the 
men  are  moving."  There  is  no  resisting  this;  the  sorrowful  Sub. 
springs  from  his  cot,  and  after  a  cold  and  rapid  dabble  by 

"  The  struggling  moonbeams1  hazy  light, 
And  the  Tanthorn  dimly  burning," 

dons  his  military  trappings,  and  through  the  moving  mass  of  men  and 
baggage  spurs  away  to  join  his  company ;  it  is  still  night,  but  the  dark  - 
ness  is  relieved  by  the  starry  canopy  above.  A  long  dusky  line,  the 
occasional  rattle  of  a  musket,  and  the  friendly  greetings,  or  it  may  be 
fighting  of  sundry  horses,  or  tattoos  belonging  to  the  officers,  and  a  sub- 
dued murmur  from  many  voices,  indicate  the  battalion  under  arms  and 
ready  to  move.  "  Shoulder  arms Slope  arms ! " — "  Quick  march  V 
— "  Right  shoulder  forward  !"  roars  the  Commandant.  "  Bom  maha 
dio  r  "  Bom  bom !"  "Jy  Juggernath. — Swamee  ke  jye,"*  &c,  shout 
the  Sepoys,  and  all  are  fairly  in  motion  for  the  new  ground.  If  the 
weather  is  cold,  its  numbing  effects  are  apparent  on  both  officers  and 
*  u  Success  to  the  Lord  Jnggcrnatb,  victory 
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men,  who  generally  plod  along  in  moody  silence  till  the  dawn  appears; 
the  Sepoy  is,  however,  a  remarkably  cheerful  fellow,  and  has  much  fun 
in  his  composition.  If  the  weather  is  genial,  jokes  are  bandied  from  one 
to  the  other,  or  some  good-humoured  and  consenting  But,  the  pet  of 
the  company,  has  many  a  joke  cracked  at  his  expense,  which  elicits 
shouts  of  laughter  from  his  comrades.  If  the  season  of  the  "  Hoolie," 
the  Indian  saturnalia,  some  iron-lunged  fellow  bawls  forth  a  ddkate 
song,  which  he  intersperses  with  abuse  ad  libitum  of  his  officers,  if  they 
happen  to  be  popular*  (strange  way  of  showing  it !)  whilst  on  the  racy 
parts  of  the  ditty  he  bestows  uncommon  force  and  emphasis,  hundreds 
roaring  out  the  chorus  with  half-maddened  energy  and  delight,  just  as 
our  choice  spirits  of  times  past  would  honour  with  boisterous  mirth 
some  popular  song  through  the  hours  of  some  midnight  jollification  or 
debauch. 

This  uproarious  singing  I  have  known  to  continue  from  the  commence- 
ment of  a  march  to  its  termination,  and  excepting  when  acting  in  an 
enemy's  country,  it  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  interfered  with, 
and  pity  indeed  it  should.  If  we  wish  to  retain  the  affections  of  the  na- 
tive army,  we  must  not  press  the  "  Prussian  pipe-clay  system"  to  a 
point  which  trenches  too  closely  on  their  national  feelings  and  pecu- 
liarities. 

Well,  on  plods  the  regiment  through  the  stilly  land,  whose  teeming 
population  is  buried  in  repose.  The  yell  of  the  jackall,  the  coarse  short 
bark  of  the  hyena,  the  distant  baying  of  village  dogs,  or  the  melancholy 
note  of  the  plover,  come  wafted  on  the  wind,  and  like  the  tinkle  of  the 
sheep  bell  or  evening  chime  here  at  home,  awakens  by  some  unex- 
plained process,  in  many  a  thoughtful  breast,  as  they  have  often  done  in 
mine,  fond  reminiscences  of  departed  scenes  of  youth  and  home  and 
kindred, 

*'  The  hopes  and  fears  of  boyhood's  days, 
And  dreams  of  life  departed.'1 

Yes  the  stilly  night  is  the  time  when,  sleeping  or  waking,  fancy  and 
memory,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the  mentul  world,  love  to  ramble 
through  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain,  and  tumble  out  and  ran- 
sack its  various  stores  and  treasures.  How  often  has  it  been  my  lot 
to  have  seen  and  felt  all  I  now  describe.  At  length  the  chilly  approach 
of  the  wished-for  dawn  is  experienced,  and  the  star  of  morning  glows 
over  the  reddening  East  with  the  peculiar  lustre  it  is  wont  to  assume  in 
India  and  other  tropical  climes.  How  often  in  the  plains  of  Upper 
Hindostan  have  I  marked  with  delight  the  increasing  brightness  of  this 
harbinger  of  day,  after  marching  for  hours  half-starved  in  the  dark,  and 
for  the  first  time  learnt  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  Jubian  lore  which 
in  man's  infancy  wa£  acquired  by  the  pastoral  wanderers  of  the  desert. 
Objects  now  become  distinct,  the  country  unfolds  itself,  and  officers  and 
men  all  exhibit  the  gladdening  effects  of  the  change ;  sometimes  the 
former  amuse  themselves  by  shooting,  coursing,  or  riding  the  wild  hog 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  English  reader,  or  otherwise  he  will 
doubtless  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  heaping  abuse  on  their  officers  can  be  a  test 
of  their  popularity  with  the  men ;  such,  however,  is  really  the  case  at  this  season  of 
general  license,  when  every  thing  goes  by  the  rule  of  contrary. 
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parallel  with  the  line  of  march,  and  if  the  country  abounds  in  game, 
which  is  generally  the  case  in  most  parts  of  India,  capital  sport  may  be 
picked  up  in  this  way.  Game,  when  started  by  the  camp  followers  and 
baggage  scattered  over  the  country,  almost  invariably  (I  speak  of  quad* 
rupeds)  bears  down  on  the  line  of  soldiers,  and  endeavours  to  break 
through,  although  the  country  behind  them  is  quite  open  to  fly  to. 

I  have  seen  a  herd  of  antelopes  led  on  by  a  gallant  old  buck,  the 
Nelson  of  the  flock,  after  a  little  preliminary  tacking  and  yawing  to  the 
right  and  left  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the  most  assailable  point,  bear  down  at 
full  speed  on  a  line,  and  endeavour  to  break  through  the  ranks  or  clear  them 
by  the  most  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  bounds ;  of  course  there 
would  be  a  glorious  hurly-burly  thrusting  and  thumping  on  these 
occasions,  and  the  herd  would  rarely  escape  undiminished  in  number. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  when  with  General  Donkin's  army  during 
the  Pindaree  war  at  a  place  called  Kooshalghur,  a  soldier  catching  one 
of  these  agile  brutes  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet  through  the  eye  when 
endeavouring  to  clear  him  at  a  bound.  I  dare  say  some  may  read  this 
who  were  with  that  army  who  will  remember  the  circumstance,  as,  from 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  it  happened  it  excited  some  notice 
at  the  time.  This  peculiarity  of  animals  is  curious,  and  exhibits  a  cunning, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  an  imperfect  reasoning  power,  which,  however, 
in  this  case  goes  wide  of  its  mark,  and  leads  to  their  destruction ;  they 
seem  to  think  a  scheme  is  on  foot  to  surround  them,  or  that  they  are 
actually  encircled,  and  that  the  best  way  to  escape  the  danger  is  to 
confront  it  boldly  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  or  what  is  perhaps 
more  probable,  they  may  have  been  hunted  in  this  way  by  a  sort  of 
battue,  and  seeing  a  concourse  of  people  they  expect  a  repetition  of  the 
same.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  partridges  so  terrified  by  the  moving  mul- 
titudes  that  they  would  fly  into  the  bushes  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken  out  by  the  hand.  The  Ghoorkha  regiment  had  a  practice,  when  a 
partridge  was  passing  over  them,  of  setting  up  a  simultaneous  shout, 
which  would  cause  the  bird  to  drop  like  a  stone. 

As  the  regiment  approaches  the  ground  of  its  occupation,  the  faint  but 
rapid  beats  of  a  little  drum  or  tomtom  is  heard ;  this  soon  becomes  more 
distinctly  audible  and  is  Joyously  welcomed  by  many  a  shout.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  regimental  Fakeer,  who  invariably  plants  himself  on  the 
road-side  near  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  and  announces  with  his  drum 
the  approaching  termination  of  the  morning's  toil.  There  are  com- 
monly a  couple  of  these  worthies  with  a  native  regiment,  viz.,  a  sort  of 
dervish  for  the  Mahommedans,  and  a  gooroo  for  the  Hindoos.  They 
are  both  very  important  characters  in  their  way,  and  as  necessary  append* 
ages  to  a  native  battalion  as  a  piper  to  a  Highland  corps,  or  as  was  a  privi- 
leged jester  to  a  potentate  of  old ;  some  of  them  aflect  the  buffoon,  others 
the  saint,  and  some  are  a  composition  of  both.  The  following  will 
serve  as  a  general  portrait  of  the  follower  of  the  Prophet.  A  withered 
old  man  in  a  green  chupkun  or  vest,  with  a  long  white  beard  descending 
to  his  waist,  his  breast  covered  with  rosaries  of  beads  and  strings  of 
amulets  or  charms,  containing  some  short  extracts  from  the  Koran ;  a 
high  conical  cap  something  like  that  the  dunce  is  crowned  with  in  the 
English  school  adorns  his  venerable  head,  whilst  the  skin  of  a  tiger  or 
antelope  serves  for  a  seat,  a  chowry  of  peacock's  feathers  and  a  tattered 
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green  standard  may  be  mentioned  as  constituting  the  rest  of  his  para- 
phernalia, His  Hindoo  brother  presents  a  very  different  figure,  though 
equally  grotesque — a  red  cap  with  ears  something  like  a  court  jester's, 
a  face  and  body  hideously  marked  with  bars,  lines,  and  flourishes  of  red 
and  white  ochre,  a  single  rag  round  his  loins,  and  a  long  tapering  pole 
with  a  red  swallow-tailed  pennon  at  the  end  of  it  adorned  with  a  re- 
presentation of  Hounoumaun,  the  monkey  god,  in  white  cloth,  form  the 
leading  features  of  his  outward  appearance.  These  men  usually  address 
the  Sepoys  as  their  "  Babas"  or  children,  and  adopt  a  very  patronising 
tone  towards  them  which  is  highly  enjoyed.  As  the  regiment  passes, 
cowries  and  pice  are  thrown  into  their  outspread  chadders  or  sheets,  whilst 
in  gratitude  for  such  "  largesse"  they  shout  the  praises  of  the  Colonel, 
officers,  and  men,  in  somewhat  such  language  as  the  following :  €€  Bulla, 
bulla,  bulla!  Victory!  victory!  My  lord  Colonel  Sahib  Bahadoor 
success  to  the  Majors,  and  Captains,  and  Lieutenants,  and  all  the  high 
and  mighty.''  u  Sahiban  Alishan  (distinguished  gentleman),  may  the 
Company  Ungrais  Buhandoors  Raj  (Government)  endure  for  ever; 
Victory !  Victory  to  the  Sepoys !  Success  to  you  all  my  children.  Here 
I  have  brought  you  all  to  your  new  camp,  my  babas !  I'll  lead  you  to 
victory,  my  valiant  Jewans  (young  men),  I'll  take  care  of  you  all,  &c 
Long  life  to  the  Pultun  (Battalion).  Jeetero  baba  logue  (long  life 
my  children).  The  tents,  which  are  ranged  in  rows,  agreeably 
to  the  several  ranks  of  their  occupants,  are  generally  found  pitched 
where  circumstances  will  allow  of  it,  in  some  cool  and  pleasant  grove  of 
mango  or  tamarind  trees,  each  tree  of  which  generally  becomes  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  servants  or  camp  followers,  who  eat,  talk,  sing,  and  finally 
sleep  around  it.  The  camp  exhibits  in  the  day  an  animated  and  inter- 
esting scene,  and  at  night  resounds  with  singing  and  tomtoming,  but  as 
I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  describe  it  incidentally,  I  will  here 
say  nothing  further  on  the  subject.  After  the  regiment  is  dismissed 
and  the  guards  posted,  &c,  the  officers  breakfast,  smoke  their  hookas, 
and  devote  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  reading,  sporting,  or  sketching 
—for  the  last  named  delightful  occupation  India  everywhere  affords  an 
admirable  field.  The  true  rough  of  the  picturesque  is  upon  every  object 
an  advantage  rarely  to  be  found  in  countries  in  an  advanced  state  of 
civilisation  and  improvement,  the  rich  and  massive  foliage  of  the  trees, 
the  old  mosques  and  mundils  peeping  out  of  them,  the  tapering  palms, 
the  gay  costumes  of  the  natives,  the  rude  and  variously  constructed 
vehicles,  the  variety  of  animals  from  the  lordly  elephant  fanning  himself 
under  the  banyan  tree,  to  the  goats  basking  on  the  ruined  wall,  or  the 
gorgeous  peacock  in  strong  relief  on  the  dilapidated  battlement  or  temple 
cupola,  are  some  of  the  many  objects  which  add  to  the  charms  of  Indian 
scenery,  and  to  which  ample  justice  has  been  done  by  the  pencil  of  a 
Daniel  and  a  Chinnery,  who  have  most  successfully  delineated  the 
peculiar  character  and  beauties  of  the  originals, 
(To  be  continued.) 
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SKETCHES  OF  BIVOUACS  AND  COMBATS  DURING  THE 
WAR  IN  HUNGARY. 

(Concluded  from  No.  265,  page  614.) 

Wb  left  the  gallant  Captain  of  Pandoure  in  his  dingy  quarters  in  the 
tavern  of  a  Jew  in  Pesth,  where  his  only  amusement  was  conning  Hun- 
garian ballads,  in  which  pursuit  he  was  materially  assisted  by  a  Madg- 
yar, called  Michal  Lxesxgard,  whom  he  had  known  in  early  life  ;  but 
this  assistant  in  metrical  romances,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind 
of  our  Captain,  proved  to  be  an  emissary  of  Kossuth.  One  day,  as 
they  were  going  over  some  ancient  ballads,  the  house  was  surrounded 
by  a  detachment  of  Croatian  infantry.  The  old  Hungarian  imme- 
diately foresaw  his  fate.  u  They  will  shoot  me,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
he ;  "  we  shall  no  longer  read  Madgyar  ballads  together ;  Mighole 
Matyas  kiraty,  oda  as  igaztah."  (There  is  no  longer  justice  on  earth, 
King  Mathias  is  dead.)  An  old  phrase  which  the  Madgyar  peasants 
use  when  wishing  to  express  that  the  Hungarian  race  has  no  justice  to 
expect  in  this  world.  On  searching  this  wandering  bard,  they  drew 
out  a  double  pocket  filled  with  papers  closely  written  on,  and  carefully 
ruled :  this  was  a  correspondence  with  certain  persons  in  Pesth,  the 
nature  of  which  left  no  doubt  of  MichaTs  guilt ;  his  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled—in two  hours  after  his  apprehension  he  was  shot.  Pesth  became 
too  hot  for  the  Austrian*,  and  they  quitted  it  with  precipitation,  in  the 
direction  of  Debreczin,  amidst  the  most  sombre  anticipations,  and  by 
roads  almost  impassable.  About  thirty  miles  from  Debreczin,  the  Cap- 
tain and  his  Hussars  fell  into  an  ambush  and  lost  two  and  twenty  men. 
All  that  discipline  and  courage  could  do  were  of  little  avail  against  the 
desperate  enthusiasm  of  their  enemy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  beat  a 
retreat. 

The  HouToeds,  to  whom  as  before  stated  no  quarter  was  given,  re- 
turned the  compliment  with  interest,  and  waged  a  constant  war  of  ex- 
termination with  their  exterminators.  They  fought  morning,  noon, 
and  night — it  was  an  everlasting  skirmish ;  any  horseman  who  went  to 
look  for  forage,  or  who  wandered  from  his  corps  a  few  paces,  was  sure 
to  have  sabre  cuts  to  exchange  before  his  return.  Partial  fights  of  ten 
or  fifteen  men  were  followed  by  real  battles ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Artillery  that  Jellachich  sent  to  support  his  Croats,  they  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  Hussars  of  Kossuth,  who  swarmed  around 
them. 

The  author  here  enters  into  details  of  the  general  movements  of  the 
adverse  armies,  which  are  of  no  material  consequence,  and  would  break 
in  on  the  real  interest  of  this  partisan  warfare  which  appeared  without 
end  or  even  object ;  the  Austrians  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing a  slight  hold  of  Pesth ;  as  for  the  advance  on  Debreczin  it  was  im- 
possible ;  every  moment  the  direction  of  the  march  of  the  light  troops 
was  changed.  The  best  officers  disappeared  one  after  the  other,  and 
every  night  they  had  to  reckon  the  men  that  were  missing. 

u  Without  the  help  of  my  poor  horse,  Aly,  I  should  certainly  not 
have  escaped  from  three  well-mounted  Honvoeds  who  at  once  attacked 
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me  on  the  heath  of  Kompo2, 1  should  certainly  have  left  my  skin  there, 
and  my  horse  began  to  think  so  too,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  combat, 
after  nearly  half-an-hour  of  fighting,  a  cut  of  the  pallash  of  one  of 
my  adversaries  carried  away  the  left  ear  of  my  gallant  steed,  when  he 
made  one  or  two  prodigious  bounds  and  carried  me  over  a  large  and 
deep  ditch,  over  which  the  enemy  could  not  follow  me." 

The  next  day,  near  Gyoengioes,  the  Captain  had  another  escape.  In 
the  heat  of  pursuit  of  a  broken  enemy,  he  was  carried  away,  and  found 
himself  with  his  female  aide-de-camp  and  three  Seresses  close  to  a 
wood,  from  which  issued  twenty  Honvoeds ;  fortunately  the  remainder 
of  his  men  had  discovered  his  trace,  and  saved  him  and  his  companions 
from  being  cut  to  pieces.  All  this  eternal  fighting  produced  no  results 
to  the  Austrians ;  they  made  no  progress,  but  on  the  contrary  were 
obliged  to  fall  back.  The  despair  of  the  Hungarians  irritated  still  fur- 
ther their  natural  courage ;  the  war  that  commenced  with  the  most 
generous  traits  of  chivalrous  feeling,  assumed  a  sombre  and  ferocioai 
character,  silent  as  death.  No  longer  the  song  or  the  dance  to  enliven 
the  bivouac,  but  melancholy,  pale,  and  terrible  countenances  that 
breathed  nothing  butsad  resolution. 

The  corps  of  Jellachich  in  retreat  found,  like  the  French  army  in 
Spain,  enemies  spring  up  on  every  side.  It  was  evident  that  the  war 
would  last  as  long  as  the  Hungarians  could  hold  out,  and  that  they 
would  do  so  to  the  last ;  children  and  women,  hid  behind  trees,  killed, 
disabled,  or  wounded  men  with  stones.  Nicholas,  the  brother  of  Hanska, 
and  standard-bearer  of  the  captain,  fell  in  this  manner  After  the  death 
of  her  brother  whom  she  loved  tenderly,  Hanska  became  sad  and  me- 
lancholy, in  lieu  of  avoiding  unnecessary  danger,  she  seemed  to  court  it ; 
the  captain  to  dispel  her  chagrin,  made  her  a  present  of  a  sabre  with  a 
beautiful  hilt,  and  a  silver  chain  sword  knot.  While  she  was  remarking 
the  beauty  of  the  weapon,  the  captain  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
condition  of  the  clothes  and  appointment  of  his  aide-de-camp  with  his 
own  which  were  all  in  fragments  and  tatters :  pointing  out  this  to  her 
she  said,  "  Very  true  you  by  no  means  look  in  trim  to  win  a  lady's  eye. 
What  would  the  beautiful  Yeva  (Helen)  say  if  she  saw  you  in  this 
fashion?"  She  made  allusion  here  to  the  sister  of  Count  Polocsai, 
whom  the  captain  had  visited  in  his  chateau,  as  already  related ;  she 
made  this  remark  with  a  sad  smile,  and  a  sort  of  melancholy  malice; 
tlfat  shewed  she  was  still  a  woman  in  her  feelings — seeing  that  these 
words  were  not  likely  to  make  a  favourable  impression,  she  excused  her- 
self by  saying  that  they  arose  from  an  idea  or  vision  she  had  the  day 
but  one  before,  in  the  action  in  which  they  lost  two  and  twenty  men. 
She  was  sure  she  had  seen  the  Countess  Helen  among  the  enemies,  she 
knew  her  by  a  splendid  heron  plume  in  a  black  calpeck,  covering  a  fair 
face  with  delicate  but  sharp  features,  and  which  were  marked  with  that 
stamp  of  pride,  that  predominated  in  the  character  of  the  fair  Helen. 
She  added,  that  she  would  have  been  glad  to  have  encountered  and  tried 
which  was  the  best  woman,  adding  in  a  melancholy  tone,  that  since  the 
death  of  her  brother,  she  was  weary  of  life,  and  she  could  not  tell  how 
she  escaped  the  balls,  she  had  not  the  slightest  scratch.  While  thus 
conversing  the  trumpet  sounded  to  horse,  the  indefatigable  enemy  was 
again  upon  them.    The  action  which  took  place  near  Vexprim  was 
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serious — several  bodies  of  troops  of  Jellacbich  had  joined,  and  Kossuth's 
forces  had  been  re-inforced  by  some  squadrons  of  Honvoeds.  There 
might  have  been  present  on  both  sides  12,000  men.  The  battalion  of 
Croats  were  placed  in  front,  and  were  so  roughly  treated,  that  four* 
pieces  of  artillery  were  sent  to  their  support ;  when  the  Madgyars  again 
charged  the  Croats,  they  opened  right  and  left,  and  the  assailants  were 
exposed  to  the  artillery  loaded  with  grape,  that  tumbled  over  horses  and 
men  by  hundreds,  when  the  cavalry  charged  and  created  further  havoc, 
but  the  Hungarians  were  not  discouraged ;  amongst  the  foremost  of 
them,  was  to  be  seen  a  man  of  high  stature,  in  the  dress  of  a  Magnate, 
mounted  on  a  gray  horse  with  a  black  star  on  his  forehead,  he  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  in  the  mette,  he  flew  on  every  side,  waving  his 
sabre  overhead  and  rallying  his  troops  to  lead  them  again  to  the  attack  ; 
this  figure  disappeared  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke  at  the  moment  when  Jel- 
lachich  8  cavalry  fell  back  by  orders  behind  the  infantry.  The  combat 
continued  with  unabated  ardour,  till  the  closing  of  the  day  put  an  end 
to  it ;  the  only  advantage  remaining  to  the  corps  of  JeUachich,  was 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  for  they  had  lost  more  men  than  their 
adversaries — a  small  hamlet  nearly  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  both 
parties  served  as  a  bivouac,  some  beams  or  plankB  were  collected  to  form 
a  temporary  hospital  for  the  wounded,  The  captain,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  Hanska,  looked  out  for  her  every  where,  at  last  she  arrived, 
pale,  and  with  her  arm  in  a  sling. 

"  My  horse  has  been  killed  under  me,  captain,  but  the  balls  have 
spared  your  aide-de-camp.  I  have  had  a  slight  touch  of  the  point  of  a 
pallasch,  that  is  all.  There  is  at  the  hospital  a  Madgyar  officer  danger- 
ously wounded,  who  wishes  to  speak  to  you."  Fatigued  as  I  was,  1 
hastened  to  obey  the  call,  Hanska  preceding  me  with  a  lanthorn  she  had 
lighted.  "  You  move  with  pain,  Captain,"  said  she, — "  what  a  day!" 
"  Twenty  such  would  kill  me,  without  the  aid  of  balls,"  replied  I,  "  but 
it  surprises  me  to  see  a  little  woman  like  you  appearing  to  have  greater 
strength  than  us." 

"  Apparently,"  she  replied,  laughing ;  "  there  are  at  least  two  women 
in  the  two  armies  that  give  a  good  example ;  for  I  have  again  seen  the 
famous  Yeva  (Helen),  and  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  get  within 
her  reach,  but  at  the  moment  1  pushed  my  horse  in  that  direction,  a 
villanous  fire  of  infantry  covered  everything  with  smoke,  and  I  saw  no. 
more  of  the  heron  plume,  or  Turkish  sabre." 

"  And  you  believe  that  you  have  seen  her  tn 

«  Yes,  Captain,"  answered  she  drily.  I  could  see  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern,  her  eyebrows  contracted  with  anger.  We  had  now  arrived  at 
the  temporary  hospital ;  poles  about  six  feet  in  length  supported  a  roof 
formed  of  irregular  planks,  torn  from  the  burning  cottages,  and  some  of 
which  were  still  smoking,  by  way  of  walls,  broken  window  shutters, 
agricultural  instruments,  and  overturned  carts,  served  as  external  pro- 
tection to  the  wounded  and  dying  stretched  on  straw  within.  Hanska, 
lanthorn  in  hand,  opened  the  door  of  the  stable  that  served  as  surgery 
to  the  temporary  hospital ;  the  pale  and  wandering  light  from  horn 
lanthorns  carried  by  the  surgeons  and  their  assistants,  with  their  sleeves 
tucked  up,  served  to  show,  stretched  out  on  a  bed  of  straw,  Bohemians, 
Croats,  Poles,  Madgyars,  and  Germans,  closely  packed  for  want  of 
room ;  some  complaining  in  low  and  stifled  groans ;  others  cursing  in 
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rage  the  day  that  gave  them  birth ;  in  short,  all  the  sufferings  to  which 
humanity  is  subject,  finding  vent  in  twenty  different  languages* 

"Who  is  it  that  wishes  to  speak  to  me.  said  I  to  the  principal 
surgeon? 

"  There,  Captain,  quite  at  the  farthest  corner/'  Hanska  and  I 
traversed  the  sombre  and  melancholy  alley,  and  I  found  myself  in 
front  of  the  grave  and  delicate  countenance  that  I  recollected  perfectly. 
It  was  the  Count  Polocsai,  whom  I  had  parted  with  in  his  castle  when 
I  marched  for  Vienna ;  the  same  whose  martial  hearing  and  brilliant 
courage  had  attracted  my  attention  during  the  late  combat. 

"  Thank  you  for  coming,"  said  he ;  «  I  knew  you  would  not  fail  me." 

It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  raise  himself  up  or  speak  :  the 
shadow  of  death  was  already  spread  over  that  manly  and  gentle  face; 
I  knelt  close  to  him  to  hear  him  better,  and  press  his  hand.  My  emotion 
may  easily  be  conceived  in  thus  finding  my  amiable  and  generous  host 

"  Can  I  serve  you,  my  dear  Count,"  said  I,  "  speak  ?" 

w  It  is  all  over,"  he  pronounced  with  difficulty,  "  my  time  is  short — 
when  I  heard  you  were  here,  my  thoughts  turned  towards  you  .... 
My  wife  is  at  Comorn  ....  you  will  find  in  the  right  pocket  «f  my 
uniform,  a  red  pocket-book  ....  containing  my  will ....  with  other 
papers  . .  .  you  will,  my  dear  Captain  .  . .  send  them  to  her  . . .  you 
will  not  fail  ?" 

His  head  dropped  down,  his  strength  had  failed. 

"  All  is  not  yet  lost,  you  will  get  over  this,"  said  I,  "there  are  many 
resources  left ;  do  not  talk,  keep  quiet." 

He  made  a  negative  sign— after  some  minutes  of  forced  silence,  he 
resumed.  «  Don't  say  so— it  is  useless— everything  in  its  proper  order. 
I  have  done  my  duty,  you  have  done  yours,  let  us  part  friends." 

"  And  your  sister  Helen,  where  is  she  ?"  I  asked  timidly ;  a  half  smiie 
appeared  on  the  pale  lips  of  the  Count. 

u  You  cannot  have  doubted  the  part  she  would  take  ;  she  fights  against 
you— poor  delicate  child !  I  don't  know  what  became  of  her  in  the 
fight — if  you  meet,  afford  her  protection." 

I  had  not  time  to  answer,  one  of  the  surgeons  stepped  before  our 
group,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  this  movement  did  not  escape 
the  Count,  who  made  motion  by  his  hand  that  the  doctor  was  in  the 
right,  that  he  was  going  to  die.  He  then  turned  as  if  in  prayer ;  the 
surgeon  gave  me  a  look,  and  I  saw  that  all  was  over.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  made  a  convulsive  attempt  to  rise,  and  stretching  his  arms 
towards  me,  he  found  strength  to  pronounce  «*  Maria,"  the  name  of  his 
wife  ;  he  fell  back  and  was  no  more. 

With  my  heart  filled  with  grief  1  obeyed  his  behests,  took  from  Ins 
pocket  the  pocket-book  bathed  in  his  blood,  removed  the  rings  from  his 
fingers,  and  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair.  As  I  might  be  called  off  in  a 
moment  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  I  arranged  with  the  surgeon  the 
place  where  my  poor  friend  was  to  have  his  long  rest,  and  he  was  to  be 
buried  with  all  the  decency  possible.  After  this  melancholy  task  was 
performed,  the  Captain  endeavoured  to  gain  a  short  repose,  which  con- 
tinued only  for  three  hours,  when  he  was  aroused  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  village  of  Varmeg  was  in  flames,  and  that  the  attack  had  com- 
menced ;  he  took  that  direction  immediately,  and  only  found  on  his 
arrival  a  detachment  of  burghers  of  Vessegraad,  whom  he  sabred  with- 
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out  mercy  for  disturbing  his  sleep.  Five  days  after  the  death  of  Count 
Polocsai,  the  Captain's  troops  had  a  sharp  engagement  at  Ssegal  with 
300  Hungarian  cavalry,  which  after  a  severe  action  were  driven  from 
their  position  on  a  sterile  plain  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  forced, 
after  severe  loss,  into  a  gorge  or  ravine  of  some  depth ;  in  this  ravine 
the  Croats  bivouacked,  cut  down  large  quantities  of  wood  to  make  a 
great  fire,  at  which  they  cooked  their  food,  and  afterwards  began  to  sing 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment ;  the  Captain  was  at  some  little  dis- 
tance with  his  female  aide-de-camp,  whom  he  had  lately  observed  to  be 
particularly  grave  and  silent,  never  speaking  unless  on  duty.  Fearing 
that  the  joviality  of  his  follower  might  attract  the  notice  of  the  Mad- 
gyars,  he  took  Hanska  with  him  to  visit  the  outposts ;  they  found  all 
right  there,  and  were  returning  to  the  bivouac  fire,  when,  under  a  tree, 
the  Captain  saw  some  shining  object,  and  going  near  observed  that  it 
was  a  jewel  of  some  sort  on  a  human  breast  that  reflected  the  light  of 
the  fire.  At  the  foot  of  a  tree  a  body  was  stretched  out ;  the  uniform 
was  that  of  a  Hungarian  magnate,  but  the  long  tresses  of  hair  which 
had  escaped  from  the  colpeck  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  woman ;  at  the  sight 
of  the  colpeck  and  heron's  plume,  Hanska  called  out  with  a  female 
ferocity  I  never  could  pardon,  " '  Tis  Helen !" 

It  was  herself  in  reality.  This  noble  and  generous  creature  had 
perished  like  her  brother  in  the  same  cause ;  the  ball  of  one  of  our 
sharpshooters  had  struck  her  below  the  heart ;  the  blood  oosed  out  drop 
by  drop  from  this  wound  scarcely  perceptible.  Aided  by  my  men,  I 
carried  her  towards  the  fire,  near  which  she  was  laid  down ;  the  slender 
hope  I  had  entertained  soon  vanished ;  some  hours  before  this  heroic 
soul  had  left  its  earthly  tenement. 

I  cannot  possibly  express  the  profound  grief  I  felt  at  this  moment. 
My  head  whirled,  my  eyes  became  dim — not  one  of  my  whole  senses 
that  did  not  seem  affected  in  looking  at  the  corpse  of  a  creature  of  such 
youth  and  remarkable  beauty ;  she  still  seemed  to  smile,  calmness  and 
heroism  were  depicted  in  her  features.  Many  of  my  hussars  who  had 
been  with  me  at  her  brother's  castle,  recollected  her.  We  passed  the 
whole  night  in  digging  a  grave  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  where  she 
had  breathed  her  last ;  I  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  the  little  Turkish 
sabre  suspended  at  her  side,  and  the  elegant  form  of  the  young  girl  in 
her  warrior's  dress,  and  her  head  shaded  with  the  heron's  plume,  was 
lowered  into  its  grave  at  the  first  dawn  of  light,  and  forgetting  all  pre- 
caution and  prudence,  a  volley  of  twenty  carbines  paid  the  last  military 
tribute  to  this  young  girl  who  had  perished  for  her  country  and  her 
race.  I  sounded  directly  to  horse,  and  hearing  from  the  skirmishers  that 
the  enemy  had  appeared  in  the  direction  of  Debreczin,  I  went  in  their 
pursuit  with  concentrated  rage ;  I  was  accompanied  by  Hanska,  who 
appeared  much  more  joyful  than  usual,  to  my  very  great  annoyance. 

This  display  of  jealous  feeling  did  the  female  aid-de-camp  no  service 
with  our  Captain ;  he  would  appear  to  have  been  much  piqued  at  the 
triumph  of  Hanska  at  the  death  of  the  fair  Helen,  for  he  never  once 
mentions  her  in  the  sequel  to  his  narratives ;  possibly,  however,  if  she 
had  escaped  all  the  remaining  dangers,  the  Captain  would  have  fulfilled 
his  promise  of  restoring  her  to  her  friends  in  Croatia.  We  may  thus 
see  the  dangers  of  jealousy  exemplified  even  in  the  ranks  of  female 
warriors. 
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We  have  extracted  these  two  melancholy  episodes,  as  a  new  chapter  in 
the  miseries  of  civil  war,  that  will  no  doubt  act  on  the  sensibility  of  our 
readers,  and  should  it  be  perused  by  our  fair  friends,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  tear  will  be  dropped  over  the  funeral  of  the  fair  Helen. 

The  career  of  the  Captain  was  subsequently  one  of  continued  fight- 
ing and  skirmishing ;  in  one  of  these  actions  he  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle :  we  have  had  enough 
of  melancholy  details  not  to  enter  into  this,  but  persons  who  are 
"  curious  in  sensations,"  and  would  like  to  know  what  passes  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  left  in  that  "  untoward"  position,  may  satisfy  them- 
selves in  the  work  itself,  a  translation  having  appeared  in  England. 
He  was  at  last  discovered  by  some  of  his  Scrisses,  and  means  were  used 
to  restore  him  to  life  ;  these  had  hardly  succeeded,  when  the  alarm  was 
sounded,  the  Hungarians  came  on  in  force,  the  Austrians  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  this  poor  officer  carried  on  a  litter,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather,  had  nearly  'closed  his  accounts.  At  last  it  came  to  such  a 
crisis  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  him  at  a  Hungarian  farm- 
house or  ponlza.  His  hostess,  who  was  a  widow  and  a  true  Madgyar, 
received  her  new  guest  with  evident  reluctance  and  left  him  almost  in 
total  neglect,  with  no  other  consolation  or  aid  than  that  afforded  by  his 
servant  Dimitri.  Stretched  on  a  wretched  bed,  and  half  starved,  the 
prospects  of  the  German  officer  seemed  lamentable,  when  one  day  the 
hostess  came  into  his  room  to  search  for  something,  and  turned  over  a 
small  painting,  the  face  of  which  had  been  turned  to  the  wall ;  the 
moment  he  saw  it  he  recognised  his  own  handy  work ;  it  was  the 
portrait  of  one  of  his  hussars,  which  he  had  taken  when  serving  with 
the  Hungarians.  He  immediately  said  to  the  hostess,  "  That  is  the 
portrait  of  Istwan,  and  it  was  done  by  me." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  widow  in  surprise,  "  are  you  the  Austrian 
officer  who  commanded  the  troop  in  which  my  son  served  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Captain.  "  I  had  a  great  regard  for  Istwan,  and 
as  I  used  to  amuse  myself  taking  sketches  of  my  men,  I  made  him  sit 
for  his  portrait." 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  excited  mother,  "  and  you  also  were  the  generous 
man  that  saved  poor  Istman  from  a  punishment  he  had  incurred.  How 
can  I  ever  be  grateful  enough  ?" 

This  lucky  discovery  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  Pontxa,  a 
better  bed  was  furnished,  the  provisions  that  had  been  concealed  were 
brought  forth ;  he  had  for  breakfast  cakes  of  Indian  corn  made  with 
cream  called  tarrhongus,  with  new  milk,  and  many  delicacies,  and  nice 
things  for  dinner.  With  this  generous  diet  the  Captain  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  his  health  improved,  till  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  received 
orders  to  decamp  directly  and  join  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  by 
forced  marches,  the  enemy  was  advancing,  and  the  whole  country  would 
be  in  possession  of  the  insurgents.  This  news  was  brought  to  him  by 
his  servant,  who  told  him  at  the  same  time,  that  an  attempt  to  move  by 
the  execrable  roads  he  was  well  acquainted  with,  lus  master  would  be 
sure  to  die,  and  he  advised  him  to  obtain  permission  from  the  hostess — 
she  was  a  Madgyar,  and  if  she  gave  a  promise  it  would  be  faithfully 
kept.  The  mistress  of  the  house  entered  at  this  moment;  sending  his 
servant  out,  the  Captain  then  addressed  her. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  have  an  idea  in  my  head  to  remain  with 
you;  nobody  will  know  me;  I  speak  the  Madgyar  as  well  as  yourself; 
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if  jour  people  come  to  visit  you,  you  can  say  that  I  am  one  of  your 
wounded  hussars ;  what  think  you  ?"  % 

"  Impossible,  you  will  be  recognised,  and  the  Honvoeds  will  punish 
me  justly  for  having  concealed  an  enemy." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  hostess,  turn  me  out  on  the  road  in  this  condition." 

She  leaned  against  the  bottom  of  my  bed  in  melancholy  mood :  at  last 
ahe  said,  You  have  been  good  and  generous  to  Istwan,  his  mother  shall 
repay  you.  If  you  had  been  a  Madgyar  and  made  war  against  us,  I 
would  sooner  cut  my  hand  off  than  conceal  you ;  but  you  are  only  a 
German,  and  have  no  country." 

Laughing  at  her  compliment,  I  said,  "  I  may  stop,  then  ?" 

"  Put  yourself  at  ease ;  I  shall  tell  our  people  that  you  are  one  of 
my  cousins  who  has  been  wounded ;  make  up  your  uniform  and  things 
into  a  bundle  and  let  your  servant  take  them  away." 

"  Cannot  I  also  keep  poor  Diemitrii  with  me  ?" 

"  The  first  Madgyar  that  came  here  would  kill  him  on  the  spot. 
Promise  me  also  never  to  say  a  word  to  any  now  or  later  of  what  you 
see  pass  in  this  house, — swear  it" 


ranged:  he  furnished  me  with  a  certificate  in  case  of  falling  in  with  any 
of  our  own  people,  which  I  secured  within  the  lining  of  my  pantaloons. 
My  poor  servant  quitted  me  drowned  in  tears ;  the  surgeon  left  me 
some  balm  and  English  sticking  plaster,  and  took  his  leave. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  isolation  and  solitude  that 
came  over  me  in  parting  with  my  friends,  and  the  weight  that  fell  on 
my  heart  at  the  retiring  sounds  of  the  trumpet.  After  they  left  me  I 
sat  up  in  my  bed  and  tned  to  catch  the  last  echoes.  Young  Tritzkay, 
the  daughter  of  the  hostess,  kept  her  large  eyes  fixed  on  me ;  she  was 
soon  joined  by  her  brother,  Mitchko,  wearing  a  hat,  the  brim  of  which 
was  six  feet  in  circumference,  immense  pantaloons,  and  spurs  clattering 
on  the  ground,  as  he,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  walked  along — the  perfect 
miniature  of  a  Madgyar.  "  Your  men  are  all  gone,"  said  the  little 
fellow,  with  evident  delight,  "  and  sister  Wilma  and  uncle  Immes  will 
be  here  to-morrow." 

Whilst  the  captain  was  amusing  himself  with  the  chat  of  these  chil- 
dren, and  learning  their  mode  of  life,  the  sound  of  horses  neighing  and 
the  clattering  of  spurs  attracted  the  attention  of  the  patient,  and  proved 
to  him  the  arrival  of  a  Hungarian  detachment ;  he  soon  heard  the  clat- 
ter  of  their  spurs,  and  instinctively  grasped  a  pistol  he  had  under  his 
pillow ;  but  the  arrival  of  his  young  attendant  reassured  him.  Four 
stout  fellows  entered  the  room :  the  first  of  them  had  a  long  white 
beard,  with  a  white  cloak  or  mantle  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  dolman  of  the  Hussars.  He  had  a  sword  belt  magnifi- 
cently embroidered  in  gold,  to  which  was  suspended  a  beautiful  scymitar, 
with  a  gold  hilt,  which'contrasted  strangely  with  the'sordid  simplicity  of 
his  dress.  These  men  had  all  enormous  rusty  swords,  and  held  in  their 
hands  their  Hungarian  hats,  small  in  the  crown,  surrounded  with  rib- 
bons of  the  national  colour,  and  enormous  brims.  These  men  belonged 
to  the  Tchikas,  or  mounted  shepherds,  whom  we  have  already  noticed, 
and  each  held  in  his  hand  an  instrument,  called  the  shepherd's 
whip ;  it  is  a  singular  and  dangerous  weapon,  something  of  the  nature 
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of  the  lasso ;  it  is  a  long  thong  of  leather,  carefully  plaited,  to  which 
are  appended  four  or  five  musket  halls,  of  small  calibre.  These  the 
Tchikas  throw  with  such  dexterity  that  they  are  sure  to  twine  them- 
selves round  the  legs  or  necks  of  any  animal  and  bring  it  to  the  ground.* 
« Jonapot  Agaialleuk,"  said  the  old  man,  on  coining  into  the  room, 
"  good  day,  cousin  ;  they  tell  me  below  that  there  is  a  cousin  of  the 
mistress  who  is  ill.    How  goes  it  ?" 

"  I  still  suffer  a  good  deal,"  holding  out  my  hand. 

"  He  requires  sleep,"  said  the  little  TriUkay. 

This  hint  was  sufficient :  the  visitors  withdrew,  after  wishing  the 
patient  a  happy  convalescence.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  friendly 
visiters  of  the  family  already  named.  We  have  encroached  rather  on 
our  bounds,  or  we  should  jive  an  attractive  description  of  Wilma  (Wil- 
helmina),  the  female  visiter,  a  perfect  Hungarian  amazon.  In  six 
weeks  the  captain  was  able  to  walk  about  in  his  room  with  a  stick,  and 
the  desire  arose  in  his  mind  to  quit  his  respectable  abode  and  rejoin  his 
troop.  He  imparted  his  wishes  to  his  hostess,  who  endeavoured  to  point 
out  to  him  all  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  but  seeing 
him  at  last  determined  on  the  experiment  at  all  risks,  she  took  measures 
to  assist  him  in  his  project.  She  desired  him  to  make  his  preparations 
the  next  day,  and  at  nightfall  he  should  be  carried  to  a  place  of  secu- 
rity. She  knew  that  the  Austrians  had  a  large  camp,  Czibachaxa,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Theiss ;  she  would  send  a  Bohemian  servant, 
Peti,  who  knew  the  country  perfectly,  to  reconnoitre  and  procure  a  boat 
for  him  to  cross  the  river.  Accordingly,  the  Bohemian  was  dispatched 
immediately,  and  at  nightfall  the  captain  set  out  in  the  waggon,  accom- 
panied by  the  driver  and  guide.  Before  and  all  around  them  was  an 
immense  plain,  without  the  trace  of  a  road  or  footpath,  not  a  tree  or  a 
rock  to  serve  as  guide ;  but  these  obstacles  are  nothing  to  primitive  races 
of  half  savage  men,  who  seem  guided  by  instinct  in  finding  their  way. 
On  the  driver  galloped,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  brandishing  his  whip, 
flying  over  obstacles  with  a  sort  of  desperate  joy,  and  holding  a  species 
of  animated  conversation  with  his  horses;  all  at  once  they  started  to  one 
side,  came  to  a  stand  still,  began  to  neigh  and  strike  the  ground  with 
their  hoofs.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  guide.  By  the  dim  light  of 
the  moon,  veiled  with  clouds,  he  soon  ascertained  the  cause— a  wolf  had 
crossed  the  road,  and  was  crouched  a  little  lower  down.  The  anxiety 
of  the  guide  was  now  on  behalf  of  the  Bohemian  Peti,  who  must  be 
somewhere  thereabout.  At  this  moment  they  heard  the  Bohemian  s 
whistle,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  leaped  into  the  waggon. 

"  We  shall  arrive,  I  hope,"  said  he, "  provided  the  low  country  is  not 
flooded  by  the  rains  which  have  fallen  these  last  days."  He  continued  to 
look  at  the  thick  fog  which  was  gathering  round  them,  that  soon  con- 
cealed every  object  close  to  them,  when  the  sound  of  one  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  in  water  made  him  stop  the  waggon,  and  he  leaped  out,  turned 
the  horses'  heads  in  a  different  direction,  saying,  that,  "  If  Frog  Lake 
was  still  dry,  they  might  reach  the  Red  Forest."  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, proceeded  far,  when  they  were  again  in  water,  which  appeared  all 

*  There  is  a  similar  instrument,  or  weapon,  used  in  South  America  in  common 
with  the  lasso,  which  scarcely  eyer  fails  in  checking  the  career  of  man  or  beast  to 
which  it  may  be  applied. 
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round  them.  There  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  countermarch, 
which  they  did  with  great  difficulty,  and  regained  the  pontza  or  farm 
before  morning. 

Although  disappointed,  the  gallant  captain  was  not  disheartened ;  he 
resolved  to  attempt  his  escape  by  himself.  Accordingly,  he  purchased 
from  the  landlady  a  couple  of  old  horses  and  an  ancient  lilt  cart,  under 
the  strongest  promises  of  not  revealing  where  he  got  them.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  furnished  him  with  a  good  stock  of  provisions  and  wine, 
and  was  liighly  affronted  when  he  offered  her  payment  for  his  keep. 
The  direction  our  officer  took  was  towards  the  Croatian  frontiers ;  he 
met  with  no  obstacles,  but  rejoicing  in  his  liberty,  he  pushed  forward 
till  night,  when,  unharnessing  his  animals,  and  having  made  a  good 
supper,  he  slept  soundly  in  his  tilt  cart,  until  awoke,  unpleasantly,  by 
seeing  before  him  a  corporal  of  Honveds,  with  his  squad,  who  interro- 
gated him,  where  he  was  going,  and  from  whence  he  came  ?  His 
answer  was,  that  he  was  a  wounded  Hussar,  carrying  provisions  to 
Follnah.  "  Good  luck,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  party  left  him, 
blessing  his  stars  for  the  escape ;  but  he  was  not  yet  out  of  the  scrape. 
In  three  or  four  hours  more  he  fell  in  with  a  large  detachment  of  the 
Polish  legion.  To  the  commandant  he  repeated  his  history ;  when  he 
was  told  that  his  arrival  was  very  lucky,  as  his  cart  would  do  to  carry 
the  wounded  men  of  the  detachment.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain  ;  he 
had  the  option  of  being  shot  as  a  spy  or  to  serve  as  a  waggoner  to  the 
Polish  legion,  and  he  entered  at  once  on  his  functions.  After  some 
days'  march  they  crossed  the  Danube,  near  Funf  Kerch  an,  and  no  chance 
appeared  of  being  able  to  escape.  In  the  course,  however,  of  a  few 
days  he  had  gained  so  far  the  confidence  of  the  Polish  officer,  that  he  was 
sent  with  six  soldiers  to  procure  provisions  at  a  pontza,  some  six  miles 
from  the  camp.  Before  they  could  reach  it,  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
night ;  they  bivouacked,  made  their  supper,  and  the  men  forming  the 
escort  drank  so  much  prune  brandy  and  red  wine,  that  they  soon  all  fell 
fast  asleep. 

Now  was  the  captain's  best  chance  of  escape.  He  quietly  harnessed 
the  horses  to  the  cart,  adding  to  them  a  small  Polish  horse  that  they 
had  purchased  on  their  way.  He  led  the  horses  quietly  for  a  hundred 
yards,  then  leaping  into  his  cart,  he  set  off  at  a  gallop  over  the  plain,  in 
the  midst  of  obscurity.  In  the  morning  he  called  a  halt  to  refresh  him- 
self and  his  cattle;  at  the  same  time,  to  form  some  idea  where  he  was, 
and  how  he  was  to  proceed.  In  this  view,  a  small  rivulet  flowing  near 
him  gave  the  idea,  that  if  followed  downwards,  it  would  lead  him  to 
lake  Balaton,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Platten  See ;  his  conjecture 
was  right — by  following  the  stream  he  reached  in  twenty-four  hours 
this  great  lake,  and  for  a  day  and  a  half  reposed  himself  and  his  ani- 
mals under  the  willow-trees  along  its  margin.  He  then  took  the  direc- 
tion which,  he  knew,  would  lead  him  to  Vespri  and  Stalkwussenberg, 
to  Pesth ;  but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  for,  on  entering  a 
small  village,  he  learned  that  there  was  a  large  Hungarian  force  in 
the  neighbourhood.  While  he  was  debating  with  his  host  the  best 
course  to  pursue— enter  a  Jurat  of  Pesth — who  immediately  accosted 
liim  with — 

"  Who  the  d — 1  are  you,  my  man  ?" 

"  Soldier  of  the  waggon-train  of  the  Polish  legion." 
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"  So,  and  who  is  to  answer  for  you  here,  I  wish  to  know  ?" 
"  I  was  wounded  at  Topolga,  and  have  since  served  with  the  wag- 
goner*." 

"  Very  possible,  hut  am  I  to  helieve  you  on  your  simple  word  ?" 
"  I  assure  you,  Colonel,  it  is  true ;  and  wounded  as  I  am,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  take  service  here,  and  take  charge  of  any  thing  you  have  to 

convey." 

This  readiness  at  once  conciliated  the  Jurat,  who  took  him  to  he  in- 
troduced to  the  Madgyar  commanding  officer,  who  received  him  with  as 
many  oaths  as  words,  and  was  delighted  to  be  furnished  with  such  addi- 
tion to  his  means  of  transport. 

The  captain  was  installed  a  chief  of  the  baggage  department,  and 
he  placed  under  his  orders  fifteen  Slavonian  peasants,  adding,  that  he 
was  to  keep  these  fellows  in  order,  "  and  even  if  he  sent  eight  or  ten  of 
them  to  the  other  world,  it  would  be  no  loss,  for  it  required  at 
least  the  souls  of  twenty  Slavonians  to  make  one  man." 

This  anecdote  might  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  Dr.  Knox  has 
said  in  his  work  on  the  races  of  man. 

For  a  whole  month  did  the  captain  serve  in  this  capacity,  until  the 
order  arrived  to  march  to  Pesth,  through  which  they  were  to  pass.  As 
they  went  through  one  of  the  narrow  streets,  he  heard  some  noise  over 
his  head,  and  looking  up,  observed  the  Countess  Polocsai,  who  had  re- 
cognised him  in  his  disguise.  He  could  find  no  chance  of  escape  in  the 
city,  but  his  deliverance  was  nearer  than  he  expected.  The  Russians 
had  arrived ;  in  the  midst  of  an  engagement,  and  running  many  risks  of 
losing  his  life,  the  captain  found  refuge  in  their  ranks. 

Being  rather  fatigued  with  his  labours  as  a  waggoner,  or  the  diffi- 
culties of  authorship,  the  captain  of  Pandours  terminates  his  history 
without  further  reference  to  friends  or  foes ;  the  task  of  writing  seems 
to  weigh  upon  his  energies.  With  respect  to  the  book  generally,  the 
author  may  plead  the  old  saying  that,  "  le  style  du  toldat  sent  parfois 
la  mtche."  His  reflections  are  somewhat  vague,  and  occasionally  ill- 
placed,  while  descriptions  of  landscape  are  not  always  intelligible. 
Whatever  knowledge  of  the  country  he  possessed,  he  has  unfortunately 
left  his  reader  in  the  dark  as  to  the  topography  of  his  scenes ;  with  all 
these  defects,  however,  the  book  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  military, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  reader.  The  moving  picture  of  what  passed 
during  this  strange  and  unnatural  warfare— the  view  of  Slavonian  pea- 
sants tyrannised  by  the  Madgyars,  and  revenged  by  the  Croats— these 
Hungarian  cavaliers,  descendants  of  the  Scythians  and  Huns— the 
mounted  farmers  and  shepherds  that  formed  the  force  of  Kossuth,  stand 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  the  description  is  true  to  nature.  In  making 
these  extensive  extracts,  we  have  selected  such  anecdotes  as,  we  thought, 
would  be  most  interesting  to  our  military  readers,  leaving  out  details 
and  reflections  that  only  impede  the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  throw 
little  light  on  it. 

We  trust  the  moving  picture  of  a  strange  civil  war  will  be  well 
received. 
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On  the  eighth  of  March,  1801,  exactly  fifty  years  from  the  present 
date,  the  first  blow  was  struck  at  the  formidable  military  power  which, 
in  seven  years  from  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  France  had  con- 
trived to  rear.  With  an  eye  to  the  ultimate  invasion  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  the  "  General  of  the  Array  of  Italy,"  flushed  with 
the  achievements  of  Marengo  and  Lodi,  had  led  the  tried  soldiers  of  the 
Directory  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  had  appealed  to  the  Pyramids  to 
witness  the  triumphs  his  imagination  and  sanguine  spirit  had  antici- 
pated. Great  Britain  was  amazed— we  will  not  write  alarmed— at 
this  evidence  of  a  lofty  ambition.  Her  enemies  expected  to  see  her  re- 
duced to  the  insignificance  of  a  state  of  the  fourth  degree,  destitute  of 
all  possessions  in  the  tropics,  and  limited  in  her  influence  by  the  sea 
which  girts  the  isle.  She  stood  alone ;  for  fear  and  subjection  had 
tied  the  hands  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  continent.  France  was 
not  directly  a  formidable  power  in  India ;  but  she  found  in  Tippoo  Saib 
an  ally  who  was  disposed  to  risk  all  the  consequences  of  accepting 
French  aid  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  British  authority  which 
Clive  had  laboured  to  establish,  and  Hastings  and  Wellesley  to  confirm. 
All  Europe  looked  to  the  sands  of  Egypt  to  decide  the  mighty  question 
of  French  or  English  dominion  in  India.  Napoleon  was  confident  of 
success :  his  army  was  full  of  hope.  Already  were  the  "  chickens/'  to 
be  hatched  in  the  gorgeous  east,  counted  by  the  vain  sons  of  Gallia. 
Months  rolled  on,  and  the  "  expedition"  sent  from  England  floated  on 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  inactive,  uncertain — wearying  the 
spirits  and  damping  the  energies  of  the  troops— strengthening  the  con- 
fidence of  the  enemy,  and  weakening  the  anticipations  of  the  anxious 
millions  who  watched  with  dread  the  growing  power  of  democratic 
France.  At  length— it  was  early  in  March — Abercromby  arrived  in 
the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  His  name  was  not  unknown  to  the  French ;  he 
had  wrested  from  them  some  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
had  conducted,  with  consummate  skill,  one  of  the  most  difficult  retreats 
in  the  Low  Countries.  Although  he  had  seen  no  field  service  until  he 
had  reached  the  rank  of  a  General  Officer,  his  intuitive  perception,  his 
gallantry,  and  his  careful  study  of  his  profession,  had  fitted  him  to 
command  under  the  greatest  emergencies.  To  him  was  confided  the 
task  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Egypt.  The  British  troops  relied 
upon  their  leader — they  were  confident  in  themselves — attached  to 
their  country — and  aware  of  the  great  stake  for  which  the  armies  of 
France  and  England  were  to  play.  They  resolved  that  Abercromby's 
mission  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  it  was  fulfilled :  nobly,  heroically. 
We  need  not  repeat  the  history  of  the  landing  in  Aboukir  Bay,  in  tho 
teeth  of  a  crowd  of  batteries,  of  a  murderous  fire  from  the  French 
infantry,  and  a  terrific  charge  "  down  to  the  water's  edge"  of  the  finest 


later  occasion,  the  intrepid  42nd  and  the  steady  28th,  though  charge 


cavalry  in  the  army  of  Napoleon. 
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over  and  over  again  in  the  depth  of  night,  bravely  upheld  the  honour  of 
the  British  flag,  and  drove  back  the  Gallic  cohorts  in  disorder  to  Alex- 
andria. These  things  are  emblazoned  upon  the  page  of  historj  in  never- 
dying  colours,  encircled  with  a  mourning  border  which  records  Aber- 
cromby's  fall.  Strange !  that  the  first  great  and  decided  victory 
achieved  by  British  troops  in  the  present  century,  should  not  be  me- 
dolled  for  fifty  years,,  and  stranger  still,  that  after  such  a  lapse  of  time, 
so  many  distinguished  men  should  survive  to  testify  to  the  sluggish 
gratitude  of  their  country. 

If  March  had  never  contributed  any  other  victory  than  that  of  Alex- 
andria, in  1801,  she  would  have  done  enough  to  give  her  a  title  to 
derive  her  appellation  from  the  god  of  battles. 

But  March  has  done  much  more.  On  the  5th  of  the  month,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1811,  the  venerable  Lynedoch,  then  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  defeated  the  French  on  the  heights  of  Barrossa.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  dashing  affair.  Deserted  by  his  Spanish  ally,  La  Pena,  and 
finding  the  "  key  of  the  battle  already  in  the  enemy's  possession,**  his 
position  was  truly  critical.  Retreat  was  out  of  the  question— there  was 
only  the  choice  between  a  surrender  and  an  attack.  Even  with  a  far 
inferior  force,  he  chose  the  latter.  The  French  occupied  the  heights,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  English  to  dislodge  them.  Duncan's  guns  opened 
upon  Laval's  formidable  column ;  Barnard's  riflemen  ran  out,  and  com- 
mencing a  destructive  tire,  were  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  troops  in 
two  masses.  The  French,  nothing  loth,  met  the  advancing  force,  resolved 
to  punish  (if  possible)  such  unparalleled  audacity.  «  Spare  your  powder; 
give  them  steel  enough  !  "  shouted  Graham.  The  word  to  «  charge" 
was  echoed  along  the  line.  Onwards  pressed  the  dauntless  British 
infantry— the  French  line  gave  way,  and  falling  upon  their  comrades  in 
the  rear,  the  greatest  confusion  was  produced.  Vain  were  all  the  efforts 
of  Laval  and  Ruffin,  the  skilful  French  generals ;  nothing  could  re- 
sist the  pressure  of  Wheately's  column.  From  plain  to  hill,  from  valley 
to  height,  the  enemy  were  driven  pell  mell. 

«  The  discomfited  divisions,"  writes  Napier  "  retiring  concentrically, 
soon  met,  and  with  infinite  spirit  endeavoured  to  reform  and  renew  the 
action ,-  but  the  play  of  Duncan's  guns,  close,  rapid,  and  murderous, 
rendered  the  attempt  vain.  Victor  was  soon  in  full  retreat,  and  the 
British  having  been  twenty-four  hours  under  arms,  without  food,  were 
too  exhausted  to  pursue." 

In  this  memorable  battle,  "  short— for  it  lasted  only  one  hour  and  a 
half— but  most  violent  and  bloody,"  the  87th,  under  Gough,  particularly 
distinguished  itself.  Sergeant  Masterman  captured  a  French  eagle, 
with  a  golden  wreath— the  proudest  standard  in  the  French  army— and 
earned  for  himself  a  commission.  This  incident  lives  in  song,  and 
many  a  voice  has  rehearsed  the  narrative  in  the  hilarious  hours  of  the 
barrack-room.  We  remember  a  verse  of  one  of  the  ditties  written  in 
commemoration  of  the  brilliant  actions  of  the  regiment : 

"  At  Barrossa,  her  praises  Fame  still  further  adds, 
There  they  proved  themselves  truly  4  the  tight  Irish  lads ;  * 

With  their  sprigs  of  shilelagh  and  shamrock  to  green. 

li  To  meet  the  French  column  with  transport  they  stept, 
Soon  found  out  the  place  where  their  eaglet  were  kept ; 
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One  bird  was  full  grown,  fledg'd  with  fame  and  renown ; 
Ob !  tbat  was  their  work,  and  they  soon  knocked  it  down ; 

With  their  sprigs  of  sbilelagh  and  shamrock  so  green.*' 

Another  poet  sang,  in  a  more  lofty  strain,  when  the  second  battalion 
was  disbanded : — 

"  Talavera's  dread  conflict — Barrossa's  red  fight ! 

Oh,  France,  in  her  tears,  shall  remember  your  force, 
When  ye  rushed  to  the  field  like  a  tempest  of  might, 
And  swept  her  proud  eagles  to  earth  in  your  course , 

"  Oh,  ne'er  for  their  country  shall  bosoms  more  brave, 
Unsubdued,  their  last  pulse  in  the  battle  resign ; 
For  champions  more  dauntless,  by  land  or  by  wave, 
Never  bled  in  her  combat,  or  died  at  her  shrine/* 

In  consideration  of  their  services  at  Barrossa,  the  Prince  Regent  con- 
ferred upon  the  87th  the  title  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales'  Own  Irish  Re- 
giment/' and  allowed  it  to  bear,  as  a  badge  of  honour,  "  an  eagle,  with 
a  wreath  of  laurel  above  the  harp/'  in  addition  to  the  arms  of  his  Royal 
Highness. 

The  poetic  muse  was  very  extensively  invoked  in  1811,  to  celebrate 
the  Battle  of  Barrossa,  for  in  those  days  men  delighted  in  songs  descrip- 
tive of  victories  over  Napoleon.  One  of  the  cleverest  things  which  ap- 
peared on  the  occasion,  was  the  following  by  poor  Tom  Dibdin,  the 
brother  of  the  renowned  Charles.  He  had  great  aptitude  for  this  kind 
of  composition,  and  availed  himself  of  it  in  the  production  of  burlesques 
and  similar  works.  The  point  of  the  following  consists  in  the  facility 
with  which  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham  was  rhymed  :— 


GENERAL  GRAHAM. 

A    SOHO    BT   MB.   T.  DIBDIN. 


"  The  theme  of  my  song  would  a  Milton  delight, 
And  its  merits  a  singer  like  Braham ; 
Were  a  king  to  turn  jpoet  he  never  could  write 
On  a  worthier  subject  than.  Graham ! 

They  tell  us  that  eagles  can  stare  at  the  sun, 

Whose  beams  nor  annoy  nor  dismay  'em ; 
But  French  Eagles  fly,  and  French  Game  Chickens  ran, 

From  the  glory  of  General  Graham ! 

His  men  on  slight  suppers  had  marched  a  whole  night, 

(For  their  toil  grateful  Britain  repay  'em), 
And  just  sat  down  to  eat  when  the  French  came  in  sight— 

What  a  breakfast  for  General  Graham ! 

A  nobler  repast  has  of  few  been  the  lot, 

While  with  stomachs,  Lord !  nothing  could  stay  'em ; 
Brave  Britons  fell  to,  for 'twas  all  hot  and  hot, 

And  thejr  carver  was  General  Graham ! 
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4  They  never  can  beat  us,  we're  posted  so  high/ 

Said  the  foe,  when  they  heard  us  huzza  'em ; 
*  Well,  may  be  we  can't,  but  allow  us  to  try,' 

Cried  the  soldiers  of  General  Graham ! 

Full  tilt  at  the  boys,  led  by  bold  Major  Go  ugh, 

Determined  to  cut,  hack,  and  slay  'cm, 
A  French  Leader  came  on,  but  his  napper  flew  off, 

On  a  furlough  from  General  Graham  I 

And  many  brave  foes,  whether  leading  or  led 
Found,  while  sinking  where  Fate  chose  to  lay  'em, 

That  as  well  as  a  heart  it  requireth  a  head, 
To  cope  with  the  soldiers  of  Graham ! 

Tho'  by  thickets  entangled,  our  boys  firmly  stood, 

And  those  who  had  tried  to  way-lay  'em, 
While  hallooing  ere  they  were  out  of  the  wood, 

Were  silenced  by  General  Graham ! 

To  mention  each  hero,  whose  laurels  lay  claim 

To  applause,  had  I  power  to  display  'em, 
Twould  fill  every  leaf  in  the  records  of  Fame, 

To  inscribe  the  Brave  Comrades  of  Graham !" 

Amongst  the  naval  actions  fought  with  credit  to  our  arms  in  the 
month  of  March,  foremost  in  the  list  is  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet 
off  Toulon,  in  1795.  Thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Hotham, 
attacked  fifteen  French  sail  of  the  line,  and  captured  the  Ca  Ira,  80  ; 
and  the  Censeur,  74.  The  action  was  not  of  a  very  decisive  or  im- 
portant nature,  but  we  give  it  prominence  because  of  the  number  of 
ships  engaged.  An  episode,  however,  in  the  battle  merits  special  atten- 
tion, as  demonstrating  the  value  of  promptitude  in  taking  advantage  of 
a  difficulty.  The  British  fleet  was  in  pursuit  of  the  French.  It  blew 
very  fresh,  with  frequent  squalls.  The  Ca  Ira  fouled  her  second  a-head, 
the  Victoire,  and,  besides  doing  her  some  damage,  carried  away  her  own 
fore  and  main  topmasts.  Captain  T.  F.  Freemantle,  in  the  Inconstant 
frigate,  36  guns,  beheld  the  accident.  Being  far  advanced  in  the  chase, 
he  ranged  up,  gave  the  Ca  Ira  a  broadside,  and  stood  on ;  the  French 
frigate  Vestale  bore  down  and  took  the  Ca  Ira  in  tow,  and  fired  broad- 
sides into  her.  The  Inconstant  persevered,  but  was  at  length  compelled 
to  bear  up,  for  the  Ca  Ira,  having  cleared  her  decks  of  the  topmasts, 
poured  her  fire  into  the  frigate,  which,  with  that  of  the  Vestale,  was 
too  much  for  her. 

No  other  actions,  in  which  squadrons  and  fleets  were  concerned,  appear 
to  have  been  fought  in  March ;  but  the  month  boasts  a  long  roll  of 
those  smaller  affairs  in  which  the  courage  of  the  British  sailor  is  more 
particularly  tried  than  in  the  great  engagements  which  depend  for 
their  issue  upon  the  skill  of  the  Commanders  in  manoeuvring.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  affair  of  the  Petrel,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1800. 
A  mere  ship-sloop  she  was,  mounting  16  guns ;  yet  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  chase  a  French  national  ship,  a  brig,  and  a  zebec.  The  ship  and 
the  zebec  got  away ;  but  the  brig,  Liguri  ene,  sustained  a  running 
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fight  of  an  hoar  and  a  half's  duration,  and  then  struck  her  colours, 
within  six  miles  of  Marseilles.  We  pass  over  all  actions  in  which 
victory  was  the  result  of  the  superior  calibre  of  our  vessels — even  in- 
eluding  the  capture  of  the  Marengo  and  the  Belle  Poule  by  the  squadron 
under  Sir  J.  Borlase  Warren—- and  will  just  glance  at  the  boat  affairs 
of  the  month.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1814,  the  Dutch  gun-brig, 
Atalante,  was  cut  out  of  the  Texel  by  die  boats  of  the  Scorpion  and 
Beaver,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nicholas  Hardinge.  The 
boats  contained  about  sixty  officers  and  men.  The  Atalante  was  every 
way  prepared  for  the  attack,  but  Hardinge  leaping  on  board  with  his 
brave  band,  assailed  the  Dutchmen  with  so  much  impetuosity  that  they 
quitted  their  quarters  and  ran  below.  The  conflict  was  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive— the  vessel  was  captured,  but  many  unforeseen  difficulties 
opposed  themselves  to  the  getting  her  out  of  the  Texel.  This  was  at 
length  accomplished  after  three  days'  toil,  and  the  gallantry  and  skill, 
with  which  the  whole  operation  was  conducted  earned  for  Captain 
Hardinge  post  rank.  He  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the  honor  and 
to  reap  higher  distinctions.  Four  years  afterwards,  when  in  the  East 
Indies,  commanding  the  San  Fiorenzo,  we  find  him  engaging  the  French 
frigate,  Piemontaise,  carrying  50  guns  and  having  on  board  866  men. 
The  Frenchman  was  endeavouring  to  intercept  three  heavily  laden 
Indiamen.  Hardinge  attacked  the  Piemontaise,  and  after  a  desperate 
running  fight  of  three  days'  duration,  terminating  in  a  close  action  of 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  during  which  she  had  all  her  rigging  and 
sails  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  great  proportion  of  her  crew  disabled,  she 
struck  her  colours.  But  before  the  close  action  a  grape  shot  fired  as  a 
broadside  had  killed  Captain  Hardinge.  He  was  buried  at  Ceylon  with 
the  highest  military  honors. 

If  space  permitted,  we  could  dwell  upon  the  dashing  attack  upon,  and 
destruction  of,  a  French  schooner  in  the  harbour  of  Vivero,  by  the  boats 
of  the  Emerald  frigate,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1808  :  the  capture  of 
the  Danish  brig,  Admiral  Yawl,  of  28  guns,  by  the  Sappho,  1 8,  off* 
Scarborough ;  the  cutting  out  of  the  Alcide,  privateer,  pierced  for  34 
suns,  lying  under  the  batteries  of  Muros,  by  the  boats  of  the 
Egyptienne ;  the  capture  of  luggers  ;  the  driving  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
ashore,  &c.  As,  however,  we  cannot  make  room  for  these  details,  and 
have,  in  point  of  fact,  in  this  mere  reminiscence  of  victories,  no  inten- 
tion of  repeating  the  tales  so  eloquently  told  by  James,  we  close  the 
Naval  record  of  victories  with  a  tribute  to  the  distinguished  gallantry 
of  the  body  of  marines,  380  in  number,  who  defended  the  island  of 
Anholt  on  the  Cattegat,  against  a  Danish  force  of  at  least  1600  men, 
and  a  number  of  transports  and  gun-boats.  It  was  altogether  a  very 
well  managed  affair  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Aided  by  a  .  small 
frigate,  the  Tartar,  the  marines  totally  defeated  the  attempt  of  the 
Danes  upon  the  island,  and  made  520  prisoners  besides  killing  and 
wounding  about  50  men. 

To  revert  to  some  of  the  military  actions  of  the  month.  The  ope- 
rations in  the  Peninsula  were  conducted  with  considerable  vigour,  and 
generally  with  success.  Excepting  Barrossa,  no  great  and  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  but  a  series  of  those  combats  came  off  which  tended 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  and  to  en- 
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hance  the  renown  of  the  British  arms.  The  battle  of  Aire,  in  1814, 
Lord  Hill  commanding  our  troops;  the  skirmish  at  Pombal  in  1811, 
the  combat  of  Redlnha,  the  affair  of  Fob  D'Aronce,  the  combat  of 
Cartel  Nova,  and  finally  the  action  at  Montmartre,  in  each  of  which 
the  Duke  commanded  in  person,  fill  a  few  pages  in  history,  although 
they  have  not  been  commemorated  by  any  of  those  honorary  distinc- 
tions in  which  the  soldier  delights. 

India  of  course  has  contributed  her  quota  to  the  glories  of  March,  for 
the  season  admits  of  operations  without  much  detriment  to  the  health 
of  the  troops.  It  was  in  March,  1799,  that  Harris  defeated  the  famous 
Tippoo  Saib's  troops  at  Mallavelly,  giving  them  a  foretaste  of  the 
dreadful  thrashing  they  were  afterwards  to  receive  at  Serineapatam. 
Hurreopore  in  Nepaul  was  captured  in  March,  1816,  and  in  the  same 
month  of  the  year  1799,  Colonel  Stewart  discomfited  the  Mahratta* 
at  Sadaseer.  But  it  was  not  until  1818,  when  the  whole  of  the 
British  force  in  India  was  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy, that  victory  succeeded  victory,  and  the  vast  tract  of  country  com- 
prehended in  the  Deccan  and  the  Cbncan,  was  brought  under  our  away. 
Innumerable  fortresses  fell  to  our  sepoys  and  artillery,  aided  by  de- 


ghur,  Asseerghur,  Chundun,  Woodun,  Nurgdun,  Pundauirhur,  Kum- 
mulghur,  Wynulghur,  Boojah  and  Malgahur  attest  the  skill  and  intre- 
pidity with  which  our  operations  were  conducted.  Some  of  these  for* 
tresses  were  scarped  and  of  great  altitude,  and  most  of  them  resolutely 
defended.  What  the  artillery,  however,  could  not  reach,  was  accom- 
plished by  escalade.  And  the  Mahratta,  scared  from  his  eyrie,  learnt 
too  late  that  the  greatest  intrepidity  is  unavailable  opposed  to  science 
and  well  directed  energy.  The  latest  Indian  event  for  which  March  is 
celebrated  was  the  famous  battle  of  Hyderabad  In  Scinde,  in  1805. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  our  arms  were  no 
less  triumphant  than  in  the  east.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  war 
with  France,  March,  179*,  Sir  Charles  Grey  captured  Martinique  and 
rendered  it  for  a  length  of  time  an  English  settlement.  The  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew  fell  to  us  on  the  21st  March,  1801 ;  possession  was 
gained  of  St.  Thomas  and  St  John's  by  a  force  under  Lieut-Col. 
Cowell  on  the  18th  March,  1801 ;  and  in  the  same  month  and  year, 
St.  Martin's  surrendered  to  Sir  Thomas  Trigg. 

We  may  be  excused  for  refraining  from  any  exultations  at  the 
successes  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  at  Minen  and  Rungore,  for 
they  did  not  eventuate  in  a  triumph.  A  better  climax  to  our  vic- 
tories of  the  month  is  supplied  by  the  affair  at  Santa  Maura,  where  the 
gallant  marines  under  Major  Clarke  stormed  the  entrenched  batteries 
in  1810,  hi  the  face  of  a  superior  force. 
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The  only  force  now  left  for  us  to  consider  is  this  demi-military  corps, 
composed  of  the  main  body  of  the  nation ;  theoretically  it  consists  of 
every  male  subject  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60,  but  practically  of  not 
more  than  one-third  of  that  number.  As  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  organization  of  this  force  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
country,  I  will  take  the  formation  and  equipment  of  the  lesions  actually 
in  Paris,  as,  generally  speaking,  they  are  better  equippped  and  more, 
soldier-like  than  the  provincials. 

Paris  being  divided  into  12  ArrondUsemetds,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  mayor,  instead  of  having  one  vast  functionary  of  that  genus  as  in 
London,  so  the  National  Guard  is  divided  into  12  Legions,  one  for 
each  Arrondissement,  each  Legion  consisting  of  four  battalions.  A 
council,  consisting  of  sixteen  members,  four  drawn  by  lot  from  both 
officers  and  privates  of  each  battalion  every  six  months,  is  called  the 
Conseil  de  recensement,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  mayor ;  it  has  the 
sole  direction  and  management  of  the  lists  of  persons  liable  to  serve  in 
the  National  Guard.  This  council  assembles  in  January,  and  proceeds 
to  strike  out  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have  died  or  ceased  to  reside 
in  the  Arrondissement,  and  to  insert  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
have  come  to  reside  in  the  district,  and  of  those  who  have  attained  the 
proper  age  during  the  preceding  year.  This  list  is  called  the  Regulre 
matricuU  of  the  National  Guard,  and  is  at  all  times  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  at  the  Maine.  This  list  is  divided  by  the  council 
into  two  parts— one  called  the  Controle  du  service  ordinaire,  the  other 
the  Controle  du  service  de  reserve.  The  first  is  the  actual  list  of  those 
persons  who  are  to  form  the  Legion ;  the  second,  those  who  are  either 
exempt  from  serving,  or  are  excused  by  the  council  for  any  special  rea- 
son. They  are  supposed  to  form  a  body  which  may  be  called  out  in  case 
of  invasion  by  a  foreign  enemy,  but  they  never  are  called  out,  and  I 
believe  never  have  been.  All  persons  holding  magisterial  appointments, 
custom-house  and  Octroi  officials,  persons  employed  in  the  Post-office, 
and  posting  establishment,  workmen  employed  by  Government,  soldiers, 
sailors,  retired  soldiers,  after  20  years'  service,  who  are  50  years  of  age, 
gamekeepers,  foresters,  and  some  few  other  classes  are  exempt  from  ser- 
\  ice,  as  of  course  are  ecclesiastics  and  religious  students,  of  all  forms  of 
worship.  Domestic  servants,  including  the  concierges  of  private 
houses,  are  also  exempt.  As  it  would  be  too  hard  to  compel  very  poor 
men  to  lose  their  time,  no  person  liable  to  serve  in  other  respects,  is  put 
upon  the  first  list  but  those  who  personally  pay  taxes,  and  their  children 
at  the  proper  age.  This  has  the  effect  of  exempting  all  persons  of  the 
class  of  journeymen  workmen.  The  council  also  have  the  power  of  ex* 
cusing  any  person  liable  to  serve,  if  they  think  that  it  would  be  too  great 
a  hardship,  or  injury  to  him. 

In  the  following  cases  persons  are  totally  ineligible  to  serve  in  any 
capacity : — 

1.  Those  who  have  been  condemned  to  criminal  punishment. 

2.  Those  who  have  been  subject  to  punishment  by  the  correctional 
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police  for  theft,  breach  of  trust,  embezzlement,  and  immorality.  Bank- 
rupts also  are  in  this  category* 
3.  Vagabonds,  declared  such  by  law. 

If  an  individual  thinks  himself  aggrieved  in  any  way  by  the  council, 
he  may  appeal  to  another  court,  also  chosen  by  lot  in  the  Arrondusement, 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  which  is  called  the  Jury  de  Revision ; 
their  decision  is  final. 

The  Garde  Nationale  of  Paris  and  the  outskirts,  in  which  there  are 
several  battalions  not  included  in  the  12  Legions,  have  a  General  of 
Division  as  their  Commander-in-Chief,  and  a  regular  Etat  Major,  the 
officers  being  selected  from  those  of  the  Legions.  They  wear  the  same 
uniform,  but  are  distinguished  by  cocked  hats,  and  on  duty  wear  a  small 
tricoloured  silk  scarf  with  silver  tassels,  tied  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  arm. 

Each  Legion  in  Paris  consists  of  four  battalions,  officered  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  line.  It  is  commanded  by  a  Colonel,  who  has  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  a  Major  under  him,  and  each  battalion  is  com- 
manded by  a  Chef  de  baiaillon,  and  has  its  own  colour  and  colour- 
bearer.  The  officers  are  elected  every  five  years  by  ballot,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — The  Colonel  and  Lieut-Colonel  by  the  whole  Legion  ; 
the  Chefs  de  bataillon  and  the  pories-dt  apeau  by  the  respective  batta- 
lions, the  Captains,  subalterns  and  non-commissioned  officers,  by  each 
company.  The  Major  of  the  Legion,  and  the  Adjutant  Major  of  each 
battalion  are  appointed  by  Government,  as  are  also  the  medical  officers. 
The  number  of  officers  to  a  company  depends  upon  the  number  of  men 
forming  it ;  under  80  strong  they  have  a  Captain  and  two  subalterns ; 
under  100,  three  subalterns  ;  under  140,  four  subalterns  ;  above  that 
number  they  have  a  second  captain  as  well,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
officers  to  men  is  much  larger  than  in  the  line.  The  non-commissioned 
officers  are  at  about  the  rate  of  one  sergeant  and  two  corporals  for  every 
twenty  men.    When  above  80  strong,  the  company  has  two  drummers. 

The  expenses  are  under  the  control  of  a  council  composed  of  the  com- 
manding officers  and  six  members  of  the  corps  appointed  by  the  Prefect 
of  the  Department ;  the  funds  being  furnished  by  the  municipal 
council  from  the  city  taxes.  As  every  National  Guard  provides  his  own 
uniform,  and  has  his  arms  found  him  by  Government,  the  expenses  are 
not  great.  They  consist  of  the  purchase  of  drums  and  colours,  the 
clothing  and  pay  of  the  drummers  and  part  of  the  band,  stationery, 
printing,  &c.  In  some  cases  where  there  are  no  persons  who  can  act  as 
major  or  adjutant  gratuitously,  officers  may  be  appointed  and  regularly 
paid.  The  annual  expense  to  the  city  of  Paris  is  about  30,000/.  a-year, 
including  the  keeping  up  guard-houses,  clerks,  salaries,  Sec. ;  and  as  the 
force  within  the  walls  is  about  60,000,  the  cost  is  not  more  than  ten 
shillings  for  each  man.  With  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned  above, 
no  member  of  the  National  Guard  receives  any  pay  or  allowance 
whatever. 

Each  Legion  has  an  excellent  band,  which  consists  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  musicians,  and  as  many  amateurs  as  make  the  number  up 
to  forty-five ;  the  Chef  having  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  sometimes 
of  Captain.  The  amateur  members  of  the  band  are  exempt  from  other 
duty,  but  the  paid  musicians  have  to  take  their  regular  turn  of  duty, 
unless^xempt  from  some  other  cause. 
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The  duty  in  Paris  is  not  severe.  There  is  a  guard  at  each  Mairie,  fur- 
nished by  the  Legion  of  the  Arrondissement,  and  there  are  guards  at  the 
Tuilleries,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  some  few  other  places.  They  are 
regularly  relieved  every  twenty-fours,  the  turn  for  duty  coming  about 
once  in  six  weeks.  The  assembling  for  drill  as  a  battalion,  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Colonel,  who  must,  however,  always  obtain  permission 
first  from  the  authorities.  In  case  of  disturbance,  the  Mayor  sends  a 
requisition  to  the  commanding  officer  for  any  number  of  men  necessary ; 
without  which  they  cannot  assemble.  As  mobs  are  very  common  in 
French  towns,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  the  legal  way  of  sup- 
pressing them,  as  the  law  is  very  stringent  on  that  point.  It  is  called 
the  Lot  sur  les  attroupements,  passed  June  7>  1848.  If  a  mob  is  col- 
lected, and  the  Mayor  has  thought  it  necessary  to  order  troops  to  be 
called  out,  either  National  Guards  or  regulars,  the  form  corresponding 
to  our  reading  the  Riot  Act,  is  for  him  (having  invested  himself  with  a 
large  tricoloured  scarf  round  his  waist),  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  the 
drums  having  rolled,  to  desire  the  mob  to  disperse — if  they  do  not,  the 
drums  roll  again,  and  the  Mayor  repeats  his  admonition.  Should  the 
mob  be  armed,  this  second  proclamation  is  sufficient,  and  the  troops  may 
act  immediately ;  if  the  mob  is  unarmed,  there  must  be  a  third  drum- 
ming, and  a  third  desire  to  disperse,  before  the  troops  may  use  force. 
The  punishment  for  forming  part  of  an  attroupement  or  mob  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  times  the  Mayor  and  the  sheepskins  have 
gone  through  their  respective  performances.  If  they  disperse  at  the 
first  summons,  and  are  unarmed,  probably  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  one 
present ;  if  armed,  they  are  liable  to  imprisonment  from  one  to  twelve 
months,  which  may  be  increased  to  three  years  if  the  mob  has  assembled 
after  dark.  After  the  second  summons,  the  penalty  is  from  one  to  five 
years'  imprisonment.  When  force  has  been  necessary  to  disperse  them, 
if  armed,  they  become  liable  to  from  five  to  ten  years  with  hard  labour. 
Should  the  Mayor  be  absent,  one  of  the  two  deputies,  which  every  Mayor 
has,  or  a  Commissary  of  Police,  may  act  for  him ;  but  the  tricoloured 
scarf  mutt  be  worn,  and  the  drums  must  roll  iti  the  appointed  way,  or  the 
summons  to  disperse  is  not  legal.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  ever  be  called 
upon  to  aid  in  suppressing  a  mob  in  this  country,  that  unless  the  pro- 
clamation called  the  Riot  Act,  is  read  by  the  magistrate  present,  ver- 
batim, the  mob  cannot  be  punished.  In  the  case  of  a  riot  which  took 
place  some  years  ago,  the  magistate  omitted  the  words,  "  God  save  the 
King,"  at  the  end  of  the  proclamation  ;  the  prisoners  that  were  taken 
were  tried  at  the  assises,  and  escaped  conviction  (it  was  a  capital  offence 
then),  because  those  words  were  omitted.  I  had  often  heard  this  story, 
and  doubted  it  very  much,  but  I  find  that  it  really  did  occur,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  law  reports  of  Cavington  and  Payne,  and  the  case  was 
termed,  Rex  v.  Child  and  others. 

To  return  to  the  National  Guard.  Every  battalion  has  its  conseil  dt 
discipline,  composed  of  the  commanding  officer,  a  captain,  a  subaltern,  a 
sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  two  privates,  who  try  all  offences  against  dis- 
cipline. Their  powers  of  punishment  are,  reprimands,  arrest  in  the 
guard-  house,  or  in  a  common  prison,  for  not  exceeding  three  days,  and 
deprivation  of  rank.  If  a  man  has  been  already  tried  twice  within  the 
year  by  this  council,  for  a  third  offence  they  can  send  him  before  the 
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police,  who  can  sentence  him  to,  not  exceeding  ten  days*  imprisonment. 
The  usual  punishment  for  a  man's  not  going  on  duty  when  his  proper 
turn  comes,  of  which  he  is  duly  warned,  is  making  good  his  own 
turn  and  having  an  extra  one  besides,  out  of  the  routine.  Coming  on 
duty  dirty  or  drunk,  may  be  punished  by  the  officer  of  the  guard,  by 
imprisonment  in  the  guard-house  cell,  for  so  many  hours  or  till  the 
guard  is  relieved.  The  privates  choose  their  turns  of  going  on  sentry,  in 
die  order  in  which  they  arrive  at  the  rendezvous,  before  going  on  guard* 
and  this  is  managed  by  the  sergeant  having  a  quantity  of  counters, 
numbered  from  one  upwards,  which  he  gives  in  succession  to  the  men 
as  they  arrive.  When  assembled,  the  holder  of  ticket  No.  I  chooses 
what  time  he  will  go  on  sentry,  No.  2  chooses  after  him,  and  so  on ; 
so  that  if  a  man  arrives  late,  he  probably  finds  the  two  to  four  am.  turn 
left  for  him.  With  this  exception,  the  rules  as  to  not  taking  off  accou- 
trements, &&,  while  on  guard,  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  line.  The 
drummers  being  regularly  paid  and  clothed,  have  to  do  the  dirty  work, 
such  as  cleaning  the  guard-house,  &c,  before  going  off  guard  in  the 
morning. 

Substitutes  are  not  allowed  as  in  the  line,  but  the  men  are  allowed 
to  exchange  turns  of  duty  with  each  other  for  their  own  convenience ; 
fathers  and  sons,  brothers,  and  uncles  and  nephews,  may  always  take 
each  other's  duty  without  question. 

The  uniform,  found  by  every  man  at  his  own  expense,  is  a  blue  frock 
coat,  blue  trowsers  with  a  red  seam,  red  epaulettes,  in  form  resembling 
those  worn  by  our  Foot  Guards,  a  chako,  resembling  very  nearly  that 
of  the  line,  with  red  lace  round  the  top  and  a  red  pompon,  but  the 
ornament  in  front  and  the  chin  scales  are  silvered.  A  short  sword, 
bayonet,  and  cartouche-box  hang  on  a  white  waistbelt,  which  is  fastened 
in  front  by  a  brass  clasp  ornamented  with  a  silver  grenade.  The  officers* 
epaulettes  are  silver,  and  the  distinctions  of  rank  the  same  as  in  the  army. 
The  sergeants,  besides  the  usual  stripe  on  the  arm,  are  distinguished  by 
epaulettes  of  mixed  red  worsted  and  silver.  For  summer  time  the 
trousers  are  white.  The  Colonel  of  a  Legion  wears  a  heron  plume  in 
his  chako,  the  same  as  a  colonel  in  the  army.  The  pioneers  of  each 
battalion,  who,  I  have  heard,  an  generally  butchers,  wear  the  regular 
pioneers'  uniform,  with  axes,  long  white  leather  aprons,  and  white 
gauntlets  ;  they  also  wear  huge  bearskin  caps,  and  generally  on  doty, 
imitate  those  of  the  line,  tying  on  long  false  beards.  The  drum-majors 
usually  exceed  those  of  the  line  both  in  height  and  finery.  Before  die 
last  revolution,  every  battalion  had  two  flank  companies,  the  grenadiers 
wearing  bearskin  caps,  but  being  considered  to  savour  of  aristocracy 
they  were  abolished,  and  now  all  the  companies  are  alike.  There  was 
also,  formerly,  a  regular  corps  of  Artillery  belonging  to  the  National 
Guard,  but  Louis  Philippe  abolished  it  in  1852. 

There  is  a  15th  Legion  in  Paris,  not  belonging  to  any  arrtmdi&ament 
in  particular,  which  is  a  regular  Cavalry  corps,  composed  of  six  rqua- 
drons  of  from  140  to  $00  men  each,  the  whole  Legion  being  about 
1,200  strong.  Any  person,  eligible  to  be  a  National  Guard,  wishing 
to  join  this  corps,  must  pass  before  a  Conseil  de  Receumnent,  consisting 
of  twelve  members  of  the  Legion  under  the  presidence  of  the  Prefet 
of  the  Seine,  which  sits  periodically  for  this  purpose,  and  must  prove 
that  he  has  a  good  horse,  that  he  is  in  circumstances  to  keep  him,  and 
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that  he  knows  something  of  sitting  him.  He  then  signs  an  obligation, 
by  which  he  undertakes  to  serve  as  a  mounted  man,  in  his  regular  turn 
of  duty,  and  whenever  called  upon.  The  duty  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  other  Legions ;  there  is  a  guard  furnished  for  the  Tuileries  every 
day,  and  occasionally  for  other  places.  Until  the  last  revolution,  two 
mounted  sentries  were  always  under  the  side  arches  of  the  Triumphal 
Arch  in  the  Place  Carousel,  one  furnished  by  the  regular  Cavalry  and 
the  other  by  the  National  Guard,  the  latter  lieing  generally  much  the 
best  mounted  man  of  the  two,  but  this  custom  has  been  abolished. 

The  uniform  is  very  neat,  consisting  of  a  blue  light-dragoon  jacket, 
with  scarlet  collar  and  edgings :  blue  trousers,  with  a  broad  red  stripe ; 
white  fringe  and  epaulettes ;  blue  lancer  cap,  with  silver  ornaments 
and  white  capline,  drooping  red  feather,  white  pouch  and  sword-belts, 
and  cavalry  sword  and  pistols.  The  officers'  epaulettes  and  girdles  are 
silver,  and  the  feathers  tri-coloured.  The  horse  farniture  is  handsome, 
and  both  officers  and  men  have  large  blue  shabracks,  trimmed  with  red 
lace.  The  trumpeters  are  distinguished  by  crimson  facings  and  trow* 
sen.  I  should  say  altogether  that  in  discipline,  the  force  was  about 
equal  to  the  best  of  our  Yeomanry  regiments,  but  are  generally  better 
mounted* 

In  the  banlieue  or  neighbourhood  round  Paris,  there  are  four  more 
Legions  of  foot  National  Guards,  consisting  of  different  numbers  of 
battalions,  amounting  to  thirty-two  altogether,  and  mustering  about 
80,000  men.  This  makes  the  whole  force  in  and  about  Paris  to  con- 
sist of  above  80,000  men.  There  is  little  difference  between  these 
Legions  and  those  actually  in  Paris,  except  that  they  adhere  to  the  old- 
fashioned  cross-belts  like  ours. 

In  the  provincial  towns  the  regulations  are  nearly  the  same,  except 
that  the  council  have  the  power  of  excusing  any  person  they  think  fit 
from  wearing  the  uniform,  if  they  consider  that  he  is  really  too  poor  to 
afford  it ;  consequently,  you  meet  with  a  man  occasionally  doing  duty 
as  a  sentry,  with  his  cross-belts  over  his  working  dress.  In  Paris,  it  is 
against  the  law  for  any  man  to  go  on  duty  except  in  full  uniform.  In 
the  rural  districts,  instead  of  the  uniform  coat,  they  wear  a  blue 
linen  blouse,  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  with  red  collar  and  epau- 
lettes ;  arms  and  accoutrements  the  same  as  in  the  towns,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  tri-coloured  worsted  girdle,  confining  both  blouse  and  belts 
round  the  waist,  making  an  admirable  dress  for  a  peasant-soldier.  Like 
most  government  documents  in  all  countries,  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  National  Guard  are  rather  voluminous :  the  Nouveau  Manuel, 
which  I  have  used  to  correct  my  own  observations,  consists  of  nearly 


nceuvring  adopted  by  the  force,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in 


At  the  head  of  everything  connected  with  the  French  army  is  the 
Minister  of  War,  he  being  Commander-in-Chief,  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  a  Cabinet  Minister.  He  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  an 
officer  of  high  rank  in  the  army,  either  a  Marshal  or  General,  but  occa- 
sionally the  office  has  been  held  by  a  civilian ;  Count  Daru,  who  was 
Minister  of  War  in  1813,  though  he  had  been  long  connected  with  the 


the  line. 


including  the  system  of  drill  and  ma- 
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war  department,  bad  no  military  rank ;  and  for  a  late  instance,  we 
have  M.  Arago,  the  great  astronomer,  who  held  the  office  for  some 
time  in  1848. 

The  present  Minister  of  War,  if  he  is  not  already  changed  since  this 
went  to  the  press,  which  is  not  unlikely,  is  General  Jacques  L-Ces-Al- 
Randou,  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  General  of  Division,  April  22,  1847,  and  has  for  sometime 
commanded  the  third  Military  Division,  head  quarters  at  Mentz. 

The  first  Aide-de-Camp  is  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Etat  Major, 
the  others,  of  whom  there  are  eleven,  consist  of  six  field  officers  and  two 
Captains,  also  from  the  Etat  Major,  and  three  Captains,  taken  from 
regiments  on  service. 

The  first  office  is  called  the  Cabinet  du  Minutre,  of  which  the  first 
Aide-de-Camp  is  the  chef.  In  this  is  conducted  all  the  secret  business, 
the  correspondence  with  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  other  mem- 
bers of  government,  the  Minister's  private  correspondence,  the  interpre- 
tation of  laws  and  regulations,  when  doubtful ;  and  from  it  issue  all 
the  general  orders  regarding  the  discipline  of  the  troops.  The  military 
divisions  and  subdivisions  are  also  arranged  and  altered  in  this  office. 

The  next  office  is  the  Secretariat  General,  a  Colonel  of  the  Etat  Ma- 
jor being  the  chef,  who  is  called  the  Secretary  General.  This  office  is 
divided  into  four  bureaux — namely,  the  Bureau  du  Secretariat,  in  which 
all  despatches  not  intended  for  the  Cabinet  du  Ministre  are  registered 
and  classed,  before  their  distribution  to  the  other  offices  to  be  answered 
or  acted  on  ;  all  business  connected  with  retirement  or  discharge  from 
the  service  is  here  transacted.  Applications  and  recommendations  for 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  correspondence  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  as 
to  the  appointments  of  officers  and  soldiers  to  the  customs  and  other 
government  employments,  of  which  a  vast  number  are  held  by  ci-de- 
vant military  men,  and  everything  not  belonging  specially  to  any  other 
bureau,  also  form  part  of  its  duties.  As  all  despatches  are  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  War,  they  are  marked,  on  passing  through  the  office  of 
the  division  they  come  from ;  those  intended  for  the  Cabinet  are 
stamped  with  red  ink,  and  those  for  the  Secretariat  with  black  ink. 

The  second  Bureau  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  Bureau  du  Service  Im~ 
terieur ;  it  manages  the  building  and  repair  of  barracks  and  other  mili- 
tary buildings,  the  expenses  of  the  War  Office,  the  publication  of  the 
Army  List,  and  some  other  matters ;  it  also  has  the  care  and  application 
of  the  Ministerial  Seal.  The  Chef  is  an  Avocat,  and  the  Board  consists 
of  nine  other  lawyers  and  an  architect.  The  Bureau  des  Lois  et  Ar- 
chives is  the  third  office  of  the  Secretariat ;  besides  the  duties  which  its 
name  implies,  it  inspects  all  soldiers'  wills,  and  has  the  translation  of 
every  document  that  comes  to  the  Minister  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
of  every  paper  requiring  to  be  translated  into  a  foreign  language  before 
issue.  The  Chef  of  this  office  is  a  civilian.  The  fourth  is  the  Bureau 
des  Petisions  et  Secours,  also  under  a  civilian ;  it  takes  the  arrangement 
and  payment  of  all  pensions  and  allowances. 

We  come  next  to  the  department  called  Service  des  Etats  Major,  the 
Chef  being  a  general  officer.  It  is  divided  into  two  bureaux,  one  taking 
the  management  of  the  staff  corps  and  of  all  the  military  schools,  and 
the  other  of  ihe  movements  of  \  rcops,  of  camps,  of  the  formation  of 
armies  and  their  subdivisions,  and  of  all  military  operations  actually  in 
the  field. 
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The  Service  de  tlnfanterie  and  the  Service  de  la  Cavalerie  are  two 
distinct  offices,  each  under  a  General  of  Brigade ;  they  manage  the  or- 
ganization, inspections,  and  personnel  of  their  respective  arms  of  the 
service ;  the  latter  also  manages  the  remounts  for  the  Artillery,  Engi- 
neers, and  Commissariat,  as  well  as  for  the  Cavalry. 

The  Service  de  la  Gendarmerie  also  has  a  General  of  Brigade  as  its 
Chef ;  it  is  divided  into  two  separate  bureaux,  one  managing  the  move* 
ments  as  well  as  the  personnel  of  the  whole  corps  of  gendarmes  through- 
out France,  and  the  other,  everything  connected  with  military  justice, 
such  as  the  transmission  of  prisoners,  the  management  of  the  military 
prisons,  and,  in  time  of  war,  looks  after  all  prisoners  taken  from 
the  enemy. 

The  Service  de  VArtMcrie  also  consists  of  two  offices,  the  first  taking  • 
charge  of  the  whole  corps  of  Artillery,  including  the  Train  des 
Pares,  and  the  other  the  management  of  the  arsenals,  the  manufactories 
of  arms,  powder,  and  military  stores.  The  chef  is  a  general  of  brigade. 
The  Service  du  Genie  has  two  similar  offices,  one  managing  the  corps, 
and  the  other  the  fortifications ;  the  chef  is  also  a  general.  Both  this 
corps  and  the  Artillery  the  second  office  manages  au  the  expenses  rela- 
tive to  its  respective  arm,  with  the  exception  of  the  pay. 

The  pay,  clothing,  furniture  of  barracks,  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind  are  under  the  Service  de  Vlntendance,  the  chef  being  an  Inden- 
dant.  The  issue  of  provisions  in  the  field,  bread  in  quarters,  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Commissariat  force  is  under  another  office,  called  the 
Service  des  Subsistances,  another  bureau  of  the  same  office  taking  the 
management  of  the  Military  Hospitals.  The  Direction  de  la  Comptabilite 
Generate,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  civilian,  is  divided  into  five  bureaux, 
four  of  which  take  the  general  controulof  all  expenses,  and  of  all  monies 
received  from  government  before  issuing  them  to  the  different  offices  by 
which  they  are  to  be  appropriated  for  pay,  &c ;  the  fifth  takes  the 
whole  of  the  recruiting  department,  including  the  admission  of  substi- 
tutes, the  raising  the  contingent,  and  the  discharge  of  soldiers  after 
serving  their  appointed  time.  The  Direction  du  Depot  de  la  Guerre 
has  four  bureaux,  one  having  the  management  of  the  great  survey  of 
France,  now  going  on,  as  far  as  the  actual  work  is  concerned,  the  next 
bureau  managing  the  engraving  and  printing  of  this  and  all  other 
military  maps,  both  of  France  and  the  colonies ;  the  third  is  devoted 
entirely  to  historical  works  and  the  care  of  the  military  library,  which 
is  a  very  fine  one  ;  the  fourth  takes  the  department  of  military  statistics  ; 
the  whole  is  under  a  general ;  at  the  head  of  each  bureau  is  a  retired 
colonel  of  the  Etat  Major. 

The  whole  of  these  different  offices  and  bureaux  are  immediately 
under  the  controul  of  the  Minister  of  War,  besides  which  he  has  the 
entire  management  of  every  thing  in  Algeria,  both  military  and  civil, 
for  this  there  is  another  department  of  three  offices,  with  a  general  as 
chef  Altogether  the  number  of  bureaux  is  thirty,  which  are  all,  in- 
cluding the  military  library,  in  one  immense  range  of  buildings  in  Paris, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St  Dominique  and  the  Boulevards. 

Besides  these,  the  Minister  has,  to  assist  him,  a  Comite  ConsuUatif  'for 
each  arm  of  the  service ;  that  of  the  Etat  Major  consists  of  seven 
generals  and  five  field  officers  of  that  corps.  That  of  the  Infantry  of 
five  generals  and  one  intendant ;  of  the  Cavalry,  also  five  generals  and 
an  intendant;  the  Artillery  Comiti  of  eight  generals;  the  Comite'  des 
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fortification*  of  nine  generals  ;  of  Algeria,  partly  of  officers  and  partly 
of  civilians.  The  whole  of  the  officers  on  these  Comiiet  are  on  full  pay, 
and  generally  have  no  other  appointment,  a  general  of  division  being 
the  president  of  each,  for  which  he  receives  800/.  a  year  extra.  Then 
is  also  a  Comite  de  Sante,  composed  of  the  five  medical  inspectors  and  a 
Commission  <?Hygi£ne  Hippique  for  promoting  veterinary  knowledge, 
which  consists  of  the  professors  of  agriculture  and  chemistry  at  the  In- 
stitute, some  medical  men  and  some  veterinaries.  All  these  boards  have 
secretaries  and  offices. 

Of  the  seventy-five  generals  of  division  at  present  on  the  active  list, 
six  hold  ministerial  appointments,  twenty-one  command  divisions  in 
France  and  Algeria,  eighteen  belong  to  the  Comitis  Consultattf  men- 
tioned above,  eight  are  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
twenty-two  are  disponible. 

We  have  now  gone  through  every  branch  of  the  military  service,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  there  being  any  thing  else  connected  with  it  that  I 
have  omitted  that  could  interest  the  reader.  One  or  two  trifles  I  find 
I  have  omitted  with  regard  to  the  dress,  which  I  will  now  mention. 
The  custom,  which  was  discontinued  some  years  ago  in  England,  of 
wearing  a  gorget  whenever  an  officer  was  on  duty,  is  still  kept  up; 
every  officer,  both  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  on  duty  wearing  a  gilt  gor- 
get fastened  round  his  neck  by  two  pieces  of  ribbon.  The  Major  of  a 
regiment  is  distinguished  from  the  other  Chefs  de  Battalion,  by  wearing 
his  one  bullion  epaulette  on  the  right  shoulder  instead  of  the  left.  The 
forage  cap  generally  worn,  called  bonnet  de  police,  is  of  the  same  form 
for  all  ranks ;  it  is  made  of  blue  cloth  with  red  edges,  and  resembles  exactly 
a  grocer's  paper  bag  ;  it  is  convenient  and  comfortable,  as  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  stiffening  in  it,  and  when  not  wanted  can  be  rolled  up  like  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  put  in  the  pocket :  the  officers  are  distinguished  by  a 
small  gold  or  silver  tassel  at  the  corner.  In  some  corps  they  wear  a 
round  red  cap,  five  or  six  inches  high,  and  much  smaller  at  the  top  than 
the  bottom  ;  it  has  also  a  leather  peak  over  the  eyes,  which  the  other 
has  not.  The  undress  usually  worn  by  officers  is  a  double-breasted  blue 
frock  coat,  reaching  within  six  inches  of  the  ankles,  either  with  or  with- 
out epaulettes  ,*  the  men  wear  either  their  loose  grey  great  coats,  or  a 
blue  shell  jacket ;  in  the  cavalry,  the  stable  jacket  is  much  the  same  as 
ours. 

The  principal  difference  between  their  manoeuvres  and  the  English, 
seems  to  be  in  their  always  using  the  three-deep  formation,  not  only 
when  a  battalion  is  in  line,  but  with  guards  and  other  small  parties  of 
men.  The  regulation  being,  that  every  body  of  men  amounting  to 
eighteen  rank  and  file,  is  to  be  drawn  up  that  way ;  if  a  guard  consists 
of  between  twelve  and  eighteen  men,  it  is  to  form  two  deep ;  less  than 
twelve,  in  a  single  rank,  which  is  termed  en  Aate— literally,  a  hedge. 
For  firing  in  line,  the  rear  rank  load  for  the  second  rank,  exchanging 
muskets  as  fast  as  possible ;  the  front  rank  loading  and  firing  in  the  usual 
way.  I  have  occasionally  seen  a  rear-rank  man  fire,  but  the  muzzle  of 
the  musket  came  much  too  near  the  front-rank's  nose  to  be  pleasant.  It 
is  not  worth  while  describing  any  of  their  evolutions,  though  I  have  the 
book  before  me  ;  but  I  will  just  mention  the  formation  of  a  regiment,  at 
usual  of  three  battalions,  drawn  up  in  line,— en  bataitte.  The  interval 
between  the  battalions  is  sixteen  paces,  and  the  ranks  are  thirteen  inches 
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apart;  the  colour  is  in  the  centre  of  the  front  rank  of  the  second  bat- 
talion, having  for  its  guard,  a  corporal  of  grenadiers  on  its  right,  a  corpo- 
ral of  voltigeurs  on  its  left,  and  six  corporals  in  the  second  and  rear  rank, 
so  that  the  guard  consists  of  one  corporal  from  each  company  of  the  bat* 
talion ;  they  always  carry  their  arms  advanced  and  bayonets  fixed. 
Captains  are  on  the  right  of  their  companies,  covered  in  the  third  rank 
by  their  respective  senior  Sergeants.  The  Subalterns,  Sergeant  Major 
JTourrier,  and  the  other  three  Sergeants  forming  a  fourth  rank,  in  serre-nle, 
in  the  rear  of  each  company  ;  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  this  rank  are 
the  Adjutants  and  Sous-Adjutants  of  the  three  battalions;  the  eight  cor- 
porals of  each  company  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  sections  in  the  front 
and  third  ranks.  Each  battalion  is  divided  into  two  wings  called,  Demi 
bataiHon  de  droite,  and  de  gauche,  each  of  which  consists  of  four  compa- 
nies, which  are  then  termed  pelotons,  and  each  peloton  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  there  being  no  division  smaller  than  the  half-company.  All  the 
pioneers  are  in  line  on  the  right  of  the  regiment,  but  the  drums  are  in 
the  rear  of  their  respective  battalions,  the  band  being  with  the  drums 
of  the  first  battalion  ;  the  Chefs  de  BataiHon  are  mounted,  and  are  thirty 
paces  to  the  rear  of  the  centre  to  their  respective  battalions ;  the  Colonel 
with  the  Lieut-Colonel  close  to  him  on  his  right,  and  the  Major  on  his 
left,  is  fifty  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  regiment. 

Before  closing  this  series  of  papers,  I  may  state  that  where  my  own 
observations  have  been  at  fault,  I  have  procured  whatever  books  could 
assist  me  in  these  accounts,  so  that  I  believe  the  descriptions  may  be  trusted 
to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  I  had  no  idea  when  I  began  that 
the  subject  could  take  up  more  than  two  numbers,  but  it  has  grown  more 
than  I  expected ;  however,  if  any  reader  of  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine has  derived  one  quarter  the  amusement  in  reading  these  papers, 
as*  I  have  had  in  collecting  the  information  and  writing  them,  I 
shall  be  quite  content. 

Uplands,  Feb.  6th,  1851.  LB. 


ARMY  EXPENDITURE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

Resuming  our  notice  of  the  volume  of  evidence  on  Army  matters  to 
which  we  made  reference  in  a  late  number  of  the  United  Service  Ma- 
gazine, we  are  naturally  led  to  look  into  the  question,  which,  during 
the  past  few  years,  has  proved  a  serious  bone  of  contention  in  all 
military  circles,  namely,  the  relative  positions  of  the  Guards  and  the 
line. 

Holding  the  Guards  to  be  especially  entrusted  with  the  protection  oi 
the  Sovereign  of  these  realms,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  precedence  over 
all  other  regiments  of  Infantry,  we  cannot  deny  their  claim  to  certain 
exclusive  advantages  of  rank  and  emolument.  It  has  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  the  prestige  of  royalty  that  the  household  troops  should  be 
composed  of  members  of  the  first  families  in  England,  on  the  ground 
that  such  is  a  natural  result  of  our  aristocratic  forms  and  our  common 
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attachment  to  the  throne.  But  something  beyond  the  mere  "  honour"  of 
guarding  the  Monarch  appears  requisite  to  supply  the  scions  of  noble 
houses  with  a  motive  for  entering  the  Guards.  They  exact  the  condi- 
tions of  superior  rank  and  superior  emolument,  and  they  readily  assent 
to  pay  for  these  advantages  a  superior  price.  Step  by  step,  however, 
they  have  acquired  additional  privileges,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
these  have  often  been  earned  by  hard  fighting  and  devotion  to  the  Sove- 
reign and  country.  They  now  stand  in  this  position  of  advantage 
over  the  line.  Their  Ensigns  are  Army  Lieutenants ;  their  Lieuten- 
ants, Army  Captains;  their  Captains,  Army  Lieutenant-Colonels! 
They  are  spared  all  the  toils  and  annoyances  of  foreign  garrison  ser- 
vice ;  they  receive  a  large  allowance  for  their  Guard  mess,  and  other  pri- 
vileges, with  which  our  readers  are  familiar.  To  all  this,  there  would 
be  no  kind  of  objection  if  the  advantages  they  enjoy  stopped  here.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonelcy  places  the  regi- 
mental Captain  of  the  Guards,  per  saltum,  above  all  the  Majors  in  the  line, 
and  tells  fearfully  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter  when  the  rank  of 
Major-General  comes  to  be  conferred.  It  is  no  argument  that,  practi- 
cally, the  power  of  supercession  has  not  as  yet  materially  affected  the 
line: — its  capability— its  injurious  principle,  constitutes  the  mischief, 
for,  in  the  event  of  the  exigencies  of  war  rendering  a  large  brevet  ne- 
cessary, it  would  come  into  immediate  operation,  and  we  should  then 
see  numerous  general  officers  drawn  from  the  Guards,  and  commands  of 
brigades  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  "  never  set  a  squadron  in 
the  field,  nor  the  division  of  a  battle  know."  In  the  last  war  with 
France  we  had  few  Generals  who  were  above  forty  years  of  age.  Grant 
that  they  were  active  and  intelligent  soldiers,  they  still  superseded  many 
who  had  seen  service  before  they  were  born,  and  it  is  not  to  be  endured 
that,  excepting  when  glaring  cases  of  incompetency  present  themselves, 
the  young  warrior  should  be  permitted  to  eclipse  the  veteran  who  has 
earned.a  title  to  advancement.  The  men  of  the  line  have  shown,  during 
the  campaigns  of  the  Sutlege,  how  well  adapted  they  are  to  great 
emergencies.  While  the  names  of  Markham,  Franks,  Pennycuick, 
Spence,  Dundas,  &c,  enrich  the  annals  of  war,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  seeking  for  commanders  from  the  untried  officers  whose  services  have 
been  limited  to  Windsor,  St.  James's,  Winchester,  and  Chichester.  It 
should  be  honour  enough  to  be  called  the  Body  Guard  of  the  Queen, 
and  to  be  confined  to  service  near  her  person ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  any  men  would  be  better  entitled  to  this  distinction  than  those  who 
have  served  long  in  the  line,  and  bear  about  their  persons  marks  of  con- 
tact with  the  enemies  of  the  country.  In  this,  we  merely  echo  the  sen- 
timents of  a  professional  contemporary,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  much 
consideration  to  the  subject.  We  agree  with  him  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  put  an  end  to  the  heart-burnings  resulting  from  the  injus- 
tice of  a  supercession  only  obtained  by  money,  and  at  the  same  time, 
ereate  a  corps  to  which  the  whole  army  would  aspire  to  belong,  and 
which  would  operate  as  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  time-worn  and  war- 
worn of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  It  is  unworthy  of  Lord  Fitxroy  Somerset 
to  declare  that  he  believes  that  the  line  does  not  feel  acutely  the  par- 
tialities shown  to  the  Guards.  His  lordship  says,  he  sees  it  so  stated  in 
the  public  prints,  but  he  never  had  any  one  complain  to  him  of  the  pre- 
ference, while  Colonel  Dunne  distinctly  states  that  it  is  the  everyday 
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topic  at  his  club !  Who  is  likely  to  be  right  ? — the  elevated  staff  office? 
— the  alter  ego  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  ex  officio  regards  any 
complaint  with  serious  displeasure,  or  the  independent  officer  in  whose 
company  men  have  no  motive  for  concealment  ? 

To  drop  the  subject  of  the  Guards  and  the  Line,  and  to  advert  to  one  - 
suggested  by  Lord  Fitzroy's  avowal  of  ignorance :  why  is  it  that  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sought  for  information 
chiefly  from  the  officers  who  had,  as  Napoleon  said  of  the  Bourbons, 
forgotten  nothing  and  learnt  nothing  ?  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir 
WiUoughby  Gordon  displayed  in  portions  of  their  evidence  a  remarka- 
ble ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  service,  and  a  lack  of  the  argumentative 
power  which  caused  some  pitiful  exhibitions  when  the  acute  Radicals 
on  the  Committee  came  to  cross-examinations.  Sir  John,  indeed, 
seemed  perfectly  bewildered,  contradicting  himself  frequently  and  run- 
ning into  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies.  Sir  WiUoughby  Gordon,  on  being 
asked  about  the  pay  of  the  private  soldier,  said  that  he  had  a  penny  a 
day  over  and  above  his  necessaryexpenditure,  whereas  it  is  notorious 
the  most  well  conducted,  steady  soldiers  nave  from  fourpence  to  six- 
pence per  diem  to  spare,  and  are  rarely  in  debt.  Ensconced  within  the 
walls  of  the  official  sanctum  and  repelling  all  volunteer  information  as 
impertinent  intrusion,  the  officials  learn  little  or  nothing  of  progress, 
and  shelter  their  own  inactivity  under  the  plea  of  the  "  officiousness" 
of  recommending  anything  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Certainly, 
were  the  Duke  himself  to  afford  every  inducement  to  the  Head-quarter 
Staff  to  advise  him  upon  the  reforms  indispensable  in  the  army,  there 
are  few  who  would  be  capable  of  offering  suggestions  resulting  from  ac- 
tual knowledge,  ana  5tfar  the  army  are  no  losers  by  their  silence.  At 
present  the  blind  lead  the  blind.  And  herein  we  find  an  argument, 
and  a  powerful  one,  in  favour  of  the  temporary  tenure  of' staff  appoint - 
waits.  Were  the  head  of  an  office  only  permitted  to  retain  it  for  five 
or  six  years,  and  then  to  retire  to  make  way  for  the  deputy,  who  would 
be  succeeded  by  the  assistants,  the  army  would  constantly  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  fresh  experience,  activity,  and  intelligence.  The  apprenticeship 
served  in  each  department  would  familiarise  him  who  became  the  head 
of  an  office  with  official  routine,  and  every  subordinate  member  would 
be  inspired  with  a  due  degree  of  zeal,  from  the  pleasing  conviction  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  succeed  temporarily  to  the  superior  position.  A 
life  tenure  of  an  exalted  staff  office  has  the  effect  of  making  men  indo- 
lent and  indifferent,  haughty  and  inaccessible.  A  limited  duration  of 
power  would  operate  as  a  check  upon  "  fantastic  tricks"  and  stimulate 
the  incumbent  of  the  office  to  acquire  a  character  that  would  be  of  in- 
finite service  to  him  at  a  later  period  when  exalted  commands  abroad 
might  become  vacant.  These  sentiments  are  not  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  present,  and  late,  Staff  at  the  Horse  Guards,  who,  of  course, 
are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  holding  office  in  perpetuity.  We  con- 
tend, however,  that  our  view  of  the  matter  is  the  most  calculated  to 
promote  the  true  interests  of  the  service. 

We  alluded  in  our  last  to  the  efforts  which  Earl  Grey  has  made  to 
diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the  value  of  the  services  of  military 
men,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  few  commands  and  governments  they 
have  held  since  the  war.    This  subject  was  discussed  before  the  Com- 
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mittee,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  questions  put  to,  and  answers 
given  by  Mr.  Secretary  at  War 

"  Sir  J.  Graham.]  Do  you  think  that  in  these  British  possessions,  which 
are  called  colonies,  but  which  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  garrisons,  such  as 
the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  and  the  Mauritius,  it  is  desirable,  policy  and 
economy  both  being  considered,  to  separate  the  civil  and  the  military  com- 
mand}— That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  which  would  lead  one  into  great  detail 
of  reasons,  into  which  I  cannot  enter.  But  I  should  say  myself  that  the 
policy  was  right  in  Malta,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  above  all  in  the 
Mauritius,  to  separate  the  civil  and  military  command,  and  to  have  a  civil 
governor  of  those  islands. 

"  Without  pressing  you  to  go  at  length  into  it,  will  you  shortly  state  the 
reasons  which  occur  to  your  mind  as  rendering  it  politic  so  to  separate 
them  ? — First,  the  success  of  the  appointment  of  a  civil  governor  at  Malta 
is  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  step.  A  gentleman  has  been  appointed 
there  who  is  of  the  same  religion  as  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  has 
acquired  their  confidence,  and  who,  I  understand,  as  far  as  my  imperfect 
knowledge  goes,  has  introduced  many  reforms  into  that  island,  which  have 
given  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  in  that  island.  I  understand  also  that 
at  the  Mauritius  the  civil  governor  has  effected,  very  successfully,  great 
reforms. 

"  Mr.  Hume.']  You  mean  the  present  governor,  Mr.  Anderson  ? — Yes ; 
and  that  under  his  government  the  finances  of  the  island  have  vastly  im- 
proved. The  expenditure  is  likely  during  the  present  year,  I  understand, 
to  mil  within  the  income  of  the  island ;  which  is,  I  believe,  an  occurrence 
which  will  take  place  for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  I  think  that  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  too  the  conduct  of  the  governor  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
tho  separation  of  the  appointments.  Altogether,  J  think  that  in  those 
islands  which  are  under  the  management  and  government  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  Colonial  Office  is  more  likely  to  have  confidence  in  the  governors, 
as  being  men  of  experience  in  affairs,  if  they  are  allowed  to  pursue  their 
own  course  in  appointing  governors  to  the  various  colonies  for  which  they 
are  responsible. 

"  Sir  J.  Graham.]  But  military  officers  exercising  the  functions  of  civil 
governors  are  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies  as  much  as  civil  governors,  are  they  not  r — Certainly ; 
but  I  meant  in  the  selection. 

"  The  advantages  which  you  have  just  pointed  out  are  advantages  arising 
from  administrative  skill.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  selection  of  military 
officers  would  not  lead  to  the  finding  of  administative  skill  in  the  army,  as 
well  as  in  civil  ranks,  for  the  government  of  territories  so  narrow  as  these, 
particularly  where  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  garrisons  ? — They  may  or 
may  not.  It  is  a  delicate  point,  upon  which  I  should  rather  not  be  pressed 
for  an  opinion  as  to  the  administrative  skill  of  the  officers  of  the  army ;  bat 
I  should  think  it  is  right  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  the  power 
of  selecting  as  governors  men  from  civil  life  as  well  as  men  from  military 
station.  He  is  not  precluded  from  combining  the  civil  and  military  com* 
mands,  if  he  sees  fit ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  would  not  have  him  debarred 
from  separating  those  two  commands  if  he  sees  just  reason  to  do  so. 

"  Unless  the  separation  be  attended  with  great  and  marked  advantages, 
there  is  no  question  that,  as  relates  to  the  British  public,  the  separation  is 
expensive  ? — Undoubtedly ;  the  separation  does  not  lead  to  economy,  and  is 
to  be  justified  by  grounds  of  policy  in  order  to  bear  it  out." 

Now  we  take  these  replies  of  Mr   Fox  Maule  to  be  excessivel 
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disingenuous.  His  "  may  or  may  not/'  and  his  "  delicate  point,"  might 
fairly  have  been  substituted  by  a  decided  affirmative.  Experience  is  in 
its  favour.  Look  at  our  military  governors  of  India.  Who  so  wise  as 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings?  Who  so  economical  as  Lord  William 
Bentinck  ?  Who  so  familiar  with  the  country  he  ruled  as  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  ?  Were  not  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  at  Mauritius  and  Jamaica ;  Sir 
Henry  Bouverie,  at  Malta ;  Sir  John  Harvey,  at  Prince  Edward's 
Island ;  Sir  George  Arthur,  at  Bombay  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  able, 
careful  administrators  of  the  affairs  of  the  several  settlements  ?  Did 
not  Sir  Charles  Napier  effectually  govern  Scinde,  General  Mid  die  more, 
St.  Helena ;  Lord  Sea  ton,  the  Ionian  Islands  ?  There  was  no  occasion 
to  make  the  matter  a  subject  of  hypothesis — it  was  a  fait  accompli. 
But  the  jealousy  of  the  bureaucracie  seldom  permits  them  to  do  justice 
to  the  superior  intelligence  and  administrative  skill  of  the  professions, 
whence  the  attempt  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  continuing  the 
principle  of  military  governments.  It  is  quite  forgotten  that  where  the 
ministerial  and  military  controul  are  divided,  there  are  risks  of  col- 
lision. Hundreds  of  examples  might  be  cited  of  the  danger  of 
separating  the  political  duties  of  a  governor  from  those  which  would 
fall  to  him  as  a  commander ;  but  where  there  is  a  pre-disposition  to 
deal  disingenuously  with  the  question,  the  array  of  such  examples 
would  be  labour  in  vain. 

As  it  is  very  possible  that  the  question  of  Army  Expenditure  and 
Discipline  will  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  ere  this  publi- 
cation may  reach  the  hands  of  our  readers,  it  seems  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  go  more  fully  into  the  numerous  subjects  skimmed  by 
the  select  committee.  To  judge  from  the  general  shape  which  the 
interrogations  took,  and  the  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee was  directed,  we  fear  that  very  little  practical  good  will  result 
from  the  whole  of  the  inquiry.  We  record,  with  infinite  pleasure,  the 
reduction  in  the  charge  for  rations  to  the  troops  in  the  colonies,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  enjoy  an  evening  meal ;  the  retention  of  the  office  of 
Quarter-Master-General  of  the  Army  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Freeth, 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  financiers  to  abolish  the  post ;  and  the  (at  present  intended)  increase 
to  the  weekly  lodging  allowance  for  married  men  living  out  of  the  bar- 
racks. Beyond  these,  however,  no  changes  are  promised  in  our  very 
defective  system.  If  our  hopes  and  wishes  could  be  effectual  in  the 
accomplishment  of  reforms,  the  present  system  of  army  clothing  should 
be  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  a  commuted  allowance  to  colonels 
of  regiments.  We  have  not  common  patience  with  those  who  argue 
that  there  is  nothing  infra  dig  in  a  system  of  remuneration  which 
places  a  colonel  in  the  condition  of  a  clothier — nor  can  we  believe  that 
the  soldier  is  supplied  with  as  good  a  description  of  cloth  as  might  be 
expected  were  the  contract  system  in  full  force.  The  Royal  Marines 
and  the  Ordnance  corps  are  far  better  clothed,  and  their  colonels  are  not 
the  sources  of  supply.  Next  to  the  abolition  of  the  clothing  usage  we 
would  claim  for  the  army  the  discontinuance  of  the  system  of  promotion 
by  purchase.  Indeed,  there  are  very  many  matters  in  which  a  vigorous 
reform  is  indispensable,  and  as  they  are  not  likely  to  originate  with  the 
select  committee,  we  can  only  pray  that  they  may  be  urged  with  be- 
coming eloquence  by  the  military  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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THE  LAW  OF  NAVAL  COURTS-MARTIAL .• 

Whbn  it  is  considered  that  nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  a 
book  upon  Naval  Courts-Martial  has  madeits  appearance,  we  are  not  to 
be  astonished  that  Mr.  Hickman  should  think  that  the  record  of  his  ex- 
perience and  learning  upon  the  subject  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
public,  and  that  a  notice  of  his  views  would  be  gratefully  appreciated. 

In  making  such  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of  opportunity,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  author  has  neither  over-estimated  the  value  of 
the  occasion  nor  the  importance  of  the  subject;  he  has,  however,  omitted 
one  element  in  his  calculation  which  has  materially  affected  the  result 
and  truth  of  his  calculus,  insomuch  as  he  has  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  important  question,  bow  far  he  is  qualified  for  his  self-imposed 
task.  Mr.  Hickman  tells  us  that  on  foreign  stations  where  "  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  on  questions  that  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  a  work  of  reference  adapted  to  the  present 
time  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  wanting."  Nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  this  proposition,  but  nothing  can  be  further  from  sup- 
plying the  deficiency,  or  filling  up  the  gap  than  is  Mr.  Hickman's 
"  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Naval  Courts-Martial/'  If  he 
supposes  that  this  important  result  will  be  attained  by  his  book,  he  is 
greatly  mistaken,  and  has  furnished  us  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  as  little  understands  the  wants  of  the  service  as  the  subject 
which  he  has  unfortunately  undertaken  to  expound.  We  are  unwilling 
to  be  unnecessarily  severe  with  a  writer  like  Mr.  Hickman,  who  pro- 
fesses to  dedicate  his  midnight  lamp  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  his 
country  and  the  service ;  but  we  cannot  conscientiously  permit  any 
fastidious  consideration  for  the  person  of  the  author  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  obvious  dictates  of  duty,  or  screen  him  from  a  befitting  and 
frank  exposure  of  errors  which  might  hereafter  endanger  the  lives 
of  men  by  inducing  a  blind  concession  to  the  authority  of  a  book, 
which,  as  a  guide  or  interpreter  of  the  law,  is  unworthy  of  such 
unlimited  and  dangerous  confidence. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  9th  sec.  of  the  22nd  Geo.  II.,  c  35, 
being  the  act  containing  the  Naval  Articles  of  War,  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  following  words  :«— 

"  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  that  if  any  five  or 
more  of  his  Majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war  shall  happen  to  meet  together 
in  foreign  parts,  then,  and  in  such  case,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  senior 
officer  of  the  said  ships  or  vessels  to  hold  Courts-Martial  and  preside  thereat 
from  time  to  time,  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  during  so  lone  time  as  the 
said  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  snail  continue 
together. 

One  might  have  thought  that  this  language  had  been  sufficiently 
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dear  and  explicit  to  escape  misconstruction,  and  therefore  little 
adapted  to  create  doubt.  To  Mr.  Hickman,  however,  it  is  anything 
but  clear,  and  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  shew  that  the  legislature  did 
not  mean  what  they  actually  said.  We  will  allow  the  author  to  explain 
iimself  in  his  own  language  :— 

"  We  have  seen  by  section  6,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  fleet  in 
foreign  parts  has  not  the  power  to  call  and  assemble  Courts-Martial,  unless 
he  has  authority  to  that  effect  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  by  section  8,  that  the  commander  of  a  detached  squadron  must 
be  empowered  by  his  Commander-in-Chief  to  hold  Courts-Martial  ;  His  not 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  legislature  intended  to  vest  in  the  senior  officer 
of  five  or  more  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  meeting  by  accident,  in  foreign  parts, 
with  a  power  not  possessed  even  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  fleet, 
unless  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  from  the  Admiralty;  we  are  con- 
sequently led  to  infer  that  this  section  is  meant  to  apply  solely  to  an  officer 
specialty  ordered  to  try  certain  delinquents ',  and  that  it  merely  provides  that 
such  officer,  acting  on  the  special  order  referred  to,  may  preside  at  the 
Court-Martial,  notwithstanding  he  may  be  the  senior  officer  at  the  port  or 
place  where  the  court  is  assembled." 

An  attempt  to  discover  the  intentions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  ap- 
plying to  its  construction  the  doctrine  of  chances,  is  to  us  a  novelty. 
The  author  reasons,  that  because  in  section  6,  the  legislature  has  not 
given  ex-officio  to  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  fleet  in  foreign  parts,  the 
power  to  call  and  assemble  Courts-Martial,  U  is  not  probable  that  the 
legislature  intended  to  vest  in  the  senior  officer  of  five  or  more  of  his 
Majesty's  ships,  meeting  by  accident  in  foreign  parts,  a  power  not  pos- 
sessed even  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  fleet,  unless  under  the 
authority  of  a  warrant  from  the  Admiralty^ 

"  *  O  upright  judge !   Mark,  Jew  !  0  learned  judge ! 
Is  that  the  law  ? ' 
A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel ! " 

This  spurious  law  offers  a  fair  specimen  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Hickman's  book,  which  he  has  most  modestly,  but  we  fear  most  rashly, 
Submitted  "  to  the  members  of  the  profession  on  foreign  stations,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  superior  authorities,  on 
questions  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  a  trial.*'  We  had  always 
been  led  to  suppose  that  much  doubtful  law  is  occasionally  passed  into 
circulation  by  Courts-Martial,  but  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  be  possible, 
that  even  on  foreign  stations  there  could  ever  exist  the  lack  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  not  to  say  ignorance,  of  language,  and  obtuseness  of  un- 
derstanding, which  can  render  it  necessary  to  seek  a  guide  in  such  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Hickman  ;  and  unfortunate  indeed  is  the  service  whose 
liberty  and  life,  whose  station  in  society,  and  honourable  standing  iu 
the  world  is  dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  men  who  are  compe  lied 
to  seek  assistance  from  such  a  dubious  and  uncertain  lamp  as  the  boak 
before  us,  but — 
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This  is  only  a  fair  specimen  of  what  our  readers  may  expect  in  turning 
over  the  other  pages  of  this  treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Courts- 
Martial.  It  carries  upon  it  the  most  palpable  evidence  of  having  been 
written  by  a  man  without  any  useful  experience  in  the  grave  subject  upon 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  enlighten  the  world.  His  facts  may  be  gene- 
rally correct,  but  they  are  either  trivial,  or  immaterial,  or  were  already 
supplied  by  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field ;  and  unhappily,  he  neither 
uses  them  judiciously,  nor  reasons  from  them  correctly.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  by  what  secret  train  of  ratiocination  this  writer 
arrives  at  his  conclusions,  or  infers  his  consequences.  We  confess  that 
we  are  unable  to  follow  his  argumentative  flights,  and  therefore  stand 
in  mute  and  respectful  admiration  of  what  we  admit  to  be  beyond  our 
sphere.  We  have  already  given  an  instance  of  a  novel  attempt  at  con- 
struction, by  applying  thereunto  the  laws  of  probability.  Mr.  Hickman 
asserts  that  section  9  of  the  22nd  George  II.  does  not  mean  what  it 
manifestly  says,  because  the  author  thinks  it  not  probable  that  the  legisla- 
ture meant  what  they  express ;  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Hickman— a  theory  propounded  upon  the  doctrine  of  probability, 
though  upon  what  elements  calculated  does  not  appear — he  thinks  it 
more  probable  that  the  legislature  should  say  one  thing,  and  intend 


scope,  and  ordinary  acceptation.  To  apply  the  ordmary  canons  of 
criticism  to  a  writer  who  is  so  obviously  insensible  to  his  own  defi- 
ciencies as  this  author,  would  be  to  break  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel,  or 
enlist  into  our  service  for  the  torture  of  the  gnat,  the  rack,  the  pulley, 
or  the  gauntlets.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  plain, 
but  invidious  duty,  of  pointing  out;  the  obvious  inaccuracies  of  this 
book,  and  as  far  only  as  may  answer  the  purpose  of  warning  our  friends 
from  placing  too  implicit  reliance  on  such  a  guide,  and  of  suggesting  the 
care  and  consideration  which  must  ever  be  exercised  in  any  case  in 
which  the  book  may  be  referred  to  as  an  authority.  We  have  seen  that 
the  author's  construction  of  an  act  of  parliament  is  made  to  depend 
upon  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  degree  of  probability.  This  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  absurdity  and  inaccurary  of  even 
this  one  instance  of  blundering.  It  was  once  the  advice  of  a  discreet 
and  learned  judge,  when  communicating  the  result  of  his  experience 
to  a  young  member  of  his  profession,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
stating  his  reasons  in  cases  where  he  might  be  bound  to  act  upon  his 
own  judgment,  and  to  publish  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  ratio- 
cination ;  "  for,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "  your  conclusions  are  as 
likely  to  be  right  as  wrong ;  but  there's  an  infinitude  of  chances  in 
favour  of  the*  proposition,  that  the  reasons  which  you  offer  to  sustain 
your  position,  will  be  open  to  censure,  if  not  to  condemnation."  If 
the  author  of  this  book  had  acted  upon  this  very  discreet  judgment, 
and  left  us  his  objections,  and  novel  mode  of  construction,  resting 
upon  his  own  notions  of  propriety,  or  even  probability,  we  must  have 
been  content  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  offering,  and  regard  with  admi- 
ration what  we  felt  to  be  above  our  comprehension.  We  might 
thus  have  regarded  Mr.  Hickman's  underground  and  obscure  groping 
in  the  dark  as  an  effort  of  genius,  giving  him  the  credit  for  ar- 
riving at  his  conclusions  by  some  effort  of  transcendentalism  above  our 
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humble  capacity.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  Mr.  Hickman  and  the 
credit  of  his  book,  he  has  condescended  to  introduce  us  to  the  secret 
operations  of  his  mental  process,  and  to  the  steps  whereby  he  has  been 
led  to  the  singular  result  which  we  have  indicated.  Happily  for  poste- 
rity, who  may  feel  a  greater  interest  in  ascertaining  the  probable  motives 
of  the  legislature  in  framing  the  statute,  than  we  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  indulge  at  the  present  moment,  the  author  has  given  us  in  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  his  view  and  interpretation  of  this  enigmatical  section, 
the  familiar  case  of  Commodore  Johnstone  and  Captain  Sutton,  which 
occurred  in  1787,  so  that  we  have  thus  the  means  of  deducing  by  the 
same  mental  operation  if  we  can,  the  self-same  result  out  of  the  same 
premises  as  Mr.  Hickman.  Now  the  case  of  Johnstone  and  Sutton  is 
no  more  closely  connected  with  the  9th  sec.  of  the  £3nd  Geo.  II.,  than 
is  Mr.  Hickman's  book  with  the  Papal  Aggression.  This  case,  which 
is  reported  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Durnford  and  East's  Reports,  and  occupies 
therein  nearly  sixty  pages,  embraces  a  great  variety  of  topics  closely 
connected  with  the  service,  but  not  one  of  which  has  the  remotest  or 
imaginary  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  Act  upon  which  our 
author  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  illumination.  Let  us  take  another 
specimen  of  Mr.  Hickman's  sagacity,  when  applied  to  the  Queen's 
Regulations  with  which  we  may  suppose  him  better  acquainted  than 
with  the  statutes  at  large,  or  Durnford  and  East's  Reports.  In  page 
19  he  tells  us,  that  commanders  and  lieutenants  promoted  by 
Commanders-in-Chief  abroad,  cannot  sit  as  members  of  a  Court-Martial 
in  the  rank  to  which  they  have  been  so  promoted,  unless  they  have 
received  official  notification  from  the  Admiralty  of  confirmation  in  their 
respective  ranks ;  yet  in  the  very  next  page  he  informs  us  that : 

"  A  lieutenant  appointed  by  a  Commander-in  -Chief,  to  act  as  captain  of  a 
rated  ship  in  a  vacancy,  to  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  have  been 
authorised  to  promote  a  commander  to  be  a  post-captain,  may  sit  as  a 
member  of  a  Court-Martial  according  to  his  seniority  as  a  commander.1* 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  obvious  inconsistency  of  these 
statements  of  the  law,  perhaps  Mr,  Hickman  sees  a  distinction,  where 
we  confess  we  can  perceive  no  difference.  If  we  have  misunderstood 
the  author  we  have  to  regret  our  misfortune ;  but  we  have  in  vain 
sought  to  reconcile  what  appears  to  us  irreconcilable  in  these  two  pas- 
sages. The  author  has  in  some  instances  displayed  a  considerable 
amount  of  sagacity  in  avoiding  all  the  difficulties  of  his  subject,  and  has, 
like  a  large  class  of  commentators,  exhibited  a  corresponding  degree  of 
readiness  and  aptitude  to  explain  those  parts  of  his  subject  which  are  the 
clearest  and  least  involved  in  doubt. 

Impressed,  from  the  cursory  specimens  which  we  have  noticed,  with 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Hickman  was  no  common  reasoner,  we  confess  we 
coveted  with  extreme  anxiety  the  help  of  his  torch,  to  throw  a  ray  of 
illumination  upon  the  12  th  sec.  of  the  act,  upon  which  his  ingenious 
theory  might  be  applied,  if  without  advantage,  at  least  without  preju- 
dice. We  anticipated  at  least  that  a  commentator  upon  the  clear  and 
explicit  words  of  the  9th  sec  might  grapple  manfully  with  the  more 
obscure  and  difficult  phraseology  of  the  12th  sec.  But  here,  alas !  we 
were  disappointed :  the  author  has  not  even  afforded  us  a  candle's  den 
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from  his  stock  of  illumination  to  light  us  out  of  our  difficulty.  It 
would  have  been  at  least  satisfactory  to  have  been  informed  of  the 
author's  version  of  thb  section  ;  for  although  he  might  have  failed  in 
making  the  meaning  of  the  text  clear,  he  might  have  satisfied  us  by  an 
explanation  by  aid  of  his  ingenious  theory,  that  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 
tion was  in  no  way  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  the  construction.  And 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  section  had  not  as  yet 
been  referred  to  any  very  distinct  interpretation,  he  might  have  shews 
us  that  it  was  more  probable  that  the  said  section  had  some  assumed 
meaning  agreeable  to  the  views  and  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hickman  than 
no  meaning  at  all.  By  testing  it  with  his  metre  of  probability,  he 
might  have  given  us  some  information  how  far  it  might  be  probable 
that  the  Parliament  which  sat  in  the  22nd  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
II.  was  endowed  with  the  rare  gift  of  prophecy,  and  shew  the  extreme 
probability  that  the  legislature,  by  an  act  of  second  fright,  had  anticipated 
a  change  would  take  place  in  die  service  some  fifty  years  after  their 
enactment— and  that  although  there  might  not  be  then  in  the  service 
any  officers  who  bore  the  title  and  rank  of  "  commander,"  yet  that  such 
an  event  would  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  next  century,  and 
sagaciously  provided  for  such  an  event  by  keeping  them  a  vacant  seat 
at  all  future  Courts-Martial.  It  might  perhaps  be  demonstrated  that  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  Parliament  was  thus  prophetic  than  that  they 
should  be  unintelligible.  We,  of  course,  leave  to  Mr.  Hickman  the 
application  of  his  own  theory  to  the  solution  of  this  much  vexed  and 
very  tedious  enigma. 

We  have  not  the  space  at  our  disposal  which  would  enable  us  to 
enlarge  further  upon  this  book,  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the 
inaccuracies  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  introductory  chapters  are 
most  faithfully  preserved  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  we  are  really 
surprised  that  any  man  having  the  experience  which  we  may  assume  to 
have  been  enjoyed  by  a  "  secretary  to  Commodore  Sir  Charles  Hotham," 
and  possessing  such  scanty  information  as  this  gentleman  manifestly 
does,  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  dangerous  indiscretion  of  publishing, 
as  a  guide  to  others,  so  imperfect  and  inaccurate  a  work  as  that  before 
us.  If  Mr.  Hickman's  treatise  had  engaged  our  attention  simply  as 
regards  its  literary  merits  or  demerits,  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  tedious  and  invidious  sub* 
ject.  But  when  it  is  recollected  that  on  foreign  stations,  and  where  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  superior  authorities,  this  book 
may  be  appealed  to,  we  are  not  without  our  apprehensions  that  Mr. 
Hickman's  book  is  calculated  to  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  injury — 
life,  liberty,  or  station  might  be  perilled  or  sacrificed  by  an  injudicious 
use  of  such  a  volume,  or  a  too  credulous  submission  to  an  authority  which 
certainly  ought  not  to  demand  confidence,  nor  to  be  summoned  to  sit 
in  judgment  where  life,  liberty,  or  station  may  be  hatarded  or  pre- 
judiced. 

Of  all  subjects  within  the  range  of  English  jurisprudence  there  is 
none  so  pre-eminently  unfortunate  as  the  law  of  Courts- Martial.  Of  the 
several  treatises  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  seem  that  this  division  of  our  law  has  in  no  one  instance 
attracted  the  attention,  or  at  least  exercised  the  industry  of  any  person 
properly  qualified  for  the  task ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Jaw  of  naval 
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Courts- Martial  has  been  even  more  unfortunate  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  other  service,  which  has  sometimes  secured  intelligence,  if  it  has 
not  always  had  the  benefit  of  judicial  learning. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  subject  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and 
learned  judges  have  occasionally  entertained  obscure  notions  of  its 
scope  and  character.  Thus  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  in  his  elegant  and 
generally  accurate  commentaries  upon  the  laws  of  England,  book  I.,  c. 
13,  says  :— 

"  Martial-law,  which  is  built  upon  no  settled  principle  but  is  entirely 
arbitrary  in  its  decisions,  is,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  observes,  in  truth  and 
reality  no  law,  but  something  indulged  rather  than  allowed  as  law.  The 
necessity  of  order  and  discipline  in  an  army  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
give  it  countenance  :  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  time  of 
peace,  when  the  King's  Courts  are  open  for  all  persons  to  receive  justice  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  land.** 

A  little  further  on  the  commentator  says : — 

"  Oue  of  the  advantages  of  our  English  law  is,  that  not  only  the  crimes 
themselves  which  it  furnishes,  but  also  the  penalties  which  it  inflicts,  are 
ascertained  and  notorious :  nothing  is  left  to  arbitrary  discretion ;  the  king  by 
his  judges  dispenses  what  the  law  has  previously  ordained ;  but  is  not  himself 
the  legislator.  How  much  therefore  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  a  set  of  men, 
whose  bravery  has  so  often  preserved  the  liberties  of  their  country,  should  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  of  freemen  ;  for  Sir 
Edward  Coke  will  inform  us,  that  it  is  one  of  the  genuine  marks  of  servitude 
to  have  the  law,  which  is  our  rule  of  action,  either  concealed  or  precarious ; 
1  misera  est  servitus  ubijus  est  vagum  aid  incognitum.9  Nor  is  this  state 
of  servitude  quite  consistent  with  the  maxims  of  sound  policv  observed  by 
other  free  nations.  For,  the  greater  the  general  liberty  is  which  any  state 
enjoys,  the  more  cautious  has  it  usually  been  in  introducing  slavery  in  any 
particular  order  or  profession." 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  observations  made  in  refer- 
ence to  martial  law  arose  from  a  serious  mis-apprehension  of  the  subject 
by  the  learned  judge  and  that  the  commentator  has  confounded  Martial 
law  with  Military  law,  than  which  two  things  cannot  be  more  widely 
different  from  one  another.  The  observations  of  Sir  William  Blackstone 
are  wholly  inapplicable  to  Military  law  ;  however  properly  they  may 
belong  to  MarttaU  The  principles  of  Military  law  are  in  all  respects 
as  definitely  fixed  and  as  certainly  known  as  are  the  principles  of  the 
common  or  statute  law  of  England,  and  the  observation  which  was  made 
by  Sir  Mathew  Hale  in  his  history  of  the  Common  Law,  that  Martial 
law  is  in  truth  and  reality  no  law  but  something  indulged,  rather  than 
allowed  as  law,  had  reference  ouly  to  that  historical  Martial  law  which 
was  occasionally  resorted  to  in  times  of  rebellion,  when  the  foundations 
of  the  state  were  shaken,  the  fountains  of  justice  choked,  and  the  arm 
of  constitutional  law  bound  down  or  paralysed.  If  then  so  much  mis- 
apprehension has  been  exhibited  by  s»uch  distinguished  jurists  as  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  we  may  not  be  surprised  that  less  distinguished 
persons  should  share,  and  still  entertain  many  of  the  errors  which  are 
yet  to  be  found  both  in  the  practice  and  teaching  of  the  law  of  Courts- 
Martial.  The  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  this 
subject,  so  fully  or  so  critically  as  we  might  desire ;  we  may  however  be 
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permitted  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  which  naturally  spring  out  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  law  of  Courts* Martial. 

What  most  usually  strikes  an  observer  of  the  proceedings  in  those 
Courts  is,  that  there  is  an  utter  want  of  attention  to  the  observance  of, 
and  perhaps  we  might  add  also  alack  of  respect  for,  the  laws  of  evidence  as 
they  are  religiously  observed  in  the  Courts  of  ordinary  jurisdiction.  Not 
a  case  is  brought  before  these  tribunals  that  does  not  provoke  thejustioa  of 
this  remark.  The  form  of  the  question  put  to  a  witness  is  seldom  or  ever 
regarded.  Leading  questions  are  submitted  without  hesitation,  and  when 
objected  to,  as  they  generally  and  properly  are,  the  courts  most  usually 
permit  them  to  be  persisted  in.  Sometimes,  and  in  some  cases  the 
right  of  reply  is  conceded  to  the  prosecutor,  at  others  it  is  capriciously 
denied ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Commander  Pitman ; 
in  which,  although  witnesses  had  been  examined  by  the  prisoner,  the 
Court  refused  the  application  of  the  prosecutors  to  reply  upon  the  defence* 
Such  irregularities  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  by  their  frequent 
repetition  prove  that  there  is  either  a  wilful  and  perverse  inclination, 
on  the  part  of  these  Courts,  to  break  through  the  rules  of  evidence,  or 
otherwise  a  most  dangerous  degree  of  ignorance  exists  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  late  case  of  Lieutenant  Hutchinson,  R.M.,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  amount  of  pains  taken  by  the  Court  to  do  something 
formally;  but  unhappily  their  numerous  clearings  of  the  Court,  ana 
laborious  and  secret  deliberations  almost  invariably  terminated  in  a 
decision  the  wrong  way.  Leading  questions  were  put  and  persisted  in, 
and  frivolous  objections  listened  to,  when  grave  and  important  ones 
were  summarily  disposed  of.  And  this  Court  was  in  no  way  conspi- 
cuously distinguished  from  the  ordinary  and  approved  system.  There 
seems  but  one  remedy  for  this  trifling  with  justice,  which  would  be 
effected  by  giving  to  the  Court  a  more  adequate  machinery  than  that 
which  at  present  it  possesses.  As  these  Courts  are  managed  at  the 
present  day,  the  important  and  responsible  function  of  assessor  of  the 
Court  and  interpreter  of  the  law  generally  rests  upon  some  person 
whose  education  and  experience  neither  fit  him  for  the  office  nor  justify 
his  assumption  of  such  a  grave  and  important  duty.  He  is  sometimes 
a  provincial  attorney ;  at  others,  a  purser,  and  in  the  other  service,  an 
adjutant.  And  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  pursuits 
of  any  of  these  gentlemen  particularly  unfit  them  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  nor  is  their  education  generally  of  that  order  which 
would  enable  them  to  discriminate  the  nice  and  metaphysical 
subtleties  of  the  law  and  practice  of  evidence ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rare  and  difficult  accomplishment  which  is  required  to  balance  its  weight 
and  appreciate  and  discriminate  its  validity.  It  is,  of  course,  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  say  that  such  a  condition  of  things  is  equivalent  to  a 
denial  of  justice ;  and  every  man  who  enters  the  royal  service,  whether 
it  be  the  navy  or  army,  should  reflect  seriously  upon  the  perilous 
condition  to  which  he  submits  when  he  puts  his  life,  liberty,  and 
honour,  in  a  position  to  be  judged  of  by  a  tribunal  of  which  there  is  no 
competent  judge,  and  who  thus  deliberately  disposes  of  these  the  richest 
attributes  of  his  existence,  by  submitting  them  to  the  keeping  of  a  jury 
who,  however  willing  and  anxious  to  do  justice,  are  yet  denied,  by  the 
ordinary  custom  of  the  service,  the  means  by  which  such  laudable  seal 
and  anxiety  can  be  effectuated.   To  us  who  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  in 
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which  everything  ii  in  a  state  of  rapid  mutation  ;  in  an  age,  too,  when 
the  landmarks  of  our  most  ancient  institutions  are  removed  from  their 
foundations  without  scruple  or  consideration;  in  an  age  wherein 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  practical  utility,  and  to  the  cant  of  aiding  the 
progress  and  march  of  the  times ;  we  are  surprised  that  a  tribunal  which 
has  so  little  to  recommend  it  upon  its  own  merits,  should  so  long  have 
resisted  the  attacks  of  modern  utilitarian  philosophers ;  and  that,  in  1851, 
we  should  still  have  to  regret  the  existence  of  evils  which  have  long  been 
a  fruitful  topic  of  complaint,  which  day  by  day  are  becoming  more 
conspicuous,  which  have  at  all  times  been  severely  felt,  and  which 
at  the  present  day  have  become  intolerable. 


PENCILL1NGS   OF  THE  PRAIRIE. 

Br  J  OH*  MlLL3. 

Author  or  "Tut  Old  E*gxish  Gsntlsius,"  &c. 


As  I  have  before  remarked,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  move,  from  time  to  tune,  the  remnants  of 
the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  To  obtain  this  object, 
dasaling  offers  of  vast  tracts  of  land  and  hunting  grounds,  to  be  held  in 
their  possession  for  ever,  with  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  annually  in  the 
shape  of  annuities,  and  protection  against  their  enemies,  have  been  the 
successful  decoys  to  lure  the  poor  Indian  from  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
and  to  consign  him  to  certain  and  speedy  extermination.  Not,  indeed, 
that  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  offer,  or  mandate,  would  have  availed 
him  in  any  way ;  for  whenever  resistance  has  been  presented,  as  with 
the  Seminolees,  a  superior  power  coerces  an  opposition  as  futile  in  any 
ultimate  result  as  a  pigmy's  straw  might  have  been  pitted  against  the 
quarter  staff  of  Friar  Tuck* 

With  a  view  of  preserving  peace  among  the  dwindled  nations  of  the 
red  man,  scattered  along  and  beyond  the  western  frontier,  forts  have 
been  erected  where  the  Indian  agents,  as  they  are  called,  reside  to  super- 
intend and  arrange  all  matters  between  the  government  and  the  tribes* 
A  few  soldiers  evince  a  complexion  of  power  and  authority ;  but  their 
numbers  are  so  limited  that  they  are  not  capable  of  preventing  skir- 
mishes and  fights  among  the  rival  and  pugnacious  neighbours,  although* 
as  far  as  practicable,  a  check  is  kept  upon  them,  and  every  discourage- 
ment given  to  their  feuds.  In  addition  to  these  military  stations  the 
Fur  Companies  have  their  trading  depots  which,  generally  speaking,  are 
places  of  considerable  strength,  fortified  with  guns  and  manned  by 
hardy  and  daring  adventurers.  To  these  places  the  Indians  come  in 
great  numbers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  barter  their  skins  with 
the  traders  for  whiskey,  rum,  blankets,  beads,  rifles,  axes,  tomahawks, 
knives,  cloth,  calico,  and  other  articles,  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
far  too  numerous  to  particularise.  As  may  be  supposed,  these  traders 
are  not  of  a  class  likely  to  stick  at  trifles.  They  say  anything  and  do 
anything  to  get  rid  of  their  wares  at  the  highest  possible  profit,  and  it 
has  been  known  for  them  to  vend  the  most  deadly  poisons  to  certain 
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chiefs,  knowing  that  they  would  administer  them  either  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  revenge,  or  to  win  the  enviable  fame  for  "medicine"  or 
superhuman  power,  in  prophecying  deaths,  which  they  took  effectual 
means  of  realising  with  terrible  exactness.  It  is  scarcely  necessary, 
after  such  a  sample  of  cold-blooded  connivance  at  murder — murder 
which  the  Indian  would  not  have  dreamt  of  had  there  been  no  devilish 
prompting  on  the  part  of  the  stranger — to  give  further  proofs  of  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  frontier  trading.  There  is  nothing  that  the 
imagination  can  picture,  no  crime,  no  degradation,  no  disease,  no  misery, 
leading  to  the  present  degenerated  state  of  the  North  American  Indian, 
but  what  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  white  man.  He  is  the 
leveller  of  his  wigwam,  the  usurper  of  his  hunting  grounds,  the  intro- 
ducer of  drunkenness  and  maladies,  the  scoffer  of  his  religion,  and 
enemy  alike  to  body  and  soul. 

One  of  the  least  complimentary  effects  of  the  Indian's  association  with 
the  traders  is  the  confirmed  belief  that  all  pale  faces  are  egregious  liars. 
Whatever  a  white  man  says,  if  in  any  way  difficult  for  comprehension, 
the  Indian  at  once  concludes  it  to  be  a  falsehood,  and  told  him  for  some 
sinister  purpose.  Now,  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to  a  red 
man's  ideas  of  consistency  and  truth  than  my  declaration  of  having 
crossed  the  Great  Lake  merely  to  visit  the  far  west,  and  for  no  pur- 
poses of  trade.    It  was  "  medicine,"  a  marvel,  a  mystery ! 

Again  aud  again  I  was  interrogated  concerning  my  motives  for 
coming  so  far  without  goods  or  traps,  and  when  the  same  reply  was  given, 
my  questioners  only  shook  their  heads  and  placed  their  hands  across 
their  mouths  as  a  signal  of  their  doubt  and  astonishment.  Through 
sticking  to  my  statement,  however,  and  making  presents  without 
requiring  a  return,  it  began  to  be  credited  by  degrees,  and,  at  length, 
I  had  the  gratification  of  being  informed  "  that  I  was  considered  not 
quite  so  big  a  liar  as  formerly." 

Among  the  characteristics  of  these  sons  of  the  forest  and  the  land  of 
the  setting  sun,  there  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  the  manner  in 
which  a  husband  quits  his  wigwam  for  a  dangerous  expedition,  or 
returns  to  it  after  a  long  absence*  The  wives  and  children  exchange  no 
embraces  with  him ;  neither  are  there  the  smallest  signs  of  sighs,  tears, 
regrets,  and  congratulations.  In  leaving  for  long,  and  perhaps  for  ever, 
he  merely  vaults  upon  his  horse  and  turns  his  head  from  the  village, 
while  the  eyes  of  his  household  are  fixed  steadfastly  and  in  silence  upon 
him.  Upon  his  return  they  receive  him  in  the  same  manner,  and 
nothing  more  is  said  or  done  than  if  there  had  not  been  a  vacant  place 
within  the  lodge  even  for  an  hour. 

With  these  feelings,  worthy  of  the  proselytes  of  Zeno,  it  may 
readily  be  credited  that  there  was  no  great  ordeal  for  the  nerves  in 
witnessing  the  separation  of  our  hunting  party  from  their  wives  and 
children.  With  nothing  but  what  was  indispensable  in  the  shape  of 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  lassos,  together  with  the  necessary  stock  of 
robes  and  blankets  for  bivouacking,  we  pushed  across  the  ford,  "  up 
in  the  morning  early,*'  and  somewhat  before  the  time  suitable  to  my 
individual  convenience.  For  in  order  to  carry  forward  the  most 
slender  portion  of  the  stores  I  had  brought  with  me  from  St.  Louis, 
it  was  necessary  to  pack  both  Nigger  and  Adonis  with  considerable  care, 
as  the  former  had  to  carry  me  in  addition  to  this  imposed  burthen,  and 
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the  latter  himself.  Perceiving  how  little  it  was  possible  for  me  to  take, 
and  fearing  my  stomach  was  anything  but  Indian  proof  against  a  purely 
fresh  meat  diet,  I  bitterly  regretted  the  accident  to  Sunnyside,  and 
cursed  the  luckless  hour  when  I  committed  so  impolitic  a  liberty  with 
my  horse.  Like  the  majority  of  those  specks  of  sand  in  the  hour-glass 
of  time,  however,  which  mark  the  knowledge  of  our  own  errors  and 
indiscretions,  they  were  beyond  all  human  reach;  and  as  a  certain 
animal,  bearing  too  faithful  a  stamp  to  the  human  form  divine  to  be 
complimentary,  resigned  himself  to  the  torture  of  swallowing  hot  ches- 
nuts,  I  grinned  and  submitted  to  my  fate. 

The  far  greater  portion  of  the  breadth  of  the  river,  which  we  crossed 
about  a  league  above  the  juncture  of  the  Red  Fork,  was  fordable  from 
the  sand-bars  in  its  bed ;  and  although  the  current  was  swift  where 
the  water  ran  deep,  it  offered  no  insurmountable  impediment  to  our 
horses.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  my 
mind,  but  it  appeared  more  fraught  with  danger  to  me  than  to  any 
other  of  the  party,  and  that  upon  finding  myself  on  terra  Jirma,  on 
the  opposite  shore,  1  was  sensible  of  a  pleasure  scarcely  capable  of  being 
entertained  by  much  less  sensitive  bosoms. 

My  sable,  but  trusty  esquire,  Adonis,  darted  like  a  fish  by  my  side; 
and  upon  Nigger's  quitting  the  depths  where  the  green  flag  grows, 
he  was  ready  to  relieve  him  of  that  share  of  the  baggage  assigned  to 
his  own  stalwart  and  brawny  shoulders  for  the  remainder  of  the 
march. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  a  few  of  the 
most  distinguished  individuals  comprised  in  the  small  force  about  inva- 
ding the  dangerous  hunting  grounds  of  rival  tribes,  and  no  more  fa- 
vorable opportunity,  perhaps,  will  present  itself  than  as  they  were  crossing 
the  stream  in  Indian  file.  In  advance,  the  chief,  Black  Wolf,  rode  on 
a  dark  iron-grey  horse,  caught  by  himself  the  season  before,  close  by  the 
dreary  forests  of  the  "  Cross  Timber ;"  and  a  majestic  fellow  the 
Black  Wolf  looked,  as  with  rifle,  bow,  and  glittering  lance,  he  led  the 
way  across  the  ford.  Round  his  neck  was  a  string  of  the  claws  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  and  upon  the  helmet  form  in  which  his  hair  had  been 
cut,  he  wore  a  tuft  of  feathers  from  the  pinions  of  the  war  eagle. 
Dangling  from  his  reins,  and  on  each  side  of  the  bit,  were  scalp  locks, 
and  his  leggings  were  ornamented  with  the  like  materials,  snatched 
from  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  On  his  back  a  quiver  charged  with 
arrows  was  slung,  in  addition  to  a  shield  made  of  the  toughest  buflalo 
hide,  and  the  knife  and  tomahawk  at  his  girdle,  with  the  powder-horn 
and  bullet-pouch,  completed  the  equipment  of  this  Knight  of  the 
Prairie. 

I  should  observe  here  that  although  the  office  of  chief  is  hereditary, 
it  frequently  is  attained  by  feats  of  daring  and  courage,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  he  who  gains  the  honourable  distinction  by  his  prowess  is 
held  in  more  favourable  estimation  than  the  mere  successor  by  consan- 
guinity. It  had  been  Black  Wolfs  good  fortune  to  win  his  spurs,  and 
although  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty,  he  had  on  several  occasions 
beep  selected  to  conduct  expeditions  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty 
both  as  the  leader  of  war  and  hunting  parties. 

With  a  stature  of  unusual  height,  even  for  this  the  tallest  tribe  in 
the  West,  Black  Wolf  possessed  singularly  handsome  features,  and  even 
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an  expression  of  dTenwiisiiy*  Hk  smell  aquiKne  nose  looked  almost  toe 
delicate  for  a  man,  and  the  mild  and  playful  imile  which  generally  sep«~ 
xated  his  lips  made  him  appear  anything  but  bloody,  resolute,  and  cruel. 
And  yet  these  were  his  attributes,  or  the  history  of  his  past  deeds  was  a 
malignant  libeL 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  censure  justly  per- 
taining to  cruelty,  with  all  civilised  communities,  does  not  apply  to  the 
Indian.  He  is  taught  from  infancy  to  believe  that  it  is  a  duty  to  be 
cruel  to  his  enemies.  He  witnesses  the  tortures  practised  upon  the 
young  men  and  braves  of  his  own  tribe  by  their  voluntary  consent,  as 
tests  of  their  courage  and  endurance.  He  knows  the  treatment  which 
awaits  him  in  the  event  of  his  being  taken  captive,  and  remembers  the 
devoted  victims  of  his  nation  whose  manes  cry  loudly  for  revenge. 
Cruelty,  therefore— or  what  we  term  to  be  so— is  held  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sense  by  the  red  man ;  and  that  which  we  should  deem  inhuman 
and  wantonly  barbarous,  he  considers  a  virtue  and  a  merit.  Neither  is 
this  a  one-sided  question!  for  the  Indians  oharge  us  with  far  greater 
cruelties  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  practising  themselves.  They 
taunt  us  with  whipping  our  own  braves,  forcing  them  to  fight  against 
their  will,  making  them  slaves,  and  shooting  them.  They  also  reproach 
us  with  u  imprisoning  our  brothers  for  not  paying  money,"  which  they 
consider  an  atrocity  of  the  deepest  dye. 

Second  in  authority  to  Black  Wolf  was  Eagle's  Wing,  riding  a  beau- 
tiful sorrel,  with  nothing  but  a  halter  and  running  noose  round  the 
under  jaw,  in  lieu  of  rein  and  bit.  This  was  the  primitive  mode,  and 
one  which  is  now  generally  in  vogue  among  the  Crows,  Bkckfeet,  and 
other  remote  tribes ;  but  those  living  on  or  near  the  frontier  frequently 
provide  themselves  with  bit  and  curb,  bridle,  and  spur. 

Armed  alike  with  rifle,  bow,  quiver  and  lance,  Eagle's  Wing  presented 
a  magnificent  appearance  of  an  Osage  brave.  His  simple  costume  en- 
tirely devoid  of  ornament  covered  him  only  to  the  waist,  and  exposed  a 
chest  and  muscles  of  extraordinary  size,  of  which,  probably,  he  was  not 
a  little  proud.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  a  dash  of  the  white  man's 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  from  the  unusual  width  of  his  shoulders,  and 
general  muscular  development,  1  am  led  to  believe  that  his  lady  mother 
might  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Eagle's 
Wing  was  evidently  on  the  best  of  terms  with  himself  and  his  lineage, 
and  his  erect  and  haughty  bearing  as  he  sat  upon  his  horse,  and  plunged 
carelessly  through  the  water,  struck  me  as  being  conspicuous  above  the 
rest  of  bis  companions. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  our  party  may  be  mentioned  Fire- 
fly, a  young  hunter  of  unequalled  skill.  Like  the  remnant  of  his  nation, 
he  was  both  tall  and  handsome ;  but  from  the  extreme  narrowness  of 
body^  and  length  of  limb,  he  seemed  fashioned  for  the  duties  of  a  grey* 
hound,  and  capable  of  running  down  the  fleetest  antelope.  It  was  gene- 
rally admitted  that  in  cunning  he  was  more  than  equal  for  the  braver, 
in  courage  a  match  for  Caleb,  or  the  gristly  bear,  and  in  perseverance  the 
prototype  of  a  hungry  wolf.  Nothing  could  daunt  Fire-fly,  and  as  his 
light  grey  charger  emerged  from  the  stream  and  stood  on  the  shore  in 
the  sunshine,  with  the  water  trickling  from  his  flowing  white  mane  and 
tail,  they  looked  like  a  statue  moulded  in  brente  and  silver. 

It  is  not  necessary  tor  me  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  individual  charae- 
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ten  comprising  the  expedition  prepared  alike  for  war  and  hunting,  and 
I  ihall  content  myself,  and  I  trust  my  readers,  by  simply  adding  that 
eighty-five  of  the  flower  of  the  Osage  nation  passed  the  ford  mounted, 
armed,  and  equipped,  and  ready  to  face  any  danger  which  might  present 
itself. 

The  hones  used  by  the  Indians  generally  are  caught  on  the  prairies  by 
the  lasso  and  lariat ;  but  occasionally  they  both  buy  and  steal  them  from 
the  frontier  farmers  and  traders.  Small,  stout,  and  possessing  great 
powers  of  endurance,  these  horses  heavily  mounted,  although  far  from 
being  the  best  of  the  herds,  can  easily  outrun  a  buffalo,  and  take  as 
much  pleasure  in  the  chase  as  a  well-seasoned  English  hunter  does  with 
fox-hounds* 

From  the  exceeding  timidity  and  watchfulness  of  the  wild  horse  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  get  within  a  short  range  of  his  precincts,  and  the 
moment  an  unusual  object  presents  itself  on  the  horison  he  prepares  for 
flight,  and  never  stops  until  he  has  placed  many  a  long  mile  between  him 
and  the  cause  of  bis  fears.  To  capture  him,  therefore,  loose  as  he  is,  with- 
out even  a  feather  to  press  upon  his  strength  or  mettle,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  far  superior  horse  should  be  employed ;  for  he  not  only  has  to 
win  the  race  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  as  regards  the  distance  to  be 
gained,  but  from  the  start  to  the  finish  there  are  the  terrible  une- 
qual terms  between  them  of  a  heavy  weight  and  none.  Rarely  then  is 
it  for  the  finest  specimens  of  the  horses  which  rove  the  prairies  to  be 
taken.  Mares  heavy  in  foal,  colts,  the  lame  and  weak,  and  inferior 
animals  are  those  which  are  chiefly  choked  down  by  the  lasso,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  good  horse  is  ruined  in  the  capture  of  a 
bad  one.  Now  and  then,  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  stra- 
tagem to  be  applied,  an  animal  of  great  value  is  captured ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  is  of  the  description  I  have  given. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  these  horses  are  the  descendants  of  those 
originally  introduced  by  the  Spanish  invaders  of  South  America,  and  that 
straying  and  spreading  themselves  over  the  prairies  they  at  length  in- 
creased to  a  great  extent,  and  with  the  bison  and  other  denixens  of 
these  untrodden  wastes,  have  long  been  considered  indigenous  to  them. 

It  was  somewhat  an  usual  circumstance  for  a  party  of  Osage  hunters 
to  venture  on  the  western  side  of  the  Arkansas,  as  their  enemies  the 
Pawnees  and  Camanchees  were  not  at  all  unlikely  to  be  met  with,  and 
although  the  government  had  forbidden  a  continuation  of  hostilities,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  prevent  them.  The  very  thought,  however,  and 
expectation  of  perilous  adventure,  caused  our  march  to  be  the  more  ex- 
citing, and  as  we  pointed  our  way  through  these  silent  regions,  every 
sense  I  possessed  seemed  to  be  whetted  to  an  edge. 

The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
and  tipped  the  bluffs  and  flashed  in  the  stream  in  ail  the  glory  of  an 
autumnal  day.  A  soft  breeze  from  the  west  fanned  our  cheeks,  and 
wafted  a  few  fleecy  clouds,  like  the  misty  veil  of  early  morning,  across 
the  deep  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  and  whether  one  glanced  above  or  be- 
low, through  the  clear  transparent  atmosphere,  the  mind  became  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  the  vast,  boundless  space  presented. 

After  the  usual  progress  of  the  day's  journey,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
miles,  we  halted  on  the  verge  of  a  basin  of  clear  water  formed  in  aslope 
or  natural  declivity,  and  supplied  by  a  quick  running  stream,  one  of  the 
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countletg  and — for  ought  I  know— nameless  tributary  veins  which  thread 
the  prairies  in  profusion.  The  horses  being  hobbled,  and  the  usual  pre- 
cautions taken  in  preventing  their  escape,  a  select  number  was  despatched 
to  cater  for  the  wants  of  the  many,  while  those  who  remained  behind 
began  preparing  fires,  spreading  skins  and  blankets,  and  completing  such 
like  domestic  arrangements  as  accorded  with  Indian  notions  of  comfort. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberality  which  had  been  displayed  to  "  the 
girls  we  had  left  behind  us/'  we  were  not  totally  devoid  of  provisions ; 
for  besides  my  slender  stock  of  creature  comforts,  we  possessed  some 
permican  and  a  few  bladders  of  buffalo  marrow.  The  former  consists 
of  dried  meat  pounded  as  fine  as  possible,  and  which  serves  the  Indian 
in  lieu  of  meal  or  bread,  while  the  latter  is  used  in  giving  a  richness  to 
the  edibles,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  butter  or  lard. 

"  Hope  Massa  Hawkeye  be  'cessful,  Sar,"  said  Adonis,  squatting  on 
his  hams  before  a  fire  and  bruising  some  fresh  roasted  coffee  between  a 
couple  of  stones  as  a  preliminary  to  boiling  it 

Having  lit  the  camulet  presented  to  me  by  the  model  of  an  Osage 
alluded  to  by  my  sable  esquire,  and  taken  three  delijterate  puffs  to  assure 
myself  that  the  weed  was  ignited,  I  briefly  replied  that  "  I  hoped  he 
would." 

"  Partickler  unlucky  for  us,  Sar,  if  he  no  bring  home  someting," 
rejoined  Adonis. 

"  Why  ?"  inquired  I.   "  If  he  don't  the  others  will." 

Adonis  drew  a  long  breath  between  his  ivory  teeth,  and,  after  using 
it  to  puff*  the  smouldering  embers  of  his  fire  into  a  fierce  crackling  flame, 
observed,  "But  dem  others,  Sar,  don't  hunt  for  dis  lodge.  An'  if 
Massa  Hawkeye  get  noting,  and  dem  others  get  everyting,  we  take 
what  dem  others  don't  want  and — ya,  ya,  y a— data  not  de  best  of  de 
meat." 

The  force  of  this  argument  was  irresistible,  and  1  began  to  entertain 
a  solicitude  for  the  result  of  Hawkeye's  expedition,  when  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  showy  hunting  frock  as  he  appeared  slowly  riding  towards 
the  encampment,  and  evidently  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  As 
he  approached  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  there  was  no 
longer  cause  for  anxiety  about  the  supply  of  provisions  for  our  lodge,  for 
a  fine  large  stag  laid  stretched  across  his  horse,  which  burthen,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rider,  seemed  to  present  a  fair  case  of  cruelty  in  overloading, 
under  Mr.  Martin's  act. 

"  Dere  Major,"  said  Hawkeye,  pitching  the  carcase  on  the  ground, 
"  dere's  more  meat  dan  we  can  eat  dis  night,  anyhow,"  and  sliding  from 
his  saddle  he  left  the  operation  of  skinning  and  breaking  it  up  to  the 
expert  and  willing  Adonis. 

In  a  short  time  the  rest  of  the  caterers  returned,  some  having  achieved 
greater  success  than  others ;  but  each  with  something  for  his  lodge  in 
the  shape  of  bird  or  beast. 

Pursuing  our  march  day  by  day,  with  little  or  no  variation  in  our 
modes  or  manners,  we  at  length  broke  through  a  country,  crossed  by 
ravines,  thickets,  and  acres  of  dwarf  plum  trees,  from  four  to  five  feet 
high,  so  woven  and  interlaced  together  as  to  offer  serious  impediments 
to  our  progress.  By  steady  perseverance,  however, — that  pioneer  through 
greater  difficulties  than  a  thicket  of  dwarf  plum  trees — we  emerged  upon 
an  immense  tract  of  country  greatly  differing  in  appearance  to  any  we 
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had  hitherto  passed.  The  grass  was  short  and  coarse,  and  entirely  free 
from  flowering  plants,  while  not  a  tree  broke  the  monotony  of  the  scene 
which  stretched  itself  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  boundless,  undu- 
lating waves  of  pasturage. 

We  had  not  gone  far  in  this  "  rolling  country,"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
west,  when  my  attention  was  called  to  the  narrow  tracts  left  by  the 
buffalo,  who  always  travel  in  file  like  the  Indians  themselves.  If  the 
herd  be  a  large  one  there  are  several  lines  running  parallel  with  each 
other ;  for  the  shaggy  headed  bison  seems  to  love  the  game  of  "  follow 
my  leader."  To  the  infinite  joy  of  my  companions  they  pronounced 
these  paths  to  be  of  recent  date,  and  as  there  were  no  prints  of  horses' 
hoofs  to  be  seen,  it  was  obvious  that  a  rival  hunting  party  had  not 
•  preceded  us  in  the  direction  we  were  taking.' 

Practised,  sharp,  and  keen  eyes  were  thrown  forward  as  each  bluff 
and  valley  came  into  view,  and  even  the  horses  appeared  to  be  conscious 
of  the  feelings  which  animated  their  riders,  and  exhibited  a  fretful 
desire  to  bring  bullet,  lance,  and  arrow  to  bear  with  deadly  effect  upon 
the  anticipated  game. 

"  Hush-sh-sh-h  r 

The  whispered  and  suppressed  ejaculation  from  twenty  lips  appeared 
to  jerk  my  ears  forward,  with  a  movement  unpleasant  from  its  sudden- 
ness ;  and  straining  my  eves  to  the  point  directed  by  the  earnest  gaze 
of  my  companions,  I  pereived  some  specks  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rising 
bluff,  scarcely  bigger  in  appearance  than  a  few  mice. 

"Are  those  buffalo?"  asked  I,  eager  to  learn  whether,  for  the  first 
time,  1  saw  the  wild  cattle  of  the  prairie  in  their  native  state. 

"  No,"  replied  Hawkeye,  at  whose  side  I  rode,  and  keeping  his  blink- 
less  eyes  fixed  upon  the  point. 

"  What  are  they  ?"  I  replied. 

"  Hoorses,"  returned  he,  and  without  speaking  another  word  he  quietly 
proceeded  to  denude  himself  of  every  article  of  attire ;  and  giving  his 
rifle,  bow,  quiver,  shield,  and  lance  to  Adonis  sat,  within  some  handful  of 
seconds,  on  his  saddle  a  truthful  illustration  of  man's  unadorned  condi- 
tion upon  entering  into  this  sublunary  world. 

Fire-fly  also  as  quickly  unmade  his  toilet,  and  the  twain,  prepared 
with  lassos  only,  set  off  at  a  nimble  racking  pace  with  the  intention  of 
stealing  upon  the  unconscious  herd  as  close  as  possible,  and  choking 
down  the  best  that  came  within  distance. 

Fortunately  we  were  up  wind,  and  the  undulated  nature  of  the  ground, 
although  entirely  devoid  of  trees,  offered  a  favourable  chance  for 
hiding  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Separating  right  and  left  the  ardent 
and  zealous  hunters  took  different  routes  with  a  view  of  heading  the 
herd  in  the  event  of  a  premature  alarm,  and  assisting,  at  least,  one  or 
the  other  in  getting  on  good  terms  with  the  chace. 

After  their  departure  the  body  of  our  party  renewed  the  march  in 
the  same  order ;  but  feverish  to  behold  the  sport,  and  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  nearer  view  of  what  I  was  informed  were  wild  horses,  I  pricked 
Nigger  to  the  front,  and  soon  led  the  waygreatly  in  advance  ana  much 
against  the  approbation  of  Messrs.  Black  Wolf,  Eagle's  Wing,  and  Co. ; 
but  then  they  were  mid  horses !  and  every  allowance  was  due  to  one 
who,  having  seen  tamer  than  he  could  have  wished  on  many  occasions, 
now  saw^-or  was  told  he  saw — what  he  had  only,  heard  of  in  romantic 
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ballads  concerning  steeds  described  as  being  "  the  wild,  the  beautiful, 
and  free/'  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  first  apparent  intimation  of  our 
approach  was  caused  by  myself,  and  although  a  considerable  distance  off, 
the  horses  had  now  paused  from  crazing  and  were  standing  to  recon- 
noitre us  with  fixed  and  steadfast  looks.  I  could  see  that  there  were 
seven  in  number,  and  one  singling  himself  from  the  rest  boldly  trotted 
forwards,  and  after  advancing  some  twenty  or  thirty  paces,  stood  like  a 
statue  with  his  crest  proudly  erected  and  his  ears  pricked,  while  his 
flowing  mane  and  tail  almost  swept  the  ground*  A  white  star  in  his 
forehead  formed  a  conspicuous  mark,  while  the  rast  of  his  jet  black  coat 
seemed  devoid  of  a  single  speck*  He  was  a  picture  of  a  horse  and  one 
which  will  never  be  efftced  from  my  memory. 

After  standing  for  a  short  time,  as  if  chiselled  from  a  block  of  marble, 
he  made  a  bound  to  the  left,  and  trotted  with  a  high  stepping  action  in 
a  semi-circle,  when  he  again  stopped,  and  tossing  his  head  twice  or 
thrice,  stood  motionless  as  before.  At  this  moment  a  new  cause  of  alarm 
appeared  to  present  itself  from  a  different  quarter ;  for  the  whole  broke 
suddenly  into  a  wild  gallop,  and,  with  the  speed  of  thought,  dashed 
between  two  rolling  swells  of  land  and  became  lost  to  view.  The  cause, 
however,  became  soon  apparent  Like  a  greyhound  from  the  slips, 
Hawkeye  swept  across  the  valley  on  their  trail,  and  a  loud  whoop  told 
that  they  had  been  heard  by  his  companion. 

Nigger's  powers  were  now  stretched  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  ca- 
pacity, and  I  spurred  the  pony  in  the  line  of  the  chase  with  little  re- 
gard, I  fear,  for  the  sensitiveness  of  his  flanks.  Such  a  chase,  however, 
is  not  to  be  witnessed  every  day,  and  I  begrudged  each  moment  which 
kept  it  from  my  sight.  Between  the  bluffs  we  sailed  with  no  time  for 
grass  to  grow  beneath  Nigger's  hoofs,  and  upon  rounding  the  base  of 
one  more  than  usually  steep,  came  in  full  view  of  the  exciting  scene. 

The  horses  had  divided,  and  Fire-fly's  silvery  grey  was  running,  one 
separated  from  the  rest,  in  hot  pursuit,  while  his  rider  never  ceased  to 
ply  the  lash  fastened  to  his  dexter  wrist.  To  the  right,  and  on  less 
favourable  terms,  Hawkeye  sped  on  his  course  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
untrapped  bird ;  but  the  coal-black  steed  led  the  way  by  many  a  length, 
and  the  rest  followed  in  a  broken  line,  in  accordance  with  their  speed 
and  strength. 

Fixing  my  eyes  upon  Fire-fly's  movements,  I  perceived  that  he  was 
fast  gaining  ground,  and  that,  barring  accidents,  I  should  soon  see  him 
make  a  cast  with  the  coiled  lasso  which  he  held  ready  for  the  fling. 
High  and  straight  the  noose  flew  from  his  band,  and  falling  with  well* 
judged  aim  over  the  ears  of  the  horse,  caught  him  by  the  throat  with  a 
check  which  effectually  lessened  his  pace  the  instant  the  strain  was  felt. 
A  few  strides  more,  and  while  his  horse  was  still  in  a  gallop,  Fire-fly 
slipped  from  his  saddle  lightly  on  the  ground,  and  running  with  the 
nimbleness  of  a  roe-buck,  began  to  play  hU  captive,  not  unlike  an  expe- 
rienced fisherman  plays  a  strong  and  fresh- hooked  salmon.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  threw  himself  back  and  let  the  horse  drag  the  entire  weight  of 
his  body.  Then  bounding  forward  to  slacken  his  hold,  he  jerked  the 
lasso  with  both  hands,  and  at  length,  from  the  combined  effects  of  stran- 
gulation and  exhaustion,  brought  the  horse  to  a  stand  still. 

In  the  way  that  a  sailor  hauls  in  a  rope,  hand  over  hand,  Fire-fly  ap- 
proached his  prisoner,  whose  tongue  protruded  from  his  jaws,  and  wheat 
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eyes  looked  almogt  squeezed  from  their  sockets.  When  within  a  few 
feet  of  him  he  started  bade  and  commenced  a  succession  of  the  most 
violent  plunges ;  but  the  Indian  again  jerked  the  lasso,  and  as  the  horse 
reared  and  stood  pawing  the  air  on  his  hind  legs,  he  pulled  him  back- 
wards to  the  grouud,  where  he  lay  humbled  and  vanquished,  and  his 
liberty  forfeited  for  ever. 

^  Fire-fly  breathed  hard ;  but  with  little  respite  for  himself,  and  before 
the  horse  had  sufficient  time  to  regain  his  exhausted  strength  and  wind, 
he  struck  him  with  the  thong  suspended  to  his  wrist,  and  brought  him 
with  a  jump  upon  his  legs  again.  With  an  appearance  of  wild  terror 
at  the  pain  which  he  had  never  felt  before,  the  captive  renewed  the 
struggle  for  escape ;  but  in  an  instant  Fire-fly's  cruel  jerks  brought  his 
headbetween  his  knees,  and  he  stood  trembling  and  submissive  to  the 
will  of  his  master.  As  if  to  prove  his  superiority  and  victory  over  the 
broken-spirited  animal,  the  Indian  now  used  his  whip  freely ;  but 
the  horse  only  winced  at  the  lash,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  break 
away. 

"  He  nice  hoorse,  Major,"  gasped  Fire-fly,  leading  him  towards  me 
as  I  stood  within  a  few  yards  watching  his  proceedings  with  the  deepest 
interest. 

"  Yes,  replied  I,  "  and  well  worth  your  trouble." 

"  What  you  give  for  him  ?"  rejoined  he,  not  unlike  a  secoud  Tatter- 
sall  when  pointing  out  "  number  fefty,  the  property  of  a  gentleman, 
quiet  to  ride  and  drive,  and  a  good  go-er." 

"  My  word  to  pay  you  twenty-five  dollars  upon  reaching  Fort  Gibson," 
returned  I. 

"  Dat  will  do,  Major,"  added  Fire-fly,  with  the  suddenness  with  which 
all  Indians  conclude  matters  of  business. 

And  so  began  and  so  terminated  my  first  "deal"  on  the  Prairie. 

Hawkeye's  attempt  to  catch  one  of  the  wild  horses  proved,  as  I  antici- 
pated, fruitless,  and  he  returned,  after  a  long  chase,  without  compensa- 
tion or  reward  for  the  trouble  and  exertion  which  it  had  cost  him.  I 
thought  upon  his  joining  us,  and  seeing  the  success  attending  the  effort 
of  his  rival,  that  his  brow  lowered,  and  an  expression  of  angry  morti- 
fication spread  itself  over  his  features ;  but  whatever  the  feeling,  it  was 
of  the  most  transitory  nature,  and  he  quickly  regained  his  wonted  good 
humour. 

"  Glad  Major's  got  nudder  hoorse,"  observed  he,  upon  learning  that 
I  had  become  the  purchaser.  "  Will  Major  ride  him  now,  or  shall 
Indian?" 

Entertaining  a  lively  horror  of  dislocations,  fractures,  and  contusions, 
more  particularly  from  the  fact  that  no  chirurgeon  was  within  call,  I 
replied  that  "if  any  one  mpunted  the  fresb-caught  colt  with  so  little 
preparation  it  would,  decidedly,  be  not  myself." 

"  Den  I  will,"  shortly  returned  Hawkeye." 

The  rest  of  the  party  now  came  up,  and  all  examined  my  new  pur- 
chase with  critical  eyes.  He  was  pronounced  a  good,  promising  three- 
year  old,  the  general  surprise  being,  that  he  was  caught  with  so  little 
difficulty.  But  this  might  be  accounted  for  in  his  getting  separated  from 
his  companions  and  losing  courage  in  his  loneliness,  fie  this  as  it  may, 
there  stood  my  iron-grey  colt,  staring  between  fright  and  astonishment 
at  his  judges,  and  passively  submitting  to  a  noose  being  fixed  round  his 
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lower  jaw,  preparatory  to  Hawkeye's  mounting  him.  This  proceeding 
occupied  but  a  few  moments ;  and,  probably,  before  the  intention  be- 
came declared,  Hawkeye  vaulted  upon  his  back,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
seated  evinced  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  equestrian  skill,  by  urging 
the  terror-stricken  animal  to  move  by  dint  of  heel  and  whip. 

With  a  plunge  which  would  have  unseated  many  a  rider  of  no  ordi- 
nary accomplishments,  the  horse  bounded  clear  from  the  ground,  and  in 
a  succession  of  the  most  violent  and  determined  kicks,  endeavoured  to 
free  himself  from  his  burden.  He  might,  however,  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  get  clear  of  his  own  skin ;  for  the  Indian  stuck  almost  as 
closely,  and  defied  his  utmost  exertions  to  fling  him.  Now  balancing 
himself  on  his  hind  legs — and  the  chances  looking  about  five  to  four 
that  his  length  would  again  be  measured  backwards,  as  a  preliminary  to 
regaining  his  equilibrium— then  with  his  heels  in  the  wind,  he  kept 
see-sawing  to  and  fro  with  an  energy  which  sufficiently  tested  Hawk- 
eye's  powers  of  maintaining  a  seat  in  strong  opposition  to  the  bearer. 
After  a  long  and  ineffectual  struggle,  the  colt  appeared  conscious  of  the 
complete  victory  obtained  by  his  rider,  as  he  was  of  that  achieved  but  a 
short  time  previously  by  his  captor,  and  at  length  gave  in,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  despair  and  defeat.  A  white  foam  covered  his  body  from  ear 
to  fetlock,  and  the  blood  stained  the  froth  which  lathered  round  his  jaws 
from  the  sharp  jerks  of  the  noose  upon  his  hitherto  untutored  mouth. 
Trembling  in  every  nerve,  he  looked  abandoned  to  his  fate,  and  quietly 
yielded  to  the  guidance  of  the  thong  which  acted  as  a  bridle. 

"  Dere  Major,"  ejaculated  Hawkeye,  slipping  from  his  reeking  sides, 
"  child  ride  him  now." 

Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  I  preferred  retaining  Nigger  as  my 
hack  until  the  wild  colt  had  received  a  few  more  practical  lessons, 
thinking  that  what  had  been  taught  so  quickly  might  be  as  readily  for- 
gotten. With  this  self-protective  view,  I  consigned  him  to  the  care 
of  Adonis,  who  at  once  transferred  his  share  of  the  baggage  to  his  back 
by  strapping  it  firmly  on ;  and  within  little  more  than  an  hour  of  being 
free  to  wander  and  range  over  the  boundless  prairie,  and  scour  the  wil- 
derness in  all  the  glorious  liberty  of  his  nature,  he  was  bearing  the 
weight  of  servitude,  and  marching  in  the  rear  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  a  pack-horse. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  GENERAL  POOR  LAW. 

BY  A  MEDICAL  STAFF  OFFICES. 

The  late  irruption,  for  want  of  a  proper  term  to  designate  it  by^  of 
the  Barra  Highlanders  into  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  has  caused  no  in- 
considerable sensation  amongst  the  denizens  of  these  cities,  in  regard  to  the 
hardship  and  injustice  they  are  exposed  to  from  their  liability  to  have 
such  a  multitude  of  paupers  thus  thrown  upon  them  to  support — for, 
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though  not  compelled  by  law  to  do  so,  yet,  when  it  occurs,  the  necessity 
of  the  case  makes  it  equally  imperious  on  them  to  come  forward  with 
their  aid,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  misery  and  prevent  the  absolute  starva- 
tion of  so  many  human  beings.  Such  a  state  of  things  in  this  country 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  any  longer  to  exist.  It  is  neither  just,  nor 
reasonable,  nor  necessary — the  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands,  in  the 
power  of  the  legislature,  and  ought  to  be  applied  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  measure  of  such  vast  importance  should 
have  been,  not  altogether  overlooked,  but  so  long  neglected ;  and  thi* 
solely  has  induced  me  now  to  come  forward  to  agitate  the  subject,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  occasion  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  such  obvious 
benefit  and  utility.  I  mean  the  establishment  of  one  gbnkral  Poor 
Law  and  Assessment  for  their  support,  and  the  beneficial  employment 
of  the  destitute  able-bodied  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  idea  is 
not  possessed  of  any  novelty.  As  far  as  regards  Scotland  it  was  sug- 
gested five  years  ago,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  "  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
others  interested  in  the  welfare  and  influential  in  the  management  of 
the  country,"  and  published  at  the  time  by  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Pay- 
master, Kincardine  and  Forfarshire  Militia,  and  lately  Treasurer  of  the 
Edinburgh  House  of  Refuge,  where,  during  seven  years  he  had  held 
the  situation,  he  had  obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  concerns  of 
the  poor,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws  regarding  them  as  they  at 
present  exist.  The  present  writer  also,  in  the  United  Service  Magazine 
for  July  last,  in  an  article  on  Prisons,  Paupers,  and  Poor  Laws," 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  general  Poor  Law  for  the  whole  united 
kingdom,  without  which  speciality  any  extension  of  the  law  would  not 
possess  its  principal  recommendation — viz.,  that  wherever  the  poor  were 
found,  there  would  be  the  means  of  relieving  them. 

The  advantages  of  so  desirable  a  measure  were  formerly  stated,  and 
but  for  their  neglect,  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  recapitulate 
them.  1  will,  however,  venture  again  to  do  so  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible : — 

1 .  It  would  occasion  the  entire  suppression  of  mendicancy,  by  doing 
away  with  all  necessity  and  plea  for  having  recourse  to  it. 

2.  It  would  greatly  lessen  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor,  and 
render  their  support  comparatively  easy,  equitable,  and  tolerable 
throughout  the  kingdom,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  ratepayers. 

3.  It  would  abolish  litigation  on  the  subject  of  settlement,  and  the 
necessity  and  expense  of  removals.  Query,  may  not  this,  in  regard  to 
the  litigation,  be  one  of  -the  causes  why  the  measure  has  not  hitherto 
been  adopted  ?  It  would  occasion  an  immense  reduction  in  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  most  influential  class  in  society — vis.,  the  legal  practitioners. 
In  England,  as  stated  in  the  letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  expenditure 
on  suits  of  law  and  removal  of  paupers  amounts  to  £2S0,000  per 
annum ! 

4.  In  the  management  of  the  poor  it  would  save  an  infinity  of  trouble 
and  human  suffering,  leaving  that  of  expense  out  of  the  question. 

5.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  vagrancy ;  as  it 
would  be  for  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  parochial  managers  to  keep 
the  poor  at  home. 

6.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  large  towns  and  cities  of 
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an  excessive  grievance,  which,  in  hard  timet,  when  scarcity  and  wank  of 
employment  exist,  not  unfrequently  occurs  by  the  numbers  of  destitute 
pouring  into  them  from  country  placet,,  who,  though  not  legally  entitled 
to  support,  yet  cannot  be  suffered  to  starve,  and  consequently  become 
burdensome  lo  the  inhabitants. 

The  establishment  of  a  general  assessment  to  raise  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  and  a  Central  Board  to  manage  the  same,  would  be 
easily  effected ;  from  which,  under  an  improved  system,  all  the  neceeanry 
directions  and  the  requisite  means  should  emanate.  The  whole  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  assessment  should  be  poured  into  the  central  fund,  and 
the  amount  required  for  the  relief  of  paupers,  wherever  found,  should 
be  drawn  from  it.  The  executive  part,  in  affording  relief,  might  re- 
main as  heretofore  with  the  parochial  authorities,  whilst  the  duty  of 
the  board  would  be  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  the  means  placed  in  their 
bands,  and  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  the  receipts  and  issues,  and 
of  the  general  working  of  the  whole  concern.  There  would  also  be 
required  the  organization  of  an  extensive  general  system,  on  some  fixed 
principle,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  providing  employment  for  all  des- 
titute able-bodied  paupers,  who  should  not  be  suffered  to  obtain  relief 
and  support,  without  contributing  in  return  therefore  by  their  bodily 
labour.  It  should  be  an  understood  regulation,  that  able-bodied  pau- 
pers thus  temporarily  relieved,  should  be  obliged  to  labour  for  the  fund 
until  any  advance  or  expense  incurred  by,  or  for  them,  should  be  covered 
•—that  whenever  the  proceeds  exceeded  the  outlay,  the  balance  should 
be  paid  over  to  them,  and,  of  course,  when  able  to  support  themselves, 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Surely  a  plan  to  effect  all  this 
might  easily  be  devised.  In  each  city,  town,  or  parish,  where  deemed 
requisite,  work  ought  to  be  provided  for  destitute  tradespeople,  in  vari- 
ous handicrafts,  and  suitable  employment  for  mere  labourers ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  execution  of  public  works,  on  the  roads,  ditching, 
draining,  &&,  or  in  spade  cultivation.  Contractors  might  thus  be  sup- 
plied with  hands,  by  the  parochial  authorities,  and  even  private 
individuals  in  want  of  occasional  assistance. 

I  have  said  that  the  proceeds  of  the  general  assessment  should  be 
poured  into  one  general  fund,  from  whence  all  demands  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  should  be  drawn,  and  1  may  suggest  that  the  agency  at 
present  employed  in  collecting  the  Income-tax,  might  be  employed  in 
raising  the  necessary  means  to  establish  the  central  fund.  The  writer 
of  the  letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  above  referred  to,  says  in  a  note, 
that  one  penny  in  a  pound  of  all  incomes  of  J&50  per  annum,  and  op- 
wards,  would  produce  more  than  treble  the  sum  raised  for  the  purpose. 
If  so,  how  easily  it  might  be  effected  by  some  such  plan  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

On  Incomes  exceeding  £60,  and  under  100  per  annum   5s.  Od. 

100       to       150       M  7  6 

»  150       „       200       „  10  O 

200       „       300  15  0 

and  so  on  in  proportion,  avoiding  the  minutiss  and  complexity  of  frac- 
tional computations. 

The  author  of  the  aforementioned  letter  furnishes  some  very  valuable 
details  and  admirable  calculations  on  the  subject  of  succouring  the  poor, 
which  are  highly  deserving  of  consideration.    He  points  out  a  prin- 
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ciple,  according  to  which,  he  thinks,  should  he  regulated  the  proportion 
which  each  parish  should  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  central  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  if  established ;  which  should  not  be  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  poor  actually  residing  in  the  parish,  but  according 
to  the  number  which  it  ought  to  support  from  the  average  of  what  it 
had  amounted  to  during  a  riren  number  of  preceding  years ;  adding, 
that  if  this  should  not  be  round  sufficient,  it  should  be  made  up  by  a 
fair  and  just  additional  proportionate  assessment  over  the  whole 
kingdom. 

For  divers  other  valuable  hints  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  board  of 
supervision,  and  other  functionaries,  I  must  refer  to  the  said  "  letter,** 
which  has  not  received  that  attention  and  consideration  which  it  so 
justly  merits,  owing  no  doubt  to  its  provincial  origin  and  confined 
circulation. 

In  an  article  on  "  Prisons,  Paupers,  and  Poor-laws,"  published  in  the 
"  United  Service  Magafine"  for  July  last,  the  writer  of  this  suggested 
the  necessity  which  exists  of  a  more  minute  and  intimate  parochial  su- 
pervision of  the  population,  permanent  and  temporary,  resident  within 
its  bounds,  with  a  plan  by  which  the  same  might  be  effected ;  in  fact, 
to  extend  to  a  parish  the  system  and  subordination  which  is  maintained 
in  a  regiment.  This,  under  the  denomination  of  "  civic  system,"  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  and  strongly  recommended,  and  especially 
pointed  out  its  advantages,  if  conjoined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the> 
proposed  establishment  of  one  general  poor-law.  ft  would  admirably 
supply  the  intelligence  and  information  so  requisite,  and  well  calculated 
to  render  the  efficiency  of  that  measure  complete.  It  is  sufficient, 
however,  merely  to  refer  to  that  article. 

The  longer  and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
the  establishment  of  one  general  poor-law  would  prove  of  incalculable 
value  and  service  to  the  public.  Would  that  my  feeble  efforts  might  be 
the  means  of  attracting  some  more  able  and  influential  advocates  to  the 
measure— than  which,  among  all  that  claim  the  assistance  of  genuine 
philanthropists  and  lovers  of  their  country,  there  are  none  more  deserv- 
ing of  support ;  and  which  I  have  no  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  and  consideration  it  so  justly  merits. 

I  had  scarely  finished  writing  this,  when  a  paragraph  in  a  Glasgow 
paper  of  the  28th  instant,  headed  "  Irish  Paupers,"  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. It  stated  that  "  at  the  Central  Police  Court,  yesterday,  a  group  of 
individuals,  seventeen  in  number,  male  and  female,  all  apparently  in 
the  most  abject  wretchedness,  were  ranged  at  the  bar.  it  appeared 
that  they  had  been  picked  up  begging  in  Great  Clyde-street,  having,  as 
it  would  seem,  no  other  mode  of  procuring  food.  The  poor  creatures,  the 
majority  of  whom  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  Glasgow,  were  trans- 
mitted  to  the  parochial  authorities,  with  instructions  to  send  them  to 
their  native  parishes.   Most  of  them  were  from  the  county  of  Mayo." 

Could  anything  be  more  obvious  than  the  advantages  of  a  general 
poor-law  and  fund  in  this  case  ?  The  saving  of  expense  and  trouble 
would  have  been  great,  and  Mayo  would  have  contributed  its  fair  pro- 
portion thereto* 
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MAJOR  EDWARDES*  YEAR  ON  THE  PUNJAB* 

At  the  close  of  the  first  Sikh  war,  Major  Edwardes,  then  a  lieutenant 
in  the  company's  service,  was  appointed  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  take 
charge  of  an  expedition  to  the  valley  of  Bunnoo,  for  the  purpose  of  col* 
lecting  arrears  of  revenue  alleged  to  be  due  by  its  inhabitants  to  the 
Sikh  Government.  Under  the  treaty  which  guaranteed  the  throne  to 
the  boy,  Duleep  Sing,  the  special  duty  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence*  as 
British  Resident  at  Lahore,  was  to  control  and  guide  the  council  of 
regency,  not  less  to  protect  the  people  against  the  old  Sikh  system  of 
extortion,  rapine,  and  feud,  than  to  defend  the  British  interest  in  that 

Quarter  of  India.  One  of  the  first  cases  brought  under  his  notice  was 
bat  of  the  outstanding  revenues  of  Bunnoo.  It  appeared  that  the 
people  were  impressed  with  "  peculiarly  barbarous  ideas  of  freedom"— 
that  is  to  say,  they  had  always  been  so  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  im- 
position of  a  Sikh  governor,  that  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  establish 
a  tax-collector  amongst  them.  The  consequence  was  that  the  revenue 
usually  dropped  for  two  or  three  years  into  arrears,  when  a  strong  force 
was  sent  in  amongst  them  to  collect  it,  an  operation  invariably  performed 
by  sheer  outrage  and  violence.  On  this  occasion,  when  there  were  about 
two  years  and  a  half  due,  the  council  proposed  to  resort  to  the  old  plan  ; 
fcut  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  very  properly  determined  to  extend  to  the 
Bunnoochees  the  blessings  of  British  justice,  and  required  that  an  English 
officer  should  accompany  the  expedition  to  see  that  it  did  not  exceed  the 
strict  duty  to  which  it  was  appointed.  It  may,  we  think,  be  fairly 
doubted  whether  this  expedition  was  not  an  actual  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  an  independent  people ;  although,  perhaps,  that  was  a  point  not 
within  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  province  to  decide.  The  Sikhs  seem  to 
have  had  no  more  right  to  levy  tribute  in  Bunnoo  than  we  should  have 
had  ten  years  ago  to  lay  tribute  on  the  Sikhs.  They  had  never  conquered 
or  occupied  the  valley,  and  the  people  owed  them  no  allegiance,  except 
such  allegiance  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  contingent  upon  intermittent 
inroads  and  periodical  plunder.  These  questions  of  oriental  rights  and 
sovereignties,  however,  are  delicate  matters  to  tamper  with ;  and  so  the 
expedition,  consisting  of  five  infantry  regiments,  a  cavalry  regiment, 
about  fifteen  hundred  irregular  horse,  and  two  troops  of  horse  artillery 
went  forward  with  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  as  their  British-moderator. 

He  undoubtedly  executed  his  mission  with  sound  discretion ;  and  dis- 
played that  union  of  firmness  and  conciliation  which  the  circumstances 
so  urgently  demanded.  His  first  difficulty  was  to  control  his  own  troops. 
The  Bunnoochees  themselves  were  easier  to  manage  than  the  Anglo- 
Indian  soldiery.  Old  habits  of  military  license  broke  out  on  the  march  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  a  few  severe  examples  had  been  made,  that  the 
Sikhs  could  reconcile  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  honesty  and  good 
conduct  which  their  young  Commander  was  instructed  to  enforce. 
When  they  found  that  he  was  invested  with  power  to  punish  them  on 
the  spot,  they  soon  schooled  themselves  into  better  habits,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  nothing  more  was  heard  of  thefts  or  aggressions 
upon  the  people. 

„  1  A..Yc*r  on  thc  1>unj«D  Frontier,  in  1848-9.  By  Mnior  Herbert  B.  Edwardes, 
C.B.,  II  E.I.S.   2  vols.  Bcutlev. 
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Lieutenant  Edwardes  found  the  finances  (if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) of  the  Bunnoo  country  in  a  state  of  complete  derangement ;  and 
lie  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the  revenues  so  clearly  systematized,  as 
to  remove  all  obstacles  to  its  future  collection.  This  does  not  look  like 
a  very  brilliant  achievement  upon  paper ;  the  details  are  not  half  so 
exciting  as  an  ordinary  campaign :  yet  we  suspect  that  the  qualities 
requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  results,  are  of  a  rarer  and  more 
valuable  kind,  than  those  which  enter  into  the  triumphs  of  the  mere 
soldier.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  happily  combined  both,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  year,  had  ample  opportunities  of  developing  them. 

He  had  just  brought  his  fiscal  labours  to  a  conclusion,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  dastardly  attack  made  upon  Mr.  Van  Agnew 
and  Lieutenant  Anderson  at  Mooltan.  Moolraj,  the  governor  of  M col- 
tan,  had  voluntarily  tendered  his  resignation,  and  Mr.  Agnew  Was 
appointed  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  fort  and  take  possession.  This  pro* 
ceeding  was  carried  through  quietly  enough,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
satisfied gestures  of  Moolraj 's  people,  who  thought  they  were  going  to 
be  discharged.  When  it  was  over,  the  cavalcade  passed  out  across  the 
bridge,  and  one  of  the  treacherous  mutineers,  unable  to  controul  his 
rage,  struck  Mr.  Agnew.  A  scuffle  ensued,  and  the  two  Englishmen, 
covered  with  wounds,  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  assassination. 
It  was  immediately  after  this  incident  that  Mr.  Van  Agnew  wrote  to 
General  Cortlandt  and  Major  Edwardes  for  assistance ;  and,  Major 
Edwardes,  conceiving  it  to  be  his  duty  to  proceed  instantly  to  the  rescue 
of  his  countrymen,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  what  force  he  could  com- 
mand, and  set  out  for  Mooltan.  But  long  before  he  could  reach  his 
destination,  the  news  reached  him  that  Moolraj  was  in  open  rebellion, 
and  that  the  English  officers  had  been  barbarously  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  campaign,  with  which  the  name  of  Major 
Edwardes  was  afterwards  so  honourably  associated,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Sikh  war,  and  ultimately  led  to 
the  final  subjugation  and  annexation  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  The  first  of  these  volumes  describes  the  progress  of  the  armed 
diplomacy  in  the  valley  of  Bunnoo ;  and  the  second,  the  course  of  the 
campaign  and  battles  that  ended  in  the  reduction  of  Mooltan,  and  the  trial 
and  banishment  of  the  traitor  Moolraj. 

The  interest  of  each  of  these  volumes  is  of  an  opposite  cast  The 
second  is  crowded  with  the  startling  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  presents, 
upon  the  whole,  both  in  its  incidents  and  their  vivid  treatment,  one  of 
the  most  enchaining  narratives  of  its  class  upon  record.  The  first,  with 
few  dramatic  details,  and  little  relief  of  a  stirring  kind,  introduces  us  to 
the  home-life,  to  the  fields  and  villages,  the  cities,  forts,  and  industrial 
pursuits  of  a  strange  mongrel  race,  composed  of  the  mixed  blood  of  many 
different  A  Afghan  tribes,  and  possesses  the  attraction  of  a  book  of  travels, 
darkly  coloured,  and  fretted  over  with  military  movements  that  threa- 
ten, every  now  and  then,  to  burst  out  into  open  hostilities.  The  majority 
of  readers  will  find  more  fascinating  materials  in  the  second  volume ; 
but  both  are  indispensable  to  the  complete  picture  of  the  scenes  through 
which  Major  Edwardes  passed ;  and  for  our  own  parts,  we  know  of  no 
work  which  exhibits  so  minute  and  familiar  an  account  of  an  Indian 
district  as  the  diary  he  has  given  us  of  his  proceedings  in  Bunnoo. 
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Crossing  the  Indus,  and  taking  possession  of  the  important  city  of 
Leia,  Major  Edwardes  was  prepared  to  advance  from  this  point  upon 
Mooltan,  when  he  learned  the  fate  of  his  two  gallaat  countrymen.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous  to  proceed  any  farther.  And, 
perhaps,  it  was  all  for  the  better  thai  his  coarse  was  thus  arrested, 
since,  with  disaffection  amongst  his  own  troops,  and  increasing  strength 
on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  the  result  must  hare  been  in  the  last  degree 
disastrous.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  re-crossed  the  Indus,  and 
being  joined  on  its  banks  by  General  Cortlandt  with  reinforcements,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  Mooltan  districts,  Trans- 
Indus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  insurrection  in  that  direction. 
With  his  ranks  thus  augmented,  he  was  desirous  of  marching  direct 
upon  Mooltan,  but  the  &>mittSJider-in^hief,  having  a  prudent  dread  of 
the  approaching  hot  months  before  him,  limited  the  operation  to  a  course 
of  tactics  that  should  surround  and  gradually  hem  m  Moolfaj,  ontil  a 
regular  army  could  be  organised  and  brought  to  act  effectually  upon  his 
stronghold.  When  Major  Edwardes  expressed  his  eagerness  to  bring 
the  rebellion  to  an  immediate  issue  under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  his  gal- 
lantry might  possibly  have  been  crowned  with  success,  for  at  that  tisne 
the  place  was  weakly  fortified ;  but,  taking  a  larger  view  of  the  dementi 
encaged  in  the  struggle,  and  looking  to  the  extensive  eonseqaencea  it 
ultimately  involved,  the  postponement  of  the  siege  cannot  now  be  other- 
wise  regarded  than  as  a  master-stroke  of  military  policy. 

The  plan  laid  down  for  simply  occupying  the  country,  and  narrowing 
by  degrees  the  sphere  of  Moolraj's  operations,  looks  imposing  on  the  map. 
Five  converging  columns,  moving  from  different  points,  were  to  encioee 
and  shut  him  up  within  his  own  district,  and  keep  him  there  till  the 
British  army  arrived.  Unfortunately,  however,  Major  Edwardes*  was 
the  only  column  of  the  five  that  fulfilled  its  duty.  The  others  were 
scattered  and  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one  column,  which,  getting 
itself  entangled  in  an  action  with  Moolraj's  troops,  must  have  been  cut 
to  pieces,  if  Major  Edwardes  had  not  come  up  in  time  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  Several  skirmishes,  some  of  them  almost  claiming  the  dignity 
of  pitched  battles,  were  fought  in  this  way ;  and  in  every  instance  ovr 
troops  were  victorious.  Being  now  far  advanced  Into  the  enemy's 
country,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  confer  a  wide  discretion 
upon  Major  Edwardes,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  meet  the 
demands  of  each  emergency  as  it  arose,  ror  he  was  too  far  off,  and  ex- 
posed to  too  many  fluctuating  hasards  to  wait,  from  day  to  day,  for 
orders  from  Lahore.  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  that  he 
recrossed  the  Indus  on  the  same  day  the  enemy  evacuated  the  opposite 
shore,  and,  by  has  promptitude  and  energy,  won  the  battle  of  Kineyree. 

This  battle  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Mooltan. 
It  inspired  the  advancing  troops  with  confidence,  and  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  extension  of  the  insurrection.  Moolraj  was  hunted  up 
closer  and  closer  to  his  fort,  and  the  subsequent  victory  of  Suddoosem 
shut  him  up  within  its  walls.  When  he  next  passed  out  of  the  gates 
he  was  a  prisoner. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  series  of  trmnrphs  was  unac- 
companied by  many  serious  drawbacks  and  dangers.  It  was  not  all  a 
march  of  victories,  but  of  victories  perpetually  dashed  with  doubts  and 
misgivings,  and  always  hovering  on  the  very  confines  of  annihilation. 
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The  commander  of  the  soldiery  that  gained  these  successes  was  in  this 
alarming  dilemma  under  the  very  shadow  of  his  laurels,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  moment — in  the  field  or  the  encampment — when  his  Sikh 
regiments  would  either  over  to  the  enemy,  or  turn  their  arms  against 
himself.  Their  disaffection  to  the  cause  was  a  matter  of  open  notoriety ; 
and  his  well-founded  distrust  of  them  was  so  great  that,  bivouacking  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he  was  compelled  to  place  the  cannon  in  the 
centre,  guarded  on  each  side  by  troops  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could 
rely,  while  he  divided  the  Sikhs  upon  the  flanks,  to  prevent  them  from 
co-operating  in  a  mutiny  during  the  night.  At  another  time,  a  deli- 
berate conspiracy — which  nearly  accomplished  its  diabolical  purpose — 
was  laid  to  poison  him  and  his  brother  officers  at  their  mesa;  and  at  no 
moment,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  arduous  and  anxious  period,  was 
he  secure  from  the  treachery  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  which 
he  was  forced  to  dissemble  with.  At  last  he  got  rid  of  the  bulk  of  the 
undeveloped  traitors,  who  were  ordered  back  to  Lahore,  and  felt  him- 
self more  strong  with  diminished  numbers,  than  he  had  hitherto  done 
with  a  much  larger  force,  unsound  at  the  core. 

The  siege  of  Mooltan  is  before  the  world  in  so  many  shapes,  'that  its 
details  are  familiar  to  the  English  reader.  But  this  is  unquestionably 
the  best  account  of  it,  for  it  possesses  this  advantage  over  all  others, 
that  it  is  the  most  full  and  complete,  and  supplies  many  personal  inci- 
dents not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  which  help  us  to  a  clearer  and  closer 
view  of  the  actual  operations.  The  exploded  raagasine,  the  scattered 
bastions,  the  burning  town,  and  the  degraded  rebel  escaping  before 
sunrise  from  his  broken  guard,  to  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
besiegers,  whose  defenceless  countrymen  he  had  surrendered  up  to 
assassination,  wind  up  the  history  with  a  most  righteous  piece  of  poet- 
ical justice,  singularly  and  strikingly  accomplishing  the  prophecy  of 
poor  Agnew,  when  his  murderers  were  gathering  round  him,  that 
"  thousands  of  Englishmen  would  come  down  when  they  were  gone, 
and  annihilate  Moolraj,  and  his  soldiers,  and  his  fort." 

The  literary  power  displayed  in  this  work  is  remarkable.  The  most 
practised  author  could  not  have  discharged  the  task  better,  and  no  mere 
author,  however  accomplished  in  his  craft,  could  have  fulfilled  it  half 
so  well.  The  volumes  are  written  throughout  not  alone  with  skill  and 
vigour,  but  with  the  consummate  mastery  of  a  style  at  once  simple  and 
energetic.  The  subject  is  treated  largely,  and  grasped  with  a  resolute 
hand.  You  are  carried  along  by  the  force  of  the  author's  strength  and 
enthusiasm,  and  the  scenes  he  depicts  seem  to  rise  into  movement  in 
his  pages.  The  descriptions  are  everywhere  lively  and  animated,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  so  lucid  and  comprehensive,  that  not 
a  sinffle  scrap  of  information  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  narrative 
is  suffered  to  escape.  The  writer  may  be  congratulated  on  having  won 
his  spurs  in  both  fields  by  the  most  legitimate  means ;  and  the  litera- 
ture of  India  has  as  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  author,  as  her 
armies  are  of  the  hero  of  this  work. 
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FRANCE. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  Dotation  bill  the 
ballot  gave : — 

For  the  dotation    294 

Against  it    396 

The  bill  was  accordingly  rejected. 

The  projects  of  Austria,  which,  if  carried  iuto  execution,  must  give  to  the 
old  rival  of  France  an  immense  preponderance  in  Europe,  are  attracting 
the  serious  attention  of  French  statesmen ;  and  nothing  that  can  be  effected 
by  negotiation  and  protest  will  be  left  undone  to  avert  the  execution  of 
these  designs.  Austria  is  not  likely  to  stop  at  any  measures  that  would 
protect  her  from  revolution.  She  will  attack  it  wherever  it  is  found  to 
menace  her  own  interests ;  and  the  fact  of  Switzerland,  or  rather  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  Swiss  territory,  being  the  head-quarters  of  conspira- 
tors and  revolutionists,  renders  it  probable  that  before  long  some  stringent 
measures  will  be  attempted  there  under  one  pretext  or  the  other,  and  that 
during  the  spring  of  the  present  year  Switzerland  will  once  more  become  an 
object  of  much  interest. 

France  has  been  completely  occupied  for  some  time  past  with  the  in- 
trigues of  party  leaders  in  the  Assembly,  and  occupied  as  it  has  been  with 
the  squabbles  between  the  two  powers  of  the  State,  the  Commission  of 
Permanence,  Ac,  left  ample  time  for  Austria  and  Prussia  to  regulate  their 
affairs  as  best  suited  them,  without  reference  to  France. 

The  German  question,  and  the  amnesty  to  political  refugees  now  agitated 
by  the  Mountain,  occupy  the  attention  of  Ministers.  It  is  stated  that  a 
new  protest,  not  less  energetic  than  the  last,  will  be  presented  to  the  German 
Powers  against  the  proposed  introduction  of  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
provinces  into  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

AUSTRIA. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  the  Italian  army  has  been  greatly  reinforced; 
but  the  troops  which  have  recently  gone  to  the  south  are  only  those  which 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  when  the  main 
strength  of  Austria  was  a  short  time  ago  concentrated  in  Bohemia.  Govern- 
ment is  well  aware  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  Italian  peninsula  is 
fully  as  hostile  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  but  the  troops  now  in  Italy  are 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  suppression  of  any  revolutionary  movement.  The 
instalments  of  the  Italian  loans  are  paid  in  slowly  enough  ;  but  still  the  sunt 
of  35,556,700  lire  had  been  received T>y  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Monte  at  the 
end  of  last  month.  The  private  accounts  from  Italy  and  Hungary  are  any- 
thing but  re-assuring.  In  Italy  the  people  in  the  towns  are  considered  ripe 
for  any  mischief,  and  an  outbreak  in  France  would  probably  be  followed  by 
another  fierce  effort  to  get  rid  of  Austrian  supremacy.  The  Huugarians  are 
also  represented  as  discontented  in  the  highest  degree,  but  as  being  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  their  recent  struggle.  According  to  the  Ministerial 
organs  the  conscription  hat  been  satisfactorily  completed  in  Hungary ;  but 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  Transylvania,  for  several  hundred  young  Ro- 
manen  have  fled  into  Wnllachia  in  order  to  avoid  enlistment.  Letters  of  hoe 
and  cry  have  been  issued  at  Pancsova  against  the  '*  conductor*'  of  a  Danubian 
steamer,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  steam  company,  for  conveying  letters 
from  Kossuth  into  Hungary. 
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HOLSTEIN. 

Prussia  opposes  the  occupation  of  Fredrichsort  by  Danish  troops  of  the 
citadel  of  Rendsburg. 

The  Austrian  Regiment  of  Schwarzenburg  Infantry  and  two  battalions  of 
Prussian  troops  entered  Hamburg  on  the  7th  inst. 

Part  of  the  Austrian  troops  at  Lubeck  have  marched  upon  Rendsburg. 

Their  General  has  published  an  order  exhorting  the  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand to  treat  and  to  consider  the  Holsteiners  not  as  enemies  and  rebels,  but 
as  brethren  and  fellow-countrymen. 

GERMANY. 

Energetic  measures  are  being  taken  to  protect  the  western  frontier  and  to 
insure  tranquillity  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  These  measures  seem  to 
indicate  that  Prussia  and  Austria  are  resolved  to  monopolize  the  disposition 
of  the  military  forces,  and  to  occupy  the  most  important  strategical  points 
throughout  Germany.  Preparations  are  in  progress  to  establish  a  movable 
corps  of  troops  on  the  line  from  Rastadt  to  Dusseldorf  (that  is  to  say  from 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  to  the  Lower  Rhine).  The  cities  of  Mayence 
and  Frankfort  would  form  the  central  point  of  this  military  line,  which  esta- 
blished under  the  auspices  of  the  two  great  Powers  would  form  an  effectual 
barrier  against  foreign  aggressions  and  domestic  revolutions.  When  the 
military  protectorate  has  once  been  taken  in  hand  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  it 
matters  very  little  what  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  Central  Power  may  be, 
and  the  protests  of  the  smaller  States  against  the  Dresden  resolutions  will  in 
that  case  be  perfectly  useless,  for  whatever  may  happen  the  two  great  Powers 
will  not  consent  to  part  with  this  protectorate,  nor  need  Germany  care  whe- 
ther a  definitive  or  a  provisional  state  of  things  be  agreed  upon  at  Dresden. 
The  important  point  is,  after  all,  to  protect  Germany  against  another  surprise 
from  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  and  measures  are  now  being  taken  which  will 
fully  realize  that  object* 

PRUSSIA. 

Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  to  leave  Vienna  on  the  15th,  for  Dresden.  M. 
von  Manteuffel  will  therefore  proceed  thither  to  meet  him.  They  will  both 
it  is  supposed,  be  present  at  the  next  planar  sitting  of  the  Conferences.  The 
Prussian  Cabinet  having  consented  to  the  Danish  occupation  of  a  part  of  the 
fortress  of  Rendsburg,  the  Commissaries  assumed  the  Eyder  to  be  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  Duchies,  reserving  the  decision  aa  to  disputed  points  of 
territory  on  either  side- of  it  for  the  future.  The  fact  that  the  Kron-wcrk  is 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  was  the  only  reason  for  the  concession.  The 
Danish  demand,  that  the  troops  of  that  Power  should  occupy  the  works  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  south  bank,  was  for  the  same  reason  rejected.  The 
territorial  question  remains  where  it  waa  before. 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

▲DDEBSSED  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  SBEYICB  MAOAEOIB* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Service  Magazine. 
Mr.  Editor,— We  beg  to  send  you  an  article,  which  we  request  you 
will  publish  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  United  Service  Magazine.  It 
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it  only  fair  that  you  should  do  so,  after  the  article  on  the  Battle  of 
Chillianwallah,  which  appeared  in  your  number  for  September,  1850. 
.  We  have  ever  been  averse  to  moot  this  subject,  being  unwilling  that 
the  slightest  slur  should  be  cast  on  a  regiment  of  Europeans,  our  own 
countrymen.  We  believe  them  to  have  been  oyer  eager — that  they  knew 
not  the  description  of  enemy  they  were  about  to  meet,  that,  in  short, 
they  despised  the  Seikhs.  We  believe  them  to  be  brave  and  good  sol- 
diers, and  that  it  was  only  the  severe  and  galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  cou- 
pled with  that  enemy's  resolution  and  other  causes  mentioned  in  our 
article,  which  caused  them  to  retreat.  But,  in  thus  stating  our  opinion, 
we  would  observe  that  it  has  become  too  much  the  custom  to  decry  the 
native  troops — that  corps  of  Europeans  should  not  be  praised  at  the 
expense  of  tneir  native  comrades,  that  credit  should  be  given  where  credit 
is  due,  and  that  we  feel  as  deeply  a  stigma  thrown  on  our  Native  Regiments, 
as  any  in  H.  M.  service  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  action  of  Chillianwallah,  and 
during  that  time  we  have  remained  silent,  trusting  that  the  affair  would  have 
been  dropped ;  now,  however,  when  it  is  again  stirred  up,  we  consider  it  bat 
due  to  ourselves  and  but  justice  to  our  sepoys  to  contradict  the  report  of 
H.  M.  24th  outrunning  the  45th.  If  need  were,  we  are  certain  that  Lord 
(rough  wonld  defend  us.  He  knows  the  Regiment  well  and  ever  spoke  highly 
of  it.  We  give  you  full  permission  to  publish  this  letter,  and  would  account 
for  the  few  signatures,  by  stating  that  of  those  who  were  present  at  Chillian* 
wallab, 

Colonel  Williams  is  absent  with  another  Corps. 
Captain  Oakes  absent  on  political  employ. 
Captain  Haldune,  dead. 
Lieutenant  Oakes,  dead. 
Lieutenant  Palmer,  dead. 
Ensign  Evans,  dead. 

We  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 
A.  S.  O.  Donaldson,  Lieut,  and  Adjt. 
J.  Fraser,  Lieut.  45th  Reg.  N.  I. 
G.  C.  Bloomfield,  Lieut.  45th  N.  I. 
Milford  Tozer,  Lieut. 
A.  E.  Osborne,  Lieut. 
W.  L.  Trotter,  Lieut 
I  have  perused  the  accompanying  account  of  the  action  of  Chillianwallah, 
and  believe  it  to  be  essentially  and  substantially  correct 
Feb.  11*A,  1851.  C.  O.  Hamilton,  Capt.  on  Furlo*  Med.  Certificate. 

In  the  September  Number  of  this  Magazine  there  appeared  an  article, 
headed,  "  The  Battle  of  Chillianwallah. w 

We  also  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  that  murderous,  but  not  doubtful 
field.  We  say,  not  doubtful,  though  many  think  otherwise,  for  many  there 
are  who  eannot  distinguish  between  victory  and  the  fruits  of  victory,  between 
a  conquered  or  only  a  beaten  foe.  The  Seikhs  at  Chillianwallah  were  beaten, 
but  not  conquered.  They  were  driven  from  the  field  of  battle  only  to  take 
post  in  a  more  formidable  position  amidst  the  ravines  of  Moong  Bussool. 

Had  two  hours  more  daylight  remained  to  Lord  Gough  on  that  eventful 
eve,  he  would  have  gained  a  far  greater,  though  not  so  bloodless  a  victory  as 
Goozerat,  for  the  Seikhs,  cooped  up  in  a  bend  of  the  Jhelum,  and  minus  the 
whole  of  their  artillery,  which  must  have  beeu  left  on  the  field  or  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights,  would  have  been  almost  annihilated;  they  never  could  have 
made  head  again,  the  campaign  would  have  ended  there.  Yet,  though  for- 
tune thus  interfered,  she  did  not  abandon  her  ancient  favourite.  Twefte 
Seikh  guns  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  a  larger  trophy  than  remained 
to  Napoleon  after  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bantzen. 
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Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  defend  Lord  Gough  who  Deeds  no 
defence,  but  to  do  justice  to  those  who  cannot  defend  themselves,  and  if,  in 
the  execution  of  our  task  we  should  seem  to  speak  questionably  of  the  con- 
duct of  some,  wetbeg  to  assure  our  readers  we  do  so  with  the  utmost  regret. 
We  do  so  from  necessity,  because  we  cannot,  without  dereliction  of  duty, 
allow  those  to  be  misrepresented,  over  whose  welfare,  destiny  has  made  us 
the  guardians.  We  therefore  now  give  a  correct  version  of  the  advance  and 
repulse  of  Pennycuick's  Brigade  at  the  Battle  of 
Chuxtanwaixah. 

This  Brigade  consisted  of  H.  M.  24th,  the  25th  N.  I.,  and  the  45th  N.  I. 
The  24th  numbered  about  1,100  bayonets,  whilst  the  45th  N.  L  had  600. 
We  have  more  especially  to  do  with  this  native  regiment,  to  prove  that  the 
reflection  cast  on  it  in  the  September  number  of  this  Magazine,  is  unjust, 
and  to  assure  our  readers  that  the  45th  N.  I.  was  never  eutran  by  the  Euro- 
peans, when  approaching  the  enemy,  but  supported  them  throughout,  well 
and  firmly. 

We  commenced  our  march  in  contiguous  columns,  the  25th  N.  I.  on  the 
right,  45th  N.  I.  on  the  left,  and  H.  M.  24th  in  the  centre.  The  halt  was 
sounded  about  ten  o'clock,  and  each  man  opened  three  bundles  of  cartridges. 
After  about  an  hour*s  halt,  the  Brigade  deployed  into  line  and  loaded.  The 
Battery  attached  to  the  Brigade  went  to  the  front,  and  about  12  o'clock,  came 
od  the  enemy's  advanced  post. 

It  was  a  mound  intrenched,  and  distant  about  200  yards  from  the  village 
of  Chillian  wallah.  (On  this  very  spot  sleep  most  of  our  comrades  who 
fell  in  the  action.) 

The  force  of  the  enemy  at  this  post,  was  said  to  amount  to  five  hundred 
men  and  two  sons. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  enemy,  and  our  battery  replied  warmly, 
whilst  the  infantry  continued:  advancing  until  close  in  rear  of  our  guns.  A 
loud  cheer  was  then  given,  and  the  enemy  fled,  carrying  off,  however,  their 
fans  and  losing  but  few  men. 

We  proceeded  a  short  distance  beyond  this  post,  and  halted  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  village  of  ChUlianwallah. 

The  reason  of  the  halt  was  not  known,  but  it  was  supposed  that  it  was 
Lord  Gough's  wish  to  ascertain  the  true  position  of  the  enemy.  In  about 
half  an  hour  the  quarter  masters  of  corps,  with  camp  colours,  were  sent  for, 
and  it  was  understood  we  should  encamp  for  that  day. 

Our  fatigues  were,  however,  not  yet  over.  The  booming  of  artillery  was 
soon  heard.  Our  politicals  (heavy  guns)  answered  in  style,  and  we  could 
soon  perceive  an  extensive  line  of  the  enemy's  batteries  by  the  smoke  from 
their  guns.   All  was  now  excitement ! 

After  this  cannonading  had  lasted  for  some  time,  our  brigade  was  ordered 
to  advance  in  line.  It  was  soon  anything  but  a  line — marching  through 
thick  jungle ;  having  to  clear  our  way  through  enclosures  of  thorns,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  than  broken !  We  could  see  no  distance  to  our  front. 
Our  light  companies  were  ordered  to  skirmish,  bat  not  to  fire.  They  might 
have  knocked  over  many  of  the  enemy,  who  were  among  the  bushes  and  up 
in  trees  taking  our  distance,  bad  it  not  been  for  this  extraordinary  order. 
We  received  this  order  from  Brigadier  Pennycuick,  with  the  remark  that 
everything  was  to  be  done  with  the  bayonet. 

When  about  800  yards  from  the  enemy's  guns,  either  with  or  without 
orders,  our  whole  brigade  save  a  cheer,  and  set  off  at  the  doable.  A  very 
few  roumd  shot  had  passed  over  us,  and  our  battery  bad  not  opened  its  fire. 

At  length  it  did  so,  but  only  fired  about  four  shots  when  the  line  went 
a-head,  the  45th  N.I.  not  losing  a  foot  of  ground,  but  keeping  up  all 
the  way  with  the  Europeans.  As  we  advanced;  the  fire  became  hotter  and 
hotter.  The  enemy  commenced  in  earnest  finding  we  did  not  return  a  shot. 
Suddenly,  a  battery,  until  then  silent,  opened  unexpectedly  on  our  left,  and 
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sent  such  a  raking  fire  amongst  us  that  tbe  ground  was  actually  ploughed 
up.  A  battery,  it  is  said,  opened  also  on  the  right  flank;  almost  every  man 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  45th  N.L  was  hit  from  the  left. 

A  short  distance  from  the  enemy's  guns,  the  brigade  was  quite  blown ;  it 
halted,  the  45th  N.I.  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  H.M.  24th.  Then  was 
shown  the  absurdity  of  charging  so  soon !  The  order  not  to  fire  should  hare 
been  countermanded. 

The  enemy's  guns  to  the  front  were  placed  on  a  mound,  and  opened  upon 
us  with  grape  and  round  shot.  Their  infantry,  also,  poured  in  a  galling  fire 
and  still  we  were  silent  A  good  rattling  file  fire  would  have  soon  driven 
the  gunners  from  their  guns.  It  was  very  lucky  for  us  that  their  infantry 
fired  so  badly,  and  that,  from  our  proximity,  we  were  within  the  range  of 
their  guns.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  enemv  wished  to  concentrate 
their  fire  on  the  Europeans,  easily  known  and  quite  conspicuous  in  their 
Albert  hats. 

From  the  very  long  line  of  H.M.  24th,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what 
took  place  on  their  right ;  but  we  can  safely  affirm  that  the  Grenadier  Com- 
pany of  the  45th  N.I.  was  close  to,  and  in  line  with,  the  left  company  of 
H.M.  24th ;  not  a  single  pace  in  the  rear.  Three  of  the  enemy's  gdns  were 
quite  distinct  in  front  of  the  45th,  Even  the  gunners  were  clearly  seen ;  and 
the  45th  were  as  near  to  those  suns  as  the  Europeans.  The  enemy  never 
left  those  guns  whilst  the  brigade  was  near  them.  We  repeat,  that  what 
H.M.  24th  did  on  their  right,  we  know  nothing  about ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  their  left  wing  was  never  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  45th  N.I.  when 
approaching  the  enemy. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that  the  Europeans  were  merely  taking 
breath,  and  would  immediately  make  the  final  spring ;  but  tbe  enemy's  fire 
had  been  very  severe,  and  as  it  was  concentrated  on  the  Europeans,  they 
could  not  stand  it,  but  broke  and  made  off  for  the  village.  The  45th  N.I. 
followed  their  example ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  natives  would  stand 
when  Europeans  would  not.  We  rallied  at  the  village  of  ChilManwallah. 
After  a  time  we  were  marched  down  to  support  Gilbert  s  division,  which  had 
got  into  the  enemy's  trenches.  After  getting  near,  we  were  ordered  to  con- 
centrate on  some  batteries ;  here  we  remained  until  nearly  dark.  The  dead 
of  H.M.  29th,  and  of  the  56th  N.L  were  lying  thick,  as  were,  also,  numbers 
of  Sikhs,  most  of  them  grey  headed  men,  and  two  of  them  sirdars. 

Three  shots  then  passed  over  us,  when  the  order  was  given  to  retire,  and 
after  great  difficulty  in  finding  our  way,  we  reached  again  the  village  of 
ChilhanwaUah.   A  very  slight  drizzling  rain  fell  during  the  night. 

The  tremendous  fire  of  the  enemy — the  difficulty  of  advancing  through 
thick  jungle — the  broken  line — the  absurdly  long  charge — the  sudden  fire  of 
flanking  batteries,  and  the  order  not  to  fire,  was  the  true  reason  of  the 
repulse,  and  would  have  been  quite  sufficient,  without  laying  it  to  the 
shuffling  along  of  the  natives  in  English  leather  shoes.  The  45th  N.I.  did 
not  wear  English  leather  shoes.  The  forced  marches  preceding  the  battle 
of  Moodkie  will  show  how  well  the  natives  pushed  along,  and  that  they  are 
not  easily  outmarched  by  Europeans. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  45th  in  the  retreat  kept  very  well  together ;  hence 
the  small  number  or  casualties  in  that  corps,  and  of  their  three  colours 
coming  safely  out  of  action.  The  retreat  of  the  45th  was,  also,  covered  by  a 
body  of  their  own  men,  amounting  to  52  files,  with  four  officers.  Three 
times  were  parties  of  the  enemy  beaten  off  by  this  body,  who  expended  sixty 
rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.  That  their  fire  was  effective,  mav  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  only  three  men  of  the  45th  were  cut  up,  whilst  the  great 
loss  of  H.M.  24th  was  sustained  in  the  retreat. 

*  This  small  party  afterwards  joined  Brigadier  Hoggan  and  charged  with  his 
brigade.  From  the  thick  jungle,  the  other  sepoys  saw  not  or  did  not  notice 
this  small  force,  or  all  would  have  rallied  at  once. 
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Before  closing  this  article,  we  would  remark  that  in  a  work  on  the  last 
campaign,  by  Dr.  Mc  Gregor,  the  blame  is  thrown  on  the  native  regiments; 
We  were  silent  on  its  appearance,  because  we  considered  it  beneath  our 
notice,  being  written  by  one  who  was  not  present,  and  whose  work  is  cer* 
tainly  nothing  extraordinary ;  but  when  an  aspersion  is  thrown  on  the  native 
corps  in  such  a  wide-spread  periodical  as  the  United  Service  Magazine,  we 
are  bound  to  point  out  the  inaccuracy. 


A  CHEAP  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEFENCE  FOB  THE  NATION. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  public  mind  is  more  or  less  engaged,  at  this  time, 
upon  the  subject  of  our  defenceless  state,  in  case  of  any  attack  made  upon 
us  by  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  that  enemy  is  pretty  generally  understood  to 
mean  our  neighbour* — the  French.  The  Quarterly  Review,  for  December 
last,  treats  the  idea,  more  or  less,  with  contempt.  The  United  Service 
Magazine  for  the  same  month,  in  the  first  article,  handles  it  with  judgment 
and  due  consideration,  whilst  the  second,  on  the  "  Rival  Navies,1*  appears 
to  think  that  the  whole  defence  of  the  kingdom  rests  with  the  maritime  arm 
6f  our  service.  The  point  for  us  to  determine  upon,  appears  to  be,  not 
whether  we  are  likely  to  be  invaded,  but  whether  we  are  in  such  *  defence- 
less state  that  a  foreign  power  could  take  possession  of  Great  Britain?  and 
this  is  the  main  question  for  deliberation  among  the  high  authorities,  into 
whose  hands  the  safety  of  the  realm  is  committed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
thinks  we  are  unprepared ;  many  amongst  the  monied  and  peace  patty  say 
that  we  are  not,  and  that  there  is  no  danger ;  laughing  at  the  army  as  an 
unnecessary  burden  upon  the  state,  and  the  fears  of  the  "  ofarmtsfe"  as 
altogether  visionary  and  ridiculous.  Profound  peace  and  the  laws  of 
nations  are  also  given  as  reasons  against  foreign  aggression.  But  we  will 
suppose  the  following  case,  viz. :  that  it  should  suit  the  President  and  the 
Republic  to  avail  themselves  of  the  precedent  of  our  invasion  of  Denmark 
in  1807,  taking  expediency  for  the  present,  and  leaving  justificatory  reasons 
for  the  future.  The  French  have  above  two  millions  and  naif  of  men  under 
arms,  and  we  have  in  England  under  forty  thousand,  exclusive  of  pensioners, 
yeomanry,  &c.  ,  Suppose,  then,  an  invasion  to  be  determined  upon,  and  the 
following  to  be  the  method  adopted : — 

Secret  orders  to  ten  two-deckers  to  repair  to  Cherbourg,  with  steam 
tenders  to  take  on  board  each  five  battalions  sent  to  Havre,  per  railway, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  with  three  or  four  days  provisions  in  their 
havresacks.  The  wind,  light  breezes  from  any  point,  to  the  southward  of 
east  or  west ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  their  being  off  Portsmouth 
before  day-break,  and  putting  on  shore  ten  or  fifteen  battalions,  by  means  of 
scaling  ladders  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  mortar  battery  at  the  south  east 
point  of  the  fortifications.  The  remainder  of  the  forces  might  be  in  the 
town  before  sun-set,  in  spite  of  our  three  regiments  now  lying  there  in 
garrison.  The  fleet  would  then  return  to  take  on  board  as  many  more 
troops  to  be  landed  in  the  south  of  Sussex,  one  day's  march  from  London. 
Wc  all  know  that  the  French  can  march  four  miles  per  hour  for  twelve 
successive  hours,  and  this  would,  as  Sir  F.  Head  has  observed,  bring  them 
into  position  with  the  right  upon  Greenwich,  and  the  left  wherever  might 
seem  best  to  their  commander-in-chief.  Now  will  be  the  time  to  telegraph 
to  Portsmouth  orders  for  the  first  corps  d*  armee  to  move  farther  north, 
leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  behind ;  for  which  our  civil  and  military 
position  would  then  afford  every  facility. 

As  my  case  is  altogether  imaginary  1  may  be  well  excused  in  still  going  on 
Hi  the  same  theoretical  speculation,  whether  the  French  marechal  would, 
or  would  not,  set  his  troops  forthwith  in  seeking  after  "  booty,**  "beauty," 
and  "  revenge."*   No !  the  day  of  the  Vandals  is  past ;  and  although  some 
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say  that  the  Prussians  would  have  burnt  Park  when  we  were  there,  some 
thirty-fire  or  six  years  ago,  without  our  intervention,  it  is  well-known  that 
we  never  had  any  desire  to  do  a  thing  of  the  kind,  but  found  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  amusement  in  dining  at  BrauvHlier's,  and  afterwards  in  dancing 
with  the  belles  Parisiennes  upon  every  available  opportunity.  Why  should 
not  the  French  return  the  compliment  ?  If  I  might  prophecy  at  to  what 
they  would  do,  it  is  as  follows,  viz. :  parade  our  guards,  life-guards,  blues, 
artillery  and  marines,  in  detachments;  allow  the  officers  to  retain  their 
swords  and  rank,  with  permission  to  retire  from  the  service,  marching  the 
men  to  Paris  to  do  four  or  five  years  duty  there,  with  promise  of  their 
discharge  for  good  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  the  service.  It  would  then 
be  advisable  for  Parliament  to  sit,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enforce 
the  orders  of  the  French  commander-in-chief ;  regarding  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  realm:  keeping  trade  and  manufactures  going,  upon  such  per  centage 
duty  as  the  French  Government  might  think  reasonable.  Waterloo-bridge 
would  call  itself  Le  pont  de  la  victoire ;  Waterloo-place  the  same.  The 
statue  in  Hyde-park,  "  Given  by  the  ladies,  and  made  from  cannon  taken  at 
Waterloo,"  would  not  be  disturbed,  but  receive  the  further  inscription  : — 
"  Repris  et  re-donne1  ces  dites  dames  par  la  galanterie  de  la  grande  armeede 
Fan  1851,  &c.M  Many  other  little  improvements  which  might  and  would 
suggest  themselves  could  be  readily  carried  into  effect,  and  all  would  go  on 
smoothly  enough ;  marriages  would  be  made  between  the  rich  Engliah  of 
both  sexes  and  the  French,  which  would,  inter  alia,  secure  internal 
tranquillity.  Ireland,  India,  and  the  colonies,  would  be  left  for  future 
consideration.  To  those  who  might  not  like  to  see  things  take  this  turn, 
allow  me  to  suggest  the  following  preventive,  viz.  :— 

Let  us  call  out  the  militia. 

Increase  them  above  our  old  war  establishment. 

Take  none  into  the  ranks  but  good  men  and  true. 

Form  the  cavalry  from  those  who  have  horses. 

Pay  the  men  per  day  or  half  day,  at  the  price  of  labour  wages. 

Clothe  them  in  blue  frock  coats  ana  pantaloons,  with  Albert  bats, 
without  ornaments. 

Their  arms  to  be  a  firelock,  eight  or  ten  pounds  in  weight,  with  light 
bayonet,  a  la  riflemen. 

Give  them  as  much  drill  as  our  yeomanry  get,  and  discipline  them  in  the 
same  manner.  They  will  require  only  a  waist  belt  to  carry  the  sword,  mad 
a  small  pouch  for  six  rounds ;  and  need  not  do  more  than  increase  and 
dininish  their  front  and  deploy  into  line.  Being  a  higher  class  of  men  than 
that  from  which  the  army  is  recruited,  they  should  have  rank  and  public 
esteem  accordingly.  The  cost  to  the  nation  for  two  hundred  thousand  of 
such  troops,  at  two  shillings  per  diem,  for  six  days  duty,  would  be  £120,000 ; 
and  the  officers  would  willingly  serve  for  nothing,  beyond  the  distinction  of 
a  sash  and  a  pair  of  epaulettes,  and  the  outfit  would  be  but  trifling.  I  need 
scarcely  suggest  to  the  military  reader  the  necessity  of  forming  such  forces 
into  battalions,  brigades,  and  divisions,  with  an  appropriate  sta$  under 
generals  duly  appointed,  and  at  all  times  ready  in  case  of  emergency.  That 
the  Government,  with  consent  of  Parliament  assembled,  would  set  us  to 
work  to  ballot  for,  or  I  should  rather  say  select,  men  for  such  a  national 
defence,  is  the  earnest  wish  of,  Mr.  Editor,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"A  Deputy  Lhutjekavt. 

Mb.  Editor, — As  it  is  well-known  that  the  papers  on  the  actions  of 
Bamnug^er,  Cbillianwallah,  and  Goojerat,  which  nave  recently  appeared  in 
your  periodical,  came  from  my  pen,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  noticing 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradfbrd*s  communication  on  the  battle  of  ChiUianwallah, 
inserted  in  the  Magazine  of  last  month.  Colonel  Bradford  is  of  opinion  that 
he  has  experienced  most  unjust  treatment  at  my  bands,  ,  Jf  my  remarks,  in 
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connexion  with  the  gallant  officer  and  his  regiment,  the  1st  Bengal  Light 
Cavalry,  are  universally  understood  to  have  the  meaning  which  he  baa 
imputed  to  them,  I  will  at  once  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  disingenuous- 
nets,  or  any  other  charge  he  may  prefer  against  me.  Let  me,  however, 
suggest  that  he  has  put  a  forced,  consequently  erroneous,  construction  on 
the  meaning  of  several  passages. 

If  be  had  read  my  article  attentively,  he  would  have  seen  that  I  declared 
him  to  be  ignorant  of  Brigadier  Pope's  disabling  wound,  till  the  brigade  had 
irretrievably  retreated.  This  exonerated  him  from  any  blame  as  second  in 
command.  I  was  always  informed  that  Colonel  Bradford  was  a  most  brave 
skilful  officer  of  whom  the  cavalry  of  any  army  might  be  proud.  When  I 
knew  this  to  be  the  fact,  what  object  could  I  have  had  in  defaming  his 
reputation  ?  But,  whilst  doing  justice  to  Bradford,  as  an  individual,  let  roe 
at  the  same  time  add  that  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  consequences  of  the 
generalities  in  which  I  have  indulged  respecting  the  Light  Cavalry  of  India. 
If  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradford  will  take  the  trouble  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  second  edition  of  my  narrative  of  the  Second  Sikh  War,  he  will  see  that 
the  amende  honorable  is  fully  done  him  and  his  sable  comrades.  With  an 
entreaty  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  insertion  to  this  letter  in  your 
next  number,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Edward  Joseph  Thacxwsll, 

Late  Aide-de-Camp  to  General  Thackwell. 

Union  Club,  Cockspur-street, 
February  13tb,  1851. 

Mr.  Editor, — There  has  been  a  vast  deal  said  and  written  of  late,  with  a 
view  to  vindicate  the  army,  as  a  profession.  The  subject  has,  in  met,  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  become  threadbare ;  for  soon  after  the  Peace  Society  fraternity 
commenced  their  agitation,  when  the  last  army  clippings  took  place,  the 
periodicals  and  papers  of  the  day  teemed  with  long-winded  articles  and  letters 
from  Cincinnatus  s,  Amicus's,  Justitise's,  et  hoc  genus,  generally  addressed  to 
Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.  P.  and  reading  him  severe  lectures  for  his  au- 
dacity and  political  penny-wiseness. 

Mr.  Cobden  must  nave  been  considerably  astonished  at  the  vast  numbers 
of  letters  addressed  to  him  through  the  public  prints,  and  at  the  same  time/ 
much  amused  at  the  avalanche  of  truisms  that  were  there  hurled  at  him. 
How  that  wars  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  have  been  made  special 
instruments  bv  the  Almighty  to  work  out  his  ends ;  and  wars  we  may  there- 
fee  reasonably  expect  still  to  have ;  the  old  hackneyed  political  axiom  that 
neglecting  to  prepare  for  war  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  on  war,  and  a  vast 
quantity  more,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Now  I  have  no  idea  of  feeding 
Mr.  Cobden  or  bis  party  with  this  milk  and  water ;  I  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  their  intellects,  and  too  low  an  opinion  of  their  principles,  to  think 
it  worth  my  while  to  reason  with  them  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Cobden  knows 
aa  well  as  any  man  in  England,  that  wars  will  never  entirely  be  put  down ; 
and  armies  must  consequently  be  always  kept  up.  So  I  will  merely  remark, 
before  parting  with  him  that,  should  he  ever  descend  the  agitation  platform 
and  preach,  as  a  missionary  Christian,  charity  to  his  fellow  men,  with  a  view 
to  turning  then*  hearts,  and  thus  rendering  armies  unnecessary,  that  then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  hit  countrymen  consider  him  a  sincere  advocate  of 
his  cause. 

What  I  wish  to  dwell  on  in  the  present  instance  is,  the  social  position  of 
the  soldiers,  for  I  am  daily  reminded  that  a  very  wrong  impression  generally 
prevails  throughout  all  grades  of  English  society,  regarding  the  army  as  a 
body,  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  compose  it  as  individuals,  what  their 
duties,  are,  and  what  .position  they  hold  in  relation  to  their  fellow  men.- 
.  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  military  man  who  may  read  these  lines,  has  often 
ffek,  on  bis  first  introduction  to  some  amiable  family^  the  strong  mixture  of 
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awe,  even  of  dis'ike  that  they  generally  evince  when  his  calling  is  first  an* 
nounced  to  them ;  they  seem  to  look  on  him  as  a  sort  of  modern  gladiator, 
a  privileged  human  hatcher,  a  licensed  brigand,  in  short,  anything  bat  a  man 
belonging  to  a  calling  which  has  the  peace  of  society  as  its  aim.  On  such 
occasions,  if  a  military  man  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  moat  often 
be  intensely  amused  at  the  questions  that  are  put  to  him  regarding  his  hopes 
and  prospects  of  promotion ;  the  general  prevailing  idea  on  this  subject,  ia 
non-military  English  circles  is,  that  an  officer  gets  promotion  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  that  are  killed  above  him,  and  that  he  is  therefore  always 
thirsting  for  bloodshed  with  a  savage  ferocity ;  no  doubt  hoping  that,  should 
he  himself  escape  scatheless  in  the  strife,  he  may  yet  have  the  pleasure  of 
finding  that  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  his  brothers  in  arms  have  fallen ;  and 
so,  by  this  means,  climb  a  little  higher  the  ladder  of  his  ambition — promotion. 
This  is  the  fallacy  that  the  non-military  English  world  cling  to ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  they  generally  look  with  suspicion  and  dislike 
on  our  profession.  I  know  a  good  exemplification  of  this  dislike,  and  as  it 
is  not  very  long,  and  happened  a  few  days  ago,  I  will  relate  it.  Welkins: 
down  the  footpath  of  a  watering  place  not  fiu*  from  London,  I  met  an  dd 
schoolfellow,  and,  as  I  then  supposed,  a  Lieutenant  or  Captain  in  the  Guards. 
"Well  Jack,*'  said  I,  "how  are  you;  down  here  on  leave,  I  suppose P 
"  No,1'  said  he,  sorrowfully  shaking  his  head,  "  I  have  sold  out ;  I  am  married.** 
After  congratulating  him,  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  I  asked  him  what  had 
induced  him  to  leave  the  army.  "  Obliged  to,"  replied  he,  "  the  family  would 
not  agree  to  my  remaining  in  the  army ;  said  a  man  could  not  be  a  soldier 
and  a  good  husband  at  the  same  time,  so  I  was  persuaded  into  it/'  This  is  a 
true  index  of  the  feeling  towards  the  profession ;  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  English  society,  they  have  all  the  same  deep-rooted  prejudice. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I  first  put  on  my  scarlet  uniform,  and  ran  in  a 
state  of  rapture  to  exhibit  myself  to  an  old  country  gentleman,  with  whom 
I  was  then  staying  on  a  visit ;  when,  instead  of  hearing  him  congratulate  me 
as  I  expected  on  my  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  an  officer,  he  turned 
away,  and,  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head  remarked,  you  must  gild  the 
pill.  He  would  have  much  sooner  seen  me  at  an  attorney's  desk,  or  in  a 
merchant's  counting-house ;  and  he  evidently  considered  that  the  gay  uni- 
form was  only  a  kind  of  bait,  and  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  profession. 

Soldiers  are,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  vast  police,  on  an 
extended  scale,  and  the  army  is  a  profession,  par  excellence  %  the  most  peace* 
ful,  or  conduces  to  produce  peace  in  any  riot  or  disturbance ;  the  men  that 
come  forward  to  put  a  stop  to  it  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  moat  desirous 
of  peace.  Now  this  is  the  province  of  the  soldier :  he  is,  properly  speaking, 
not  an  instrument  wherewith  to  make  war,  but  a  means  of  preventing*  it 
It  is  true  that  he  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  tyranny  and  aggression, 
but  every  power  may  be  abused.  If  I  were  asked  which  two  professions  bore 
the  greatest  affinity  to  each  other,  I  should  say  the  army  and  the  church. 
Startliug  as  it  may  sound,  the  priest  and  the  soldier  are  more  closely  eon* 
nected  in  the  end  they  work  out,  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society, 
than  any  other  two  callings.  They  might  be  happily  said  to  go  hand  in  hand 
in  this  work,  the  one  sword  in  hand,  the  other  with  the  Word  of  God  ;  die 
one  points  out  to  them  a  retribution  in  this  present  world,  the  other  in  a 
world  to  come ;  the  one,  in  short,  more  particularly  appeals  to  their  eon- 
sciences,  the  other  to  their  fears.  I  apprehend  that  the  soldier's  argument  is 
generally  the  strongest,  and  that  the  evil-disposed  are  more  inclined  to  listen 
when  they  hear  of  a  present  punishment,  than  a  future  retribution. 

Bm  f.  m. 

Hwt  Majesty's  Body  Guaed  of  the  Yeoman  or  thx  Gvajed. 
Mb.  Editor.— As  great  misapprehension  exists  relative  to  this  corps,  I 
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venture  to  send  you  tbe  following  memoir,  for  tbe  information  of  the  army 
in  general,  and  also  to  point  out  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  that  a 
field  is  opened  to  them  for  the  reward  of  merit.  The  Body  Guard  is  the 
oldest  corps  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  having  been  raised  by  Henry  VII., 
in  1485,  nearly  two  hundred-  years  before  any  regiment  now  in  existence  ; 
in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Honble.  Corps  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners, 
they  were  tbe  only  standing  force  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  the  corps  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  six  hundred,  but 
tbey  were  considerably  reduced  in  the  year  1668  by  Charles  II.,  in  conse- 
quence of  seTeral  new  regiments  having  been  raised.  They  have  done  good 
service  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  a  history  of  the  corps  would  form  a 
romance  in  itself,  but  as  my  object  is  to  describe  its  present  state,  I  will  not 
enter  into  particulars. 

The  Royal  Body  Guard  is  now  composed  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men, 
including  eight  ushers,  or  sergeant-majors. 

The  officers  consist  of  a  captain,  always  a  peer,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  ex  officio;  a  lieutenant,  an  ensign,  four  exons,  and  an  adjutant,  or 
clerk  of  the  Cheque.  All  the  officers  under  the  captain  carry,  when  on  duty, 
a  silver  stick,  or  baton  of  office,  which  they  have  the  privilege  of  receiving, 
in  a  private  audience,  from  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  commissions,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  army,  are  saleable,  but  confined  to 
military  men ;  and  death  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  from  deserving  officers,  as  a  reference  to  Hart's  Army  list  will  shew. 

The  Body  Guard  is  recruited  entirely  from  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  army,  without  distinction  of  regiments,  and  selected  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief as  a  reward  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  On  state 
occasions  the  men  carry  the  partizan,  but  are  armed  and  regularly  drilled 
like  the  rest  of  the  infantry  ;  and  from  the  high  character  of  the  men,  and 
their  perfect  state  of  discipline,  are  as  efficient  a  corps  as  any  in  Her 
Majesty's  service.  Thirty  of  tne  Body  Guard  are  on  duty  daily  at  St. 
James's,  tinder  the  command  of  the  exon  in  waiting,  who  resides  in  the 
palace  during  his  term  of  duty.  Death  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  captain,  &c. ;  this  is  also  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  non-commissioned  officers. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

London,  Jan.  20, 1851.  O21B  or  the  Body  Guard. 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS  AND  STATIONS. 

Portsmouth,  24th  February,  1851. 
Mb.  Editor. — Telegraphic  orders  came  down  for  the  Hecate  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  Tyne  to  assist  the  magistrates  in  quelling  any  disorder 
or  outrage  among  the  seamen  at  Shields,  where  she  proceeded  on  29th  Jan. 
Victory  has  been  moved  under  the  shears  to  have  a  new  foremast.  Argus 
arrived  on  the  30th,  this  morning,  from  the  river,  having  had  her  engines,  &c, 
put  in ;  she  is  to  be  placed  in  the  steam-basin  until  required  for  service* 
Atholl,  troop  and  store-ship,  has  arrived  to  obtain  passengers  and  stores  for 
the  Coast  of  Africa.  Amphitrite  sailed  on  1st  February  to  call  at  Plymouth. 
Blenheim  was  paid  off  on  3rd,  and  re-commissioned  next  day :  nearly  all 
the  former  officers  are  re-appointed.  The  Cuckoo's  tender,  Seaflower,  is  in 
tbe  harbour  having  her  winter  refit.  Victory  has  had  a  new  foremast,  and 
returned  to  her  old  moorings  off  the  Hard.  On  the  9th,  Arrogant  sailed 
for  Lisbon ;  she  was  to  call  at  Devonport  on  her  way  down  Channel.  2?ir- 
kenhead  has  been  commissioned  as  a  troop-ship  by  Mr.  Salmond,  a  Master 
from  the  Fisgardx  she  is  to  have  a  crew  of  150  officers,  engineers,  stokers> 
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&c,  and  is  ordered  to  take  on  board  provisions  for  600  men,  and  get 
ready  with  all  dispatch.  Arab  arrived  from  China  un  14th,  and,  having 
landed  her  supernumeraries,  left  for  Chatham  on  the  following  day.  Birken- 
head sailed  on  18th  Tor  Cork,  to  embark  troops  for  Gibraltar.  Prince  Regent 
arrived  on  20th  from  Lisbon. 

Ships  in  Port — Victory,  Britannia,  Blenheim,  Excellent,  Vengeance,  Vic- 
toria and  Albert,  Fairy,  Elfin,  Sprightly,  and  Swallow. 


Devonport,  24th  February,  1 85 1 . 
Ma.  EmTOB.-*  Sprightly,  st.-tender,  Master-Corn.  Allen,  from  Portsmouth, 
with  supernumerary  Marines,  arrived  on  25th  Jan.,  and  sailed  shortly  after 
on  her  return.  Virago,  St.,  from  Falmouth,  with  the  Aurora,  coal  depot,  in 
tow,  which  she  brought  into  harbour.  Rochester  and  OoodiciU,  tenders,  with 
stores,  the  former  from  Chatham,  and  latter  from  Shcerness.  Diligence,  navy 
transport,  with  stores  for  Dcptford  sailed  on  the  31st  Jan.,  and  Lively, 
tender,  with  stores  for  Sheerness  and  Chatham.  Indefatigable,  50,  Capt. 
Smart,  K.H.,  was  towed  out  of  harbour  by  the  Styx  and  Avon,  on  1st 
inst.,  and  anchored  in  the  Sound,  and  she  sailed  on  6th  for  Lisbon,  to 
rejoin  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Martiu.  Virago,  steamer,  with  Air. 
Henderson  and  party,  for  Falmouth,  to  bring  the  Astrcca,  store  ship,  to 
this  port.  2nd— Amphitrite,  26,  Capt.  Frederick,  from  Portsmouth,  and 
sailed  on  6tb,  for  Valparaiso,  touching  at  Rio.  Aid,  tender,  arrived  with 
stores  from  Chatham.  Calliope,  26,  Captain  Sir  J.  Home,  bt,  was  towed 
out  of  harbour  on  the  4th,  and  anchored  in  the  Sound.  An  accident  oc- 
curred on  board  this  ship  on  the  previous  day,  when  about  to  be  taken 
out  of  harbour  by  the  Avon,  st.,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  warps 
attached  to  the  capstan  receiving  a  sudden  strain,  which  sent  it  round 
with  fearful  velocity,  and  the  capstan  bars,  not  being  secured,  flew  about 
in  all  directions,  severely  injuring  the  Captain,  Assistant  Surgeon,  and 
several  of  the  crew.  Hamoaze,  tender,  arrived  from  Queenstown.  Linnet, 
6*,  Lieutenant  Commander  James,  arrived  on  6th  from  Falmouth.  Avon,  st-tr., 
left  fdr  Portsmouth,  with  supernumeraries.  Penguin,  6,  Com.  Etheredge, 
was  towed  into  the  Sound  by  the  Sampson,  and  sailed  on  9th  for  the  Coast  of 
Africa.  Avon,  st.-tender,  Second  Master  Commander  Veitch,  arrived  from 
Portsmouth,  and  came  into  harbour.  Arrogant,  46,  screw-frigate,  Captain 
Robinson,  arrived  on  10th  from  Portsmouth,  en  route  to  Lisbon  ;  she  an- 
chored in  the  Sound  for  a  short  time,  and  proceeded  at  five  p.m.  for  her 
destination.  Bloodhound,  st.-tender,  having  made  good  defects,  was  un- 
locked and  moved  from  the  harbour  into  the  Sound  on  the  11th.  Atkol^ 
store-ship,  Lieutenant  Commander  Pearse,  arrived  on  11th,  from  Woolwich 
and  Portsmouth,  on  her  way  to  Ascension,  with  victualling  and  other  stores. 
Pandora,  6,  Com.  Byron  Drury,  moved  from  the  harbour  into  the  Sound  on 
12th.  Linnet  was  paid  off  on  the  18th.  Birkenhead  arrived  from  Ports- 
mouth on  19th,  and  left  in  the  evening  for  Cork ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the 
Sampson,  with  her  tender  the  Bloodhound,  sailed  for  the  Coast  of  Africa.  In 
harbour — Impregnable,  St.  George,  Linnet,  Nautilus,  Avon,  Confiance.  In 
Barnpool— BeUerophon.  In  the  Sound—  Calliope,  Fantome,  Pandora,  AlhoU 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Naval  Officer  during  the  late  War  ;  with 
Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Distinguished  Commanders.  Bt 
Captain  A.  Crawford,  R.N.  2  vols.  Embellished  with  Por- 
traits of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Owen  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hal- 
lo well  Carew.  Colburn. 

The  contents  of  these  interesting  volumes  will  be  recognized  by  our 
readers  as  having  appeared,  in  a  detached  form,  in  the  columns  of  this 
journal.  The  author  commenced  his  naval  career  when  twelve  years  of 
age,  on  board  the  Revolutionnaire,  in  1600,  and  his  description  of  the  mid- 
shipmen's mess  in  those  days  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  luxurious 
table  of  the  gun-room  at  the  present  period. 

"  The  frigate  was  low  1  between  decks,'  much  lower  than  I  remember  to  bare 
seen  any  other,  and,  in  the  half-down  paces,  between  the  hatehway  and  the  berth, 
though  a  very  little  fellow.  I  had  knocked  my  head  as  many  times  against  the 
beams.  The  crib  into  which  I  was  introduced  was  small  even  for  a  frigate,  not- 
withstanding which  the  chests,  belonging  to  its  inmates,  were  ranged  around  (none 
being  allowed  in  the  steerage),  just  leaving  in  the  centre  sufficient  room  to  admit 
a  small  deal  table,  which  was  then  covered  with  a  not  over-clean  doth  preparatory 
to  dinner.  In  one  corner  of  the  berth  was  lashed  a '  harness/  or  pickle-cask,  con- 
taining beef  that  was  mean*  to  serve  for  half  the  approaching  cruise,  and  which,  either 
from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  that  the  preserving  process  had  been  imperfectly 
performed,  already  began  to  emit  certain  unsavoury  smells;  a  mournful  indication 
that  the  work  of  decomposition  was  fast  proceeding,  without  the  aid  of  previous 
mastication.  *  • 

44  Dinner  was  soon  served  by  a  dirty  boy,  black  and  reeking  from  the  *  galley.' 
It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  beef,  baked  in  a  deep  tin  dish,  with  potatoes  under  it. 
I  tried  to  eat;  but  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  earliness  of  the  hour  (twelve 
o'clock),  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed,  or  was  caused  by  the  disagreeable  sights 
and  smells  by  which  I  was  assailed,  and  which  generally  act  as  a 4  preventive 
check*  upon  all  appetites  fresh  from  the  shore,  or  a  combination  of  all,  I  know  not, 
but  my  stomach  rebelled  against  food,  and  it  was  with  difficutly  I  forced  myself 
to  swallow  a  morsel." 

Having  removed  into  the  Immortality  Commodore  Sir  Edward  Owen, 
he  was  employed  on  the  French  coast,  watching  the  flotilla  intended  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  This  he  describes  as  "  capable  of  transporting  an 
armv  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  nine  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred horses,  with  fifteen  days*  provision,"  and  all  the  materiel  necessary 
for  such  a  force,  was  built  and  assembled.  This  flotilla,  which  consisted 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  vessels  of  various  descrip- 
tions, cost,  in  building  and  equipping,  twenty-seven  million  of  francs. 

It  was  formed  into  six  squadrons  or  divisions.  The  first,  or  larboard 
division,  stationed  at  Etaples,  was  meant  to  embark  Marshal  Ney's  corps, 
encamped  at  Montreuil.  The  second  and  third,  called  the  right  and  left 
centre  divisions,  occupied  the  harbour  of  Boulogne.  These  were1  in- 
tended to  convey  the  corps  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  occupied  the  camps 
to  the  right  and  left  of  that  harbour.  The  fourth  or  starboard  division 
of  the  flotilla  was  stationed  in  the  harbour  of  Vimereux,  and  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  transport  of  Marshal  Lannes'  corps,  which  consisted  of 
different  divisions  of  Infantry,  and  amongst  others  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
advanced  guard,  and  of  the  reserve.  I  he  Batavian  or  0utch  vessels,  in 
Ambleteuse,  formed  the  fifth  squadron,  and  were  to  embark  the  corps  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Davoust :  whilst  the  sixth,  called  the  reserve,  and 
assembled  in  the  harbour  of  Calais,  was  destined  for  the  Italian  division 
of  Infantry,  and  for  different  detachments  of  Dragoons,  mounted  and 
dismounted. 
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All  the  reasels  were'  ranged  in  tiers  along  the  quays  in  the  different 
harbours.  Each  regiment,  and  company  of  a  regiment,  knew  the  vessel 
appropriated  for  its  reception ;  and  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take in  marching  to  the  point  of  embarkation,  guide-posts  were  fixed  upon 
the  quays  to  direct  the  officers  in  command  to  their  proper  vessels.  In 
fact,  nothing  was  omitted  to  obviate  error  or  confusion,  and  to  facilitate  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  whenever  that  object  was  desired. 

Captain  Crawford's  illustration  of  this  eventful  period  is  deserving  of  an 
attentive  perusal  when  so  many  well  informed  men,  including  naval  and 
military  officers  of  great  experience,  are  impressed  that  the  idea  of  invasion 
is  still  cherished  by  our  opposite  neighbours. 

44  But  neither  the  Government  nor  the  people  of  England  seem  awake  to  the 
danger.  The  army  and  navy  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  standard;  and  if  the 
minister  sometimes  starts  from  his  lethargy,  and  makes  a  proposition  to  increase 
the  force,  the  fierce  opposition  and  threatening  cries  of  the  economists  check  his 
purpose  and  fright  him  into  silence.** 

The  narrative  of  the  author's  personal  adventures  in  many  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service,  abounds  in  anecdote,  and  his  graphic  description  of  events 
is  much  enhanced  by  its  rigid  adherence  to  historical  data.  With  an  earnest 
recommendation  of  a  book  which  has  afforded  us  so  much  pleasure,  we 
cannot  take  our  leave  of  Captain  Crawford,  without  another  extract,  which 
describes  the  destruction  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line,  Lion,  80,  and  Ro- 
buste,  74,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  October,  1809. 

"  The  night  was  beautifully  fine,  wtth  just  wind  enough  to  blow  aside  the  smoke 
and  fan  the  fire,  which  rapidly  spread  to  every  part  of  the  uppcrworks,  and  raged 
and  burned  with  the  fierceness  and  intensity  of  a  furnace.  The  sight  of  these  two 
burning  ships  was  a  grand  and  sublime  spectacle.  We  had  been  gazing,  it  might 
have  been  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  at  the  grandeur  cf  this  sight,  not 
altogether  without  a  feeling  of  awe,  which  fire,  in  its  unrestrained  destruc- 
tive force  is  sure  to  inspire,  when  all  at  once  a  broad  sheet  of  light, 
of  intense  and  daizling  brilliancy,  flashed  from  one  of  the  ships,  and 
in  her  place  left  a  cloud  of  lurid  smoke,  which  m  a  second  was  rent 
and  torn,  and  blown  aside  by  the  blast  and  roar  of  thunder,  filling  the  air 
with  fragments  of  biasing  wreck,  that  flamed  and  sparkled  a  moment  in  the  sky, 
and  then  fell,  like  shooting  stars  of  fearful  omen,  into  the  gnlpfa  which  entombed 
the  remains  of  the  devoted  ship.  We  had  but  a  moment  before  turned  from  be- 
holding the  termination  of  this  mighty  bonfire,  when  our  attention  was  called  to  a 
repetition  of  the  features  that  marked  the  circumstances  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. The  same  intense  and  brilliant  flash,  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  replaced 
the  gallant  ship,  the  thunder's  loud  and  deafening  roar,  the  fragments  of  flaming 
wreck,  that,  meteor-like,  glared  and  shot  athwart  the  affrighted  sky,  the  plash 
into  the  water,  and  all  was  dark  and  still,  as  if  the  spot  had  not  a  moment  before 
witnessed  the  fiery  destruction  of  two  noble  ships." 

A  Transport  Voyage  to  the  Mauritius  and  Back,  touching  at 
the  Cape  op  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena.  By  the  Author  of 
•Paddiana."  Murray. 

The  author  introduces  his  volume  to  the  public  as  a  "  book  of  gossip," 
but  to  us  it  appears  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  narratives 
that  has  come  under  our  notice,  full  of  animated  descriptions  that  never 
tire,  and  which  afford  both  amusement  and  instruction.  In  describing 
Grand  Port,  Isle  of  France,  the  author  observes,  "  The  unvarying  beauty  of 
the  climate  is  quite  puzzling  to  one  who  has  left  for  the  first  time  the  foggy 
islands  of  Britain.  You  feel  anxious  to  go  somewhere,  and  do  something, 
while  such  fine  weather  lasts.  But  day  after  day  of  unclouded  sky  and  fresh 
sea-breeze  succeeds.  Every  walk  affords  a  new  pleasure ;  every  tree  and 
plant  is  new.   Cardinals  and  paroquets,  and  amandivids  have  taken  the  plac 
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o£  the  homely  denizens  of  our  fields  and  woods,  and  the  chatter  of  a  monkey 
occasionally  startles  you  in  your  rambles.  Guavaa,  bananas,  mangoes,  bread- 
fruit, palms,  are  the  common  garden  trees.  Occasionally,  a  tree  fern,  one 
of  the  most  graceful  of  plants,  is  met  with.  The  long  feathered  leaves,  which 
in  their  general  character  resemble  the  common  fern  leaves  of  our  hedges, 
grow  in  a  mass  upon  the  top  of  a  stem  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  descend 
nearly  to  the  ground.  The  level  part  of  the  country  is  highly  cultivated, 
the  principal  crop  being  sugar  canes,  round  the  borders  of  which  are  planted 
pines  in  such  abundance  that  they  are  sold  ordinarily  at  a  penny  or  two- 
pence a  piece.  The  mountains  in  this  island,  which  assume  fantastic  shapes, 
are  feathered  with  wood  to  the  summit.  In  the  little  glens  and  valleys  amongst 
them,  on  the  banks  of  some  clear  stream,  one  stumbles  upon  the  most  deli- 
cious retreats.  Almost  buried  amid  the  gorgeous  vegetation,  awav  from  the 
world  and  its  cares,  to  such  a  climate  and  with  such  scenery,  one  is  tempted 
to  exclaim ; — 

'  If  there  is  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this!   It  is  this! 

We  cannot  resist  making  another  extract  from  this  amusing  book,  in  which 
the  author  describes  a  squall  on  the  line : — 

"  It  was  when  things  were  at  the  worst,  after  twenty-two  days'  calm,  and  people 
hod  got  beyond  even  quarrelling  with  their  bread  and  butter— though  they  might 
have  done  more  unreasonable  things,  seeing  that  the  one  was  entirely  mouldy,  and 
the  other  served  out  with  a  spoon — when  a  coming  change  was  visible.  Dull 
clouds  had  risen,  but  still  there  was  no  wind.  In  one  spot  the  heavy  masses  had  de- 
scended nearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface,  as  if  the  great  black-muzzled  monster  had 
a  mind  to  kiss  the  fair  face'  of  the  ocean;  and  suddenly  thrusting  forth  its  liquorish 
lips,  it  sucked  up  the  smooth  surface,  holding  it  aloft  with  a  fond  dalliance  as  it 
sweeps  along.  The  spell  of  the  calm  is  broken,  or  soon  to  be  so.  Down  came  the 
royals  and  studding-sails,  in  top-gnllant  sails,  clew  up  the  courses — they  arc  fairly 
stripping  the  old  ship  naked ;  scarcely  decent  to  cut  away  every  flounce  and  furbe- 
low. Here  it  comes — a  white  line  on  the  water,  raising  the  sea  into  smoke. 
•  Starboard — port —  starboard — steady— keep  her  before  it! '  Tbe  old  lady  had  sud- 
denly started  from  her  arm-chair  into  five,  seven,  nine  knots  an  hour.  Still  the 
breeze  increases,  furious — tearing ;  the  rattle  of  block  and  cordage,  the  flap  of  ill- 
secured  sails,  scarce  heard  in  the  roar  of  the  squall.  *A11  hands  shorten  sail!' 
Hurrah ! — staggering  up  through  the  mist  go  the  whole  ship's  crew,  holding  on  for 
life.  Suddenly  the  wind  has  shifted  a  point  or  two,  or  the  men  at  the  helm  have 
failed  to  meet  her  as  she  came  to,  and  we  are  laid  over  till  the  yard-arms  well  nigh 
dip  in  the  sea.  Seated  astride  upon  the  very  end  of  the  yard  to  leeward  is  the 
hardy  Second  Mate— capless — his  hair  like  to  follow ;  and  we  fear  the  next  roll  will 
bury  him,  yard  and  all,  m  the  deep. 

"  Suddenly  some  one  has  pulled  the  strings  of  the  shower-bath,  and  down  it  comes; 
in  a  torrent  of  marbles — faster,  thicker,  heavier  every  moment.  You  have  thrown 
off  all  unnecessary  clothing,  and  stand  against  the  weight  of  water  as  well  as  you 
can,  holding  on  by  a  vang.  Your  parched  skin  seems  to  hiss  under  it:  it  is  a  bath, 
ibe  luxury  of  which  defies  the  power  of  description  to  present,  as  it  does  the  cunning 
of  human  invention  to  equal. 

"  And  this  is  the  time  to  do  the  ducks  a  good  turn.  We  are  all  fellow-creatures ; 
and  I  pity  him  who  can  only  make  their  acquaintance  under  the  final  condition  of 
sage  and  onions.  Get  the  tubs  out,  and  give  them  a  thorough  fresh-water  washing. 
Their  state  for  weeks  has  been  all  but  hopeless.  The  thoughtless  deck-washers, 
with  mistaken  benevolence,  have  sluiced  them  with  salt  water,  which,  penetrating 
the  feathers,  has  matted  them  into  a  frowzy  wiry  mass.  Self-respect  has  been  dead 
in  the  duck-pen — they  have  scarce  had  the  heart  to  quack— their  smooth  well-oiled 
panoply  has  been  broken  through,  and  they  seem  to  feel  all  the  shame  of  a  dirty 
shirt.  But  the  restoration  to  decency  and  comfort  is  a  thing  to  witness.  No  fallen 
coquette  lapsed  into  rags  and  wretchedness,  and  suddenly  brought  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  former  conquests,  ever  exhibited  more  unfeigaed  delight.  Thoy  are  posi- 
tively too  happy  to  speak  out,  but  mutter  their  congratulations  through  every  biU- 
ful  of  feathers*  They  have  found  new  tones  in  which  to  express  themselves — a  tiny 
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laughing  language.  Now  and  then,  to  he  sure,  a  fussy  old  drake  will  inteiintt  Ida 
toilet  to  throw  oat  a  hasty  bow  to  a  fair  neighbour,  or  utter  tome  wheesy  eompBaaeet , 
or  an  excitable  young  duck,  unable  to  contain  herself  will  fairly  give  Teat  to  her 
feelings  in  a  '  quack,  quack,  quack,'  that  may  be  heard  for  a  mile. 


A  StAHDINQ  ASMY,  MORS  BOOHOMTCAL  AHD  BFPICIBKT  TttiH  OUB  FftESBNT 

Ibhxquiab  Fobcb  ;  with  some  Remarks  on  Naval  Titles,  Naval  Court  s- 
Martial,  &c.   Lohgmajt  8c  Co.   Parker  and  Furmval. 

We  are  glad  to  see  these  able  and  judicious  remarks,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  morning  paper,  thrown  together 
in  the  book  before  us.  The  necessity  of  a  standing  navy  is  pressed  upon  us 
by  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  warfare;  and  the  introduction  of  shell  pins 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  our  ships  should  be  manned  with  trained 
gunners,  which  end  can  only  be  obtained  by  adopting  a  regular  or  standing 
navy.  The  subject  is  of  such  importance,  that  we  regret  we  have  not  space 
to  notice  the  book  as  it  deserves ;  but  it  shall  have  our  careful  attention  in 
the  next  number. 


Tourists*  Galleky.— Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  HAYMARKET.—-The 
nature  of  our  arrangements  preclude  the  possibility  of  noticing  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  magnificent  Diorama  which  was  first  submitted  to  public 
patronage  on  Monday,  the  17th  ultimo,  in  the  large  concert  room  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  Haymarket.  A  full  notice  of  its  merits  will  be  given  in 
our  next. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  communications  intended  for  the 
"United  Service  Magazine w  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  21,  King 
William-street,  Charnng-cross ;  and  the  parties  are  also  requested  to 
subscribe  their  name  and  address. 

.Captain  Haythorne*s  letter  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Erratum. — In  page  266  of  our  last  No.  for  Panxacchia  read  Panzavecchia. 
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EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO, 

OR, 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  REGISTER. 


Sib  Charles  Napibb  has  definitively  dosed  his  connection  with 
the  Indian  Army,  and  before  this  Magazine  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  he  will  probably  have  arrived  in  England. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  command  the  army  in 
India  arose  out  of  a  panic.  The  British  public,  unaccustomed  to  hear 
only  of  victories  achieved  in  India.,  of  rapid  conquests,  of  speedy  an- 
nexations and  settlements,  were  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of 
events  during  the  second  Seikh  campaign.  The  repulse  of  Whish  be- 
fore Mooltan,  and  the  check  of  the  cavalry  at  Ramnuggur,  had  created  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness— a  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  the  warrior  who  had 
gathered  laurels  in  China,  at  Gwalior,  at  Sobraon,  to  deal  single- 
handed  with  the  well-equipped  Seikhs.  And  this  uneasiness  gathered 
to  a  point  and  then  burst  into  a  fever  upon  the  receipt  of  the  disaster 
of  Chillianwallah.  Then  rose  from  land  to  sky  a  loud  cry  for  a  more 
able  commander !  Napier  had  but  recently  returned,  laden  with  the 
Scinde  prize  money  ;  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  East  India  Company 
and  had  openly  insulted  their  chairman,  Sir  Jas.  Hogg — but  the  memory 
of  the  achievements  at  Meanee  and  on  the  heights  of  Dubba  was  fresh  ; 
it  was  felt  that  at  such  a  juncture,  all  differences  must  be  forgotten, 
and  the  Times  having  pointed  to  Sir  Charles  as  the  only  man  capable 
of  retrieving  past  disasters,  the  public,  with  one  accord,  shouted  "  A 
Napier  to  tne  rescue!"  It  is  alleged  that  the  general  hesitated— like 
Cincinnatus  he  had  surrendered  the  sword  for  the  plough-share,  and 
wished  for  repose.  The  voice  of  the  immortal  chief  at  the  Horse 
Guards  turned  the  scale— "  If  you  do  not  go,  sir,  I  must !"  was  the 
phrase  put  into  the  Duke's  mouth  (with  probably  as  much  justice  as 
the  fabulous  "  Up  guards  and  at  them*  ),  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  could 
not  resist  the  appeal.  Hogg  gulped  down  the  bitter  pill  and  Sir 
Charles  embarked  for  India,  to  the  supercession  of  the  calm  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gomm,  who  was,  at  that  moment  quitting  Mauritius  (the  govern- 
ment of  which  island  he  had  judiciously  administered)  to  succeed  Lord 
Goughin  India. 

Upon  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  despatch  of  General  Napier  to 
India,  much  difference  of  opinion  arose.  It  was  very  justly  argued 
that,  as  he  could  not  possibly  arrive  in  time  to  meet  the  Seikhs  at  the 
head  of  a  well  appointed  army,  there  could  have  been  no  occasion  for 
employing  him.  if  a  better  general  than  Lord  Gough  were  necessary, 
such  necessity  should  have  been  met  and  supplied  on  the  spot,  before 
the  Seikhs  could  advance  upon  Hindostan.  There  was  no  lack  of 
good  experienced  soldiers  in  India — Cotton  and  Berkeley  were  there, 
and  Thackwell,  and  Gilbert,  and  Littler,  Dudley  Hill  and  Auchmuty, 
and  others  that  could  be  named.  Lord  Dalhousie  would  have  seat  fox 
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one  of  them  before  Napier  could  reach  India ;  or  Gough,  trying  his 
chance  once  again,  would  have  effectually  routed  them  and  effaced  the 
discredit  of  ChQlianwallah.  Such  were  the  arguments  used,  and  as  the 
result  showed,  with  much  good  reason.  But  England  was  not  to  be 
appeased  in  this  way.  Annihilating  in  her  fancy  all  time  and  space,  she 
conceived  that  to  desire  Sir  Charles  Napier's  presence  in  India,  was  to 
achieve  electrically  his  rapid  flight  thither.  Already,  in  imagination, 
he  was  devastating  the  Punjaub,  emitting  fire  and  smoke  from  his 
nostrils  like  the  veritable  ShcUaun,  after  whom  the  Seikhs  had  baptised 
him.  We  know  the  rest.  He  went  and  found  the  tranquillity  of 
India  assured,  and  the  Punjaub,  subjugated  at  the  battle  of  Goojerat, 
annexed  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  dominions. 

All  prospects  of  his  further  occupation  in  the  field  being  gone,  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  only  means  of  excitement  (an  indispensable  element  of 
his  happiness)  lay  in  his  examination  of  the  state  of  the  Indian  army, 
and  his  rectification  of  the  manifold  abuses  which  had  grown  out  of  a 
laxity  of  principle.  The  constant  occupation  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
troops  in  expeditions  and  campaigns,  had  resulted,  not  only  in  a  partial 
dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  discipline,  but  in  the  introduction  of  a  class 
of  pleasures  which  are  fatal  to  the  morale  of  an  army,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  many  officers  in  a  mass  of  debt,  which  brought  in  its  turn, 
falsehood,  trickery,  and  low  expedient.  To  correct  all  this  was  a  task 
not  unworthy  of  a  great  soldier,  and  to  this  Sir  Charles  Napier  ad- 
dressed himself  with  seal  and  earnestness,  if  not  always  with  justice  and 
discretion.  Starting  with  an  unfavourable  bias  against  the  officers  of 
the  Indian  army,  we  find  him  occasionally  betrayed  into  inconsistencies, 
which  left  it  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  he  was  indulging  in  a 
little  of  that  eccentricity  which  is  a  family  characteristic,  or  had  suf- 
fered his  judgment  to  be  warped  by  his  prejudices. 

The  wnole  history  of  the  Indian  army,  or  of  any  other  army,  does 
not  present  the  spectacle  of  so  many  Courts-Martial  as  were  held  during 
the  military  government  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Nearly  fifty  officers  of 
all  ranks  were  brought  to  trial,  and  in  most  instances  with  results  fatal 
to  the  arraigned.  But  what  gave  particular  point  and  significance  to 
the  trials,  was  the  new  form  of  "  reprimand"  introduced  by  Sir  Charles. 
The  old  ceremony  of  reproof  comprehended  in  the  unmeaning  phrase 
of  "  reprimanded  accordingly/'  was  at  once  discarded,  and  a  rebuke  ad- 
ministered  which  fell  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  ears  of  the  offender. 
The  crime  was  recapitulated  in  terms  which  added  to  its  apparent  enor- 
mity the  evidence  was  analysed ;  and  the  culprit  was  denounced  with 
a  vehemence  which,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  made  the  most  obdurate 
ashamed  of  himself.  Much  astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  applause, 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  new  style  of  reproach ;  and  Sir  Charles, 
finding  it  had  taken,  introduced  a  similar  tone  into  all  his  "remarks" 
on  Courts-Martial — now  attacking  the  members  of  the  Court — anon 
falling  foul  of  some  unlucky  witness  or  unlearned  Judge-Advocate,  and 
seldom  sparing  the  accused.  There  was  something  so  piquant  in  all  this, 
that  the  publication  of  the  General  Orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India  was  anticipated  as  a  rich  treat  by  every  body  but  those  who, 
like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  were  the  marks  for  the  stones  thrown  by  the 
General.    In  England,  especially,  the  strictures  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
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were  read  with  avidity.  An  Overland  Mail  was  dull  and  uninteresting 
if  unaccompanied  by  "  NapUrana" 

Nor  was  it  only  upon  the  occasion  of  a  Court-Martial,  that  the  pen 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  found  scope  for  the  peculiar  eloquence  of 
the  censor.  On  one  occasion,  he  lashed  the  whole  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments,  because  of  the  unsteadiness  of  some  corps  in  the 
execution  of  brigade  movements.  Upon  another,  he  went  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  cause  of  a  mutiny,  and  disbanded  an  entire 
regiment,  on  his  own  individual  responsibility.  This  last  measure  has 
been  represented  as  a  stretch  of  authority,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  misunderstanding  between  himself  and  the  Governor- General, 
which  ended  in  Sir  Charles's  resigning  his  post.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
no  doubt  can  exist  that  promptitude  was  advisable,  and  the  examples 
efficacious  in  suppressing  a  growing  mutinous  spirit  in  other  corps. 

Humanwn  est  errare— it  is  the  lot  even  of  Commanders-in-Chief  to 
commit  mistakes,  and  accordingly  Sir  Charles  Napier  perpetrated  some 
errors,  which  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  refer  to  any  ordinary 
principle  of  action.  His  restoration  to  the  ranks  of  a  miscreant,  who 
had  twice  denounced  his  commanding  officer  as  a  poltroon — thereby 
inducing  the  commission  of  suicide,  upon  the  part  of  the  outraged 
Lieutenant-Colonel;  his  enunciation  of  the  doctrine,  that  drunkenness 
palliated  crime ;  his  indignant  refusal,  in  some  cases,  to  listen  to  re- 
commendations to  mercy— while,  in  others,  he  pardoned  those  for  whose 
offence  the  Courts  could  find  no  palliation— these  and  other  proceed- 
ings, betrayed  a  hastiness  of  temper,  a  clouded  judgment,  a  caprice, 
which  afforded  a  large  field  for  censure  and  the  unanimous  expression 
of  sorrow,  that  one  who  had  shewn  that  he  meant  so  well  should  be 
capable  of  sometimes  doing  so  ill. 

To  trace  step  by  step,  all  the  acts  which  distinguished  the  military 
administration  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  India,  would  involve  the 
repetition  of  much  of  what  has  already  appeared  in  these  pages.  We 
cannot,  however,  before  we  reach  the  Farewell  Order,  which  capped 
his  paternal  remonstrances,  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  frequent  mani- 
festations of  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  troops,  which  characterized 
his  viva  voce  addresses,  as  well  as  his  exertions  in  Council— the  latter 
being  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  better  barrack  and  commis- 
sariat system.  The  speech  to  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  was  a  salve 
to  the  wounded  amour  propre  of  that  gallant  regiment— the  cordial 
address  to  the  22nd,  when  he  parted  with  his  corps,  went  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  humblest  in  its  ranks.  Indeed,  for  every  regiment  he 
addressed,  he  had  a  cheering  word,  and  this  won  his  way  to  the  affec- 
tions of  the  very  men  he  was  wont  at  other  times  to  reprove.  When 
he  presented  new  colours  to  the  Sfind  Foot,  he  invoked  their  recollec- 
tions of  the  scenes  enacted  in  Scinde,  and  told  the  story  of  their 
achievements  in  nervous  language  worthy  of  permanent  record.  We 
gladly  rescue  the  spirit-stirring  appeal  from  die  fugitive  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  and  place  them  on  record  here. 

The  following  was  the  address : 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  soldiers,  to  olose  my  command  of  the  Indian 
armies  by  baring  the  honour  to  present  to  the  22nd  regiment  their  new 
colours.  It  is  now  eyht  years  since  this  brave  regiment,  then  only  500 
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strong,  under  that  noble  soldier,  Pennifather,  and  joined  by  our  dusky  and 
brave  companions  in  arms  the  glorious  25th  and  12th  regiments  of  Bombay 
Native  Infentry,  won  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  won  the  battle  of  Hyderabad, 
won  Scinde  for  England,  and  won  for  themselves  these  proud  colours,  deco- 
rated with  the  records  of  your  fame ! 

"  Soldiers!  well  may  I  be  proud  of  being  your  colonel— well  may  I  be 
proud  of  being  colonel  of  that  regiment  which  stood  by  the  King  of  England 
at  Dettingen — stood  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Peterborough  at  Barcelona,  and 
into  the  arms  of  whose  Grenadiers  the  immortal  Wolfe  fell  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham.  Well  may  I  exult  in  the  command  of  such  a  regiment !  But 
I  will  pass  over  bygone  glories,  and  speak  of  what  has  hsppened  in  our 
times.  Never  can  I  forget  the  banks  of  the  Fullailee,  and  the  bloody  bed 
of  that  river  where  2,000  of  our  men  fought  35,000  enemies !  where  for  three 
hours,  the  musket  and  the  bayonet  encountered  the  sword  and  shield  in 
mortal  combat ;  lor,  on  that  dreadful  day,  no  man  spared  a  foe — we  were 
too  weak  for  mercy.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  strong  and  lofty  mtrenehments 
of  Dubba,  where  the  22nd  advanced  in  line,  unshaken— a  living  wall ;  and, 
under  a  murderous  fire,  stormed  the  works  ?  There  those  honoured  old 
colours,  of  which  we  have  just  taken  leave,  bravely  borne  forward  by  their 
ensigns,  TJowden  and  Blake, — one  of  whom,  Lieutenant  Bowden,  I  see  be- 
fore me  bearing  them  this  day,  but  in  a  higher  rank — were  in  a  few  minutes 
seen  waving  triumphantly  aloft  amidst  the  combatants  on  the  summit. 

u  Men  of  Meeanee,  you  must  remember  with  exultation  and  with  pride 
what  a  view  burst  upon  your  sight  when,  under  a  heavy  fire,  you  reached 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  hurl  of  shields  and  Scindian  capped  and  turhaned 
heads  and  flashing  scimitars,  high  brandished  in  the  air,  spread  as  a  sea 
before  you,  and  85,000  valiant  warriors  of  Beloochistan  threatening  vou 
with  destruction !  Then  the  hostile  armies  closed  and  clashed  together, 
and  desperate  combats  thickened  along  the  line  I  The  superb  9th  Cavalry 
of  Bengal  and  the  renowned  Scinde  Horse — the  dark  chivalry  of  India,  burst 
as  a  thunder-storm  cloud,  charging  into  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent,  driving 
the  foe  before  them !  At  that  moment  a  terrible  cry  arose  on  the  right.  It 
was  tbe  dreadful  British  shout  of  battle.  It  began  with  the  22nd,  and  was 
re-echoed  from  right  to  left,  from  regiment  to  regiment,  along  the  tine. 
Lines  of  levelled  bayonets  now  gleamed,  charging  through  the  smoke,  and 
the  well-fought  field  of  Meeanee  was  your  own. 

"  Soldiers,  these  are  not  deeds  that  pass  away  like  summer  clouds,  and 
are  forgotten.  They  remain  fixed  on  the  minds  of  men — they  are  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  history.  Young  soldiers  of  the  22nd,  when  future  battles 
arise  and  the  strife  grows  heavy  and  strong,  remember  the  deeds  that  were 
done  by  these  old  soldiers  of  Meeanee.  It  was  they  who  covered  these 
colours  with  laurels — it  was  they  who  won  the  legends  which  these  standards 
bear  emblazoned  in  golden  letters  on  the  silk.  Remember  these  things, 
land  move  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  day.  And  now,  young  soldiers,  a 
few  words  about  drill.  It  is  tiresome  and  often  disheartening,  and  annoys 
men  ;  but  remember  that  it  is  drill  that  makes  companies,  and  regiments, 
and  brigades,  and  divisions  act  together,  and  to  strike,  as  it  were,  with  great 
and  mighty  blows ;  it  is  drill  which  gives  you  the  battle  and  the  glory  of 
victory  J 

"  Ensigns,  take  these  new  colours  from  mv  hands.  I  know  you  wfl]  carry 
them  gloriously  on  the  day  of  battle ;  and  if  you  fell,  still  the  colours  of  the 
22nd  will  advance — for  brave  men  will  never  be  wanting  in  the  field  to  bear 
them  forward  to  victory  with  fire  and  steel ;  and  now,  22nd,  take  your 
colours,  and  let  the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  begirt  by  its  old  proud  walls, 
exult  in  the  glories  of  its  own  brave  regiment." 


Wt  can  conceive  but  of  one  thrill  of  pleasure  greater  than:  that  inn 
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parted  by  the  perusal  of  this  bunt  of  enthusiastic  eloquence-- and  that  is 
the  ecstatic  thrill  which  those  experienced  who  heard  the  veteran  as  he 
handed  the  colours  to  the  Ensigns.  To  the  latest  hour  of  their  lives, 
the  Ensigns  will  remember  the  tone  in  which  the  magical  address  was 
delivered. 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  order — or  epilogue— or  "  moral "  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  document.  Most  men,  in 
laying  down  a  command,  seise  the  occasion  for  making  peace  with  the 
troops,  and  in  some  measure,  eat  their  own  words,  and  stultify  them* 
selves,  by  lauding  the  discipline,  efficiency,  gallantry,  &c,  of  those 
whom  they  have  so  frequently  censured.  Sir  Charles  takes  the  oppo- 
site course.  He  probes  the  vice  of  the  Indian  Army,  au  fond,  and 
bestows  a  blessing,  while  he  imparts  an  admonition. 

44  Hbab-Quabtbbs,  Camp,  Fbbozbfobb,  Dec.  15. — 1 .  It  would  neither  be 
justifiable  nor  becoming  in  me  to  interfere  with  the  private  affairs  of  officers 
in  the  army  which  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  as  long  as  those  prirate 
affairs  do  not  interfere  with  the  public  service.  But  when  they  injure  the 
public  service,  when  they  reflect  disgrace  upon  our  uniform,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  this  public  manner  call  upon  the 
officers  of  the  Queen's  and  Company's  service  to  exert  themselves  in  main- 
taining the  honour  of  their  regiments,  by  assisting  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  putting  a  check  upon  those  whose  debts  are  no  less  injurious  to  the  fair 
fame  of  the  military  profession,  than  discreditable  to  their  regiments  and 
ruinous  to  themselves. 

44  2.  It  is  more  than  one  year  since  I  received  a  very  excellent  letter  from  a 
Brigadier  upon  this  important  subject.  I  had  then  just  assumed  my  present 
command.  I  waited  to  see  more  clearly  how  matters  stood  before  I  felt 
justified  in  touching  upon  affairs  of  so  private  a  nature.  From  that  time  to 
this  day  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  has  been  taken  up  in  the  exami- 
nation of  weekly,  if  not  daily,  complaints  against  officers  for  non-payment  of 
debts,  and  in  some  instances,  the  ruin  of  tradesmen  has  been  consequent  on 
that  cause.  There  is,  therefore,  a  call  upon  me  for  this  order— a  call  which 
cannot  be  cast  aside. 

41 3.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  army  is  of  an  immense  magnitude,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  number  of  officers  who  have  misconducted  them- 
selves in  a  manner  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of  gentlemen  is  not  inor- 
dinate, but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  large  as  to  demand  repression  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  I  do  trust  that  the  officers  of  regiments  will  take  not  only 
vigorous,  but  rigorous  measures  to  bring  those  who  are  guilty  to  a  sense  of 
shame  at  being  ordered  to  appear  before  a  court  of  requests  for  debt.  An 
officer  who  is  summoned  before  a  court  of  requests  must  feel  conscious  that, 
although  wearing  the  British  uniform,  he  is  not  standing  there  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman !  He  must  feel,  if  he  feels  at  all,  disgust  at  his  own  de- 
graded position.  He  may,  by  possibility,  have  been  unfortunate ;  he  may 
only  have  been  thoughtless,  but  must  feel  in  his  heart  that  he  is  before  the 
public,  in  a  group  with  the  infamous, — with  those  who  are  cheats,  and  whose 
society  is  contamination.  A  well-bred  gentleman  cannot  support  this 
feeling, 

44 1  am  not  merely  a  rich  man  speaking  to  those  who  are  poor.  I  have 
known  poverty,  and  have  lived  for  years  on  less  than  half  what  every  ensign 
in  this  army  receives,  and  so  lived,  too,  in  a  more  expensive  country  than 
India.  I  take  no  merit  to  myself  for  this— I  only  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  I 
may  not  be  taunted  on  the  threshold  of  my  argument  by  being  told  I  know 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  poverty.  I  do  know  them  perfectly,  and  I  know 
more— I  know  that  every  ensign  in  India  can  live  well  on  his  pay,  and  that 
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many  who  have  never  appeared  before  a  court  ofreqaests  have largely  assisted 
their  families — largely,  compared  to  their  means. 

"5.  I  do  not  say  that  a  subaltern  officer  can  give  dinners ;  I  do  not  say  he 
can  indulge  in  many  luxuries ;  I  do  not  say  he  can  cast  off  all  self-denial  j 
nor  do  I  see  why  he  bhould  do  any  of  these  things.  The  proceedings  before 
these  courts  of  requests  are  the  shameful  proofs  that  he  should  not.  When 
an  officer  gets  a  commission,  he,  without  that  labour  which  attends  the  initi- 
ation into  most  other  professions,  at  once  receives  a  good  income,  and  that 
before  he  has  any  knowledge  of  his  trade.  In  most  other  professions  a  young 
man  hardly  gets  his  food  at  the  commencement.  The  families  of  many  offi- 
cers, if  not  of  all,  have  made  great  sacrifices  to  gain  this  amply  sufficient 
income  for  those  officers,  and  these  last  have  no  right  whatever  to  live  as  if 
they  were  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  nor  as  men  do  who  have  served 
longer  and  earned  a  higher  rank  and  greater  income  than  themselves.  It  is 
the  desire  to  imitate  those  above  us,  and  not  to  regard  our  own  means,  that 
is  mischievous  to  all,  and  most  so  to  young  men. 

"  6.  The  result  is  ruin  to  numbers.  To  show  this,  I  will  quote  from  two 
Brigadiers*  letters,  sent  officially  for  my  perusal,  upon  this  degrading  subject. 
*  At  a  court  of  requests  held  on  the  6th  instant,  there  were  53  cases,  and. 
(with  the  exception  of  four  of  trifling  amount)  all  against  subalterns — amount, 
4,875  rupees.'  Again,  the  same  officer  writes,  *  Decrees  of  execution  general 
are  not  unfrequent,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  seriously  affected  by 
their  pecuniary  embarrassments.'  Again,  *  Although  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  control  the  expenditure  of  officers,  yet  when  they  are  brought 
forward  thus  publicly,  month  after  month,  I  consider  it  mv  duty  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  his  Excellency  the  involved  circumstances  of  the  officers  under 
my  command  with  whom,  in  other  respects,  I  have  no  fault  to  find.' 

"7.  Another  Brigadier  writes  thus: — *  Another  officer  I  know  enjoys 
champagne  tiffins,  leaving  his  servants  to  drag  him  before  the  court  for  their 
just  claims.  How  humiliating  for  those  connected  with,  and  proud  of,  the 
profession ! '  Yes,  it  is  humiliating,  and  long  experience  tells  me  that  it  is  to 
the  exemplary  conduct  of  regimental  officers,  ana  to  the  sentences  of  court- 
martial,  that  the  army  must  look  for  correcting  this  baseness  in  individuals. 
That  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  support  the  officers  of  regiments  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  whoever  that  Commander-in-Chief  may  be ;  but  the  close 
and  dominating  power  to  keep  down  such  misconduct  is  in  the  messes.  The 
man  must  be  base,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  can  bear  the  contumely 
of  his  comrades,  incurred  by  a  disgraceful  action.  But  I  must  not  confine 
myself  to  messes  alone.  Commanders  of  regiments  should  strenuously  exert 
themselves  to  maintain  the  good  name  of  their  regiments.  They  should  re- 
collect that  courts  of  requests  when  they  decide  that  justice  to  a  tradesman 
or  other  creditor  demands  of  them  to  put  an  officer  under  stoppages,  pronounce 
that  the  said  officer  is  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  that  he  endeavours  to 
defraud  his  creditor  and  therefore  can  no  longer  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  gentleman.  He  is  forced  to  be  honourable  against  bis  will ;  and  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  to  refuse  such  a  person  all  indulgence, 
and  to  hold  him  so  strictly  in  hand  that  such  misconduct  on  the  officer's  part 
may,  at  all  events,  be  as  disagreeable  to  that  officer  himself  as  it  is  to  his 
regiment  and  his  tradesmen. 

'( That  I  am  not  exaggerating  these  matters  I  could  easily  prove  by  pub- 
lishing such  facts  to  the  officers  of  the  two  armies  as  would  shock  every 
honest  and  honourable  man,  and  show  how  entirely  lam  authorised  in  saying 
that  these  facts  are,  to  the  last  degree  dishonourable.  One  commanding 
officer  of  a  regiment  writes  thus  : — ( I  can  confidently  assert  that  the  nume- 
rous cases  brought  before  the  courts  of  requests  is  a  disgrace  to  the  army  we 
belong  to.'  This  is  one  among  many  who  are  labouring  for  the  honour  of  the 
service. 

"9.  I  have  not  sought  for  this  information  from  officers;  these  tetters 
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came  uninvited  from  men  of  high  rank  in  both  the  Queen's  and  the  Company's 
services,  and  have  been  sent  to  me,  formally,  as  official  complaints.  They  are 
men  who  feel  as  every  officer  in  the  Queen's  and  Company's  services  ought 
to  feel. 

"  10.  But,  while  stating  how  very  disgraceful  it  is  for  an  officer  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  requests,  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon  the  causes  of  such 
conduct. 

"11.  The  first  is,  that  some  young  men  get  commissions  without  having 
had  much  education,  or,  perhaps,  a  vulgar  one,  which  is  worse.  These  offi- 
cers are  not  aware  that  honesty  is  inseparable  from  the  character  of  a  thorough- 
bred gentleman.  A  vulgar  man,  who  '  enjoys  a  champagne  tiffin,  and  swin- 
dles his  servants*  (as  a  Brigadier  writes  to  me,  when  speaking  of  the^e 
matters,  and  referring  to  an  officer  under  his  immediate  command),  may  be 
a  pleasant  companion  to  those  who  do  not  hold  him  in  contempt  as  a  vulgar 
knave,  but  he  is  not  a  gentleman.  His  commission  makes  him  an  officer,  but 
be  is  not  a  gentleman ;  and  I  claim  that  character  in  all  its  integrity  for 
the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  for  those  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company.  I  speak  of  men  whose  own  misconduct  has  brought  them  into 
debt — not  of  those  whom  misfortune  has  thrown  into  debt,  't hese  last  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  very  unfortunate  indeed  to  be  on  the  same  list  with 
those  whom  they  despise !  Of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate,  I  need  no: 
apeak ;  their  own  exertious  to  pay  their  debts  are  unceasing  and  honourable. 

"  12.  The  second  cause  is,  that  young  men  arrive  in  India,  and  think  that, 
having  escaped  from  school,  it  is  manly  to  be  dishonourable.  So  they  cheat 
the  government  by  not  attending  to  their  duties,  and  they  cheat  their  trades- 
men by  not  paying  their  debts.  They  meet  champagne- drinking  swindlers, 
who  sponge  on  them  and  lead  them  into  expense.  'Thus  comes  debt ;  —then 
bankers  are  at  hand  to  advance  money ;  thus  they  become  involved  past  re- 
demption, and  soon  the  habit  of  being  constantly  in  debt  makes  them  grow 
callous  to  the  proper  feelings  of  a  gentleman. 

"  13.  Now,  if  all  officers  commanding  regiments  were  to  do  their  duty  (as 
great  numbers  do),  and  if  the  body  of  officers  of  each  regiment  would  give 
such  a  commander  proper  support,  this  course  would  not  be  followed  by  young 
men  on  their  arrival  in  India.  By  strict  lessons  in  their  duties,  and  plenty 
of  drill,  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  would  prevent  government  being 
cheated,  and  by  the  proper  gentleman-like  conduct  and  honourable  senti- 
ments which  should  pervade  every  mess,  reprobating  expense  and  extravagance 
of  all  sorts,  and  by  practising  rigid  economy  in  the  establishment,  the  young 
officer  would  at  once  learn  that  to  drink  unpaid-for  champagne,  unpaid -for 
beer,  and  to  ride  unpaid-for  horses,  is  to  be  a  cheat  and  not  a  gentleman. 

"  14.  The  third  cause  of  debt  is,  the  constant  marching  of  regimeuts.  This 
has  no  remedy  in  time  of  war,  and  I  have  strongly  recommended  that  it  should 
be,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  very  severe  on  the 
troops  and  on  the  State  itself.  The  Governor  General  concurred  in  my  re- 
commendation that  the  troops  should  not  be  generally  relieved  this  year,  and 
I  hope  none  may  be  moved  for  some  years  to  come,  if  peace  continues.  How- 
ever, these  marches  ought  not  to  throw  careful  and  honourable  men  into  debt. 
They  are,  when  required,  the  proper  aud  just  demands  of  the  service,  and 
every  man  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  fully  prepared  to  meet  them.  Still  these 
marches  are  causes  of  difficulty,  and  the  difficulties  which  result  from  them 
are,  in  some  degree,  excusable  in  very  young  aud  inexperienced  men,  but  not 
so  in  old  officers  who  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

"  15.  The  fourth  cause  of  debt  is  the  extravagance  of  messes.  This  I  en- 
tirely charge  upon  the  commanding-officers.  Many  regimcuts  (both  Queen's 
and  Company's)  have  economical  messes,  especially  in  the  Queen's  regiments 
because  the  number  of  officers  in  the  latter  is  so  large.  But  many  regiments 
are  extravagant ;  and  in  all  cases  where  a  mess  is  extravagant,  the  fault  lies 
with  the  commanding  officer.   1  have  heard  it  said  by  some,  that  4  the  com- 
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manding  officer  ought. not  to  interfere  with  the  mess,  which  should  he  con- 
sidered the  private  table  of  the  officers.'  Now  people  who  talk  thus  forget 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  mess  and  a  private  gentleman's 
table.  The  last  is  regulated  by  his  income,  and  there  is  bnt  one  income  and 
one  master  to  be  consulted  as  to  expense.  But  in  a  mess  there  are  many 
masters,  and  the  mess  must  be  regulated  by  the  income  of  the  poorest.  The 
majority  have  no  right  to  crush  the  poor  and  prudent  officers,  with  the  ex* 
tent  of  whose  liabilities  they  are  utterly  ignorant.  Must  an  officer,  because 
he  belongs  to  a  mess,  explain  all  his  distresses,  his  misfortunes,  his  generosi- 
ties, his  follies,  to  the  members  of  a  mess,  in  order  to  prove  his  incompetency 
to  meet  its  extravagance  ?  Common  sense  forbids  this ;  yet  unless  the  mess 
is  on  such  an  economical  footing  as  to  enable  the  ensign  on  his  pay  to  join  it, 
this  infringement  on  a  gentleman's  private  liabilities  and  demands  must  take 
place  ;  and  the  commanding-officer  alone  can  protect  every  one  under  his 
orders  from  the  often  insufferable  presumption  of  mess  committees.  He 
alone  can  properly  direct  and  so  rule  matters  that  the  ensign  can  live  on  his 
pay,  and  hve  becomingly ;  that  is  to  say  save  on  his  pay.  I  do  net  call 
drinking  wine  or  beer,  or  inviting  friends  *  becoming.'  It  may  be  so,  or  it 
may  not,  according  to  the  means  and  feelings  of  each  individual.  All  I  main- 
tain is,  that  the  mess  must  leave  each  member  free  to  do  as  his  means  enable 
him  ;  for  each  officer  is  individually  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  the  public, 
from  which  he  receives  his  pay.  This  is  justice,  and  justice  can  never  be 
wrong.  The  pay  of  an  ensign  is  sufficient  for  his  just  expenditure,  and  the 
commanding-officer  is,  and  can  alone  be,  responsible  that  this  rule  of  rigid 
and  just  economy  is  never  infringed.  What  officer  will  go  to  a  mess  commit- 
tee and  tell  his  private  misfortunes  or  his  difficulties  r  Yet  this  is  what 
those  people  (who  say  that  the  commanders  of  regiments  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  mess)  want !  They  are  overbearing  tyrants,  who  want  to  set 
aside  the  private  affairs  of  offiters,  and  to  make  those  officers  who  cannot 
afford  such  extravagance  pay  for  these  persons'  selfish  enjoyments,  which 
they  want  to  indulge  in  at  other  men's  expense.  That  is  the  real  object  of 
those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  interference  of  commanding  officers ;  but  the 
rules  of  both  Queen's  and  Company's  services  rive  commanding  officers  the 
right  to  interfere,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  take  care  to  hold  him 
responsible  that  the  ensign  has  his  rights ;  namely,  the  power  to  live  at  the 
mess  as  becomes  an  officer  and  a  gentleman — drinking  water  if  he  pleases,or 
drinking  champagne  if  he  pleases !  but  able  out  of  his  pay  to  liquidate  his  debts 
like  a  gentleman,  drinking  what  he  may.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  necessary 
mess  charges  leave  him  enough  out  of  his  pay  to  cover  all  his  other  reason' 
able  expenses. 

*'  16.  The  fifth  cause  of  expense  and  ruin  I  believe  to  be  the  banks.  They 
afford  a  ready  means  for  the  young  and  foolish  to  obtain  money,  but  at  an 
enormous  interest.  I  have  heard  the  objection  to  banks  contested  on  the 
score  that  formerly  officers  who  now  borrow  from  banks  borrowed  from 
natives,  and  even  from  their  own  soldiers ;  that  it  is,  therefore,  better  for  an 
officer  to  be  in  debt  to  a  bank  than  to  natives.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  was 
formerly  done,  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  whatever  facilitates  the  borrowing 
of  money  produces  ruin  to  young  officers,  encouraging  those  vices  which  are 
the  most  mischievous,  especially  racing — a  vice  always  accompanied  by  gam- 
bling and  extravagance. 

"17.  Someoftne  evils  which  I  have  touched  upon  may  be  remedied  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief ;  some  by  commanders  of  regiments  ;  some  by  the 
officers  of  regiments  as  bodies ;  and  some  by  individuals  themselves.  To 
these  T  must  leave  them.  I  can  only  effer  my  advice  as  I  quit  the  scene. 
To  day  I  am  Commander-in-Chief ;  a  week  hence  I  shall  be  no  more  to  the 
armies  of  India  than  a  private  gentleman.  But  the  armies  of  India  moat 
ever  he  much  and  dear  to  me  !  For  nine  years  my  whole  energies,  such  as 
they  are,  have  been  devoted  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Company's  troops. 
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I  may  say  that  I  have  become  as  much  identified  with  the  armies  of  the  three 
Pretideoctes  as  if  I  had  risen  from  their  ranks ;  I  have  zealously  guarded  their 
honour,  and  I  have  fought  at  their  head. 

"18.  I  now  leave  them  for  ever.  But  in  the  retirement  of  private  life, 
although  no  longer  able  to  serve  them,  the  destinies  of  the  Indian  armies  will 
ever  occupy  my  thoughts. 

"  19.  I  here  take  leave  of  them,  hoping  that  this  order  will  be  of  use,  as 
the  last  which  I  can  issue  to  the  armies  of  India, 

"  C.  J.  Napibb,  General 
Commander-in-Chief,  East  Indies. 
"  By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

"  Abminb  S.  H.  Mountain,  Colonel 
44  Adjutant- General  of  her  Majesty's  Forces  in  India. 
"  Head-quarters,  Ferocepore,  Dec.  9th,  1850." 

To  the  numerous  officers,  who  have  steadily  avoided  receiving  re* 
gponsibility,  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  who  are  animated  by  a  lofty 
sense  of  honour,  this  a  Farewell "  will  be  unpalateable.  It  is  not  a 
mere  inutndo,  adapted  only  to  those  whose  consciences  may  smite  them. 
It  is  a  direct  anathema,  comprehending  the  whole  Army,  and  there- 
fore unjust  towards  a  great  number,  out  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  men,  whose  "  withers  are  unwrang,"  share  in  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  indignation  at  the  obloquy  cast  upon  the  Indian  Army,  by 
the  profligate  expenditure  of  the  thoughtless  and  unprincipled,  and 
will  cheerfully  submit  to  be  included  in  the  wholesale  animadversion, 
for  the  sake  of  the  reform  it  is  calculated  to  operate. 


Sir  Charles  Napier's  Opinion  of  the  Srpoy.— At  a  public  dinner 
given  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  at  Ferozepore,  he  thus  expressed  himself  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Royal  and  the  Company's  officers : — "  He  had  often 
heard  comparisons  drawn  between  the  officers  of  the  two  services— the 
Royal  and  the  Company's ;  for  his  part  he  could  find  no  difference :  we  are 
all  from  the  same  stock  and  the  same  families — he  had  always  found  the 
same  spirit  in  both  the  officers  of  the  Sepoy  army  in  the  day  of  action  out- 
stripping their  men  to  the  front,  and  the  men  themselves  the  best  in  the 
world  (as  far  as  his  experience  goes,  and  it  is  extensive)  to  support  Her 
Majesty's  troops.  He  called  Heaven  to  witness,  that  though  he  had  led 
into  action  men  from  the  three  Presidences  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras, 
he  had  mvtr  seen  one  of  them  flinch  from  his  duty.  The  men,  then,  are 
good ;  of  the  officers  he  would  sav  no  more  than  4  they  are  our  brothers 
and  he  wished  to  propose  the  health  of  'The  Sepoys  of  the  Indian  Army,' 
a  toast  probably  never  given  before,  but  not  the  less  heartily  responded 
to.n 

Stoppage  or  Sir  Charles  Napier's  Pay.— The  Calcutta  Englishman 
states  that  Sir  Charles  Napier's  pay  and  allowances  have  been  stopped  by 
order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  until  the  excess  of  prize  money  paid  him 
on  account  of  Meannee  and  Hyderabad  has  been  refunded. 

Sir  W.  Gomm  was  expected  to  start  from  Calcutta  for  the  North  West 
.the  first  week  of  January. 

Some  Sikhs  have  been  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  65th  Regiment 
Native  Infantry,  having  previously  agreed  to  their  beards  being  taken  off,  as 
a  condition  of  their  entering  a  regiment  of  the  line. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  87th,  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers.— The 
gallant  General  reached  Ferozepore  on  the  9  th  December,  and  was  received 
by  the  gallant  87th  in  the  following  gratifying  manner  t — A  kind  greeting 
awaited  nim  in  the  troops  being  drawn  up  in  a  line  alongside  the  reception, 
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the  87th,  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  on  the  right,  with  the  artillery  thrown  back 
at  a  right  angle,  and  facing  his  approach.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
distinguish  Sir  Charles  from  the  numerous  parties  of  horsemen  coming  is 
the  same  direction,  who  with  elephants,  camels,  cart  and  foot  passengers, 
made  such  a  dust,  that  the  first  gun,  announcing  his  Excellency,  had  fired 
before  any  one  of  the  3,000  men  awaiting  him,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  hk 
person.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  veteran  catch  the  sound,  than  he  pot 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dashed  with  the  whole  cavalcade  of  his  staff  dews 
on  the  troops  like  an  eagle  stooping  on  his  prey.  He  was  met  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  arms,  and  three  cheers  along  the  whole  line— a  worthy  tribute 
to  his  service,  his  years,  his  high  rank,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  public  wetl 
The  last  military  tribute  probably  that  Bengal  can  pay  him,  out  it  is  one 
that  carries  with  it  the  warm  expression  of  our  wishes  for  his  welfare.  Sir 
Charles  rode  leisurely  down  two-thirds  of  the  line,  when,  either  to  save 
time,  or  to  indulge  a  natural  impatience  of  inactivity,  he  started  again,  aad 
wheeling  sharply  round  the  left  flank,  amidst  clouds  of  dust,  in  which  half 
his  cortege  were  lost,  he  dashed  along  the  rear,  and  round  to  the  front  again, 
and  would  have  put  the  troops  in  movement,  had  the  time  and  ground  per 
mitted ;  but,  on  consideration,  they  were  dismissed,  with  an  expression  of 
his  Excellency's  approbation  of  their  appearance.   On  the  10th,  at  a  dinner 

fiven  by  Her  Majesty's  87th  Fusiliers,  where  upwards  of  fifty  persons  tat 
own,  after  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  had  been  proposed,  that  of  Sr 
Charles  followed,  and  was  drunk  with  usual  honours.  In  reply,  his  Excel- 
lency alluded  to  liis  having,  when  quite  a  boy,  been  connected  with  tht 
87th,  and  he  concluded  by  proposing,  in  connection  with  them,  the  health 
of  their  Colonel,  Lord  Gough,  than  whom,  he  remarked,  a  worthier,  or  i 
more  truly  noble  minded  man  does  not  breathe.  Sir  Charles  said  he  had 
long  known  Lord  Gough  more  or  less,  but  lately  he  had  had  opportunity  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  his  real  character,  and,  he  would  repeat,  a 
more  amiable  or  a  more  noble-minded  man  did  not  exist.  He  concluded  by 
saying, " The  87th are  worthy  of  (heir Baron" 


Captain  Stapylton,  Aide  de  Camp  to  Sir  Wm.  Gomm,  has  met  "*ith  a 
serious  accident  by  falling  from  his  horse  in  the  Government  house,  while  trying 
a  new  and  unbroken  nag  without  saddle.  The  fall  in  question  is  believed  to 
be  fatal.  Sir  W.  Gomm,  on  hearing  of  the  accident,  came  down  stairs  and 
found  the  unfortunate  Captain  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  adjoining  the 
railings,  insensible.  He  was  subsequently  removed  from  the  spot,  and  Doctor 
Grant  and  other  medical  men  were  promptly  sent  for.  Though  there  were  bo 
marks  of  wounds  apparent  on  the  unfortunate  Officer's  person,  yet  on  placing 
him  erect,  blood  ran  in  large  quantities  from  his  mouth,  nostrils,  and  ears,  and 
his  recovery  is  almost  despaired  of. 


War  at  the  Cap*.— In  addition  to  the  four  Companies  of  the  73rd  Regi- 
ment, with  a  Detachment  of  Royal  Artillery,  which  left  Cape  Town  for  Simon's 
Bay  on  the  5th  of  December  a  further  Force  of  a  Troop  of  the  Cape  Moun- 
ted Rifle  Regiment,  and  a  Detachment  of  the  91st  Regiment,  have  proceeded 
to  the  Leeuw  frontier.  The  whole  of  the  Troops  stationed  on  the  frontier 
are  to  be  concentrated  in  British  Kaffraria,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
General  Sir  Habbt  Smith. 


Milttaet  Schoolmasters.— Serjeant  Brett,  28th  Foot,  and  Corporal  Dins- 
more,  of  the  60th  Regiment  (Queen's  Own),  have  been  summoned  to  the  Nor- 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

(Corrected  to  25th  February.) 

[Where  two  place*  are  mentioned,  the  last-named  is  that  at  which  the  Depot  of  the  Regiment 

is  stationed.] 

40th  do....Corlu 


1st  Life  Gnards...Regent,s  Park. 
Snd  do... Hyde  Park. 
Royal  Horse  Guards... Windsor. 
1st  Dragoon  Guards... Dublin. 
Snd  do.... York. 
3rd  do....Manchester. 
4th  do. ...  Birmingham. 
5th  do.. ..Longford. 
6th  do....Cahir. 
7th  do....Newbridge. 
1st  Dragoons...  Nottingham. 
Ind  do. -.Canterbury. 

3rd  Light  do....Seuikote,  Bengal ;  Maidstone. 

4th  do. ...Dublin. 

6th  Dragoons. ..Dundalk. 

7th  Hussars...Ballincollig 

8  th  do.. ..Brighton. 

9th  Lancers...  Umbullah,  Bengal ;  Maidstone. 

10th  Hussars.*.  Kirkee,  Bombay;  Maidstone. 

Uth  Hussars...  Norwich. 

13th  Lancers...  Dublin. 

13th  Light  Dragoons... Edinburgh. 

Uth  do. -.Lahore,  Bengal;  Maidstone. 

15th  Hussars... Bangalore,  Madras;  Maidstone. 

16th  Lancers...  Hounslow. 

17th  do....Newbridge. 

Grenadier  Gds.  [1st  bat]  ...Tower. 

Do.  [2ndbat]...Portman8t. 

Do.  [3rd  bat]. ..Chichester. 

Coldstream  Guards...  [  1st  bat.]— Windsor. 

Do.  [Ind  battalion]  ...St  John's  Wood. 

8c.  Fusilier  Gds.  [1st  bat]. ..St  George's  Bks. 

Do.  [2nd  battalion]... Wellington  Barracks. 

1st  Foot  [lstbat]...New  Brunswick ;  Aberdeen 

Do.  [2nd  battalion]. ..Limerick. 

Snd  do....Clonmel. 

3rd  do.... Birr. 

4th  do..„Plymouth. 

5th  do....Mauritius ;  I.  of  Wight 

6th  do. —Cape  of  Good  Hopo  ;  Nenagh. 

7th  do.. ..Portsmouth. 

8th do... .Deess,  Bombay;  Chatham. 

9th  do  Dublin. 

10thdo....Wuseerabad,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

11th  do....N.  8.  Wales;  Chatham. 

13th  do.  ...Chatham. 

Do.  [2nd  battalion]...  Mauritius. 

13th  do....8tirling  Castle. 

14th  do....Athlone. 

15th  do.  ...Ceylon ;  Sheerness. 

16th do. ...Corfu;  Canterbury. 

17th  do....Galway. 

18th  do....Meerut  Bengal ;  Chatham. 
19th  do.. .. Quebec ;  Brecon. 
30th  do. ...Montreal,  Canada ;  Isle  of  Wight. 
Slat  do... Glasgow. 

SSnd  do....Dugshaii  Punjaub ;  Chatham. 

23rd  do.. ..Plymouth. 

Do.  [2nd  battalion]. ..London;  Canada. 

21th  do.  ...Wuaeetabad.  Bengal;  Chatham. 

25th  do... .Bangalore,  Madras ;  Chatham. 

26th  do.  ...Gibraltar ;  Jersey 

27th  do....  Belfast 

28th  do... Manchester. 

29th do. ...Meerut, Bengal;  Chatham. 

30th  do....Oa  passage  to  Corfu. 

81st  do.  ...Dublin. 

32nd  do... Jul! undur,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

33rd  d-»....Newcastle. 

34th  do-^Barbadoes;  Londonderry. 

35:  h  do^EnniskiUen 

86th  do....Corfu ;  Isle  of  Wight 

37th  do.  ...Ceylon ;  Chatham. 

38th  do....Haliinx,  Not*  Seotto;  Chester. 

39th  dt^Newry. 


41st  do.... Ed  rou'eto  Corfu. 
42nd  do. ...Bermuda;  Isle  of  Wight 
43rd  do....  Dublin. 
44th  do.. ..Malta  ;  Isle  of  Wight. 
45th  do.. ..Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Isle  of  Wight 
46th  do....  Hull. 

47th  do....  En  route  to  Corfu ;  Watcrford. 

48th  do....Weedon. 

49th  do....  En  route  to  Corfu  ;  Birr. 

50th  do....Portsmouth. 

51st  do.. ..Fort  George,  Madras ;  Chatham. 

52nd  do.. ..Limerick. 

53rd  do....Rawol  Pindee,  Bengal;  Chatham 
54th  do.... Antigua ;  Guernsey. 
55th  do. ...En  route  to  Gibraltar. 
56th  do....Gibraltar;  Isle  of  Wight. 
57th  do.... Dublin. 

58th  do. ...New  Zealand;  Chatham. 

59th  do....Hong  Kong;  Tralee. 

60th  do.  [1st  bat.1...Kussowlie,  Bombay;  Chatm. 

Do.  [2nd  bat] -.Kilkenny. 

61st  do.. ..Peshawar,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

62nd  do....Mullingar. 

63rd  do....Limerick.  • 

64th  do....Kurrachee,  Bombay;  Chatham. 

65th  do.. ..New  Zealand :  Chatham, 

66th  do....Barbadoes;  Youghal. 

67th  do....Gibraltar  ;  Isle  of  Wight 

68th  do.... En  route  to  Malta ;  Birr. 

69th  do.. ..Malta;  Isle  of  Wight 

70th  do.... Allahabad,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

71stdo....Dublin. 

Do.  [2nd  bat.]  ...Toronto,  Canada. 

72nd  do... .Trinidad  ;  Bristol. 

73rd  do.. ..Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Xaas. 

74th  do....En,routeto  Gibraltar. 

75th  do....Umballah,  Bengal,  Chatham. 

76thdo....Corfu;  Isle  of  Wight 

77th  do.. ..Newport 

78th  do. ...Aden,  Bombay;  Chatham 

79th  do.. ..Quebec;  Berwick. 

80th  do....Dinapore,  Bengal ;  Chatham 

81st  do....Templemore. 

82nd  do.. ..Portsmouth. 

83rd  do....Poonah,  Bombay;  Chatham. 

84thdo....Tricbinopoly;  Madras;  Chatham. 

85th  do.. ..Preston. 

86th  do....Deesa>  Bombay;  Chatham. 
87thdo....Ferosepore.Bengai:  Chatham. 
88th  do.... Halifax;  Bury. 
89th  do.. ..Dublin. 
90th  do.. ..Manchester. 
91st  do.. ..Liverpool. 

Do.  [2nd  battalion]  ...Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

92nd  do.... En  route  to  Corfu ;  Carlow. 

93rd  do.. ..Edinburgh. 

94th  do....Cannamore,  Madras;  Chatham. 

95th  do.  ...Portsmouth. 

96th  do....Cawnpore,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

97th  do....8t  John's,  N.S. ;  Isle  of  Wight 

Do.  [2nd  battalion]...Jamaica. 

98th  do....Lahore,  Bengal;  Chatham. 

99th  do.... Van  DiemenTs  Land ;  Chatham. 

Rifle  Brigade  [lstbat]...Canterbury. 

Do.  [2nd  bat]. ..Kingston,  Canada:!,  of  Wight 

1st  West  India  Regiment...  Jamaica ;  Chatham 

2nd  do....  Jamaica ;  Chatham. 

3rd  do....Demerara,  8.  Leone,  &c;  Chatham. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Reg. ...Ceylon. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflcs...Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regtmant..Canada. 

St  Helena  Regiment.. 8t.  Helena. 

Rl.  Newfoundland  Cos. ...Newfoundland. 

Royal  Malta  FeneiMcs.»Malta» 
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ARMY  OF  THE  HON.  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  SHEWING  THE 

STATIONS  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  REGIMENTS. 
Corrected  to  December  25th,  1850. 
BENGAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Cavalry. 

1st  Lt.  Cavalry.-.Cawnpore 

2nd  do...Umballa 

3rd  do...Nowgong 

4th  do...Wuseerabad 

5thdo...Nakoda 

6th  do...Meerut 

7th  do...Peshawur 

8th  do...Ferosepore 

9th  do...Muttra 
10th  do...Cawnpore 
Gov.-Gen.'s  Body  Guard.. 
Deyrah  Dhoon 

Irregular  Cavalry. 

lit  Regt... Lahore 

2nd  do...Peshawur 

3rd  do...Bareilly 

4th  do...Jhanii 

5th  do...Mooltan 

6th  do...Sealkote 

7th  do...  rioihearpore 

8th  do...Sultanpore 

9th  dc.Jhelum 
10th  do...$egowlee 
llthdo...Hantl 
12th  do...Ju11under 
18th  do...Mokerean 
14th  do...Hoshearpore 
15th  do...Peahawur 
16th  do...Rawu1  Pindee 
17th  do...Lcodlnah 
18th  do.. .Labor* 

Infantry. 
lit  Europ.  Reg. ..Lahore 
2nd  do...  Agra 
1st  Native  Inf...  Julhindur 


Cavalry. 

1st.  Lt  Cavalry. ..Bellary 
2nd  do...  Bangalore 
3rd  do...Jaulnah 
4th  do...Kamptee 
6th  do...Secunderabad 
6th  do...8ho1apore 
7th  do...8augor 
8th  do...  Mhow 

Infantry. 

1st  Europ.  Reg...BelIary 
2nd  do...Secunderabad 
lit  Native  Inf...Bellary 
2nd  do...Mercara 
3rd  do...  Aden 
4th  do...Hurryghur 
Ith  do«..Vlsianagram 
6th  doM.Dharwar 
tth  do"*Jaulnah 
8th  do...Samulcottah 


Cavalry. 

lit  LLCavalry...N  aeerabad 
2nd  do...RaJcote 
3rd  do...Neemuch 

Infantry. 

1  it  Europ.  Reg...Poonah 

*nd  do...Belgaum 

i«t  Native  Inf...Kuxrachee 

*nd  do...Bhooj 

3rd  do...Poonah 

*th  do...Be)guum 


2nd  Nat.  In....Rawul  Pindae 

3rd  do...Jhelum 

4th  do...Rawul  Pindee 

5th  do. ..Lahore 

6th  do... Agra 

7th  do...Loodiana 

8th  do.. .Do. 

9th  do... Lahore 
10th  do...AUahabad 
11th  do...Barraekpor* 
12th  do...MoolUn 
13th  do... Delhi 
14th  do...Dlnapore 
15th  do...Umba11ah 
14th  do...Benarea 
17th  do...Hothearpore 
18th  do...Ferozepore 
19th  do...Boode  Pindee 
20th  do...Noorpoor 
21st  do. ..Wuxeerabad 
22nd  do...Ferozepore 
23rd  do...Peahawur 
24th  do...Goruckpore 
25th  do...Hajeepore 
26th  do...Dinapore 
27th  do...Benarei 
28th  do...Peahawur 
29th  do... Do. 
80th  do...Allyghur 
Slat  do...Jullundhur 
82nd  do...  Wuxeerabad 
83rd  do...Benarea 
84th  do... Wuxeerabad 
35th  do...Lucknow 
86th  do...Moradabad 
37th  do...Jhelnm 
88th  do...Barrackpor* 
39th  do. ..Lahore 

MADRAS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

9th  Native  Inf...Vellore 
10th  do...Seetabuldee 
11th  do...Vixianagram 
1 2th  do„. French  Rocks 
13th  do...Cuddapah 
14  th  do...Kulladghee 
15th  do...Secunderabad 
16th  do...Cannanore 
17th  do...Hoahungabad 
18th  do...Berhampore 
19th  do,..8eeunderabad 
20th  do...Palgbat 
21st  do...  Bangalore 
22nd  do...Nagode 
23rd  do...6angor 
24th  do... Do. 
25th  do...Kumool 
26th  do...Waltair 
27th  do...Trichinopoly 
28th  do...Khyouk  Phyou 
20th  do...Triehinopoly 
30 ih  do...Cuttack 

BOMBAY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

5th  Nat  Inf...Kurrachee 

6th  do...  Bombay 

7th  do...Ahmedabad 

8th  do..  Bombay 

9th  do...Belgaum 
10th  do...Deesa 
Uth  do...Malligaum 
19th  do...  Ahmed  abad 
18th  do...Baroda 
14th  do... Bombay 
15th  do...8hikarporo 
16th  do...Asseerghur 
17th  do...Batoda 


40th  Native  Inf...Allahabad 
41st  do-.Mooltan 
42nd  do...BarrackpoTf 
43rd  do...8hajeha»pora 
44th  do...Barraekpore 
45th  do...Bareilly 
46th  do...Loodianah 
47th  do...Cawnpore 
48th  do...Banda 
49th  do...Phlloor 
50th  do... Delhi 
51st  do...JiUlunder 
52nd  do...Feroaeporo 
53rd  do. ..Delhi 
54th  do...Barraekpore 
55th  do...Nowgoaf 
56th  do...Umballa 
57th  do... Lahore 
58th  do.~Hoeheerpo*e 
59th  do...Berhampore 
80th  do...Cawnpore 
61st  do...Lockaow 
62nd  do...Etawah 
63rd  do...8ealkot» 
64th  do...  Agra 
65th  do... Lahore 
66th  do...  Peshawar 
67th  do,..Dinapora 
68th  do...Cewnpor* 
69th  do...Agra 
70th  do...UmbaUa 
71st  do...  Peshawar 
72nd  do...Bare41iy 
73rd  do...M«arut 
74th  do...Dacoa 
KelaM-Ghibrie  Reg  „.  tote* 
ghur 


81st  Native  Iaf^^asgalca 
32nd  do...Jubbulpore 
33rd  do...Mbow 
34th  do...Moulmein 
35th  do...Mangatar* 
36th  do...Rusaekondah 
37th  do...Kamptee 
38th  do... Do. 
39th  do...  Canaan  ore 
40th  do^.Jaulnah 
41st  do...Kamptee 
42nd  do.-MaauJipal 
43rd  do...Madras 
44th  do...PalamcotU 
45th  do...Secundarabad 
46th  do...Do. 
47th  do...Do. 
48th  do...Quilon 
49th  do.MMadraa 
50th  do...Moulmetn 
51st  do...  Penang 
82nd  doM.Vellore 


Uth  Native  Inf...] 
19th  do...Ko1apore 
20th  do...8bolapore 
91st  do...Naseeerebed 
22nd  doM.8uklrar 


24th  do...8attara 
96th  do...Neemech 
26th  do...AJunedB«tf«t 
27th  de...Peooah 
29tii  ^.Hyderabad 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION. 

{Corrected  to  25f/i  February,) 
With  the  Years  when  Built,  and  Date*  of  Commission  of  the  Officer*  in  Command, 

Acheron,  4,  it.  lurv.  v.,  1888,  Capt  J.  L.  Stokes, 
1848,  New  Zealand. 

African,  at.-?.,  Sec.  Matter  Potter,  Sheerness. 

AJax,  55,  screw,  1809,  Rear  Admiral  M.  H. 
Dixon,  Captain  M.  Quin,  1887,  Queens- 
town. 

Alarm,  26,   1845,  Capt.  O.  Ramsay,  1848, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Albion.  90,  1842,  Capt.  W.  J.  H.  Johnstone, 

1823,  Mediterranean. 
A1ecto,b,st.v.,Com.W.Rowlatt,  1847, Woolwich. 
Alligator,  26,  1821,  Hospital   Ship,  Hong 

Kong. 

Amason,  26,  1821,  Capt.  C.  Barker,  1850,  E.  I. 
Amphitrite,  26,  1816,  Capt  C.  Frederick,  1842, 
Pacific. 

Antelope,  3,  st-v.  1846,  Lieut-Corn.  F.  Smyth, 
1826,  Mediterranean. 

Apollo,  tr.  eh.,  Com.  J.  Rawstorne,  1846, 
on  passage  to  Corfu. 

Arab,  12,  1847,  Com.  W.  Morris,  1846,  Cha- 
tham. 

Archer,  4,  st  v.,  Com.  J.  N.  Strange,  1842, 
Coast  of  A  trice. 

Arethusa,  50,  1848,  Capt.  Thomas  M.  C. 
8ymonds,  1841,  Experimental  Squadron. 

Arrogant,  46,  screw,  1848,  Capt.  R.  8.  Robin- 
son, 1840,  Experimental  tfquadron. 

Asia,  84,  1824,  Kear-Adm.  P.  Hornby,  C.  B., 
Capt  R.  F.  Stopford,  1840,  Pacific. 

Assistance,  4,  Capt  E.  Ommaney,  1846,  Arctic 
Expedition. 

Athol,  2,  tr.-sh.,  Lieutenant  W.  A.  R.  Pearse, 
1841,  on  passage  to  Ascension. 

Avon,  st-v.,  Sec.  Mast  A.  Veitch,  1849,  De- 
von port,  tender  to  Impregnable. 

Banshee,  st  t.,  Lieut-Corn.  J.  Hosken,  1828, 
Woolwich. 

Bellerophon,  78,  1818,  Capt  Lord  O.  Paulet, 

1828,  DeTonport 
Bermuda,  sch.,  Lieut-Corn.  A.  D.  Jolly,  1842, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Birkenhead,  sMr.  sh.  Master  Com.  Robt.  8al- 

mond,  1838,  on  passage  to  Meditetranean. 
Black  Eagle,  st  vis.,  1831,  Mast-Corn.  Cook, 

1838,  Woolwich. 
Blenheim,  56,  screw,  1813,  Capt.  W.  H.  Hen- 
derson, C.B.,  1838,  Portsmouth. 
Boretta,  8,  Lieu'.  C.  Wake,  1846,  Chatham. 
Boscawen,  70,  1844,  Capt-Sup.  P.  RicLards, 

C.  B.,  1828,  Chatham. 
Bloodhound,  2,  st.  v.,  1845,  Sec-Master  M. 

Richards,  1846,  tender  to  Sampson. 
Bramble,  10,  1822,  New  Souih  Wales. 
Britannia,  120,  1826,  depdt-*h  ,  It  ear-Ad.  Pres- 

cott,  C.B.,  Capt.  R.  A.Yates,  1827,  Portsm. 
Caledonia,  120,  1808,  Capt.T.  W.  Carter,  1831, 

Mediterranean. 
Castor,  26,  1832,  Commodore  C.  Wyvill,  1832, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Calliope,  26,  1845,  Capt  Sir  J.  E.  Home,  Bart, 

1837,  Devonport. 
Centaur,  st-v.,  1845,  Commod.  A.  Fanshawe, 

C.B.,  1816,  Capt.  C.  H.  M.  Buckle,  1845, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Cents,  tender,  Sec.  Master  T.  Fogden,  act, 
8heerness. 

Ceylon,  2,  1810,  ree.  ship,  Rear-Adm.  E. 
Harrey,  Lieutenant  J.  8.  Rundle,  1829, 
Malta. 

Champion,  14,  1824,  Com.  J.  M.  Hayes,  1841, 
Pacific. 

Cleopatra,  26,1835,  Capt  T.  L.  Maasie,  1841, 


Cockatrice,  6, 188S,  Master-Corn.  James  Rundle, 

1836,  tender  to  Asia,  Pacific. 
Columbia,  st-v.,  3,  1829,  Com.  P.  F.  Shortland, 

1848,  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Comet  surv.  st.-v.,  1822,  Com.  H.  C.  Otter, 

1844,  Coast  of  Scotland. 
Conflance.  st-v.,  1827,  Master  W.  Martin, 
Devonport. 

Conflict  st  v.,  1846,  Com.  T.  O.  Drake,  1846, 

S.E.  Coast  of  America. 
Contest,  12.  1846,  Com.  Hon.  J.  W.  8.  Spen- 
cer, 1847,  East  Indies. 
Cormorant,  6.  st  v.,  1842,  Com.  H.  Schomberg, 

1841,  S.E.  Coast  of  America. 
Crescent  42,  rec.  sh.,  1810,  Mast.-Com.  O.  L. 

Bradley,  1839,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Crocodile,  rec.  sh.,  1827,  Lieut-Corn.  Greet 

1840,  off  the  Tower. 
Cuckoo,  st-v.,  Com.  N.  Lefebre,  1838,  Chan- 
nel Islandi. 

Cumberland,  70,  1809,  G.  W.  Seymour,  1844, 

Chatham.   

Cyclops,  6,  st-v,  1831,  Capt  Hon.  G.  F.Has- 
tings, 1845,  Woolwich. 
Cygnet,  8,  1840,  Com.  R.  D.  White,  1847, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Daedalus,  19,  1828,  Capt  G.G.  Wellesley,  1844, 
Pacific. 

Daphne,  18,  1838,  Capt.  E.G.  Fanshawe,  1845, 

Pacific.  _ 
Dart  3,  Second  Master  J.  P.  Mc  Clune,  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.   „  , 

Dauntless,  24,  st.-frig.,  1847,  Capt  E.  P.Hal- 
stead,  1842,  Lisbon. 
Dee,  4,  st.  v.,  1832,  Lieut  W.  G.  Crowder, 

1848,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Dolphin,  8,  1836,  Lieut.  H.  Temple,  1841, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Dover,  st-v.,  Lieut  J.  R.  Harward,  1846, 

River  Gambia. 
Dragon,  6.  st  -frig.,  1845,  Capt  H.W.  Giflard, 

1841,  Mediterranean. 
DriveT,  6,  st-v.,  1841,  Com.  C.  R.  Johnson 

1847,  Pacific. 
Elfin,  tender,  Master-Corn.  Balliston,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Encounter,  6,  st-v.,  1846,  Capt  G.  T.  Gordon, 

1846,  Experimental  Squadron. 
Enterprise,  disc,  ship,  Capt  R.  Collinson, 

C.B  1842,  Arctic  Expedition. 
Erebus,  1827,  Capt  Sir  J.  Franklin,  K.C.H., 

1822,  Arctic  fcxpedition. 
Excellent  46, 1810,  gunnery  ship,  Capt  H.  D. 

Chads,  C.B.,  1825,  Portsmouth. 
Fairy,  yt,  1846,  tender  to  Vietoria  and  Albert 
Master-Corn.  D.N.  Welch,  1844,  Portsm. 
Fanny,   4,  tender  to  Flag  8bip,   Mast  J. 

Scarlett  Portsmouth.    _  „  „AK 
Fantome,  12,  1839  Com.  J.  H.  Gennys,  1845, 

on  passage  to  New  Zealand. 
Firebrand,  6,  st  v.,  1843,  Capt  T.  O.  Knox, 

1842,  Mediterranean. 
Firefly,  st  v.,  Com.  G.  A.  Seymour,  1845 

Coast  of  Africa.    . 

Fisgard,  42,  1819,  Commodore  Henry  Eden, 

Fly/lf^MTcom^R.  A.  Oliver,  1844,  New 

Flyi5j-flsh,d*12.  1844,  Com.  J.  E.  Patey,  1846, 

C^ast  of  Africa. 
Fox,  42, 1829,  Commodore  R.  Lambert,  lew, 

Fr.110"  VTRZ  SfvSBwt.  im*.  »* 

terranean. 
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ROYAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION. 


[MARCH, 


Fury,  6,  st-v.,  1845,  Capt  I.  Willcox,  1850, 
Woolwich. 

Ganges,  84,  1821,  Capt.  H.  Smith,  CD.,  1849, 

Mediterranean. 
Garland,  it.  v..  1846,  Lt  E.  Wylde.  1814.  Dover. 
Geyser,  »t  v.,  Com.  K.  Tatham,  1846,  on  pas- 

•age  to  Rio. 
Gipsy,  tender,  Sec.  Mas.  J.  North,  Queens* 

town. 

Gladiator,  6,  st.-v.  1844,  Capt  John  Adams, 

1843,  Coast  of  Africa. 

Gorgon,  6,  st-v.,  1847,  Com.  J.  A.  Paynter, 

1846,  Pacific. 

Gossamer,    2,    Sec -Mast  Hall,  surveying 

tender,  Devonport. 
Growler,  6,  st.  v.,        Com.  J.  Stoddart,  1842, 

Mediterranean. 
Harlequin,  12,  Commander  A.  P.  E.  Wilmot, 

1847,  Coast  of  Atrici. 

Harpy,  st.-v.,  1845,  fee.  Master  Beatson,  S.  £. 

Coast  of  South  Amciica. 
Hart,  tender  to  flag-ship,  Sheerness. 
Hastings,  72,  1818,  Rear-Aciml.  C.  J.  Austen, 

CD.,  Capt.  F.  W.  Austen,  1840,  East 

Indies. 

Havannah,  19,  1811,  Capt.  J.  E.  Erskine,  1838, 
Sydney. 

Hecate,  1839,  Commander  G.  S.  Hand,  1841, 

Portsmouth. 
Hecla,  4,  st-v,  1839,  Com.  E.  II.  Bcauchauip, 

1846,  Coast  of  Africa. 
Helena,  16, 1843,  Com.  M.  De  Courcy,  1842, 

North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Herald,  22,  1823,  sure.,  Capt  II.  Kellctt,  C.B., 

1842.  Pacific. 
Heicules,12, 1815,  tr.-sh.,  1815,  Mast-Coin.  R. 

Fulton,  1814,  Meditemnean. 
Hermes,  st-v.,  1835,  Com.  E.  ti.  Fishbourne, 

1841,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Heroine,  8,  1841,  Com.  J.  B.  Marsh,  (1844), 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Hogue,  60,  1811,  screw,  Captain  M'Dougall, 

1836,  Portsmouth. 

Hound,  8,  1846,  Com.  F.  Patten,  1837,  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Iinaum,  72,  1836,  Conimod.  T.  Bennett,  rec- 

ship,  Jamaica. 
Impregnable,  104, 1810,  Adm.  Sir  W.  H.  Gage, 

G.C.H..  Capt  Sir  T.  Maitland,  C.B.,  1827, 

Devonport 

Indefatigable,  50, 1888,  Capt.R.  Smart,  K.H., 

1837,  Experimental  Squadron 
Inflexible,  st.-v.,  1846,  Com.  P.  H.  Dj  ke,  1844, 

N.  A.  and  West  Indies. 
Intrepid,  2,  screw,  Lieut.  J.  B.  Cator,  1842, 

Arctic  Expedition. 
Investigator,  disc. -ship.,  Com.  R.  J.  Lc  M. 

M  Clure,  1842,  Arctic  Kxpedition. 
Jackal,  st-v.,  Sec.  Mast  F.  Yeatman,  tender 

to  Gladiator. 
Janus,  4,  st-v.,  Lieut- Com.  R.  A.  Powell,  1842, 

Gibraltar. 

Kingfisher,  12,  1845,  Com.  II.  Harvey  (1841), 
Coast  of  Africa. 

Kite,  3, 1835,  st-v.,  Bermuda. 

Leander,  50,  1849,  Commodore  W.  F.  Martin, 
1824,  Capt  S.  C.  Dacres,  1840,  Experi- 
mental Squadron. 

Lightning,  3,  st  v.,  1823,  Mas.-Com.  Petley, 

1844,  Woolwich. 

Lily,  12,  1837,  Com.  R.  T.  Bedford,  1848,  E.  I. 
Locust,  st-v.,  Lieut-Corn.  R.  L.  Curtis,  1842, 

South  Air  erica. 
Lucifer,  st  v..  Lieut.-Com.  G.  M.  Jackson, 

1845,  Galway. 

Meander,  44,  1840.  Capt  Hon.  H.  Keppel, 

1837,  on  passage  from  Pacific. 
Medina,  2,  st  v.,  1840,  Lieut  A.  Darby,  1828, 

Mediterranean. 

Mtd?ffe  V-J-'18*9'  Lt--Ccm  »•  B.  Harvey, 
IMS,  Mediterranean, 


Merlin,  st  v.,  1839,  Lt-Com.  J.  H.  Turner, 

1825,  Mediterranean. 

Minden,  20,  1810,  it -ship,  Master-Cem.  J. 

Mitchell,  1827.  Hong  Kong. 
Mohawk,  st-v.  Lieut.-Com.  F.  C.  Herbert, 

1844,  Huron 
Monarch,  84,  1816,  Capt  Sup.  M.  Seymour, 

1826,  Sheerness. 

Monkey,  st-v.,  1821,  Sec  Mast  R.  Sallesger, 
Woolwich. 

Myrtle,  st-v.,  1837  Second  Master.-Com.  W. 
Bourchier.  (acting)  1844,  Portsmouth. 

Naiad,  42,  1797,  store-ship,  Mast -Com.  W.  L. 
Browne,  1831.  CaJIso. 

Nautilus,  6,  1830.  Lieut  S  B.  Dolling,  1841,  (ex- 
ercising brig  for  apprentices).  JJevoopart 

Ncreus,  42,  1821,  store-depdl,  1821,  Mas.-Cou. 

F.  W.  Bateman,  1837,  Valparaiso. 
Niger,  8,  st-v.,  Com.  L.  G.  Heath,  1847,  Coast 

of  Africa. 

Oberon,  3,  st-v.,  Lieut-Corn.  E,  Harvey, 

Portsmouth. 
Ocean,  80,  1805,  Vice-Adm.  the  Hon.  G. 

Elliot   C.B.,  Capt  G.  Grevillc,  1840, 

Sheerness. 

Onyx,  st  ves.,  1843,  Lieut -Com.  G.Raymond, 

1815,  rover. 
Orestes,  14,  1824,  Com.  H.  S.  Hawker,  1846, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Poi  dora,  surv  -v  ,  Com.  Byron  Drury,  1845, 

Devonport. 

Pantaloon,  8,  1830,  Com.  Hyde  Parker,  1847, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Penguin,  6,  1838,  Com.  T.  E>heridge,  1848, 
Coast  of  Africa 

Persian,  12,  1829,  Com.  A.  G.  Bui  man;  1844, 
West  Indies. 

Pl:«cton,  50, 1848,  Capt  G.  Elliott,  1810,  Experi- 
mental Squadron. 

Philomel,  Com.  T.  G.  Forbes,  1842,  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Phoenix.  6,  screw,  1832,  Com.  T.  H.  Lysaght 
1849,  Coast  of  Africa. 

Pilot,  16, 1838,  Com.  Ince,  1846,  East  Indies. 

Plover,  Ccm.  T.  K.  L.  Moore  1848,  discovery 
ship,  Behring's  Straits. 

Pioneer,  2,  screw,  Lieut  S.  Osborn,  1846,  Arctic 
Expedition. 

Plumper,  8,  screw,  1848,  Com.  M.  S.  XoUotn, 
1846,  N.  A.  and  W.  I. 

Portland,  50, 1822,  Rear  Adm.  F.  Moresby,CB. 
Capt  H.  Chads,  1848,  on  passage  to  Pa- 
cific. 

Powerful,  84,  1826,  Capt  Hon.  R.  S.  Dundas, 

C.B.  1821,  on  passage  from  Mediterranean. 
Priucess  Alice,  st  v.,  1844,  Sec.  Master  R.  L. 

Cnnney,  Dover. 
Prince  Regent,  92,  1823,  Portsmouth. 
Prometheus,  3,  1849,  Com.  11.  R.  Poote,  1845, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Prospero,  2,  st  v.,  Sec  Mas.  W.  Oke,  1825, 

Pembroke. 

Queen,  110,  1839,  Vice-Adm.  Sir  W.  Parker, 

G.  C.B.,  Capt  C.  Wise,  1847,  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Racer,  12,  1833,  Com.  C.  U.  Bcddoes,  1845, 

Mediterranean. 
Ranger,  8,  1835,  Com.  T.  Miller,  1847,  Coast 

of  Africa. 

Ratiler,  6,  st-v.,  1843,  Com.  A.  Ciunniing,  1846 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Resistance,  6,  tr.-«h.,  Ma  t  Com.  Bradsnaw, 

on  passage  t>  Malta. 
Resolute,  4,  Capt  H.  T.  Austin,  1838,  C.  B. 

Arctic  Expedition. 
Retribution,  24,  st-frig,  Capt.  F. Warden,  1845, 

Mediterranean. 
Reynard,  6,s  crew,  1S48,  Com.  P.  Cracroft 

East  Indies. 
Rifleman,  8,  screw,  1846,  Lieut -Com.  J.  P 

Branch,  1841,  South  America. 
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Holla,  6,  1832,  (for  apprentices),  Lieut.  Fen- 

wick  1849,  Portsmouth. 
Royalist,  16,  1839,  Com.  W.  T.  Bate,  1848,  Sur- 
veying, China. 
Salamander,  1838,  Com.  J.  8.  E11man,1845  £.1 
Sampson,  6,  it.  t.,  Capta'n  L.  T.  Jones;  1840, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Saturn,  72,  Capt~-Sup.  Sir  T.  8.  Pasley,  Bart. 

1831,  Pembroke. 
Sappho,  12,  1833,  Com.  Hon.  A.  A.  Cochrane, 

1830.  North  America  and  West  Indies. 
Scourge,  6,  St.  v.,  1844,  Com.  Lord  F.  H.  Kerr, 

1846,  Mediterranean. 
St.   George,    120,    Commodore    Lord  J. 

Hay,  C.B.  Capt.  J.  Nias,  1835.  Devonport. 
Scorpion, 6.  1832, Lieut.  O.B.Lawrence,  1843, 

Wert  Indies. 
Sealark,  8,  1843,  Com.  £.  S.  So  the  by,  1841, 

Coast  of  Africa. 
Seaflower,  6,  Lieut.  A  D.  W.  Fletcher,  1843, 

tender  to  Cuck'  o 
Seringapatam,  store-ship,  Master-Corn.  J.  P. 

Russell,  1837,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Serpent,  12, 1832,  Com.W.  G  Luard,  1330  E.  I. 
Sharpshooter,  4,  st.-v.,  1847,  Lt.-Com.  J.  C. 

Bailey,  1844,  Rio. 
Shearwater,  3,  1837,  st.-v.,  Lisut-Coin.  E.  Tur- 

nour,  1842,  Bristol. 
Southampton,  50,  1820,  Rear-Adm.  Reynolds, 

C.  B.,  Capt.  N.  Cory,  1840,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Sparrow,  6, 1828,  Com.  G.  Fraser,  1841,  Water- 
ford. 

Speedwell,  Mast. -Com.  E.  K.  Calver,  Harwich. 
Sphynx,  6.  1846,  Com.  P.  A.  Shadwell,  1846, 

East  Indies, 
Spider,  6,  1835,  Lt-Com.  J.  W.  Tomlinson, 

1826,  S.  E.  Coast  of  America. 
Spiteful,  6,  ft.-v.,  1842,  Com.  Sir  T.  Carmichael, 

Mediterranean. 
Spy.  3,  Lieut  E.  Hill,  1843  Chatham. 
8prightly.  st.-v.,  Master  Com.  Allen,  Ports- 

mouth. 

Superb,  80,  1842,  Capt.  E.  Purcell,  1828, 
Mediterranean. 

Swift,  0,  1833,  Com.  W.  C.  Aldliam,  1844,  Pa- 
cific. 

Sylvia,  6,  1827,  Com.  G.  A.  Bedford  (1843), 

Coast  of  Ireland. 
Sylph,  4,  tender  to  flag-ship,  Devonport. 


Terrible,  21,  st.-v.,   1845,  Capt.  James  Hope, 

1838.  C.B.,  Mediterranean. 
Terror,  7, 1813.  Capt.  F.  R.  M.  Crosier,  1841, 

Arctic  F.xpedition. 
Thetis,  40,  1846,  Capt.  A.  L.  Kuper,  C.B., 

1841,  on  passage  to  Rio. 

Tortoise,  12,  guard  ship,  Capt.  F.  Hutton, 

1844,  Ascension. 
Trafalgar,  120,  1841,  Capt.  Hon.  M.  Stopford, 

1823,  Sheerness. 
Trident, 6,  st-v.,  1846,  Lieut.- Com.  R.  H.  Risk, 

1844,  Deronpoit. 
Triton,  3,  st.  ves.,  1847,  Lieut-Corn.  J.  P.  Glinn, 

1842,  Mediterranean. 

Tweed,  18,1823,  Com.  Lord  F.  Russell.  1837, 

8outh-East  Coast  of  America. 
Tyne,  store-ship,  Master-Corn.  P.  Wellington, 

South  America. 
Undine,  sL-v.  Master  Com.  Warman,  Dover. 
Vengeance.  84,  1824,  Capt.  Lord  E.  Russell, 

1833,  Portsmouth. 
Victoria  and  Albert,  st-y.,  1843,  Capt.  Lord  A. 

Fits  Clarence,  G.C.H.,  1821,  Portsmouth. 
Victory.  101,  1765,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  T. 

B.  Capel,  K.C.B.;  Capt,F.  P.  Blackwood, 

1838,  Portsmouth. 
Violet,  st.-packet,  Lieut.  H.  P.  Jones,  1814, 

Dover. 

Vivid,  st-pack.,  1843,  MasU-Com,  L.  Smithett, 
(act.)  Dover. 

Volcano,  st-v.  1886,  Com.  W.T.  Rivers,  1849, 
Coast  of  Africa. 

Vulcan.  8,  Iron  Screw,  tr.  sh.  Master  J.  Peun, 
1831,  on  passage  to  Gibraltar. 

Wasp,  st.-v.,  1847,  Com.  W.  P.  Crosier, 
on  passage  to  C.  of  Africa. 

Wellesley,  72,  1815,  Vice-Admiral  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  G.C.B.,Captain  G.  Goldsmith, 
1842,  North  America  and  W.  1. 

Widgeon,  st.  surveying  v.,  Captain  Bullock, 
1838,  Woolwich. 

WildSre,  st.-v.,  1826,  Sec.  Master  G.  Brock- 
man,  Sheerness. 

Wizard,  4,  Lieut.  Barnard,  Queenstown. 

Woodlark,  surv.  v.,  Lieut.  J.  L.  Thomas, 
Orkneys. 

Wolverine,  12,  1836,  Com.  M.  Falcon,  Coast  fo 
Africa. 


1IBR  MAJESTY'S  PACKET  BRIGS  AT  FALMOUTH. 
Peterel,  6,  1838,  Lieut.-Com.  T.  Crcser,  1826.     Seagull,  6,  1832,  Lt.-Com.  James  Smail,  1823. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


ROYAL  NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Lieutenant*  to  the  rank  of  Commanders 
—Frederick  L.  Barnard  (1840).  Victor 
Grant  Hickley  (1846),  from  first  of  the 
Hastings,  72,  China,  vice  Ince,  deceased. 

Mate  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant— Alex. 
C.  Ballingall  (acting),  of  WeUesley,  to 
Scorpion,  surv.-vL  IL  A.  Stupart  (1849) 
late  of  the  Sphynx,  st-sL,  at  China,  vice 
Hickley,  promoted. 

Second  Masters  to  the  rank  of  Masters 
—Oliver  B.  F.  Swaine.  Richard  O. 
White  (Sept.  6,  1842). 

Ckrks  to  the  rank  of  Paymasters  and 
Pursers— B.  W.  Tribe  ;  William  Essell 
Sanders;  James  M.  Lowcay ;  and  Ed- 
win M.  Stone. 

To  be  Acting  Gunner  —  Sidney  R. 
Broome. 

To  be  Acting  Boatswain— William 
Bundle. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Comvianders— Graham  Ode  (1846) ; 
Thomas  Hope  (1841) ;  and  Henry  Gage 
Morris  (1846);  to  study  steam  at  the 
Woolwich  factory.  William  Rowlatt 
'1847),  to  command  the  Alecto,  at 
"oolwich. 

Lieutenants  —  John  H.  Care,  to  the 
Hogue,  60.  John  B.  Scriven,  (1810; 
to  be  agent  of  mails.  J .  Secoombe  (1842, 
to  study  steam  at  Woolwich.  D.  D4Ae 
to  Arrogant  James  Hosken  (1828),  to 
command  the  Banshee,  Charles  Wake 
(1 846),  to  command  the  Bonetta.  Ennis 
Chambers  (1850),  from  Encounter  to 
Blenheim.  Louis  R.  Reynolds  (1846), 
to  command  Medina.   Fred.  A.  Egerton 

(1841)  ,  second,  to  be  flag-lieutenant  to 
Commodore  Martin.  John  D.  M'Crea 
(1850),  to  Alecto. 

Masters—  Robert  Salmond  (1838),  to 
Fisgard.  Richard  Browne  (1831),  to 
Superb.  Robert  Salmond.  from  Fisgard, 
to  command  the  Birkenhead,  st.-tr.-ah. 
J.  R.  Fetlay  (1844),  to  the  Admiralty 
yacht,  Black  Eagle.     H.  W.  Allen, 

(1842)  ,  to  command  the  Lightning. 
Frederick  W.  Paul  (1841),  to  Monarch. 
Edward  Youcll,  to  Alecto.  George  Bid- 
dlecombe  to  St.  George. 

Chief  Engineers— dharles  Femberton, 
to  Birkenhead.  Thomas  Ramsay  to 
Vulcan.  John  Snell  to  Alecto. 

Surgeons— A.  C.  Maclcroy,  to  be  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Pyrenees  oonvict-ship. 


(18 
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William  Graham  (1841),  to  Cumberland. 

John  Finley  (1846),  to  Alecto. 

Paymaster  and  Purser  —  Abraham 
Sugden(1822),  to  Queen.  JohnNott 
(1833),  to  Boscawen. 

Clerks  in  Charge — Sidney  J.  Spark 
(1843),  to  Sparrow.  W.  J.  Stereni 
(1849),  to  Indefatigable.  J.  G.  Mesaum 
to  Banshee.   T.  S.  Vinall  to  Bonetta. 

Mate — T.  L.  Ward  (I860),  to  Excel- 
lent. 

Assistant  Surgeons  James  S.  Ayent 

(1847)  ,  to  Queen.  Dr.  James  Young 
(acting),  to  Cumberland.  Joseph  Sloes, 
M.D.  (1848),  to  Alecto.    A.  M«Chire 

(1848)  ,  to  Banshee. 

Second  Masters—John  Waj,  (1850), 
to  Bloodhound .  William  Brodie  (1848), 
and  Edward  M.  Vincent  (1844),  to  Bir- 
kenhead. Thomas  C.  Cave  to  Bonetta. 
T.  D.  Browne  to  Banshee. 

Assistant  Engineers — Thoa.  Borrow- 
man  and  J.  R.  Johnson,  to  Arrogant. 
Joshua  C.  Robinson,  James  Moms,  Ben- 
jamin Greetham,  George  Kitchingman, 
James  Stuart,  Charles  Makey,  to  Bir- 
kenhead. Messrs.  Towles,  Brown,  and 
Barr,  to  Vukan.  J.  Oakahot,  to  Cara- 
doc.  George  Saunders,  to  Plumper.  A. 
Brebner,  W.  M.  Biden,  and  R.  J.  Ser- 
geant to  Alecto.  John  Bruce,  R.  C 
Thunder,  William  Eyers,  Henry  Jones, 
and  John  Trelawny,  to  Banshee. 

Midshipmen— IX.  D.  F.  LOHngston 
and  W.  M.  Wright  to  Bonetta. 

Masters*  Assistants— E.  H.  C.  Roberts 
to  Hogue.  George  Gelling,  to  Vulcan. 
A.  J.  A.  Sparks,  to  Apollo.  Robert  G. 
Pashley,  to  Fisgard.  R.  B.  Richards, 
W.  C.  Hare,  and  T.  H.  Spence,  to  Bir- 
kenhead.  W.C.  Buck,  to  Fisgard.  B. 

G.  Pashley  F.  H.  Buist^  from  Fis- 
gard, and  W.  H.  Cummings  to  Ban- 
shee. George  A.  F.  Day  and  John  E. 
Chappie,  to  Bonetta.  David  Moore  to 
Blenheim,  sc.-aL,  6,  Portsmouth.  Chat. 
M.  Palmer  to  Alecto,  J.  G.  Morgan  to 
Victory. 

Clerks— Thomas  N.  Stoat,  to  Birken- 
head. Charles  S.  Card,  to  Havaunah. 
John  Freshfield  (1847),  to  Victory.  John 

H.  Duffell  (1850),  to  Cumberland.  G. 
S.  Hire,  to  Apollo.  Frederick  T.  Robins, 
to  Vulcan.  H.  T.  Nettleton  (1845),  to 
Indefatigable.  Alex.  Allen  to  ApoOo. 
Charles  Fisher  to  Fisgard 
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Clerk's  Assistants — Julius  Ibbetson, 
to  Cumberland, 

Chmners—Qeoige  Lamb,  to  Arrogant. 
Charles  WflKame,  to  Vulcan.  James 
Yates,  to  Apollo.  John  Archbold,  to 
Birkenhead.  H.  Marshall  (acting)  to 
Bonetta,  3,  Chatham.  W.  a  Deure 
(acting),  to  Banshee. 

Boatswain*  —  Hodgson  Brown,  to 
Vulcan,  it-fr.  George  Wilson  to 
Ocean.   Thomas  Harris,  to  Birkenhead. 

Carpenter* — George  Pean,  to  Vulcan. 
Thomas  Fuller,  to  Ocean.  William 
Stovey,  to  Sanpeon.  James  Roberts,  to 
Birkenhead. 

COASTGUARD. 
APPOBmcmrTs. 

Commander — J.  S.  A  Dennis,  to  be  an 
Inspecting  Commander. 

Lieutenants — Morris,  R.N.,  of  Scat- 
terry  Station,  to  command  the  Camelion, 
R.C  W.  H.  Broad,  R.N.,  Comman- 
der of  Dolphin,  RC,  to  be  Comman- 
der of  Harpy,  RC.  G.  A.  Hire,  R.N., 
from  No.  1  Battery,  to  command  the 
Dolphin,  R.C.  H.  Stokes,  RJff.,  from 
Fleet,  to  command  Mermaid,  R.C.  F. 
P.  Coull,  R.N.,  late  of  the  Camelion, 
R.C.,  to  Atherneld  Station.  G.  S.  Brit- 
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tain,  R.N.,  late  of  the  Mermaid,  R.C., 
to  Torquay.  R.  Chambers,  R.N., 
from  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  to  Tyne- 
mouth.  James  Hunt  (1844),  to 
command  the  Miser's  Haven  Station. 
W.  Charles  Geary  (1846).  to  command 
the  Milford  Station.  J.  S.  Davison 
R.N.,  from  Cockbuah,  to  Lancing  Sta- 
tion. A.  Young,  R.N.,  from  Bally 
Crowen,  to  Crosahaven  Station.  Con- 
stantino George  Glinn.  to  No.  1  Battery 
Station.  Robert  Willcox,  to  command 
the  Worthing  Station.  Andrew  Robert 
Dunlap,  from  Cornhill  to  Cockbuah  Sta- 
tion. Norton  Bush  Alexander,  from 
Oushendall  to  Soattery  Station.  Mr. 
Adderlev  Bernard,  from  Garron  Point 
to  Clogner  Head. 

Master*— W.  Burrell,  R.N.,  from 
Balbriggan,  to  Gray's  Station.  W.  B. 
Stacker,  civilian,  from  Gray's  to  Lyme 
Oobb.  W.  H.  Williams,  R.N.,  (a) 
to  command  the  Woodbridge  Haven 
Station.  Robert  Walker,  R.N.  (1848), 
to  be  in  command  of  the  Gray's  Station, 
George  J.  Gibbon,  R.N.,  from  St.  Al- 
ban's  Head  to  Cornhill  Station.  Wil- 
liam Fenton  Hort,  R.N.,  to  command 
the  Enchantress  Station.  J.  T.  Boxer, 
B.N.,  to  command  the  Fleet  Station. 


ARMY. 


WAR-OFFICE,  Jut.  24. 

40th— lieutenant  Richard  J ohn  Lech- 
mere  Coore  to  be  Captain  by  purchase, 
vice  Todd,  who  retires ;  Ensign  John 
Edward  Brodhnrst  to  be  Lieutenant  by 
purchase,  vice  Coore. 

62nd— Lieutenant  Hugh  Montgomery 
Archdall  to  be  Captain  by  purchase, 
vice  Wilson,  who  retires ;  Ensign  Caris- 
brooke  James  Lyon  to  be  lieutenant  by 
purchase,  vice  Archdall. 

47th— Lieutenant  William  Frederick 
Augustus  Rooke  to  be  Captain  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Torrens,  who  retires;  Ensign 
Charles  John  Perceval  to  be  lieutenant 
by  purchase,  vice  Rooke. 

54th— Captain  James  Swetenham, 
from  3rd  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice 
Floyd,  who  exchanges. 

67th— Captain  Kingston  Dodd  Lloyd, 
from  half-pay  unattached  to  be  Captain 
vice  William  Frederick  Harvey,  who 
exchanges;  lieutenant  Robert  Hunt  to 
be  Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Lloyd,  who 
retires)  Ensign  Charles  William  St 
Clair  to  be  lieutenant  by  imroheje,  viot 


Hunt;  John  Berkely  Vincent,  gent,  to 
be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  St.  Clair. 

64th— Thomas  Carey,  gent,  to  be  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  vice  Edward  John 
Kennedy,  M.D.,  cashiered  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  general  Court-martial. 
•  70th— Captain  Sidney  Cosby  Jackson 
from  the  97th  Foot,  to  be  Captain  vice 
Joseph  Edward  Addison,  who  retires 
upon  half-pay,  97th  Foot. 

77th— Gent-Cadet  James  Kenneth 
Douglas  Mackensie,  from  Royal  Military 
College  to  be  Ensign  without  purchase, 
vice  Murray,  appointed  to  94th  Foot 

89th  — Lieutenant  James  William 
Balfour,  from  42nd  Foot,  to  be  Lieuten- 
ant, vice  Head,  appointed  Paymaster. 

»ind— Ensign  William  Miller  to  be 
Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Ross,  who 
retires;  Ensign  Charles  Greenhill,  from 
»lst  Foot,  to  Be  Ensign,  vice  Miller. 

94th~J3nsign  William  Dean  Hoere 
Guinness  Day  to  be  lieutenant  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Bredin,  who  retires;  En- 
sign Michael  William  Lade  Coast, 
from  f9thFoot,tobe  Ensign  viot  Day ; 
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Ensign  John  Murray,  from  77th  Foot, 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Twysden  Seale, 
dismissed  by  the  sentence  of  a  general 
Court-Martial, 

Brevet. — Captain  Kingston  Dodd 
Lloyd,  57th  Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the 
Army,  Nov.  23. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Jan.  21. 

Ordnance  Medical  Department— As- 
sistant-Surgeon Melbourne  Broke  Gall- 
wey  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  John  Mack- 
intosh, M.Dn  retired  on  half-pay. 

Howell  Wallers  Voss,  gent,  to  be 
Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Gallwey,  Jan. 
3rd. 

COMMISSION  8IOKED  BT  THE  LORD 
LIBUTBHAKT. 

Worcestershire.  —  The  Queen's 
Own  Worcestershire  Regiment  of  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry — R.  C.  C.  Throckmor- 
ton, Gent.,  to  be  Cornet,  vice  Watson, 
deceased. 

WAR  OFFICE,  Jan.  31. 

3rd  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons — 
Cornet  Henry  Freeman  George  Coleman 
to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Cure- 
ton,  promoted  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Riflemen. 

4th  Regiment  of  Foot— Ensign  Jasper 
Hall  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Daniel  Mannscll,  who  retires, 

5th — lieutenant  Charles  Carter  to  be 
Adjutant,  vice  Lyons,  removed. 

44th —  Lieutenant  John  Robinson  to 
be  Captain,  without  purchase,  vice  Staye- 
ly,  promoted  Jan.  30;  Lieutenant  John 
Stanley  Howard  to  bo  Captain,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Carey,  who  retires. 

49th — Lieutenant  James  Wells  Arm- 
strong to  bo  Captain,  without  purchase, 
vice  Lord  Robert  Taylour,  deceased ;  En- 
sign George  Henry  Lamb  to  be  lieute- 
nant, vice  Bellairs,  appointed  Adjutant, 
Jan.  20 ;  Gentleman  Cadet  Thomas  Pri- 
aulx  St.  George  Armstrong,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Lamb;  Lieutenant  William  Bellairs 
to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Armstrong,  Jan.  30. 

61st— Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second 
Class  George  Stewart  Beatson,  M.  D., 
to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Sinclair,  who  ex- 
changes. 

62nd— Gentleman  Cadet  Frederick  Al- 
bert Champion,  from  the'Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase, 
viee  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  deceased. 

67th— lieutenant  Dugald  Stewart 
Miller  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
L«ne,whorftires;  Ensign  William  Ber* 


APPOINTMENTS.  [lUBCB, 

geant  Arnold  to  be  lieutenant  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Miller. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen — lieutenant 
Edward  Burgoyne  Cureton,  from  the  3rd 
light  Dragoons,  to  bo  Captain,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  J.  R.  O'Reilly,  who  retires. 

Hospital  Staff. — Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  Christopher  Francis  Flood, 
M.D.,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Forces,  vice  Edward  William  Bawtree, 
M.D.,  who  retires  on  half-pay ;  Surgeon 
John  Hartley  Sinclair,  M.D.,  from  51st 
Foot,  to  be  Staff-Surgeon  of  the  Second 
Class,  vice  Beatson,  who  exchanges. 

Unattached. — Brevet  Major  Ferdi- 
nand White,  C.B.,  from  the  8th  Foot,  to 
be  Major,  without  purchase. 

Memorandum. — The  Christian  names 
of  Captain  Crawford,  of  98th  Foot,  are 
Francis  "Haden,"  not  u  Henry,"  as 
previously  stated. 

COMMISSION  SIGNED  BY  THE  LOSD 
LIEUTENANT. 

Buckinghamshire.— Royal  Bucks,  or 
King's  Own  Regiment  of  Militia-* 
George  Augustus  Young,  Esq.,  to  be  Cap- 
tain, vice  Smith,  deceased,  Jan.  10. 

WAR  OFFICE,  Feb.  7. 

4th  Light  Dragoons— -lieutenant  Ro- 
bert Sutherland,  ^from  9th  Light  Dra- 
goons, to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Mallet,  who 
exchanges. 

9th— Lieutenant  Hugh  Mallet,  from 
4th  light  Dragoons,  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Sutherland,  who  exchanges. 

4th  Regiment  of  Foot — Ensign  James 
Barton,  from  65th  Foot,  to  be  lieutenant, 
without  purchase,  vice  Harris,  dismissed 
the  service  by  a  General  Court-Martial. 

2l8t — Lieutenant  James  Vaughan  Ar- 
thure,  from  the  97th  Foot,  to  be  lieute- 
nant, viee  Shawe,  promoted  to  Captain, 
Unattached. 

23rd — Major  General  George  Charles 
D'Aguilar,  C.B.,  from  58th  Foot,  to  be 
Colonel,  vice  General  Sir  JamerWil- 
loughby  Gordon,  Bart,  and  G.C.B.,  de- 
ceased, Jan.  81 

32nd — Lieutenant  William  Rodman 
to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Garforth,  who  re- 
signs the  Adjutantcy  only,  Dec.  13. 

64th— Ensign  Thomai  Blakiston 
Houston,  from  67th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Geddard,  appointed  to  98th  Foot 

56th— Major  William  Austin,  from 
half-pay  42nd  Foot,  to  be  Major  (repay- 
ing the  difference^  viee  John  Wegg, 
who  exchanges ;  Captain  Soulden  Oak- 
ley to  be  Majjor,  by  purchase,  vice  Aus- 
tin, who  retires;  lieutenant  Fox  Mauls 
Ramsay  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vka 
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Oakley;  Ensign.  John  Warren  to  be 
lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Ham  say. 

68th— Major  General  Edward  Buck- 
ley Wynyard,  C.B.,  to  be  Colonel,  vice 
M/ijor  General  D*Aguilar,  appointed  to 
the  23rd  Foot,  Jan.  31. 

62nd—  Lieutenant  William  Lenox  In- 
gall  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  01- 
phcrts,  who  retires,  Feb.  7 ;  Ensign 
George  Hampden  Wilkieson  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, by  purchase,  vice  Ingall,  Feb.  7. 

66th— Major  General  Samuel  Benja- 
min Auchmuty,  C.B.,  to  be  Colonel,  vibe 
Field  Marshal  Thomas  Grosvenor,  de- 
ceased, Jan.  31 ;  Gentleman  Cadet  John 
Owen  Jones  Priestley,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  Ensign,  without 

fnrchase,  vice  Barton,  promoted  in  4th 
\>ot 

82nd — lieutenant  John  Miller  Ban- 
natync,  from  the  93rd  Foot,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, vice  M'Gregor,  who  exchanges, 
Feb.  6th. 

93rd — Lieutenant  Evan  Duncan  Mac- 
pherson,tobe  Captain,  without  purchase, 
vice  Brevet  Major  John  Joseph  Grier. 
who  retires  upon  Full  Pay  as  Captain ; 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Edgar  M'Gregor, 
from  82nd  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Bannatyne,  who  exchanges ;  Ensign 
James  Dalzell  to  be  lieutenant,  vice 
Macphcrson  ;  Gentleman  Cadet  Edward 
Augustus  Stotherd,  from  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Dalzell, 
Feb.  6th. 

98th— Captain  Richard  Gloster,  from 
Half-Pay  Unattached,  to  be  Captain, 
vice  Thomas  Charles  Ormsby,  who  ex- 
changes; Lieutenant  Lawrence  Shad- 
well  to  be  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
Gloster,  who  'retires ;  Ensign  William 
Henry  Joseph  Lance  to  be  Lieutenant, 
bv  purchase,  vice  Shadwell ;  Ensign  Nor- 
ns  Goddord,  from  54th  Foot,  to  be  En- 
sign, vice  Lance. 

Unattached.  —  Lieutenant  Arthur 
George  Shawe,  from  2 1st  Foot,  to  be 
Captain,  without  purchase. 

Staff. — Brevet  Colonel  James  Freeth 
to  be  Quartermaster  General  to  the  For- 
ces, vice  General  Sir  James  WiUoiighby 
Gordon,  Bart,  and  G.C.B.,  deceased,  Feb. 
1  ;  Quartermaster  Alexander  Cruick- 
shanks,  on  Half-Pay  79th  Foot,  to  be 
Fort  Major  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  vice 
Major  Thomas  Canch,  deceased. 

Hospital  Staff — Deputy  Inspector 
General  of  Hospitals  Andrew  Smith, 
If  .D.,  to  be  Inspector  General  of  Hos- 
pitals, and  to  be  Superintendent  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department. 

OFFICE  OF  ORDNANCE,  Fbb.  6. 
Corps  of  Royal  Engi&een^~Lieute~ 
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nant  General  Gustavus  Nicolls  to  be  Co- 
lonel Commandant,  vice  Lieutenant 
General  Henry  Evatt,  deceased,  Jan.  28. 

WAR  OFFICE,  Feb.  14. 

7th  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards — A 
B.  0.  Costello,  gent,  to  be  Cornet  by 
purchase,  vice  French,  who  retires. 

1st  Dragoons— St  John  W.  C.  Charl- 
ton, gent,  to  be  Cornet  by  purchase, 
vice  Dimsdale,  who  retires. 

1st  or  Grenadier  Regiment  of  Foot 
Guards — C.  N.  Start,  gent,  to  bo  Ensign 
and  Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  the 
Hon.  A.  Egerton,  promoted. 

4th— T.  Sheppard,  gent,  to  be  Ensign 
by  purchase,  vice  Hall,  promoted. 

13th— E.  W.  Blackctt,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Kerr,  promo- 
ted. 

15th— F.  E.  Lock,  gent,  to  be  Ensign 
by  purchase,  vice  Thompson,  promoted. 

17th— Ensign  J.  B.  H.  Boyd,  from  the 
22nd  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Moore, 
appointed  to  the  22nd  Foot 

22nd — Ensign  C.  R.  Moore,  from  the 
17th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Boyd,  ap- 
pointed to  the  17th  Foot 

26th  —Ensign  J.  H.  Notts  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant by  purchase,  vice  Briscoe,  who 
retires* 

40th— G.  A.  B.  Buckle,  gent.,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Brodhurst,  pro  • 
moted. 

47th— T.  Palmer,  gent,  to  be  Ensign 
by  purchase,  vice  Perceval,  promoted. 

52nd— A  B.  Griffiths,  gent,  to  be  En- 
sign by  purchase. 

60th— W.  W.  Fox,  gent,  to  be  Second 
Lieutenant  by  purchase,  vice  Robertson, 
promoted. 

62nd— W.  N.  W.  Becher,  gent,  to  be 
Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Wilkieson, 
promoted. 

67th— J.  J.  Wood,  gent,  to  be  Ensign 
by  purchase,  vice  Siegg,  promoted ;  J.  J. 
Wood,  gent,  to  be  Ensign  by  purchase, 
vice  Houston,  appointed  to  the  54th  Foot, 

68th— Ensign  C.  C.  Fitaroy,  from  the 
82nd  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Viscount 
Russburgh,  who  retires. 

69th— H.  T.  Allen,  gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
by  purchase,  vice  Coast,  appointed  to 
the  94th  Foot 

78th — J.  Finlay,  gent,to  be  Ensign  by 
purchase,  vice  Hunter,  promoted. 

82nd— C.  N.  Biggs,  gent,  to  be  Ensign 
by  purchase,  vice  Fitz  Roy,  appointed  to 
the  68th  Foot. 

91st— W.  R.  Olivey,  gent,  to  be  En- 
sign by  purchase,  vice  Groedhill,  appoin- 
ted to  the  92nd  Foot 

99th— W.  J.  Denny,  gent,  to  be  En- 
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Staff. — To  be  Assistants  Quarter- 
master-General :  Lieutenant-Colonel  R. 
Airey,  on  Half-Pay,  Unattached  (now 
Deputy- Assistant  Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral), with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel in  the  Army. 

Mjmouajidum. — The  dates  of  the 
commissions  of  the  under-mentioned 
officers  in  the  93rd  Foot,  are  7th  not  6th 
Feb.,  1851,  as  previously  stated :  Capt 
£.  D.  Macpherson,  Lieut  J.  Dalsell, 
Ensign  E.  A.  Stotherd 

WAR  OFFICE,  Ebb.  81. 
1st  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards— 


\,  AND  OBATH8.  [>A*CH, 

Capt.  W.  W.  Atten  to  be  major  by 
purchase,  rice  Scott,  who  retires ;  IievL 
B.  Tomlin  to  be  Capt  by  purchase,  vice 
▲lien;  Cor.  8ir  T.  Greeley,  Bart, 
to  bo  lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Tomlin. 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot — Ensign  and 
Adjutant  H.  W.  Turner  to  be  lieu- 
tenant by  purchase,  rice  Poole,  who 
retires. 

3rd  Foot — G.  G.  Wyer,  gent,  to  be 
Assistant-Surgeon. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BIRTHS. 

Jan.  15th,  at  Bartra  Dalkey,  the 
wife  of  Captain  T.  Blake  Knox,  late 
5th  Dragoon  Guards,  of  a  son. 

Jan.  28th,  the  wife  of  Captain  C. 
Festing,  R.N.,  of  a  son. 

Jan.  30th,  at  Chatham  Barracks, 
the  wife  of  Captain  E.  R.  Read,  of  a 
son. 

Feb.  14th,  at  12,  Monmouth  Road, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Bexfield  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec.  3rd,  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
George  Town,  Ascension,  by  the  Rer. 
W.  H.  Pilcher,  Thomas  K.  Moles - 
worth,  Esq.,  M.D.,  R.N.,  to  Marianne, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Dover 
Farrant,  Royal  Marines  Artillery. 

Jan.  30th,  at  St.  Marylebone  Church, 
Henry  Baker,  Esq.,  giurgeon  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Britannia,  at  Ports- 
mouth, son  of  Dr.  Baker,  of  Maldon 
Hall,  Essex,  to  Fanny  Alderson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Christopher  Aider- 
son  Lloyd  Alderson,  Esq.,  of  Ashford 
Lodge,  Hants,  and  Homerton,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

DEATHS. 
Dec  4th,  1850,  Commander  Sir  Wil- 
liam Winniett  (1843),  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  her  Majesty's  Forts  and 
Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,  at  Acre, 
of  chronic  dysentery.  This  officer  de- 
voted the  last  years  of  his  life  to  Coast 
of  Africa  service,  and  has  effected  a  vast 
amount  of  improvement  in  the  scope  of 


his  government .  His  death  k  sincerely 
lamented,  no  less  by  his  countrymen 
and  the  profession  at  large  than  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  black  popula- 
tion who  have  enjoyed  his  protection 
and  his  philanthropic  government.  SB- 
William  had  lately  returned  to  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  previously  to  his 
departure  thither  he  had  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  for  his  distin* 
crushed  civil  services.  Sir  William 
Winniett  entered  the  navy  June  18, 
1817,  on  board  the  Cleopatra,  32,  and 
was  employed  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  and  then  in  the  West  Indies. 

Dec.  11th,  Commander  J.  M.  R. 
Ince  (1846),  at  Hong  Kong,  after  long 
suffering  from  fever  and  ague,  and  an 
abscess  formed  in  his  side. 

Dec  21st,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nc 
vett,  Royal  Artillery,  who  only  left 
England  in  September  last  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at 
Hong  Kong.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ke- 
vett  entered  the  service  in  1810,  and 
served  in  Canada  from  1812  to  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Jan.  19th,  at  Took's-conrt,  Chancery- 
lane,  Frederick  Kelly,  aged  18  months, 
youngest  son  of  Charles  Stoddart,  soli- 
citor. 

Jan.  20th,  Major  General  Fearon.CB. 
having  committed  suicide.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1795.  On  1st  of  May,  1828, 
he  was  Deputy  Adjutant  General  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  held  that  appoint- 
ment until  1842,  a  period  of  14  years; 
promoted  colonel  on  the  10th  January, 
1837,  and  removed  to  the  40th  Begi- 
ttent  the  23rd  November,  1838,  in  which 
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he  continued  to  serve  until  promoted  to 
Major  General  on  the  9th  November, 
1846.  He  was  created  a  C.B.  on  the 
2nd  April,  1825.  He  served  the  cant* 
paten  of  1 796  and  7,  in  the  West  Indies, 
including  the  storming  of  the  Vigie 
(wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  bayonet) ; 
attack  on  Morne  Fortunee,  and  sur- 
render of  St.  Lncia;  campaign  of  1799, 
in  Holland,  including  the  battles  of  the 
ltth  September,  2nd  and  6th  October; 
expedition  to  Quiberon  Bay;  attack  on 
Ferrol;  expedition  to  Vigo  and  Cadis; 
Egyptian  campaign  of  1807,  including 
the  surrender  of  Alexandria;  attack 
and  storming  of  Rosetta ;  campaign  of 
1804  and  15,  in  Italy,  including  the 
surrender  of  Naples  and  Genoa.  Major 
General  Fearon  commanded  the  Slst 
Regiment  on  board  the  unfortunate 
ship  Kent,  when  she  was  burned  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  1st  March,  1829. 

Jan.  20th,  at  Chateau,  Belle  Vue, 
Marseilles,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Lucy 
Foley,  relict  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  T. 
Foley,  G.  C.  B. 

Jan.  22nd,  at  Kiddington,  Oxon,  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  Robert,  eldest  son 
of  General  the  Honourable  Robert 
Meade,  in  his  42nd  year. 

Jan.  28rd,  at  Ballyduff  House,  eo. 
Kilkenny,  Eliza,  wife  of  Rear  Admiral 
Mil  ward. 

Jan.  24th,  Commander  Donald  For- 
nandez  (1888)  on  the  Retired  List 
under  the  Order  in  Council  of  1816,  at 
Southampton,  in  the  81st  year  of  his 
age.  He  entered  the  navy  in  July, 
1790,  was  con  Armed  a  Lieutenant  in 
February,  1797,  and  in  that  month 
served  on  board  the  Blenheim, in  Lord  St. 
Vincent's  action.  He  was  subsequently 
much  engaged  with  the  Spanish  gun- 
boats and  batteries  near  Cadiz.  For  a 
few  months  in  1803  he  commanded  the 
Speedwell  brig,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  employed  in  the  Sea  Fencibles. 

Jan.  24th,  Captain  George  Bury,  late 
88th  Regiment,  in  Dublin,  aged  70. 
Ho  was  wounded  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 
at  Busaco. 

Jan.  26th,  Major  Richard  Steele  Wil- 
kinson, Royal  Marines,  at  Kensington. 
He  was  serving  on  board  the  Lcander 
at  the  capture  of  the  Vflle  de  Milan, 
French  frigate,  and  recapture  of  the 
Cleopatra,  off  Bermuda.  Served  also 
in  the  expedition  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  and  was  token  prisoner  by  the 
Americans  near  Norfolk,  in  Virginia, 
while  carrying  despatches. 

Jan.  27th,  Lieutenant  General  Evatt, 
Royal  Engineers,  at  Fordwich,  near 


Canterbury,  aged  88.  He  entered  the 
service  in  July,  1788,  and  was  at  the 
attack  of  Fort  Fleur  d'Epee,  Guada- 
loupe,  and  from  the  10th  October  to  the 
10th  December  following,  at  the  defence 
of  Fort  Matilda.  In  1795  he  was  at 
Dominica,  at  the  attack  and  capture  of 
the  French  force.  In  1797  he  served 
at  the  attack  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
was  promoted  to  Captain,  29th  August 
1798;  wounded  at  the  Holder,  in  1799 ; 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1805; 
was  Commanding  Engineer  with  the 
auxiliary  forces  in  Ceuta  from  1810  to 
1814,  and  eventually  delivered  Ceuta  to 
the  Spanish  authorities.  In  1815  he 
was  in  Ceylon  as  Commanding  Engi- 
neer, during  the  insurrection  in  Kandy, 
and  returned  home  on  sick  leave  in 
1818. 

Jan.  28th,  Captain  James  Clephan, 
Retired  Commander  of  the  list  of  1840. 
He  served  afloat  20  years  during  the 
war,  having  been  pressed  into  the  navy 
23rd  July,  1794.  as  A.B.,  on  board  the 
Sibylle,  28;  he  ioined,  7th  Oct  1795,  as 
Master's  Mate,the  Doris,  36,  in  which  fri- 
gate he  assisted,  in  the  boats,  at  the  cutting 
out  of  La  Chevrette,  corvette,  of  20  long 
9-pouuders  and  350  men,  under  the 
batteries  in  Camaret  Bay,  near  Brest, 
the  enemy  lost  their  captain,  6  other 
officers,  and  85  men  killed,  and  1  lieu- 
tenant, 4  Midshipmen,  and  57  men 
wounded;  and  the  British,  1  Lieute- 
nant, R.M.,  I  Midshipman,  and  9  men 
slain,  and  2  Lieutenants,  1  Master's 
Mate,  3  Midshipmen,  and  51  men 
wounded.  For  his  distinguished  gal- 
lantry on  that  occasion,  when,  although 
knocked  overboard  while  ascending  her 
side,  he  was  the  first  to  gain  the  enemy's 
deck,  and  there  received  several  slight 
wounds.  He  was  promoted,  on  81st  of 
the  same  month,  to  a  Lieutenancy  in 
the  Namur,  98.  In  the  Spartiate,  74, 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  was  for  four  years  employed  as 
her  First  Lieutenant  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Commander  on  the  1 5th  Juno, 
1811,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Cha- 

Sbdia,  sloop,  in  which  he  captured,  31st 
Member,  1812,  near  the  island  of 
Saba,  the  American  privateer  Blockade, 
of  10  guns  and  66  men.  In  1814*16 
he  alto  shared  in  the  expedition  against 
New  Orleans. 

Jan.  29th,  at  Beauchamp,  near  Glou- 
cester, Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard, 
aged  43. 

Jan.  31st,  Commander  Thomas  Burd- 
wood  (1844),  on  the  Retired  Lift  of 
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1830,  at  his  residence,  in  Coburg-street, 
Plymouth.  He  served  on  fall  pay  27 
years,  having  entered  the  navy,  1st 
October,  1796,  on  board  the  Raison- 
nable,  64;  was  present,  2nd  April, 
1801,  as  Master's  Mate,  in  the  battle  off 
Copenhagen,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
part  oi  the  time  employed  in.  an  armed 
launch,  and  also  on  board  the  Elephant, 
Lord  Nelson's  flag  ship.  Was  promoted 
to  a  Lieutenancy  29th  September,  1807, 
in  the  Neptune,  98 ;  assisted  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Martinique,  and  rendered  valu- 
able service,  in  command  of  a  gun  boat 
at  the  reduction  of  Flushing.  Lieute- 
nant Burdwood,  on  7th  September,  1814, 
was  nominated  Agent  for  Transports 
Afloat,  and  attended  the  expedition  to 
New  Orleans;  rejoined  the  Transport 
Service,  and  continued  from  1823  until 
19th  July,  1832. 

Jan.  31st,  Donald  Byron,  the  infant 
son  of  Lieutenant  Charles  J.  Walton, 
R.N.,  aged  three  months  and  four  days. 

Jan.  31st,  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
Ann,  wife  of  Captain  Charles  Robinson, 
R.N.,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age. 

Feb.  1st,  at  Talgrath,  North  Wales, 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Captain  Thurston, 
R.N.,  aged  33. 

Feb.  3rd,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Carlile 
Pollock,  Unattached,  late  of  90th  Re- 
giment, formerly  of  27th  Regiment,  at 
Newton,  near  Middlewich,  Cheshire. 
He  had  been  in  the  army  43  Years. 
He  served  in  Spain  and  Portugal  with 
the  3rd  Battalion  27th  Regiment  from 
1808  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1814, 
including  the  battle  of  Busaco,  retreat 
to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  actions 
of  Redinha  and  Pombal,  capture  of 
Campo  Mayor,  siege  and  capture  of 
Oliven9a,  first  siege  of  Badajoz  and 
repulse  of  the  sortie  at  San  Christoval, 
battle  of  Albuera,  action  of  Fuente 
Guinalda;  siege,  storm,  and  capture  of 
Badajoz  (severely  wounded) ;  battle  of 
Vittoria,  blockade  of  Paropeluna;  ac- 
tions in  the  Pyrenees  on  the  24th,  25th, 
26th,  and  28th  July  (severely  wounded) ; 
battles  of  the  Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthes,  and 
Toulouse;  he  was  also  present  at  the 
capture  of  Paris  in  1815.  In  1820  he 
embarked  with  the  90th  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  was  afterwards  present 
at  the  disarming  of  Zante.  He  had 
received  the  War  Medal  with  nine  clasps. 

Feb.  8th,  Commander  Thomas  Coak- 
ley  (1840),  on  the  retired  list,  aged  73. 
He  entered  the  navy  Jan.  1798;  was 
acting  Lieutenant  of  the  Temeraire  in 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar;  Lieutenant  of 
the  Procris,  18,  in  Lord  Gambler's  ope- 


rations against  Copenhagen,  1807,  and 
in  the  Raisonnable,  64,  at  the  redaction 
of  St.  Paul's,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  Sept., 
1809. 

Feb.  13th,  Commander  J oscph  Soady, 
of  paralysis,  at  his  residence  in  the  Ar- 
senal, Woolwich.  This  lamented  offi- 
cer, who  was  born  in  1788,  entered  the 
navy  on  board  the  Edgar,  74,  Captain 
Edward  Buller,  15th  Sept.  1800,  with 
whom  he  removed  into  the  Achille,  74, 
in  March,  1801,  then  the  Malta,  80,  in 
March,  1803,  and  was  in  that  ship  in 
battle  of  22nd  July,  1805.  On  the  1 7th 
August,  1807,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  into  the  Colossus,  74, 
and  aided  at  the  defence  of  Rosas,  1808, 
and  off  Cadis  in  1810,  was  frequently 
in  action  with  the  enemy's  gun-boats. 
In  a  gallant,  but  unsuccessful  attack  by 
boats  of  Colossus  and  Conquestador,  74, 
in  Basque  Roads,  27th  Dec  1811,  on  a 
convoy,  protected  by  three  gun-brigs 
and  an  armed  lugger,  his  boat  was  the 
only  one  that  escaped  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  In  1814,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  boats  of  the  Surprise,  38, 
in  the  Patuxent,  and  served  with  the 
naval  brigade  in  the  attack  of  Balti- 
more; and  as  senior  lieutenant  of  the 
Nymphe,  38,  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion to  New  Orleans.  On  the  27th  of 
August,  1816,  he  was  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Superb,  74,  at  the  bombardment 
of  Algiers,  which  ship  had  8  men  killed, 
and  84  wounded.  After  serving  in  the 
Revolutionaire,  46,  and  Pandora,  18,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander 26th  Dec,  1822.  Since  9th 
July,  1830,  he  filled  the  appointment 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Shipping,  be- 
longing to  the  Ordnance  Department; 
and  it  was  only  within  the  last  few  days 
that  this  universally  esteemed  and  res- 
pected officer  was  superannuated. 

Feb.  17th,  Major  General  James 
Power,  Commandant  2nd  Battalion 
Royal  Artillery,  at  Dover,  fie  had 
been  upwards  of  56  years  in  the  service, 
his  first  commission  being  dated  30th 
September,  1794. 

Feb.  19th,  Commander  John  Gaze,  at 
Fareham,  Hants,  aged  76.  He  served 
in  the  Nymphe  at  the  capture  of  the 
Cleopatra)  in  1 793;  in  the  Indefatigable, 
at  the  destruction  of  the  French  74-gun 
ship,  Droits  de  L'Homme,  1797;  was 
master  of  the  Arethusa,  at  the  capture, 
of  the  Spanish  frigate  Pomona,  1806  * 
and  was  master  of  the  fleet  at  the  battle 
of  Algiers.  This  distinguished  officer 
was  in  possession  of  a  medal  with  four 
clasps  for  his  gallant  services. 
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The  partisans  of  despotism,  far  more  numerous  in  the  world  than 
honest  inexperience  is  disposed  to  believe,  are  now  congratulating  them- 
selves all  over  Europe,  on  the  great  victory  they  have  gained  over 
reform.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  revolutionary  tempest  was  at  its 
height,  these  gentlemen  insinuated,  which  was  all  at  that  time  they  dared 
do,  that  the  friends  of  the  new  order  of  things  were  exhibiting  a 
lamentable  want  of  moderation.  We  could  not  adopt  this  view  of  the 
matter  then,  nor  can  we  now ;  but  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit, 
that'the  reformers  of  that  period  did  unquestionably  display  a  lamentable 
want  of  prudence.  There  is  a  pedantry  in  moderation,  as  in  most  other 
things,  and  the  popular  party  in  1848  were  decidedly  guilty  of  it. 
They  did  not  or  could  not  look  forward,  but  amused  themselves  like 
children,  with  imagining  that  the  last  battle  between  liberty  and  des- 
potism had  been  fought,  and  that  thenceforward  they  had  nothing  to  do 
hut  sit  down  quietly  under  their  vines  and  their  fig-trees. 

We  have  not  much  faith  in  the  disposition  of  mankind  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  because,  in  our  opinion,  it  seldom  happens 
that  even  statesmen  are  careful  to  survey  the  antecedents  of  events  before 
they  engage  in  political  struggles  It  would  therefore  argue  a  too  san- 
guine temperament,  to  expect  that  the  popular  party  on  the  continent, 
when  it  next  makes  a  move,  will  be  sure  to  do  so  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  permitted  to  hope  that  the  stern  teaching  of  adver- 
sity may  have  made  it  wiser,  and  that  should  power  ever  pass  into  its 
hands  again,  it  will  not  be  withheld  by  a  foolish  show  of  moderation 
from  taking  a  proper  care  of  its  inveterate  enemies.  There  are  those 
whom  a  generous  forbearance  converts  or  disarms ;  but  there  are  others, 
and  unfortunately  not  a  few,  whom  it  is  necessary  to  treat  with  severity, 
that  they  may  be  rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  treacherously  wounding 
those  who  have  spared  them. 

Had  the  popular  party  understood  its  own  interest  and  that  of  the 
world  when  the  means  of  action  were  at  its  disposal,  it  would  had  fewer 
enemies  to  deal  with  now.  But  it  was  lavish  of  leniency.  Hoping  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  rule,  it  took 
innumerable  serpents  then  congealed  with  terror,  into  its  bosom,  and 
warmed  and  nourished  them,  that  they  might  afterwards  sting  it  to 
death.  This,  it  is  now  discovered,  was  a  short-sighted  policy.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  even  to  go  back  to  the  Florentine  secretary  for  counsel. 
This,  we  say,  because  truth  is  of  all  ages.  Advice  consequently,  ad- 
dressed to  the  fifteenth  century,  may  deserve  to  be  followed  still,  though 
we  are  perfectly  aware  that  policy  must  shape  its  external  forms  to  suit 
not  only  the  exigencies  but  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  One  assassina- 
tion, perpetrated  by  a  strong  enthusiast,  inaugurated  the  Roman  repub- 
lie;  thousands  of  assassinations  perpetrated  by  authority,  have  avenged 
upon  the  people  the  phenomenon  of  its  brief  existence.    The  Italians 
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used  to  be  apt  scholars  in  political  arithmetic.  When  they  rise  again, 
therefore,  they  may  remember  the  past  and  profit  by  it  The  people, 
indeed,  do  not  assassinate,  but  they  may  take  measures  in  self-defence 
which  may  paralyze  the  arm  of  crime,  and  render  it  safe  to  .be  openly 
attached  to  liberty. 

It  is  now  felt,  even  by  the  daily  jouruals  of  this  country,  that  the  ex- 
cesses of  despotism  must  inevitably  drive  the  population  of  Europe  into 
another  general  insurrection,  during  which  they  will  probably  mimic  the 
vengeance  of  which  they  are  now  made  the  victims.  Predictions  in  the 
social  or  political  affairs  of  the  world  are  proverbially  unsafe,  unless  we 
throw  off  the  expectation  of  their  fulfilment  far  beyond  the  term  of  our 
own  lives.  We  may  then  obtain  the  honour  of  being  prophets  by  giving 
utterance  to  mere  rhapsodies.  But  we  undertake  a  more  hazardous 
task.  We  affirm  that  the  re-action  is  already  commencing,  and  that  not 
only  within  our  own  time,  but  within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  large 
portions  of  Europe  will  again  be  convulsed  by  revolution.  Nor  can  this 
surprise  any  one  who  looks  abroad  upon  what  is  taking  place,  and  ob- 
serves the  vindictive  cruelty  with  which  the  successful  governments  of 
the  continent  are  now  aiming  at  the  extirpation  of  freedom. 

No  man  in  his  senses  can  lend  himself  to  the  propagation  of  opinions 
or  doctrines  really  anti-social,  that  is  to  say,  destructive  of  human 
society,  and  of  the  rational  order  which  ought  to  prevail  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  But  we  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  by 
the  word  order,  wise  statesmen  intend  to  signify  that  death-like  stillness 
in  which  arbitrary  power  loves  to  exist.  Order  is  synonymous  with 
moral  harmony,  which  is  only  found  in  those  countries  in  which  all 
classes  of  the  people  find  themselves  in  their  proper  places  with  suitable 
duties  to  perform,  and  with  instruction  necessary  to  perform  them,  in 
their  minds.  Of  all  the  populations  of  Europe,  we  ourselves  approxi- 
mate most  nearly  to  this  state  of  things ;  though  we  have  still  many 
improvements  to  make,  many  prejudices  to  deliver  ourselves  from,  much 
knowledge  to  acquire,  numerous  distinctions  to  obliterate,  and  a  large 
amount  of  Christian  charity  to  infuse  into  our  virtues.  Still  looking 
across  the  sea  towards  the  continent,  we  are  driven  by  what  we  behold 
there,  to  acknowledge  that  revolution  has  not  yet  done  its  work,  and 
that  there  must  be  an  immense  clearing  away  of  rubbish  from  the  soil, 
before  useful  political  institutions  can  possibly  be  erected.  The  year 
1848  was  like  what  the  Persians  call  the  false  dawn.  It  showed  that 
the  day  is  coming,  but  was  not  itself  the  commencement  of  the  day. 
We  shall  have  to  witness  other  popular  movements,  carried  on  next 
time  in  a  very  different  spirit ;  after  which  the  political  arena  may 
possibly  be  left  free  for  some  time. 

If  we  turn  to  Italy,  respecting  whose  fate  no  civilised  man  can  be 
indifferent,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that  the  information  which 
reaches  us  through  the  French,  German,  and  English  papers,  requires 
to  be  accepted  with  extreme  scepticism.  Men  must  inevitably  specu- 
late from  their  own  particular  points  of  view,  and  consequently  when 
they  undertake  to  supply  information,  must  colour  it  by  their  predilec- 
tions and  wishes.  Now  there  is  scarcely  any  journal  in  England  or 
France,  at  once  desirous  of  promoting  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  chances  of  success.   Where  a  friendly 
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feeling  exist*,  it  is  too  often  accompanied  by  ignorance ;  and  where  we 
recognize  the  presence  of  knowledge,  we  at  the  same  time  detect  lurk- 
ing beside  it,  the  malignant  or  venal  desire  to  employ  it  in  the  service 
of  priestcraft  and  despotism. 

Sometimes  we  are  assured  with  an  effected  show  of  compassion,  that 
the  Italians  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  their  freedom,  unless  it  be  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  spontaneous  interposition  of  the  great  European 
States ;  an  event  which  being  scarcely  1  possible,  is  only  mentioned  in 
order  to  create  despair.  Popery  and  the  fatal  division  of  the  country 
into  so  many  small  kingdoms  and  principalities,  are  supposed  to  have 
utterly  quenched  the  valour  of  the  natives.  Recent  examples  of  courage 
are  treated  with  obstinate  incredulity,  and  the  old  assertion,  that  the 
Italians  can  only  fiddle  and  intrigue  is  obstinately  reiterated,  in  order 
to  justify,  we  suppose,  the  criminal  apathy  with  which  Great  Britain 
and  other  free  states  stood  aloof,  when  it  was  practicable  to  have  ex- 
pelled the  Austrians  from  the  peninsula.  It  might  not  have  been  so 
easy  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  French ;  yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  a  vigorous  remonstrance  from  England  would  have  pre- 
served the  Roman  Republic,  as  a  nucleus  around  which  the  various 
populations  of  Italy  might  have  gathered  and  consolidated  them- 
selves. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  but  insurmountable  obstacles,  the  Italians 
we  are  persuaded  will  in  a  short  time  emancipate  themselves.  Nothing 
can  now  be  clearer  than  that  the  rule  of  the  Austrians,  and  of  aU 
governments  which  owe  their  support  to  them,  is  viewed  in  the  penin- 
sula with  universal  detestation.  The  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Republic  was  celebrated  by  thousands  of  bon- fires,  kin- 
dled by  unseen  hands  along  the  crests  of  the  Apennines,  nay,  even  in 
the  very  streets  of  Rome ;  m  spite  of  the  French  patrols,  and  the  detes- 
table troops  of  Germany.  Public  opinion  throughout  the  country  has 
within  the  last  few  years  undergone  a  complete  change.  Instead  of 
apathy,  instead  of  a  tame  submission  to  a  priestly  domination,  instead 
of  a  mean  desire  for  personal  enjoyments  disgraceful  in  an  enslaved 
country,  we  observe  the  growth  of  a  fierce  spirit  of  resistance,  of  gene- 
rous discontent,  of  a  manly  resolution,  to  postpone  private  to  public 
good.  The  events  of  1848  have  dispelled  the  illusion  which  once 
surrounded  the  Austrians,  teaching  the  Italians  that  man  to  man  they 
were  at  least  equal  to  them,  and  that  even  new  levies  knew  how  to 
snatch  victories  from  soldiers  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

Milton  once  said,  that  despotism  should  beware  of  those  writings* 
which,  sown  like  the  dragon's  teeth,  over  the  surface  of  society,  might 
chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  This  miracle  has  been  wrought  before 
r  ur  eyes  in  Italy.  The  works  of  a  few  authors  multiplied  by  the  press, 
and  disseminated  through  every  practical  channel,  have  penetrated,  and 
are  penetrating  into  the  public  mind,  and  creating  the  greatest  possible 
disquietude  in  the  oppressors  of  Northern  Italy.    Literature  never  did 


books  were  scattered  by  millions  among  the  population,  and  that  they 
came  at  last  to  be  dreaded  still  more  than  the  bayonet  and  the  swr>rd, 
for  these  might  be  wrested  from  the  hands  that  bore  them,  but  when 
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revolutionary  ideas  had  been  once  instilled  into  the  people's  mind,  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  gradually  ripen  and  bear  fruit. 

We  observe  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  the  Austrian  despotism  in 
Italy  is  deeply  disquieted  by  the  spread  of  popular  productions.  The 
war  has  become  a  war  of  ideas,  in  which  proclamations  on  the  one  band, 
containing  the  most  furious  threats  of  vengeance,  contend  against  journals 
and  pamphlets  on  the  other,  exciting  the  public  mind  to  heroic  resist- 
ance. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  Austria  views 
the  enlightenment  of  her  Italian  subjects,  we  subjoin  one  of  Radetarky's 
proclamations,  than  which  nothing  more  disreputable  ever  issued  from 
the  agent  of  a  tyrannic  government — "Whereas  incendiary  and  revolu- 
tionary proclamations  and  pamphlets  continue  to  be  spread  among  the 
people,  I  find  it  necessary  to  declare : — first,  that  the  proclamation  of 
the  10th  of  March,  1849,  is  still  in  full  force,  whence  it  follows,  that 
whoever  is  convicted  of  diffusing  and  communicating  such  writings  is 
.  liable  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial ;  secondly,  I  direct 
that  whoever  shall  henceforward  be  in  possession  of  such  revolutionary 
and  incendiary  writings,  whatever  its  title,  or  however  framed,  and  does 
not  immediately  deliver  it  to  the  nearest  political  authority  or  person 
in  office,  were  it  only  a  gendarme,  at  the  same  time  stating  how  it  came 
into  his  hands,  shall,  if  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  premeditated  diffusion, 
be  punished  for  the  mere  possession  of  such  document,  and  for  not  having 
given  notice  of  its  existence,  with  carcere  duro  (imprisonment  in  irons) 
for  a  period  of  one  to  five  years,  according  to  the  aggravating  or  miti- 
gating circumstances  attending  the  crime." 

From  the  spirit  pervading  this  ferocious  document  we  may  certainly 
infer  the  character  of  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  policy  in  Italy,  where 
the  horrors  it  commits  are  rendered  incredible  by  their  very  atrocity.  It 
has,  however,  transpired  frequently  through  the  journals  that  active 
hostilities  are  carried  on  against  the  partisans  of  democracy  under  8 
disguise  whjch  none  but  an  Austrian  politician  could  have  invented ;  the 
patriots  are  denominated  banditti,  and  under  that  name  hunted  down 
remorselessly  and  put  to  death.  It  is  indeed  not  to  be  denied  that  among 
the  men  who  fought  and  rendered  themselves  prominent  in  the  recent 
struggle  for  independence,  many  had  so  completely  compromised  them- 
selves that  they  had  no  choice  after  the  war  of  freedom  was  over  but  to 
betake  themselves  to  a  brigand's  life,  and  levy  contributions  on  the  com- 
mon enemy.  After  all,  however,  these  were  only  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  In  general  the  republicans  returned  to  their  homes,  concealed 
their  arms,  enveloped  themselves  in  reserve  respecting  late  events, 
and  betook  themselves  to  their  usual  callings  till  such  time  as  their 
country  should  again  need  their  services. 

The  quarrel  of  the  Pope  with  Great  Britain  will  in  many  ways  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  revolution.  Numbers  of  our  countrymen  in  Italy 
whom  the  long  slumbers  of  the  Vatican  had  lulled  into  a  false  security 
and  who  thought  that  a  dying  faith  could  not  be  dangerous,  at  least 
l)eyond  the  range  of  its  own  actual  influence,  will  now  be  induced  to 
extend  their  sympathy  to  the  Protestant  party  in  the  Peninsula,  which 
is  every  day  acquiring  fresh  power,  and  allying  itself,  as  might  naturally 
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countries  were  already  perhaps  convinced  that  complete  civil  liberty  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  recognition  of  an  infallible  Pope.  All  priests 
are  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  despotism  ;  hut  where  the  sacerdotal 
order  is  compelled  by  its  very  institution  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
a  chief  or  a  limited  senate,  while  it  exacts  the  same  obedience  from  the 
laity,  it  is  plain  that  it  must  be  inimical  to  popular  liberty.  This  truth 
is  now  acknowledged  not  only  in  the  Papal  States  and  in  Tuscany,  but 
even  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  and  northwards  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  Alps. 

We  in  consequence  behold  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  developing 
itself  in  that  part  of  Europe ;  we  allude  to  the  action  of  two  pro* 
pagandas ;  the  one  aiming  at  subjugating  the  mind  of  Christendom  by 
the  tenets  of  a  superstition  long  supposed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  extinction, 
the  other  attacking  that  very  superstition  in  the  place  of  its  birth  and 
greatest  strength,  and  gaining  astonishing  victories  over  it  daily.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  therefore  whether  the  triumphs  of  the  reform 
church  in  Italy  be  not  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  acquisitions  made 
by  Romanism  in  England.  It  is  no  doubt  pretended  that  among  our 
nobility  and  gentry  there  has  been  lately  a  startling  secession  from 
Protestantism.  We  in  the  first  place,  however,  doubt  the  fact ;  but 
even  supposing  it  to  be  genuine,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
it.  Those  classes  of  persons  were  never  remarkable  for  knowledge,  and 
least  of  all  are  they  so  at  present.  Their  reading  is  confined  to  fictions, 
often  of  the  most  flimsy  quality,  in  which  the  institutions  of  Romanism, 
especially  those  of  the  monastic  orders,  are  sought  to  be  invested  with  a 
romantic  interest  well  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  on  feeble  and 
effeminate  minds. 

It  is  not  out  of  such  materials  as  these  that  the  new  converts  are  fabri- 
cated in  Italy.  There  the  true  signification  of  religion  is  beginning  to 
'  be  felt  People  perceive  that  the  welfare  of  mankind  depends  upon  it, 
not  in  the  next  world  only,  but  even  in  this,  where,  to  think  correctly 
of  spiritual  things  is  the  best  and  surest  guarantee  for  thinking  correctly 
of  things  temporal  and  political.  The  proselytes  made  by  Protestantism 
in  Italy  are  consequently  prepared  to  convert  their  creed  into  an  in- 
strument for  effecting  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  They  behold 
in  it  the  symbol  of  democracy  and  cling  to  it  with  impassioned  hope  and 
earnestness.  To  them  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  assemblage  of  dogmas 
and  formulas  but  a  living  spirit,  pervading  the  whole  mind  and  com* 
municating  itself  with  enthusiasm  from  one  man  to  another. 

In  this  fact  we  may  be  said  to  discover  the  true  character  of  the 
coming  struggle  in  Europe,  where  the  ancient  forms  of  religion  will 
ally  themselves  with  dynasties,  with  privileged  orders,  and  with  what* 
ever  else  is  antiquated  and  decrepit,  while  the  youthful  genius  of  Pro* 
testantism  awakened  to  all  its  vitality  by  the  excitement  of  contest, 
will  become  the  soul  of  the  popular  cause  and  insure  it  inevitable  victory. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Romanism  does  not  mean 
to  yield  up  its  predominance  over  the  world  without  a  struggle.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  putting  in  practice  all  its  arts,  all  its  machinery,  all  its 
power  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  to  give  efficacy  to  despo- 
tism temporal  and  spiritual.  It  is  represented  in  Germany  by  Austria, 
which  through  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances  exercises  an  un- 
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Questionable  ascendancy  over  the  entire  confederation.  The  fortunes  of 
xotestantism  which  appear  to  depend  on  the  influence  of  Prussia,  are 
just  now  accordingly  somewhat  on  the  wane  in  that  part  of  Christen- 
dom. Nor  can  this  be  matter  of  surprise.  Checked  in  the  career  of 
freedom,  and  forced  back  into  the  shackles  of  the  old  monarchy,  Prussia 
is  in  a  state  of  paralysis,  though  every  day's  intelligence  convinces  us 
that  her  weakness  and  inaction  are  but  transitory. 

The  real  object  of  the  Dresden  Conferences  was  not  from  the  first 
attempted  to  be  concealed.  The  princes  who  conspired  there,  through 
their  agents  and  representatives,  avowed,  without  circumlocution,  that 
they  desired  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  liberty  in  Germany,  merely  sub- 
stituting for  the  proper  term  a  vituperative  phrase  which  they  regard 
as  perfectly  synonymous.  Where  governments  are  established  on  just 
principles,  and  carried  on  by  prudent  and  upright  statesmen,  their  in- 
terest becomes  identical  with  that  of  the  people,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently always  anxious  to  promote  reform,  not  only  as  a  safeguard  against 
disaffection,  but  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  action  of  all  healthful  in- 
stitutions. In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  we  behold  the  sovereigns 
arraying  themselves  against  all  rational  improvement  Freedom  they 
think  mischievous ;  and  if  in  some  few  cases,  they  have  apparently 
favoured  the  education  of  the  people,  it  has  been  through  ignorance, 
or  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  corrupt  knowledge  at  its  source. 

At  present,  therefore,  they  stand  committed  to  the  ancient  policy 
which  sets  up  two  interests  in  a  country — the  interest  of  the  governors, 
and  the  interest  of  the  governed — opposed  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  incompatible.  Such  being  the  case,  who  can  doubt  the  ulti- 
mate result  ?  Nations  cannot  be  destroyed,  though  for  a  while  they 
may  be  oppressed,  and  kept  in  tutelage.  Even  the  admirers  of  the  an- 
cient order  of  things  begin  to  regard  with  uneasiness  the  prospects  of 
legitimacy  in  Germany.  They  observe  that  Austria  is  in  its  nature  a 
sedentary  power,  whose  safety  consists  in  the  preservation  of  the  stains 
y«o.  What  its  government  is  now  doing,  or  unquestionably  projecting, 
is  accordingly  well  calculated  to  inspire  its  friends  with  alarm.  It  is 
.becoming  aggressive  on  all  sides ;  exciting  jealousy,  apprehension,  dis- 
trust, and  consequently  calling  into  existence  innumerable  sources  of 
hostility. 

Besides,  the  populations  subjected  to  its  rule  not  having  been  kept, 
as  heretofore,  entirely  in  the  dark,  are  beginning  to  perceive  that 
they  are  condemned  to  poverty,  to  social  degradation,  to  immorality 
•and  crime,  in  order  that  a  set  of  court  minions,  with  high-sounding 
titles,  may  flaunt  about  the  world  in  splendour.  Literature  has  at 
least  done  this  for  Christendom,  that  wherever  it  penetrates,  it  in- 
flicts a  wound  on  arbitrary  power  which  must  sooner  or  later  prove 
fatal.  The  Austrian  Cabinet  knows  this  well,  and  therefore  regards 
books  and  journals  as  its  worst  enemies.  But  the  total  suppression 
of  them,  even  under  the  most  iron  despotism,  is  now  an  impossibility; 
for  where  there  exists  a  craving  for  knowledge,  and  the  excitement 
of  political  investigation,  men  will  be  found  to  supply  the  means  of 
satisfying  these  desires,  even  at  the  hasard  of  their  lives.  The  im- 
perial government  no  doubt  does  well  to  invest  all  its  own  movements 
with  secrecy,  that  it  may  elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  public;  but  the 
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example  it  thus  sets  the  varioui  populations  under  its  sway,  is  not 
thrown  away  upon  them.  They  also  in  their  turn  practise  secrecy ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  nothing  at  this  moment  causes  so  much  dismay 
to  Prince  Schwartsenburg  and  his  master,  as  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  treading  on  a  volcanic  crust,  whose  thinness  and  fragility  the/ 
cannot  estimate,  which  conceals  from  them  the  boiling  lava  of  con- 
spiracy below.  Secret  societies  exist  throughout  the  empire,  more 
especially  in  the  Italian  provinces ;  and  misfortune  and  calamity  have 
proved  such  excellent  teachers,  that  the  most  perfect  system  of  espionage 
in  the  world  no  longer  suffices  to  penetrate  into  the  popular  designs. 
The  spies  and  the  conspirators  stand  face  to  face  in  the  streets,  press 
against  each  other  in  the  theatres,  and  sometimes  with  the  strange 
metamorphosis  of  hypocrisy  kneel  side  by  side  in  the  churches.  Mean- 
while, like  so  many  Catalines,  they  are  marking  each  other  out  for 
destruction,  and  longing  for  the  hour  that  shall  give  the  signal  to 
fall  on. 

Nevertheless,  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  relying  on  the  prestige  of  anti- 
quity, on  the  multiplied  resources  of  Catholicism,  which  lies  like  a  night- 
mare on  the  minds  of  its  subjects,  on  its  spies,  emissaries,  agents,  and, 
above  all,  on  its  prodigious  army,  persists  in  braving  the  revolutionary 
principle,  which  it  seeks  to  trample  out  by  violence.  The  activity  of 
its  diplomacy  is  unceasing  and  universal.  It  regards  no  means  as  too 
vast  or  too  trivial  to  be  employed  in  furthering  its  object.  During  our 
late  ministerial  crisis,  its  hopes  of  converting  Great  Britain  into  a  tool 
for  furthering  its  profligate  aggrandizement  were  more  than  once 
kindled.  Lord  Palaertton  it  hates,  because  while  faithfully  providing  for 
the  interests  of  his  country,  he  has  more  than  once  been  necessarily 
instrumental  in  humbling  the  German  Kaiser.  From  the  person  who 
was  regarded  as  his  probable  successor  it  had,  on  the  contrary,  every- 
thing to  hope,  remembering  the  mysterious  affair  of  the  Bandieras,  the 
polite  compliances  of  the  Post-office,  and  the  dark  and  crooked  maxims 
by  which  his  policy  has  been  notoriously  guided.  This  leads  us  to  say 
a  few  words  on  a  fact  difficult  of  proof,  but  not  difficult  of  belief,  since 
it  harmonises  perfectly  with  all  the  circumstances  of  contemporary 
history :  we  allude  to  the  conspiracy  carried  on  by  numerous  persons  of 
all  classes  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  British  Foreign  Office  a  sort 
of  secret  auction-room,  in  which  to  dispose  of  the  liberties  of  Europe* 
To  accomplish  this  grand  purpose,  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  oust  its 
present  occupant,  whose  character  and  political  opinions  render  him  the 
uncompromising  adversary  of  all  forms  of  despotism.  With  all  the 
means  employed  to  bring  about  his  downfall,  it  is  impossible  we  should 
be  acquainted ;  but  we  know  this,  that  there  is  not  a  capital  city  in 
Europe  which  does  not  swarm  with  emissaries  in  the  pay  of  autocrats, 
kings,  and  emperors,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  destroy  Lord  Palmer* 
ston'8  influence  by  every  conceivable  modification  of  calumny.  In  our 
own  country,  prejudices  against  him  have  been  so  industriously  diffused* 
that  they  have  at  length  found  admittance  into  places  which  ought  to 
be  inaccessible  to  them ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  once  his  best 
and  stanchest  friends  are  beginning  to  waver,  and  to  think  of  consult- 
ing their  own  interest  by  abandoning  him.  But  among  statesmen  it  is 
not  every  one  who  can  afford  to  lose  his  character,  and  the  act  of 
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seceding  in  ministerial  combinations  from  so  distinguished  a  politician 
and  diplomatist,  who  has  effected  so  much  good  for  the  country  ;  who 
has  raised  its  character  abroad  ;  who  has  impressed  foreigners  with  a 
salutary  fear  of  its  energy ;  and  who,  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  an 
honest  course,  has  sought  to  bring  honesty  into  fashion  among  courtiers 
— to  desert  such  a  man,  we  say,  would  be  an  act  of  perfidy  on  which 
few,  with  the  consequences  before  their  eyes,  would  venture.  However, 
it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  a  plot  of  the  kind  we  describe  exists.  Its 
influence  has  even  penetrated  into  many  of  the  public  journals,  which, 
probably  not  knowing  whose  cat's-paws  they  were,  have,  at  various 
times,  done  the  work  of  the  conspirators. 

Having  failed  in  its  object,  Austria  now  affects  to  rejoice  at  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Whigs  to  office.  Besides,  it  does  not  think  it  altogether 
impracticable,  considering  what  it  has  accomplished  already,  to  reconcile 
this  event  with  the  ultimate  furtherance  of  its  designs,  by  bringing 
about  changes  in  our  cabinet  which  we  know  to  be  contemplated  near 
home.  But  it  should  not  lose  sight  of  some  features  in  the  aspect  of 
Europe  which  certainly  bode  it  no  good.  France,  torn  within  by  dis- 
sensions, has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its  power  of  external  action ;  neither 
has  it  ceased  carrying  on  that  propagand  of  opinion  which  is  far  more 
terrible  to  its  neighbours  even  than  its  arms.  In  the  Banquet  des  Egtmx 
that  lately  took  place  in  London,  there  were  several  Austrian  subjects, 
Germans,  Italians,  and  Magyars  :  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  various 
circumstances  that  the  ideas  uppermost  in  their  minds  were  only  so  many 
echoes  of  the  doctrines  which  pervade  society  throughout  Germany. 
Had  reform  been  suffered  to  proceed  in  that  country,  in  a  peaceful 
beneficent  way,  there  would  have  been  no  danger  of  revolutions, 
because  men  always  prefer  obtaining  their  ends  with  safety  to  running 
extreme  risks  in  their  attainment  The  German  princes  would  not 
tolerate  rational  theories  of  freedom,  and  will  therefore  have  to  combat 
against  other  theories,  which  they  may  not  succeed  in  suppressing.  The 
members  of  the  new  school  of  politics,  whose  minds  are  sharpened  as 
well  as  exasperated  by  the  persecutions  to  which  they  are  exposed,  now 
desire  chiefly  to  pursue  a  destructive  course,  which  they  call' clearing 
away  the  rubbish  from  the  spot  on  which  they  hereafter  intend,  or  at 
least  hope,  to  erect  a  durable  edifice.  All  sorts  of  doctrines,  therefore, 
whether  true  or  erroneous,  salutary  or  mischievous,  are  put  into  circula- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  the  system  against  which  they 
are  waging  war.  Exactness  of  thought  is  not  their  aim.  It  is  enough 
for  them  that  the  notions  they  put  forward  are  distasteful  to  their  per- 
secutors, who  will  accordingly  have  to  contend  not  against  reasoning 
antagonists,  who  would  eschew  hopeless  undertakings,  but  against  men 
blinded  and  rendered  reckless  by  despair,  to  whom  life  and  death  have 
become  indifferent,  and  who  expect  no  other  satisfaction  in  this  world 
than  that  of  dragging  down  along  with  them  their  enemies  to  per- 
dition. 

In  spite  of  these  fearful  symptoms  of  social  disorganisation,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  there  is  yet  time  to  ward  off  a  general  revolution  over 
the  whole  continent  by  giving  constitutions  to  the  different  populations. 
Nor  will  it  be  at  all  necessary  to  make  those  constitutions  ultra-liberal, 
because  each  people,  being  in  a  different  stage  of  civilisation,  would 
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readily  comprehend  the  necessity  of  adapting  its  institutions  to  its  con- 
dition. Libel  mankind  how  we  please,  the  fact  is  still  certain,  that  they 
are  not  destitute  of  common-sense,  to  which  we  can  appeal  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  In  Germany,  for  example,  where  men's  minds  are  naturally 
sluggish,  they  would  rather  put  up  with  a  small  allowance  of  liberty  than 
run  the  chances  of  a  civil  war.  The  same  thine  precisely  is  true  of  Italy, 
where  the  popular  effervescence  would  immediately  subside,  supposing 
the  country  to  be  put  in  possession  of  moderately  free  government.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  state  of  things  in  France ;  where  a 
population  infinitely  better  instructed  than  the  Germans,  and  still  more 
excitable  than  the  Italians,  hasbeen  soothed  into  perfect  tranquillity  by  the 
mere  name  of  a  republic;  for  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  it 
has  nothing  more.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  disturb  the  peace  of  France 
unless  by  indulging  too  much  the  passions  of  the  reactionists.  This  it 
is  that,  all  along,  kept  the  capital  in  fear  of  an  insurrection.  The  re- 
publicans imagining  their  work  to  be  done,  were  about  quickly  to  retire 
from  the  political  arena  that  they  might  apply  themselves  to  the  proces- 
ses of  industry  and  commerce,  which,  after  all,  are  the  objects  for  which 
men  desire  freedom.  But  the  reactionists  would  not  suffer  this.  Not 
perceiving  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  re- 
trogression In  politics,  they  have  all  along  been  seeking  to  revive  the  in- 
stitutions and  sympathies  of  the  past,  to  bring  back  exiled  princes,  to 
reconstruct  shattered  thrones,  and  to  re-implant  in  the  public  mind  a 
political  faith  which  had  naturally  died  out. 

What  deceived  them  was  this ;  that  you  may — as  history  proves — re- 
store exiled  princes,  and  set  up  again  fallen  dynasties,  which  was,  they 
supposed,  all  that  was  to  be  accomplished.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that 
when  a  creed,  religious  or  political,  has  been  once  thoroughly  exiled 
from  the  public  mind,  you  cannot  set  that  up  again.  Superstitions 
when  they  die,  die  for  ever ;  we  mean  under  the  forms  by  which  they 
have  been  known  to  us :  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  po- 
litical spirit  migrates  or  not,  provided  it  can  never  settle  again  in  a 
body  of  the  same  shape. 

Louis  Napoleon,  who,  with  the  name  of  a  prince,  cherishes  more  than 
a  prince's  weakness,  has  fallen  into  a  fatal  error  in  the  attempt  at  erect- 
ing a  throne  for  himself.  Hearing  what  we  also  have  often  heard,  that 
the  French  people  are  not  democratic,  he  considered  it  safe  to  act  upon 
this  persuasion,  and  did  so  in  the  affair  of  Rome.  Reckoning  upon  be- 
coming Emperor  one  day,  he  wished  to  preserve  a  Pope  to  consecrate 
him ;  and  therefore  extirpated  the  Roman  republic,  in  order  to  re-es- 
tablish the  despotism  after  which  he  intended  to  model  his  own,  as  well 
as  to  acquire  from  it  the  aid  which  superstition  is  always  ready  to  lend 
to  tyranny.  A  Roman  Catholic  poet  expresses  this  truth  with  much 
clearness  and  vigour 

"  Who  first  taught  souls  enslaved,  and  realms  undone, 
The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one  ? 
'Twaa  superstition  lent  the  tyrant  aid, 
And  gods,  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made.1' 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  republic  unmasked  the  President  and 
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if  he  ever  bad  any  chance  of  making  himself  Emperor,  destroyed  it  ut- 
terly. He  has  ever  since  been  waning  in  popularity,  until  even  the 
very  peasantry  have  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a  scheming  adventurer. 
In  the  National  Assembly  he  numbers  as  many  enemies  as  there  are 
honest  men.  What  reaches  this  country  through  Newspaper  corres- 
pondents scarcely  deserves  to  be  noticed  at  all,  smoe  the  fabricators  of 
such  intelligence  commonly  receive  their  inspiration  in  an  obvious  way, 
from  the  Erysee  Bourbon.  Occasionally  we  observe  sympathy  expressed 
with  the  elder  branch  of  pretenders,  who  naturally  command  the  sym- 
pathies of  Popish  correspondents.  Sometimes  we  are  told  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  country  in  favour  of  Orleanists ;  when  it  is  every 
day  asserted  that  the  republic  has  no  partisans  any  where.  How  then 
does  it  subsist  ?  How  then  does  it  manage  to  command  votes  in  the 
Assembly  ?  How  does  it  defeat  Napoleonists,  Bourbonists,  Orleanists, 
not  only  one  after  another,  but  even  when  united  ? 
$  We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  false  and  malicious 
misrepresentations :  the  republican  constitution  of  France,  though  con- 
structed in  a  hurry,  is  based  on  sound  and  moderate  principles,  the  ob- 
servation of  which  will  suffice  for  its  gradual  reform,  for,  like  our  own, 
it  already  requires  amendment.  The  friends  of  this  constitution,  known 
here  among  us  by  various  names  and  phrases,  which  may  Be  made  to 
signify  anything,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who  utter  or  hear 
them,  are  men  of  patriotic  feelings,  a  little  too  enthusiastic  occa- 
sionally, but  always  plain  and  straightforward.  Our  journals  call  them 
Reds,  or  more  frequently  the  Mountain,  which  in  the  sninds  of  persons 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  old  revolution,  may  be 
apt  to  awaken  false  ideas.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Mountain  in  France 
is  the  Conservative  party,  because  it  desires  to  preserve  from  the  attacks 
of  dishonest  and  designing  men  the  form  of  government  adopted  with  the 
general  consent  of  the  nation.  From  having  been  long  an  aggressive 
party,  it  has  become  the  party  of  order.  Every  disturbance  of  public 
tranquillity  is  a  blow  aimed  at  it,  because  identifying  itself  with  the 
republic,  it  cannot  possibly  desire  the  occurrence  of  anything  whioh  may 
peril  its  existence. 

The  truth  of  what  we  say  must  be  obvious  to  all  reflecting  men, 
though  it  may  be  startling  to  many  to  hear  the  Mountain  denominated 
the  Conservative  party.  The  revolutionists  now  in  France  ace  the 
partisans  of  Henri  Cinq,  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Orleans  family.  It  is 
they  who  desire  to  overthrow  and  introduce  confusion  and  anarchy. 
The  Mountain,  though  sensible  of  the  existence  of  many  abuses,  is 
content  with  having  achieved  the  republic,  imperfect  as  it  is,  and  has 
now  no  other  object  than  that  of  strengthening  it  and  rendering  it 
agreeable  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  For  this  purpose  it  seeks 
to  convert  it  into  a  cause  of  universal  prosperity,  which  must  inevitably 
be  injured  by  the  renewal  of  political  struggles,  which  diminish  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  institutions  and  restrain  them  from 
applying  their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  private  interests. 

It  is  a  sad  confession  to  make,  but  we  must  confess  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  France,  are  not  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  inter- 
nal peace.  They  have  not  yet  been  reconciled  to  the  republic  Con- 
•ultuig  the  traditions  of  their  order,  they  are  reminded  that  under  the 
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old  monarchy,  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  almost 
exhaustless  abundance ;  and  they  easily  persuade  themselves  that  by 
creating  a  similar  form  of  government,  they  might  once  more  become 
as  opulent  and  powerful  as  ever.  No  doubt  the  clergy  often  enrich 
themselves  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  tyranny,  of  which  they 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  appendage.  But  as  society  pro- 
gresses, even  ecclesiastical  bodies  must  submit  to  undergo  modification ; 
and  this,  if  they  could  but  see  it,  is  not  an  age  in  which  the  clergy  are 
to  be  permitted  to  increase  their  possessions.  As  knowledge  advances 
the  influence  of  the  church  diminishes ;  because  its  functions  are  more 
and  more  confined  within  their  legitimate  limits.  When  the  ministers 
of  religion  come  to  understand  their  own  duties,  they  will  find  that 
they  consist  in  administering  sound  instruction  to  the  people,  and  in 
upholding  them  wherever  that  may  be  possible,  against  the  pretensions 
of  despotism  ;  not  as  politicians,  but  as  private  counsellors  and  advisers ; 
not  as  factious  leaders,  but  as  simple  preachers  of  truth. 

At  present  the  allegiance  of  the  clergy  in  France  is  very  much 
divided,  some,  out  of  gratitude  for  Louis  Napoleon's  restoration  of  the 
papacy,  being  imperialists;  while  others,  taking  their  leanings  from 
the  past,  are  either  legitimists  or  Orleanists.  It  is  even  said,  but  for 
this  we  will  not  vouch,  that  there  are  some  sufficiently  honest,  to  be 
attached  to  the  republic,  which  maintains  and  preserves  them.  Grati- 
tude is  not  a  sacerdotal  virtue,  but  still  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a 
few  good  men  may  be  found  in  France — we  mean  of  the  clerical  order, 
attached  to  freedom  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  they  profess  to  teach. 

There  is  a  party  in  France  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  adopt 
some  new  designation ;  though  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  act  of  greater 
courage  to  live  down  calumny,  and  by  the  display  of  every  social  virtue 
at  length  to  compel  the  world  to  do  it  justice.  This  is  that  section  of 
the  democratic  party,  which  because  it  looks  for  the  regeneration  of 
society  from  the  principle  of  association,  has  received  the  name  of 
Socialists.  At  first  numerous  crude  theories  got  possession  of  the  mind 
of  this  party,  which  being  earnest  and  sincere,  was  rather  forward  than 
otherwise  in  giving  utterance  to  its  hasty  impressions.  It  is  now  be- 
coming wiser.  It  has  made  the  discovery  that  though  society  may 
from  time  to  time  modify  itself,  adopt  new  principles,  aim  at  different 
results,  and  seek  to  obtain  them  by  various  means ;  it  is  impossible  for 
a  set  of  individuals  arbitrarily  to  produce  any  great  changes  in  the  social 
system  of  a  country.  Reformers  must  consent  to  work  with  the  instru- 
ments supplied  them  by  nature,  by  reasoning,  by  persuasion,  by  the 
exposition  of  truth,  by  setting  a  good  example,  by  bringing  private 
virtue  to  bear  on  public  transactions. 

Imagination  is  beginning  to  take  this  theory  under  its  patronage, 
and  to  depict  in  glowing  colours  the  happiness  of  mankind,  when  the 
new  form  of  the  millenium  shall  realize  itself  among  us.  Poets  it  is 
true  are  not  logicians  in  form,  but  they  nevertheless  have  a  logic  of 
their  own ;  and  one  of  the  race  evidently  inspired  by  the  infant  theory, 
thus  depicts  the  state  of  Europe  under  the  sway  of  the  rising  opinions* 
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"  I  see  the  sunless  earth  lit  op  with  rays 
From  the  soil-crowned  heads  of  million  things 
That  tread  its  light  aspiringly,  as  if 
Each  were  a  king,  and  every  spot  a  throne ; 
While  for  the  unsympathizing  stars,  bright  eyes 
Flash  from  the  nearer  heav'n  of  woman  s  face. 
Modesty,  like  a  luminous  garment,  hangs 
On  their  free  limbs,  and  o'er  their  ample  minds 
Is  spread  no  force  but  a  compelling  kindness. 
Where  common  right  is  born  of  common  hearts, 
To  have  is  but  to  wish,  and  they  who  boast 
Love  for  a  law,  and  conscience  ibr  a  queen, 
Rule  each  o'er  all,  and  friendly  counsel  fills 
The  place  of  pow'r — nor  arc  the  reasoning  mind 
And  the  uncoveting  heart  pass'd  by,  while  steps 
Above  them  in  ungraced  pre-eminence 
Some  witless  owner  of  heraldic  blood 

And  now  I  view  cast  down  from  his  old  throne 
The  unholy  god  of  gold  ;  upon  his  neck 
Poverty  that  lacks  nothing  plants  its  foot, 
And  raising  its  clear  forehead  from  the  earth, 
Looks  in  the  world's  broad  face  without  a  blush. 

See — there  too — a  strange  scene,  which  dreaming  pens 
Have  fabled  in  anticipated  truth : 
A  hungry  lion,  roaming  o'er  the  plain, 
Confronts  a  man  unarm'd.  and  sliuks  away 
Trembling  before  the  empire  of  his  brow. 
Onward  he  walks  in  moral  majesty, 
No  outward  terror  shakes  him,  no  pale  omen 
Flits  o'er  his  path — fear  lays  not  its  cold  hand 
On  one  who  sees  no  spectre  but  a  lie ! 
Divinest  lightning  kindles  sacrifice 
Uoseen  on  the  heart's  altar;  each  free  mind 
Bends  to  its  God  untaught,  nor  scans  the  posture 
In  wbich  its  fellow  bows  to  the  omnipotent. 

No  shepherd  of  man's  soul,  behind  the  mask 
Of  self-rejecting  faith,  conceals  a  face 
Whose  smiles  are  wreath'd  to  order  by  the  state — 
Most  hideous  contradiction,  when  Heaven's  steward, 
Grasping  a  ponderous  purse,  in  earthly  payment 
Of  his  subservient  voice,  points  th'  empty  hand 
To  the  pure  sky,  and  schools  his  erring  brother 
How  to  make  friends  with  God.   The  lowly  cottage 
Becomes  a  palace  of  the  kingly  soul ; 
And  the  strong  faith  that  ties  two  hearts  in  one, 
Refining  passion  into  feeling,  spreads 
Its  vital  links  around,  and  binds  together 
Man  with  his  Maker  and  his  fellow-man. 
He  sees  the  marble  pillars  of  his  house 
Rise  in  his  lordly  offspring ;  while  the  eyes 
Which  he  loves  best,  beam  all  Golconda  on  him. 
No  fear  of  want  e'er  creeps  beneath  his  door 
To  shake  the  nerves  of  pleasure — the  rich  soil, 
And  fattening  sky  pour  out  their  wealth,  rejoicing 
In  re-allegiance  to  their  ancient  king.* 

Lelio,  a  vision  of  reality;  Hcrvor,  and  other  poems.  By  Patrick  Bcott 
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As  we  have  already  hinted,  Italy  appears  to  be  on  the  ere  of  a  new 
insurrection,  which  will  probably  extend  from  the  Faro  of  Messina  to 
the  Alps.  We  every  day  hear  a  similar  prophecy  uttered  respecting 
France.  But  as  the  apparatus  is  possessed  in  that  country  for  effecting 
all  changes  necessary,  whether  in  laws  or  in  administrations,  we  trust 
that  these  prophecies  will  prove  false  ones.  The  taking  up  of  arms 
should  be  a  nation's  last  resource,  and  as  France  has  still  many  others 
to  resort  to,  it  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  human  life,  and  a  wilful 
postponement  of  the  possession  of  freedom ;  unless,  indeed,  as  may  well 
happen,  the  act  of  strife  should  be  begun  by  the  persons  who  style 
themselves  the  men  of  order.  In  that  case  the  Conservative  party,  as 
we  must  denominate  the  Mountain,  will  have  no  choice  but  to  descend 
once  more  into  the  streets,  and  fight  for  liberty  as  they  fought  before. 
But  who  does  not  recognise  in  this  necessity,  should  it  really  take  place, 
a  clumsy  contrivance  for  the  establishment  of  freedom  ?  In  constitu- 
tional countries,  whether  republican  or  not,  the  battle  should  be  fought 
with  reason  and  argument  Where  freedom  of  speech  exists,  there  is 
and  can  be  no  justification  for  the  employment  of  arms.  If  you  can 
convince  your  neighbour,  convince  him,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  kill  him,  or  that  he  should  kill  you.  It  is  only  where  the  basis 
of  all  political  rights  is  ignored,  that  resort  to  force  becomes  a  duty. 
Owing  to  the  practical  tyranny  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  party,  who 
act  in  direct  defiance  of  the  constitution,  the  French  people  do  not 
enjoy  at  present  complete  liberty  either  of  speech  or  writing.  But  the 
principle  is  acknowledged  by  the  laws,  the  temporary  invasion  of  which 
must  be  regarded  as  an  accident. 

In  many  respects,  the  condition  of  France  is  anomalous.  It  possesses 
two  sorts  of  exiled  princes,  inimical  to  the  republic,  and  each  possessing 
in  the  country  and  even  in  the  National  Assembly,  a  number  of  parti- 
sans. The  terrors  of  a  restoration  constantly  suspended  over  the 
nation,  and  efforts  are  daily  made  to  afflict  it  with  this  worst  of  all 
scourges.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  new  species  of  ostracism  by 
which  the  princes  of  the  Houses  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  are  condemned 
to  travel  may  be  thought  by  many  unjust.  But  in  this  world,  nothing 
is  left  us  but  a  choice  between  two  evils  ;  and  no  sensible  man  can  deny 
that  it  is  better  for  two  or  three  individuals  to  be  excluded  from  France, 
however  great  hardship  it  may  be  to  them,  than  that  thirty-five  millions 
of  people  should  be  disturbed  by  civil  war.  Still,  we  observe  a  number  of 
active  incendiaries,  who  desire  to  bring  back  the  exiles,  dwelling  on  the 
common-place  by  which  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar  are  wrought  up  in 
such  cases.  When  the  subject  was  debated  the  other  day  in  the 
assembly,  M.  Dufraisse,  one  of  the  Conservatives  of  the  Mountain,  drew 
a  startling  picture  of  what  France  had  undergone  in  conquering  its 
liberty  from  the  Bourbons,  in  the  hope  of  deterring  men  from  entering 
once  more  upon  such  scenes.  M.  Berien,  and  the  other  legitimists, 
assailed  the  Mountain  with  their  usual  accusations  and  calumnies, 
which  have  since  been  repeated  out  of  doors.  Nothing,  however,  can 
do  away  with  the  fact,  that  the  Mountain  is  a  Conservative  party  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order,  in  the  peaceful  administration  of 
the  laws,  in  the  exact  observation  of  equity,  and  of  the  strictest  possible 
economy. 
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As  Englishmen,  moreover,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  indifibrence 
to  us  that  the  Conservative  Mountain  considers  that  a  lasting  peace  with 
Great  Britain  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  France.  Every  principle 
by  which  that  party  is  actuated  is  inimical  to  war,  to  conquest,  and  ag- 
gression, and  favourable  to  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce. 
The  mountain,  indeed,  is  made  up  of  men  of  industry,  who  have  every- 
thing to  gain  by  the  preservation  of  public  tranquility,  everything  to 
lose  from  anarchy  and  confusion.  Their  utmost  exertions,  therefore, 
will  certainly  be  used  to  give  perpetuity  to  the  constitution,  which  like 
prudent  and  moderate  men  they  wish  to  see  improved  gradually,  as 
time  and  opportunity  may  serve.  In  the  interest  of  their  principles, 
moreover,  they  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  French  Re- 
public should  not  be  regarded  as  a  fire-brand,  which  would  very  much 
diminish  its  influence  for  good  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Give  it  twenty 
years'  duration,  let  it  employ  that  period  in  developing  its  internal  re- 
sources, in  augmenting  its  social  energies,  in  diffusing  knowledge  and 
enlightenment,  and  the  existence  of  a  despotic  throne  will  scarcely  be 
possible  in  Christendom.  It  is  by  achieving  prosperity  for  herself,  that 
France  should  desire  to  perform  the  part  of  a  propagandist.  The  knot 
of  German  sovereigns,  great  and  small,  know  this,  and,  therefore,  are 
above  all  things  anxious  to  put  out  the  light  of  freedom  in  France, 
which  being  held  up  sufficiently  high,  may  throw  its  gleams  across  the 
Rhine,  and  excite  the  heavy  Teutons  to  follow  its  example. 

The  Magyars,  as  well  as  the  Italians,  feel  that  the  sword  has  still 
something  to  do  before  they  can  venture  to  sit  down,  and  wait  for  the 
certain  but  slow  progress  of  reform.  They  stand,  as  yet,  without  the 
gates  of  freedom,  and  must  force  their  way  in  before  they  can  pretend 
to  be  pacific.  The  French  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  are  their 
own  masters ;  but  the  Italians  and  Magyars  are  the  slaves  of  Austria, 
and  must  shake  her  yoke  from  their  necks,  before  they  can  be  tranquil 
without  dishonour.  Till  then,  they  must  toil  in  secret  societies,  must 
submit  to  practice  all  kinds  of  mummeries,  which  ever  serve  to  disguise 
their  real  designs,  must  correspond  with  foreigners,  and  invoke  and  ac- 
cept their  aid.  Their  condition  is  unnatural,  they  have  no  country  or 
institutions  of  their  own,  a  despot  interferes  with  every  act  of  their 
lives,  with  their  utterance  of  opinion,  with  their  thoughts,  with  the 
exercise  of  their  affections,  and  they  must  escape  from  their  thraldom 
at  all  hazards. 

One  power  remains  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  because  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  or  exit  of  knowledge  across  the  borders  : 
we  of  course  mean  Russia,  which,  though  European  in  name,  is  Asiatic 
in  character.  Has  the  revolutionary  principle  got  any  footing  there  ? 
It  has  been  rumoured  that  the  Martinists,  numerous  and  influential  in 
France  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  have  found  their  way  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  where  they  are  labouring  at  the  subversion  of 
autocracy.  At  all  events,  we  know  that  conspiracies  exist  in  both  the 
capitals  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  at  Warsaw,  and  that  the  object  of  them 
is  to  change  entirely  the  form  of  government  from  a  despotism  to  an  aris- 
Jwracy— which  would  be  a  mighty  revolution  in  that  part  of  Christen- 
dom. ^  The  fanatical  partisans  of  democracy  may  exclaim  against  this 
assertion ;  but  we  repeat  it.    Democracy  would  be  an  impossibility  in 
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Russia,  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries.  It  is  the  ultimate  condition 
of  a  people  sufficiently  civilised  and  enlightened  to  comprehend  its  own 
true  interests,  and  to  pursue  them  with  moderation  and  forbearance. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  results  that  we  may  look  for  the  greatest 
possible  changes  in  the  governments  and  affairs  of  Europe ;  that  the 
calm  we  are  witnessing  at  present  is  only  a  lull  in  the  revolutionary 
tempest,  that  the  warlike  populations  will  rise  again  in  arms,  and,  point- 
ing to  Great  Britain  and  France,  will  insist  on  having  a  constitution 
on  the  one  model  or  the  other.  This  view  is  the  most  con  solitary 
prospect  that  we  could  possibly  witness,  since  every  community  which 
shall  be  thus  regenerated  will  be  our  ally  against  whatever  despotism 
may  remain.  Congeniality  of  principles  and  opinions  begets  friendships 
among  states  as  well  as  among  individuals.  Thus  we  see  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria always  combining  to  produce  one  common  result,  the  mutual  enslave- 
ment of  each  others'  subjects.  It  is  not  considered  safe  where  such  objects 
are  aimed  at  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  constitutional  country  like  Great  Britain. 


freedom,  it  turns  naturally  towards  this  country  to  ask  for  countenance 
and  support.  Ard  should  all  Europe  be  revolutionized — that  is  to  say, 
should  every  community  it  contains  become  possessed  of  a  constitution, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our  interest  would  be  promoted  by  the  fact. 
This,  of  course,  should  not  induce  us  to  urge  men  into  a  premature  asser- 
tion of  their  rights,  but  should  certainly  teach  us  to  look  with  a  friendly 
eye  on  all  popular  struggles.  The  time  is  come  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  race,  and  Europe  will  set  the  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  England  sets  the  example  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Our  great 
revolution  or  1640  disturbed  the  foundation  of  monarchy  through- 
out the  world,  and  awakened  the  wish  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment. We  have  now  innumerable  disciples,  some  falling  short,  and 
others  going  beyond  us  in  the  boldness  of  their  theories.  But  we  may 
safely  sympathize  with  all,  because  a  nation  can  never  have  any  other 
object  in  view  than  its  own  good.  And  the  contest,  wherever  it  is 
carried  on,  is  national,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
people  are  asking  for  their  own  rights,  not  for  license,  not  for  anar- 
chy, which  would  be  destructive  to  them.  Europe  has  become  enlight- 
ened, and  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  enlightenment  is  dissatisfaction  with 
bad  governments.  The  best  fruits  will  be  the  establishment  of  good 
ones. 
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Under  the  modest  but  significant  title  of  "  The  British  Officer  "  a 
work  has  been  recently  produced  of  such  obvious  utility  that  it  is  quite 
a  marvel  that  no  one  ever  took  the  trouble  of  preparing  it  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  subjects  of  vexation  which  ren- 
der rugged  the  path  of  the  British  Military  Officer,  that  he  is  expected 
to  be  familiar  with  a  multitude  of  works  treating  of  professional  mat- 
ters in  a  dry  and  technical  form.  The  previous  education  of  most 
officers,  unlike  the  preparation  of  the  student  at  law,  disqualifies  them 
in  some  degree  for  studies  and  investigations  almost  as  repulsive— and 
in  many  respects  (practically)  as  obsolete — as  the  statutes  at  large.  Most 
conducive,  therefore,  to  their  ease  and  convenience,  and  the  rapid  at- 
tainment of  professional  knowledge,  is  a  work  which  presents  the 
essence  of  all  requisite  information  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive  form, 
leaving  nothing  of  interest  untouched,  and  yet  touching  all  as  lightly 
as  might  consist  with  accuracy  and  completeness. 

Such  a  work  is  now  before  us  in  the  volume  entitled  "  The  British 
Officer."  It  is  a  clever  and  well  arranged  digest  of  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations, the  Articles  of  War,  the  innumerable  Warrants,  Circular  Memo- 
randa, Estimates,  &c  which  relate  to  Staff  and  Regimental  Officers ;  it 
presents  lists  of  all  the  regiments  in  Her  Majesty's  and  the  East  India 
Company's  Services ;  the  rules  of  the  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay 
Military  and  Medical  Funds  ;  the  rules  for  admission  to  the  colleges  of 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Addiscombe  ;  descriptions  of  all  the  military 
hospitals  and  the  various  corps  subsidiary  to  and  connected  with  the 
army — such  as  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham,  the  Gentlemen  at  Arms, 
Militia,  Yeomanry,  Artillery  Company,  Military  Knights  of  Windsor, 
&c.  &c,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  those  accessories  and  retire- 
ments. In  point  of  fact,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted  that  it  is 
really  of  moment  to  an  officer  to  be  acquainted  with.  Many  an  adju- 
tant will  rejoice  to  possess  a  vade  mecum  which  supersedes  the 
manifold  and  cumbrous  volumes  of  the  orderly  room — and  every  officer 
will  hail  with  pleasure  the  discovery  of  so  short  a  cut  to  the  freeaing 
regions  of  military  literature. 

The  compiler  of  "  The  British  Officer"  is  Mr.  Stocqueler,  a  gentle- 
man whose  connection  with  our  military  periodical  literature  and 
whose  works  on  British  India  have  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  our 
professional  readers,  and  earned  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  literary 
circles.  After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  present  labours,  or  to  thank  him 
in  the  name  of  the  officers  of  the  army  for  the  very  interesting  service 
he  has  rendered  them.  We  trust  and  believe  that  the  work  mil  have 
a  large  sale,  and  become  the  standard  of  reference  among  those  for 
whose  peculiar  benefit  it  is  designed. 

*  The  British  Officer,  his  duties,  privileges,  pay  and  allowances,  pensions,  &c.  &c 
By  J.  H.  Stocquelor.   Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SOLDIER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

It  may  not  be  either  unprofitable  or  uninteresting  to  the  military 
man  to  learn  something  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  soldier  in 
the .  Australian  colonies.  The  several  dependencies  which  are  there 
nominally  garrisoned  by  troops  of  the  line  are  New  South  Wales,  Port 
Philip,  recently  separated  and  erected  into  the  province  of  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  with  Norfolk 
Island,  and  New  Zealand.  Regiments  destined  for  this  command  have 
for  the  most  part  embarked  in  detachments  as  guards  over  convicts. 
This  is  not  a  very  encouraging  commencement  to  make,  but  it  will  be 
shewn  that  the  antecedents  are  only  a  fit  introduction  for  what  is  to 
follow.  On  landing  in  the  colony,  the  lot  of  the  military  is  to  be  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  often  in  almost  uninhabited  dis- 
tricts, or  at  penal  settlements ;  leading  an  idle  and  monotonous  life ; 
surrounded  everywhere  by  a  depraved  felon  population,  and  thrown 
amongst  the  worst  associates.  Soldiers  thus  acquire  a  distaste  for  their 
profession,  whilst  the  temptation  of  high  wages  in  civil  employment 
offers  a  further  inducement  to  seek  for  discharge,  to  serve  unwillingly 
until  they  obtain  it,  or  to  forestall  the  indulgence  by  desertion. 

The  very  commencement  of  a  soldier's  tour  of  service  in  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  is  an  initiation  into  bad  company.  Instead  of  thinking 
better  of  himself  by  contrasting  his  position  with  that  of  the  convicts 
whom  he  is  guarding,  he  becomes  familiarized  with  the  felonry  of  his 
country,  by  sight,  if  not  further.  He  sees  in  them  only  some  of  his 
fellows  supposed  to  be  expiating  their  crimes,  who  are  in  some  respects 
better  cared  for  than  himself.  Any  repugnance  or  horror  which  the 
soldier,  in  common  with  others,  may  have  felt  in  the  abstract  for  the 
convicted  transgressors  of  the  law,  soon  wears  out,  or  is  mitigated  by 
personal  observation  and  actual  contact.  This  inevitable  and  mischie- 
vous companionship  would  seem  calculated  to  strengthen  the  assertion 
so  insidiously  promulgated  by  the  allies  of  his  sable  majesty,  that  the 
devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted.  Certain  it  is  that  evil  results 
from  the  habitual  contemplation  of  that  which  ought  to  be,  and  is  at 
first,  repulsive  in  its  very  nature.  Too  frequently  does  it  happen  that 
we  learn  rather  to  pity  those  suffering  for  their  crimes,  than  to  abhor 
the  practices  which  have  involved  them  in  merited  punishment. 

I<et  us  briefly  follow  the  career  of  the  soldier  on  his  arrival.  If  he 
land  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  it  may  be  his  better  fortune  to  remain 
for  a  short  time  in  Hobart  Town,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is 
dispatched  into  the  wilds  of  Tasraan's  Peninsula,  or  be  scattered  in  the 
scarcely  more  settled  villages  on  the  main  road  between  Launceston  and 
Hobart  Town,  or  he  will  be  embarked  for  Norfolk  Island.  .  In  each  and 
every  case  his  duty  is  to  guard  convicts,  ("  prisoners  of  the  crown"  is 
their  official  designation,  and  any  other  is  deemed  offensive)  to  see  his 
fellows  working,  or  I  should  rather  say  idling,  in  chains,  eating  three 
good  meals  a  day  and  smoking  a  ration  of  tobacco  at  the  expense  of  a 
grateful  country.  Go  where  he  will,  there  is  the  same  detestable  class* 
If  he  move  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  comrades'  society,  he  has  only  to 
choose  amidst  that  questionable  body  which  the  ingenuity  of  system 
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mongers  and  official  scribes  has  sought  to  mystify  by  the  almost 
unintelligible  distinctions  of  exiles,  conditionally  pardoned,  tickets 
of  leave,  pass-holders,  probationers,  crime  class  and  chain  gang 
— a  goodly  catalogue  to  choose  from,  for  a  man  fastidious  in  his  com- 
pany. 

Suppose  the  soldier  next  to  visit  Sydney.  Here  the  leaven  of  eon- 
victism  is  still  working.  He  is  either  detached  to  Cockatoo  fsUtui  to 
lueep  watch  and  ward  over  a  selection  of  doubly  convicted  felons,  or  he 
goes  eighty  miles  into  the  interior  to  a  "  stockade/'  where  a  chain  gang 
is  worked  on  the  roods  under  his  surveillance ;  or  perchance  he  remains 
in  Sydney  to  be  jostled  in  public  houses  by  the  "  time  expired"  and 
"conditionally  pardoned/'  who  furnish  a  pleasant  sprinkling  of  the 
population. 

We  have  shewn  that  on  the  score  of  regard  for  his  comfort,  the  sol- 
dier has  not  much  to  reconcile  him  to  all  this ;  that  in  a  climate  where 
the  mercury  ranges  in  summer  at  107  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  he  has 
none  of  the  indulgence  or  consideration  shewn  him  in  the  matter  of 
relief  from  exposure,  suitable  dress,  or  additional  pay,  which  in  tropical 
climates  mitigate  the  pressure  of  duty.  He  sees  in  short  that  by  virtue 
of  his  position  as  a  soldier  he  is  harder  worked  and  worse  paid  than  any 
class  in  the  colony,  and  naturally  enough  he  wishes  to  relieve  himself 
from  it.  The  steady  industrious  roan  is  correct  in  his  conclusion  ;  the 
drunken  and  dissipated  would  do  wisely  to  stick  to  the  army  so  long  as 
he  will  be  tolerated  in  it,  for  in  no  other  walk  in  life  can  men  of  that 
stamp,  even  in  Australia,  rise  every  morning  to  the  certainty  of  food, 
shelter,  and  daily  pay. 

It  is  to  young  men  who  have  a  trade  that  the  greatest  inducements 
present  themselves  to  quit  the  service,  and  settle  in  Australia.  Me- 
chanics and  handicraftsmen  being  tolerably  certain  of  employment 
witli  liberal  wages,  have  the  prospect  of  realising  something  for  the 
future,  but  I  doubt  the  prudence  of  a  mere  labourer  giving  up  certain 
pay  and  prospective  pension,  trifling  as  that  may  be,  for  any  con- 
tingency in  these  colonies.  Old  soldiers  especially  have  contracted 
habits  which  too  often  militate  against  success  when  thrown  on  their 
own  resources.  They  are  too  much  the  creatures  of  habit,  too  depen- 
dant on  others  to  think  for  them  ;  they  may  be  steady  and  trustworthy, 
but  they  will  rarely  prove  either  hardworking  or  enterprising ;  thus 
though  by  employment  in  the  police  or  as  domestic  servants,  they  may 
earn  a  livelihood  whilst  health  and  strength  remain,  they  will  nerer 
make  any  provision  for  old  ngc.  With  all  this,  the  applicants  for  dis- 
charge, both  young  and  old  soldiers,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  shewing  that  it  h  for  the  interest  cf  the 
government  to  accede  to  all  such  requests. 

If  the  ordeal  to  which  soldiers  are  subjected  in  these  colonies  be  not 
calculated  ta  improve  them  either  morally  or  physically,  viewing  their 
case  individually,  it  is  equally  certain  that  as  a  military  body  they 
suffer  deterioration  .—that  the  discipline  of  regiments  must  be  im- 
paired by  the  conditions  of  »ervice  in  Australia.  Nothing  can  be  more 
prejudicial  to  the  well-being  and  discipline  of  a  regiment  than  to  be 
broken  up  into  numerous  detachments ;  —  for  single  companies,  and  even 
non-commissioned  officers'  parties  to  be  for  months  and  years  absent  from 
Head  Quarters. 
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Instead  of  <me  head  of  the  body  corporate,  there  are  as  many  chiefs 
as  there  are  detachments ;  the  component  parts  ceased  to  be  moved  and 
actuated  by  one  will  and  one  spirit ; — no  uniformity  of  system  can  be 
preserved the  character  and  conduct  of  each  individual  can  only  be 
imperfectly  known  and  partially  appreciated  by  the  Commander.  I  pass 
over  the  serious,  but  more  easily  remedied  evil  of  the  withdrawal  for 
a  lengthened  period  of  so  large  a  majority  of  the  regiment  from  Head 
Quarter  duties,  and  the  impediment  to  battalion  drill,  which  to  the  one 
party  amounts  to  a  total  cessation,  whilst  for  the  other  it  exists  in  only 
a  mutilated  form. 

We  have  seen  one  regiment  in  Australia  detaching  two  companies 
which  remain  absent  for  five  years.  In  others,  large  bodies  are  absent 
for  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  without  a  possibility  of  their  being 
inspected  or  visited  by  the  Commander  of  the  regiment.  A  battalion 
during  a  period  of  four  years  furnished  as  many  as  fifteen  detachments 
simultaneously  (many  of  them  sergeants'  parties  in  remote  localities), 
and  rarely  less  than  twelve,  leaving  on  an  average  some  three  hundred 
men  at  Head  Quarters.  Nor  is  the  Commanding  Officer  here  required 
or  expected  to  visit  these  detachments :  in  many  cases,  the  distance  and 
locality  involving  a  sea  voyage  would  not  permit  of  it.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  state  of  things  continues  for  six  years,  and  may, 
under  recent  arrangements,  be  prolonged  for  nearly  double  that  period, 
it  will  be  confessed  that  service  in  Australia  is  not  favorable  to  the 
preservation  of  a  high  state  of  military  efficiency,  and  the  fact  may 
serve  to  reinforce  our  argument,  that  on  relieving  a  regiment  in  that 
command,  it  is  desirable  equally  for  the  men,  the  government,  and  the 
colony,  that  discharges  should  be  freely  granted,  and  even  inducements 
held  out  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  military  to  settle  in  the  colonies. 

During  the  past  year  the  force  in  the  Australian  command  has  been 
four  regiments,  say  about  3,500  men,  together  with  a  few  hundred  en- 
rolled pensioners  in  New  Zealand.  From  this  must  now  be  subtracted 
some  7.00  men,  the  amount  of  the  four  company  depots  of  three  regi- 
ments in  that  command,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  General  Order 
of  February  1 850,  are  to  be  separated  from  Head  Quarters  and  return 
home  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When  to  these  we  add  the 
numbers  furnished  by  the  Service  Companies  for  the  Mounted  Police 
in  New  South  Wales,  servants  to  Staff  Officers,  and  other  non-effec- 
tives, there  will  be  scarcely  2,500  men  left  disposable. 

Far  from  condemning  the  late  reduction  in  the  military  force  in 
'Australia,  we  cordially  approve  of  it,  and  think  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  further  diminution  may  be  safely  adopted.  There  are 
those,  I  am  aware,  who  will  stigmatise  such  a  conclusion  as  visionary 
and  absurd,  but  I  apprehend  that  they  are  not  those  who  can  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience,  answer  the  pertinent  question,  "  What 
services  are  the  troops  actually  rendering  in  the  Australian  colonies 
at  the  present  time,  and  to  what  useful  purpose  have  they  been  em- 
ployed there  for  some  years  back  ?" 

The  aborigines  have  entirely  disappeared  from  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  the  few  still  remaining  in  New  Holland  rarely  come  in  contact 
with  Europeans  The  only  demands,  therefore,  for  the  presence  of 
troops  in  this  command  are  to  hold  New  Zealand  against  the  natives, 
and  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  still  a  penal 
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colony,  where,  from  the  impolitic  digproportion  of  the  bond  to  the 
free,  it  is  imperative  to  retain  this  salutary  check  upon  the  convict 
population. 

The  present  reduced  force  may  meet  these  exigencies,  but  it  is  by 
adopting  a  different  distribution  of  it ; — abandoning  all  idea  of  a  nomi- 
nal occupation  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  concentrating  the 
troops  where  their  presence  is  most  likely  to  be  required.  With  this 
view  we  should  give  one  regiment  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  with  its  de- 
pendancy,  Norfolk  Island,  and  quarter  the  three  others  in  New  Zea- 
land, until  the  European  population  in  that  colony  be  materially  in- 
creased, and  better  able  on  an  emergency  to  cope  with  the  natives. 

If  Western  Australia  is  to  become  a  penal  colony,  it  will  in  time 
require  more  military  protection  than  can  be  afforded  by  a  few  enrolled 
pensioners— a  description  of  force  altogether  unfitted  for  the  arduous 
and  vigilant  duties  of  watching  convicts— as  on  the  other  hand  such 
permanent  employment  is  alien  to  the  purpose  contemplated  when 
originating  that  body.  But  the  claims  of  this  colony  for  a  garrison 
will  only  grow  up,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  the  requirements  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  will  cease. 

The  proposition  to  withdraw  all  the  regular  troops  from  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  is  not  to  be  met  with  the  ob- 
jection that  we  thus  abandon  these  colonies  to  the  danger  of  foreign 
aggression.  Such  a  charge  is  not  admissible,  since  it  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  the  garrisons  hitherto  maintained  there  were  adequate  to 
that  purpose,  or  calculated  on  any  such  view.  Could  new  South 
Wales,  with  six  hundred  infantry  and  not  a  single  artilleryman,  set  an 
enemy  at  defiance  ?  Were  Port  Philip  and  South  Australia  each  with 
a  company  of  foot  prepared  to  resist  invasion  ? 

Great  Britain  would  appear  to  have  adopted  the  idea,  whether  well 
or  ill-founded,  that  her  Australian  colonies,  either  from  their  insigni- 
ficance or  their  geographical  position,  are  assured  against  any  hostile 
attempt  from  abroad.  If  so,  or  in  any  case,  it  is  a  work  of  folly  and 
supererogation  to  maintain  a  large  staff  and  a  small  military  force  in 
those  colonies,  and  she  would  do  well  to  correct  the  error  as  early  as 
possible.  We  have  abundant  claims  on  our  infantry  of  the  line, — too 
many  to  admit  of  a  misappropriation  or  an  ill-judged  distribution  of 
them.  Let  us  rely  more  confidently  and  more  practically  upon  the 
principle  tacitly  recognized  by  the  presence  of  so  feeble  a  force,  and 
withdraw  these  useless. garrisons. 

By  the  concession  of  those  political  rights  which  are  due  to  the  colo- 
nists, and  which  it  costs  us  nothing  to  yield,  they  will  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  internal  security,  which  is  all  that  is  at  present  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  They  would  find  no  difficulty  in  organis- 
ing an  efficient  civic  and  rural  police :  even  a  militia,  if  necessary,  or 
local  corps.  The  elements  for  such  are  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
numerous  discharged  soldiers : — not  worn  out  and  time-expired  men,  or 
pensioners,  but  young  and  able  men  who  have  purchased  their  dis- 
charge to  remain  in  the  colony,  the  candidates  for  which  indulgence 
are  always  numerous  in  Australia.  Indeed,  on  the  relief  of  a  regiment 
in  this  command,  there  need,  under  judicious  arrangements,  be  little 
more  to  remove  from  the  colony  than  the  offioen  and  staff]  the  depfo 
at  mmie  serving  as  a  nucleus  on  which  to  recruit.  The  oolonial  govern. 
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merit  would  doubtless  bold  out  encouragement,  and  assist  in  a  scheme 
which  would  supply  a  body  of  settlers,  most  valuable  for  the  purposes 
we  have  above  alluded  to.  The  sum  saved  on  the  passage-money  of 
some  five  or  six  hundred  men  would  take  out  more  than  an  equal 
number  of  emigrants ;  and,  apart  from  economical  considerations,  there 
would  seem  to  be  an  absurdity  in  transferring  to  our  own  shores, 
already  cumbered  with  a  superabundant  population,  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  content  to  remain  in  a  colony  where  labour  is  in  de- 
mand, and  the  means  of  subsistence  easily  procurable. 

That  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  of  New  South  Wales 
has  been  in  contemplation  may  be  surmised,  not  only  from  the  recent 
order  by  which  the  depot  is  separated  from  the  service  companies  of  re- 

g'ments  in  that  command,  but  also  from  a  despatch  addressed  by  Earl 
rey  to  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  and  promulgated  last  year. 
Therein  he  notified  a  projected  reduction  of  the  military  force  in  the 
colony,  and  touches  upon  the  propriety  of  the  colonial  government 
making  some  provision  to  meet  such  a  contingency  by  an  addition  to 
the  Police,  or  by  organizing  a  local  force.  Instead  of  attending  to  this 
recommendation,  it  would  appear  from  recent  advices,  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  by  the  local  authorities  to  reduce  the  only  description  of 
rural  Police  now  existing  in  New  South  Wales:  I  allude  to  the 
Mounted  Police,  a  force  having  a  military  organization,  and  numbering 
only  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  These  are  selected  from  the 
regiments  serving  in  the  Australian  command,  who  are  temporarily 
transferred,  and  borne  on  the  strength  of  the  corps  in  garrison  at 
Sydney. 

The  force  is  divided  into  three  classes,  with  a  rate  of  pay  varying 
from  Is.  2d.  to  9d.  per  diem,  with  the  addition  of  a  mounted  police 
ration,  which  is  calculated  on  a  most  liberal  scale.  The  entire  expense 
of  their  force  is  of  course  defrayed  from  colonial  funds.  Head  Quarters 
are  at  Sydney,  with  three  detached  stations  in  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  one  at  Melbourne,  in  the  adjacent  colony  of  Vicioaa. 
The  principal  occupation  of  this  force  is  in  checking  cattle  stealing, 
which  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  colony.  The  officers  are 
selected  from  the  different  regiments  in  the  command,  and  consist  of  a 
commandant  of  the  rank  of  captain,  and  five  subalterns,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  the  detached  stations. 

The  allowances  of  the  commandant,  including  house  rent,  amount  to 
some  £350  a-year ;  he  has  forage  for  four  horses. 

The  subalterns  draw  6s.  a-day,  and  forage  for  two  horses. 

By  our  proposed  concentration  of  the  regular  troops  in  Van  Diem  an 's 
Land  and  New  Zealand,  a  considerable  gain  may  be  effected  on  the 
score  of  economy  without  any  decrease  of  efficiency. 

One  general  officer  only  would  be  required,  having  his  head-quarters 
in  New  Zealand.  The  appointment  of  a  second,  in  this  command,  was 
at  any  time  a  most  useless  expense.  The  senior  regimental  officer  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  would  as  now  exercise  a  subordinate  command  at 
Hobart  Town.  This  is  ample  for  all  the  requirement  of  the  service, 
and  by  this  arrangement  we  retrench  at  once  a  general  officer,  a  deputy 
adjutant  general,  military  secretary,  aid  de  camp,  and  brigade  major,  of 
whom  there  are  already  duplicates  in  New  Zealand. 

Wherever  there  is  to  be  seen  an  useless  or  overgrown  staff,  there,  it 
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may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  every  other  officer  in  the  garrison  is  har- 
assed and  worried  with  the  veriest  trifling,  under  an  affectation  of 
zeal : — fidget  and  fussiness  are  endeavoured  to  be  palmed  off  as  smart- 
ness and  devotion  to  the  service. 

As  a  blind  to  the  senseless  extravagance  of  this  staff  excrescence, 
there  will  always  be  found  a  lxmndless  extent  of  office  premises,  and  an 
army  of  clerks  entertained,  whilst  a  host  of  orderlies  will  be  incessantly 
trotting  about,  bearing  mysteriously-sealed  missives,  and  corpulent 
order  books  filled  with  balderdash,  signed  by  a  deputy-adjutant-general, 
or  a  brigade-major. 

With  an  effective  force  of  five  hundred  men,  there  will  be  as  many 
officers  of  different  ranks  detailed  each  day  for  garrison  duty,  to  visit  a 
couple  of  Serjeants'  guards,  as  in  an  important  garrison  of  three  thousand 
men. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  an  abuse  of  this  nature : — the  origin  of  this 
is  patronage.  Tried  and  deserving  officers  should  be  rewarded — would 
that  this  axiom  were  more  regarded, — but  it  is  neither  flattering  to 
them,  nor  fair  upon  others,  that  their  gain  should  be  identified  with 
the  punishment  of  their  comrades ;  that  the  means  whereby  they  are 
recompensed  should  conduce  indirectly  to  the  detriment  of  the  service, 
and  directly  to  its  unpopularity  with  the  public,  never  slow  to  detect 
jobbery. 

Such  of  our  military  readers  as  have  been  edified  observers  of  ordnance 
pranks,  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  zeal  of  the  functionaries  in 
that  department  when  their  own  comfort  or  interests  are  concerned, 
and  their  languid  indifference  on  behalf  of  those  of  others.  With  a 
vivid  recollection  of  systematic  dilatoriness  in  repairing  or  building 
barracks,  where  troops  are  permanently  and  necessarily  quartered,  it  will 
be  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  new  and  spacious  barracks  should  just 
have  been  completed  at  Sydney,  when  the  necessity  for  it,  and  the 
probability  of  its  occupation  was  becoming  daily  more  problematical. 
But  supposing  it  to  be  vacated  by  the  Queen's  troops,  there  would  he 
little  loss,  or  cause  of  regret  to  any  party. 

The  buildings  would  still  be  available  for  any  substitute  for  the 
regulars  which  the  colonial  government  might  set  on  foot,  or  they  might 
be  made  serviceable  as  a  depot  for  emigrants  on  their  arrival,  for  the 
lodging  of  whom  it  is  desirable  that  some  such  provision  should  be 
made.  The  military,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  lament  vacating  a 
residence,  whose  attractions  we  will  leave  the  uninitiated  to  gather 
from  the  short  description  we  propose  to  offer. 

The  new  military  barrack  is  situated  without  the  town  of  Sydney, 
at  Paddington,  on  the  so-called  Surrey-hills,  between  two  and  three 
miles  distant  from  the  old  barracks,  which  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  The  site  is  about  the  worst  conceivable;  the  foundation  is 
chiefly  rock,  with  a  deep  superstratum  of  sand,  which  is  constantly 
drifted  from  the  plain  intervening  between  it  and  the  low  shores  of 
Botany  Bay,  nothing  being  interposed  but  some  three  miles  of  a  dreary 
waste,  divided  between  swamp  and  sand,  producing  a  stunted  growth  of 
brush  wood  and  scrubby-looking  trees.  The  sand  thus  accumulated 
has  formed  a  range  of  hillocks,  close  under  the  N.W.  wall  of  the  barracks, 
from  whence  the  whole  of  the  area  and  buildings  are  threatened  with 
premature  interment.    The  attempt  to  get  rid  of,  or  even  to  keep  down 
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this  nuisance,  has  preyed  to  be  a  hopeless  experiment.  The  periodical 
visits  of  a  cart  to  remove  the  sand,  produce  about  the  same  visible 
result  as  the.  labours  of  the  memorable  "  man  and  boy,"  at  Nelson's 
monument^  so  faithfully  recorded  in  Punch . 

To  the  occupants  of  the  barracks,  these  sand  hills  are  productive  of 
the  double  evil  of  a  painful  glare  from  the  dasaling  white  mass 
directly  opposite,  and  the  drift  which  defies  every  precaution  to  exclude 
it  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  quarters. 

The  journey  into  Sydney  is  to  be  performed  through  a  six-inch  layer 
of  dust  or  mud,  according  as  the  season  may  favour  the  production  of 
those  accessories  to  the  comfort  of  equestrians  and  pedestrians.  The 
principal  duties  of  the  troops,  and  the  guards  they  have  to  furnish,  are 
all  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  site  selected  for  the  new  barracks. 
Government  house,  the  Commissariat  stares,  the  quays  and  point  of 
embarkation  for  Cockatoo  Island,  are  only  reached  after  traversing  the 
extent  of  the  town.  It  is  the  same  when  it  is  a  question  of  field  exerciae, 
the  domain  being  the  scene  of  these  tactical  exhibitions.  The  gaol 
alone,  which  claims  a  corporal  and  three  men  for  its  protection,  is  an 
exception,  having  chosen  a  congenial  site  at  a  familiar  distance  from  the 
military  palace. 

The  facilities  far  reaching  town  by  public  conveyances  are  very 
limited.  No  cab  stand  is  within  two  miles,  hut  a  solitary  omnibus 
passes  at  rare  intervals,  at  a  pace  which  worthily  rivals  the  "  creeping  " 
of  its  prototypes  in  Cheapside  and  the  Strand.  Lastly,  by  way  of  cli- 
max to  the  disgust  of  the  military  exiles,  alter  banishing  them  from 
town,  and  removing  them  from  the  scene  of  their  duties,  to  locate  them 
amongst  sandhills,  the  municipal  authorities  erected  a  toll  bar  between 
the  barracks  and  Sydney ;  thus  not  only  mulcting  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  horses  and  carriages,  but  laying  a  tax  on  every  thing  consumed 
by  both  high  and  low,  since  butchers,  bakers,  and  grocers  did  not  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  paying  an  additional  toll  out  of  their  former  profits. 
So  much  for  the  selection  of  a  site  for  this  new  and  happy  creation  of 
the  Ordnance  Department.  We  will  now  dispose  of  the  remainder  of 
the  subject — the  interior  arrangements— in  case  we  should  have  piqued 
the  curiosity  of  prospective  occupants. 

The  spacious  enclosure  of  the  new  barracks  is  surrounded  by  a  par- 
tially loopholed  wall,  about  twelve  feet  high,  but  with  ample  facilities 
at  the  angles  and  elsewhere  for  "  fast  men  "  to  indulge  their  propensity 
for  breaking  out  of  barracks  by  escalade,  or  breaking  in  by  the  same 
means  if  too  late  for  tattoo.  The  area  presents  a  most  irregular  surface, 
of  rock  and  sand.  High  above  all  stands  the  officers'  quarters,  having 
a  command  of  about  thirty  feet  over  the  soldiers'  barracks  and  the  hos- 
pital, whilst,  in  a  sort  of  abyss,  deeper  still,  are  sunk  the  military  prison 
and  numerous  out  offices.  The  accommodation  is  nominally  calculated 
for  six  hundred  men  and  forty  officers* 

The  soldiers'  barracks  are  in  a  two-story  range  of  building;  the 
rooms,  to  contain  about  twenty  beds  in  each,  are  lofty  and  well  venti* 
lated ;  a  broad  verandah,  both  above  and  below,  extends  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  front 

The  officers'  quarters  are  in  a  long  shallow  range  at  right  angles  to 
those  of  the  men.  In  the  centre  is  the  mess  room,  with  two  field- 
officers'  quarters  over  it*    Eich  wing  contains  another  field-officer's 
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quarter,  with  eighteen  others  for  the  inferior  grades,  at  the  liberal 
allowance  of  one  room  for  each  officer. 

The  army  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  considerate  beings 
who  have  ruled,  that  in  a  Sydney  climate  a  single  room  is  a  suitable 
habitation  for  the  veteran  captain  of  twenty-five  years'  service,  with  his 
wife  and  such  a  quota  of  children  as  it  may  please  Providence  to  bless 
him  withal ! 

To  these  forty  quarters  there  are  attached,  or  detached,  ten  kitchens. 
After  appropriating  four  of  these  for  the  field-officers,  there  remain  six 
kitchens  for  thirty-six  officers,  or  one-sixth  of  a  building  sixteen  feet  by 
ten,  for  the  above-mentioned  captain's  roasting,  boiling,  frying,  and 
broiling,  with  sundry  other  performances  too  many  to  be  enumerated. 

In  the  British  service  the  usual  distinction  between  the  barrack  ac- 
commodation of  a  field  officer  and  the  subordinate  ranks  is  an  additional 
room  conceded  to  the  former.  The  only  external  indication  is  in  the 
letter  F.  O.  Qrs.  being  painted  on  the  door,  instead  of  the  modest 
Off.  Qrs.  which  designate  those  appropriated  to  captains  and  subal- 
terns ;  but  in  the  new  military  barrack  at  Sydney  the  presiding  engineer 
genius  has  taken  an  alarming  flight  of  liberality,  and  to  the  ordinary 
distinctive  features  of  the  superior  quarters,  have  been  added  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  a  house  bell  and  a  door  scraper.  Not  having  personally 
made  the  experiment,  nor  ever  seen  it  even  tried,  I  cannot  vouch  whe- 
ther any  sound  will  respond  to  a  vigorous  application  to  the  bell-pull ; 
but  the  bona  fide  character  of  the  scraper  is  self-evident  Lest,  however, 
the  sight  of  this  unwonted  luxury  should  excite  the  cupidity  of  less 
favoured  neighbours,  the  strip  of  iron  of  which  it  is  composed  is  firmly 
mortised  into  the  wall,  and  may  bid  defiance  to  the  efforts  of  graceless 
abstractors  of  sign  posts,  knockers,  and  other  such  tempting  emblems. 

A  good  racket  court  and  the  canteen  are  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  barrack  enclosure,  and  we  may  sum  up  the  list  of  build- 
ings with  the  Barrack-Master's  quarter,  which,  though  last  in  place,  is 
here  first  in  importance.  To  a  military  reader  it  is  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve that  this  would  necessarily  be  a  splendid  mansion  ;  by  comparison 
with  the  Field  Officers'  quarter,  it  would  be  suitable  for  a  General 
Officer.  Even  the  servants'  rooms  in  it  are  superior  to  those  allotted  to 
the  captain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square.  There  we  find  every 
convenience  that  could  be  desired— kitchen,  scullery,  larder,  butler's 
room,  laundry,  stabling,  Sec.  &c,  the  site  and  prospect  also  being  the 
best  in  barracks.  All  this  is  very  consistent — with  Ordnance  modesty 
and  self-denial. 

The* new  barrack  was  first  occupied  in  1848,  at  least  six  months  before 
it  was  fit  for  the  reception  of  troops,  the  interior  being  unfinished  and 
ill-fitted ;  although  the  works  had  already  been  six  years  in  progress. 

Let  us  now  change  the  scene,  and,  passing  from  one  of  the  least  at- 
tractive suburbs  of  Sydney,  hasten  to  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  and 
behold  the  inhabitants  in  joyous  throngs  keeping  holiday  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  The  26th  January  is 
the  day  on  which  this  event  is  celebrated,  and  verily,  to  witness  the 
festival  as  it  fell  under  our  observation,  the  population  would  seem  to  be 
proud  of  the  birth-day  of  their  adopted  country. 

Aouatics  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  national  sports  of  Australia, 
so  that  a  regatta  seems  aporopriately  chosen  for  this  commemoration.  At 
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noon  the  booming  of  guns  from  the  saluting  battery  announced  the 
commencement  of  the  sports.  At  the  same  time  a  breeze  sprung  up  and 
the  sun  darted  his  fervent,  though  here  innocuous  rays,  from  a  sky  clear 
and  unclouded  as  seen  only  in  the  most  favoured  climes. 

*  I  have  riven  a  forbidding,  but  I  believe,  faithful  picture  of  the  cli- 
mate of  New  South  Wales,  pointing  out  the  personal  desagrtmens  as- 
sociated with  its  reputed  salubrity  ;  far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  dis- 
parage the  few  enjoyable  days  that  there  are  in  this  new  world.  A  fine 
day  in  Australia  is  something  superb ;  it  is  probably  the  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere  which  lends  to  it  a  charm  irresistible  to  the  most  discon- 
tented spirit ;  an  enchantment  which  chases  away  the  most  obstinate 
legion  of  blue  devils,  and  for  the  moment  banishes  those  regrets  which 
a  retrospective  glance  might  call  up  in  the  mind  of  the  home- sick  exile. 

On  regatta  day  business  is  at  a  stand  still ;  banks  and  shops  are  closed  ; 
parties  are  formed  to  eat,  drink,  and  dance,  both  ashore  and  afloat.  In 
the  morning  all  the  world  was  on  foot  Fort  Macquarie  was  the  general 
rendezvous,  near  which  a  temporary  bazaar  had  sprung  up. 

It  is  only  to  see  Sydney  harbour  to  pronounce  that  the  world  can 
scarcely  produce  its  equal  for  a  purpose  such  as  the  present.  Every 
point  and  headland  on  both  shores  was  crowded  with  spectators  in  holi- 
day attire.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  numerous  tents  and  booths 
for  refreshment  which  peered  out  from  amongst  the  trees.  Pennons  and 
streamers  of  every  colour  fluttered  over  these  places  of  entertainment. 
All  the  slapping  in  harbour  were  gaily  dressed  with  flags,  while  con- 
spicuous over  all  was  a  large  merchantman,  which  faute  de  mieux,  had 
hauled  out  into  mid-channel  to  act  as  flag  ship,  and  from  whose  sides 
came  at  intervals  a  puff  of  smoke,  followed  by  the  report  of  a  gun  which 
announced  a  start,  or  the  return  of  the  victor  in  the  race.  Several  large 
steamers  were  careering  about  with  crowded  decks,  whence  strains  of 
music  came  floating  across  the  water.  In  another  a  perpetual  thumping 
was  kept  up  on  a  big  drum,  whilst  Mr.  Merryman  exhibited  his  antics 
on  the  paddle-box,  alternating  his  tumbling  with  comic  songs.  Smaller 
steamers  were  flitting  between  the  town  and  the  north  shore ;  yachts, 
whale-boats,  gigs,  dingys,  and  craft  in  every  variety  of  shape  and  rig 
were  crossing  and  recrossing  in  roost  intricate  courses,  each  bearing  a 
joyous  freight  A  good  many  larger  vessels,  such  as  coasting  brigs  and 
schooners,  were  likewise  under  weigh,  following  or  waiting  upon  the 
competitors  in  the  races. 

Each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Fort  was  lined  with  refreshment 
booths,  where  the  consumption  of  potables  was  incessant  There  was  a 
running  fire  of  corks  popping  from  ginger-beer,  soda-water,  and  lemonade; 
mountains  of  fruit,  grapes,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  and  inappreciable 
quantities  of  gingerbread,  whilst  an  appetizing  odour  was  diffused  from 
hot  pies,  smoking  sausages  and  savoury  puddings. 

Passing  on  we  enter  the  fort,  a  small  work,  mounting  ten  guns ;  of 
which  four  in  the  angles  are  en  barbette.  A  spacious  platform  had  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers ;  this,  as  well  as  the  slope 
of  the  parapet,  was  crowded  with  spectators. 

In  one  angle  of  the  Fort,  a  pavilion  had  been  constructed  of  boughs 
of  trees,  interwoven  in  a  framework  of  timber,  and  tastefully  decorated 
with  flags  and  enormous  bouquets. 

Within,  an  excellent  table  d'  hote  was  spread,  and  no  one  need  grudge 
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his  half  crown  for  "  die  run  of  his  teeth"  amongst  the  rounds  and  sum 
loins,  turkeys  and  geese,  hams  and  tongues  there  displayed :  and  truly 
the  work  of  demolition  was  sustained  with  vigour. 

But  now  the  word  is  passed  that  the  yachts  are  rounding  Shark  island; 
the  breeze  has  freshened,  and  there  is  just  as  much  of  it  as  will  permit 
the  boats  to  crowd  on  every  stitch  of  canvas.  Every  eye  is  strained, 
every  glass  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  island.  "  Champion's  first  !** 
cries  one*  "  No,  it's  Phantom," — w  Why  where'*  Boomerang?"  is  the 
enquiry  of  a  score  of  voices.  All  is  doubt  and  confusion,  for  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  with  a  flotilla  of  sailing  vessels  round  them,  k 
is  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  the  competitors  in  the  race ;  hut  they 
are  coming  up  before  the  wind,  and  rapidly  diminish  the  distance. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  leading  boats  is  so  close,  that  no  one 
can  tell  who  is  first :  one,  however,  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  and 
shows  a  greater  spread  of  canvas  in  profxvtion  to  her  fixe ;  she  rounds 
the  flag-ship  first,  but  only  a  few  feet  ahead  of  her  riral ;  so  dose  was 
the  shaving,  that  every  one  expected  the  boats  would  have  been  aboard 
of  each  other.  Still  they  have  not  accomplished  half  the  course:  they 
hare  to  round  a  vessel  anchored  off  Big  Manley  Beech,  some  five  or  six 
miles  below,  and  as  it  is  a  dead  beat  down,  the  little  boat  is  still  the 
favourite,  from  her  known  weatherly  Qualities ;  of  this  she  gives  good 
proof,  for  in  her  second  board,  she  has  already  gone  far  to  windward  of 
her  antagonist. 

The  yachts  are  now  left  to  continue  their  course,  and  all  interest  is 
centered  in  the  approaching  struggle  between  the  gig  and  dingy*  la 
the  former  are  five  men,  four  to  pull,  and  one  to  steer :  in  the  tiny 
dingy  is  one  active  little  fellow,  his  bright  red  nightcap  affording  a  oum- 
spicuous  mark  for  his  pursuers.  The  bowman  of  the  gig  will  have 
enough  to  do  to  win  the  slippery  prixe.  The  signal  is  given,  the  dingy 
takes  up  his  position,  and  keeps  sculling  round  the  flag-ship,  doubling 
and  dodging,  baffling  his  pursuers  at  every  turn,  and  then  resting  on 
his  sculls,  to  give  them  delusive  encouragement.  Twenty  minutes  sure 
allowed  to  catch  him  :  half  the  time  has  elapsed,  and  he  is  emboldened 
by  success ;  he  quits  his  ground  of  safety,  and  now  be  is  spinning  about 
amidst  a  flotilla  of  small  boats*  Away  dashes  the  gig  after  him,  and 
succeeds  in  driving  him  out  of  the  shoal :  he  feels  his  danger,  wheels 
sharp  round  to  return,  again  and  again  he  eludes  his  merciless  pursuers, 
but  at  length  he  miscalculates  his  distance — the  gig  is  upon  him — the 
bowman  springs  out  of  his  boat,  falls  rather  short, lor  half  his  body  is 
in  the  water,  hut  with  his  hands  he  clings  to  the  dingy,  and  holds  on 
till  he  grapples  his  prey. 

The  yachts  are  still  out  of  sight,  and  the  crowd  is  fain  to  listen  to 
the  military  band  which  is  playing  in  the  Fort.  Eating  and  drinking 
are  resumed,  until  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  canvas,  like  masses  of 
white  vapour,  eomes  rolling  round  Bradley's  Head,  announcing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  yachts.  Up  come  all  the  steamers  who  had  accompanied 
the  race ;  a  splendid  contest  it  is.  The  same  two  are  still  singled  out 
from  all  other  competitors,  and  victory  to  the  last  minute  is  uncertain ; 
but  the  little  vessel  is  failing,  she  drops  slightly  astern,  and  shooting 
across,  tries  to  take  the  wind  out  of  her  adversary :  the  stratagem 
avails  not.  On  they  come,  amidst  cheers  and  shouts;  the  leading  boat 
drops  her  square-sailas  she  rounds  the  flag-ship,  who  salutes  her  as 
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conqueror.  Evening  was  drawing  on— I  had  had  enough  for  one  day, 
and  wended  my  steps  homeward. 

On  hit  way  down,  some  hours  before,  I  had  passed  a  "  camp  meeting," 
to  which  my  attention  had  been  drawn  by  the  shrill  monotonous  accents 
of  the  preacher.  I  paused,  certainly  more  in  the  hope,  than  with  the 
expectation  of  being  edified  ;  a  gentleman  in  a  tallowy  face,  lank  block 
bair,  and  a  tight  white  choker,  was  holding  forth  with  a  vigour  and 
energy,  which  practice  in  preaching  to  the  winds  could  alone  produce. 
Some  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  chiefly  females,  were  assembled  under 
his  tree,  standing,  or  sitting  on  forms,  duly  provided* 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  for  me  to  listen  to  this^Mawworm,  who  de- 
nounced God's  judgments  against  hopeless  reprobates  who,  having  a 
holiday  to  spend,  preferred  boat  racing  to  prayer.  Now  on  ray  return, 
after  a  lapse  of  four  or  five  hours,  the  apostle  had  been  relieved  by 
another-  sample  of  the  same  goods.  His  vocation,  however,  would 
appear  not  to  have  endowed  him  so  plentifully  with  this  world's  wealth, 
if  I  might  judge  from  the  state  of  his  wardrobe. 

His  nether  garments  were  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition,  as  to 
remind  me  of  the  mendicant  friar  who,  proposing  to  lecture  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Crequy,  was  advised  by  that  rptriluelk  lady  to  feigner  nn  pen 
mieux  tetat  de  sa  cufotle,  lest  he  should  inadvertently  shew  his  auditors 
something  else  besides  the  road  to  heaven.  A  few  steps  further  on,  I 
nearly  stumbled  over  a  prostrate  son  of  Adam,  whose  shockingly  bad 
hat  imperfectly  covered  a  very  blotched  face.  Whether  intoxication 
had  entered  by  his  ears  or  his  mouth,  whether  the  stream  of  the 
preacher's  eloquence,  or  that  from  the  beer-barrel  at  the  regatta  had 
overpowered  his  senses,  I  know  not.  Both  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  He  had  probably  taken  warning  from  the  preacher,  and 
sensibly  impressed  with  the  instability  of  afl  human  things,  and  the 
probable  shortness  of  his  time,  he  had  decided  on  making  the  most  of  it 
— alter  his  own  fashion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  he  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  insensible  to  tlie  voice  of  either  preacher  or  publican,  a  signi- 
ficant illustration  of  Jhtien  man. 

Above  the  town  of  Sydney,  in  the  Paramatta  River,  which,  aa 
already  mentioned,  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  estuary  of  Port 
Jackson,  there  are  a  few  islands,  the  principal  of  which  are  Goat  and 
Cockatoo  Islands*  They  are  respectively  about  one  or  two  miles 
above  Dawes'  battery.  On  the  first  stands  the  magasine,  and  another 
building  dignified  with  the  style  of  laboratory,  in  which  three  or  four 
soldiers  are  employed  doing  nothing.  A  sergeant  and  twelve  men  pro- 
tect these  establishments  and  the  low  cottages  which  shelter  the  officials 
employed  there.  Geraniums  seem  to  be  the  chief  produce  of  this  rocky 
islet,  for  they  grow  in  wild  profusion,  spreading  everywhere  in  large 
gaudy  coloured  bushe*. 

Cockatoo  Island  is  familiar  to  those  interested  in  convict  disdpltoe,  aa 
the  penal  station  of  New  South  Wales.  The  outcry  raised  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land  on  the  occasion  of  a  proposed  transfer  of  the  "  Cock- 
atoos" to  that  eokmy,  might  have  induced  those  unacquainted  with 
facts  to  believe  that  this  island  was  the  receptacle  for  the  most  irre- 
claimable of  their  class ;  but,  from  information  gained  on  the  spot,  I 
gathered  that  such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Having  had  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  system  and  arrangements  in  Force  at  Norfolk 
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Island,  and  in  Tasman's  Peninsula,  I  devoted  a  forenoon  to  a  glance 
over  Cockatoo  Island,  with  a  view  of  contrasting  them  with  the  treat- 
ment here,  which  is  independent  of  the  rule  of  the  Comptroller 
General  in  Van  Dieman's  Land.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were 
something  under  two  hundred  prisoners  on  the  island,  a  detachment 
having  recently  been  embarked  for  Norfolk  Island.  They  were  lodged 
in  one  building,  consisting  of  two  lofty  rooms,  separated  by  an  entrance 
hall  or  passage*  On  either  side  of  the  room  is  a  double  tier  of  bed- 
places,  or  rather  such  species  of  sleeping  accommodation  as  is  afforded 
by  a  guard  bed.  There  were  no  partition  battens,  not  even  a  plank  to 
separate  one  man  from  another.  Here  then  some  eighty  or  ninety  men 
were  pigged  together,  locked  up  at  night  in  one  room,  with  every 
facility  and  temptation  to  the  commission  of  unnatural  crime.  I  ques- 
tioned the  two  officers  who  accompanied  me  as  to  the  existence  of  this : 
the  reply  was,  that  although  difficult  to  prove  the  fact,  their  opinion 
certainly  was  that  the  offence  prevailed.  With  such  arrangements  I 
hold  it  almost  incredible  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  at  any  rate,  this 
was  a  painful  admission,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written — all 
the  plans  that  have  been  devised — all  the  expenditure  authorised  to 
check  such  odious  practices.  This  too,  close  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the 
head-quarters  of  "  probation,"  and  every  other  experiment  in  convict 
discipline.  It  struck  me  as  shameful,  as  outraging  public  opinion,  that 
here  should  be  neglected  even  the  first  and  simple  precautions  of  a 
separation  of  the  sleeping  berths,  and  a  strict  and  constant  supervision 
of  the  dormitories.  The  first  would  involve  an  expense  of  some  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds. 

Each  dormitory  is  closed  by  an  iron  grating  or  door,  and,  at  night, 
the  only  eye  upon  the  inmates  is  that  of  the  sentry  placed  in  the  ves- 
tibule. It  is  not  for  him,  however,  to  exercise  supervision  ;  it  is  no  part 
of  his  orders  or  duty  to  check  crime,  or  offences  against  morality  and 
order,  provided  the  latter  do  not  immmediately  affect  the  safe  custody 
of  the  prisoners  with  which  only  he  is  charged. 

A  covered  shed,  at  right  angles  with  the  dormitory,  affords  a  tem- 
porary shelter  for  the  prisoners  to  take  their  meals.  I  saw  the  gangs  at 
dinner— a  disorderly  meal  it  was — the  ration  is  one  pound  of  meat 
daily,  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  twenty  per  cent  bread,  and  a  pint 
of  maize  meal  in  "  hominy."  But  this  is  not  their  only  nourishment,  for, 
contrary  to  the  practice  at  all  other  penal  establishments  in  Australia, 
the  convicts  at  Cockatoo  Island  are  allowed  to  work  for  themselves  in 
their  own  hours,  that  is  to  say,  at  meal  times,  and  to  devote  their  earn- 
ings, whilst  still  undergoing  punishment,  to  the  purchase  of  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco  and  other  luxuries.  Tradesmen  in  town  are  permitted  to  supply 
the  cabbage  tree  leaves,  or  other  material,  which  they  work  up  into 
plait,  hats,  &c  Smoking  is  allowed  at  all  times  when  the  men  are  not 
at  labour,  and  even  in  the  dormitories  after  locking-up  at  night ;  the 
latter,  I  should  submit,  is  rather  an  objectionable  practice,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  danger  of  fire ;  there  may  be  some  who  find  it  an 
annoyance  to  sleep  in  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke.  I  could  not 
learn  that  the  hours  of  labour  were  more  clearly  defined,  than  that  in 
summer,  they  extended  over  nearly  all  the  daylight,  say  from  half-past 
six  a.m.,  until  half-past  six  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  allowed  at  eight 
o'clock  for   breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  noon.  There 
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were  no  prayers  either  morning  or  evening ;  no  resident  clergyman  nor 
religious  instructor.  A  Protestant  clergyman  and  a  Romish  priest 
visited  the  establishment,  each  once  a  week. 

Superintendence  and  discipline  were  vested  in  a  superintendent,  aided 
by  an  assistant  and  two  free  overseers.  There  was  a  foreman  of  works 
to  direct  the  application  of  the  labour,  and  a  clerk,  I  suppose  because 
there  was  an  "  office."  The  powers  of  the  superintendent  extend,  I 
believe,  to  solitary  confinement  for  five  days  on  bread  and  water ;  my 
informant  added  that  cases  did  not  often  occur  requiring  the  interven- 
tion of  the  visiting  magistrate,  who  attended  twice  a  week,  or  at  his 
discretion.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether  this  may  be  assumed  as 
an  index  of  orderly  conduct,  the  consequence  of  a  careful  administra- 
tion, or  whether  it  be  the  result  of  a  system  of  coaxing  and  screening — 
a  sacrifice  of  strict  discipline  to  secure  quiet,  and  avoid  "  unnecessary 
trouble." 

Great  diversity  of  costume  prevailed,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
noise  at  the  dinner  tables,  every  one  coming  and  going  as  he  listed,  and 
no  salutation  or  outward  mark  of  respect  shown  to  the  officers  when 
passing,  although  the  order  is  stringent  in  this,  as  well  as  the  sister 
colony,  that  all  prisoners  of  the  crown,  even  when  holding  a  ticket  of 
leave,  shall  touch  their  cap  to  the  military  and  civil  officers  of  govern- 
ment ;  much  more  then  should  men,  in  a  chain  gang,  be  required  to 
conform  to  these  observances. 

There  is  no  resident  surgeon  to  this  establishment ;  a  dispenser  from 
the  bond  class  is  employed  on  the  island,  and  a  medical  officer  attends 
twice  a  week. 

The  solitary  cells,  twelve  in  number,  are  in  a  building  adjacent  to  the 
military  barrack.  They  are  trap  cells,  not  subterranean,  but  in  a  base- 
ment ;  access  is  obtained  through  a  trap-door,  by  a  ladder  which  is 
withdrawn.  The  only  labour  here  is  quarrying  stone.  The  supply  of 
water  is  the  rain  which  is  collected  in  tanks  ;  three  of  these,  which  are 
open,  communicate  with  each  other,  the  last  emptying  itself  into  an 
underground  reservoir  or  filterer— the  supply  is  said  to  be  good  and  ample. 

Without  being  able  to  define  precisely  the  class  of  men  now  sent  to 
Cockatoo  Island,  I  believe  that  it  comprises  all  who  may  be  sentenced 
in  the  colony  to  transportation,  or  to  work  in  chains  on  the  road,  until 
a  road  gang'  may  be  available  to  receive  them ;  also  the  reconvicted, 
i.e.,  sentenced  men  from  England,  holding  tickets  of  leave  or  condi- 
tional pardon,  who  again  fall  under  the  arm  of  the  law.  I  inquired 
how  the  selection  was  made  for  the  drafts  occasionally  forwarded  to 
Norfolk  Island,  expecting  naturally  that  they  were  such  characters 
only  as  were  dangerous  to  society,  hardened  and  irreclaimable  offenders. 
The  reply  was — "  We  send  to  Norfolk  Island  only  the  reconvicted ; 
those  who,  having  been  originally  transported  from  home,  have  an  un- 
expired portion  of  their  English  sentence  to  complete,  and  who,  whilst 
holding  indulgence,  have  become  amendable  to  the  law,"— -thus  it  is  not  a 
question  of  character  or  conduct,  but  simply  of  lime.  This  would  appear  to 
be  a  grievous  mistake,  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  probationers  and 
direct  English  prisoners  have  been  removed  from  Norfolk  Island,  solely 
with  a  view  to  reserving  that  spot  as  a  place  of  ultra  penal  punishment 
and  safe  custody  for  the  most  daring  and  notorious  characters. 

The  military  guard  on  Cockatoo  Island  consisted  of  forty-eight  men, 
with  a  proportion  of  non-commiggioned  officers,  under  the  command  of 
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t  subaltern ;  the  officer  was  relieved  daily,  the  men  Hood  fast  for  a 
week.  Thirty  men  are  on  duty  daily  during  the  working  hours  of  the 
prisoners,  furnishing  ten  sentries,  a  chain  of  whom  extend  round  the 
island  close  to  the  water's  edge.  At  sun  down  the  sentries  are  reduced 
to  four,  and  only  twclre  men,  the  "  watch"  stands  fast  as  a  guard 
during  the  night. 

A  favourite  ride  of  the  Sydney  equestrians  is  to  the  South  Head,  one 
of  the  bluffs  which  form  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson.  It  is  distant 
about  seven  miles  from  Town  ;  the  road,  though  none  of  the  best  is  here 
considered  practicable  for  carriages,  although  the  deep  sand  through 
which  huge  boulders  of  rock,  protrude  at  intervals,  would  somewhat 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  a  Jehu  of  macadamised  roads ;  certainly 
either  riding  or  boating  is  a  preferable  mode  of  reaching  this  spot.  The 
road  for  the  most  part  follows  the  irregular  outline  of  the  harbour, 
now  descending  to  the  beach,  and  crossing  the  sands  as  at  Rose  Bay, 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  Cits,  for  their  Sunday  excursions,  and  again 
scaling  the  hill  sides  and  threading  the  bush,  variegated  by  wild  dowers  of 
every  hue ;  conspicuous  amongst  these  are  the  epacris  in  every  shade,  be- 
tween white  and  deep  red,  and  the  singular  looking  metrosideros  with  its 
bottle  brush  of  rich  crimson  or  orange.  En  passatU,  glimpses  are 
caught  of  the  dwellings  of  some  of  the  colonial  "  dons,"  who  retreat 
from  the  dust  of  Sydney,  to  bury  themselves  amidst  shrubberies  and 
shady  bowers,  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.  Amongst  these  are 
Tivoh,  Vaucluse,  and  the  pretentious  mansion  raised  in  earlier  days, 
when  "  money  was  no  object,"  by  the  Port  Captain,  then  better  known 
by  his  sobriquet  of  Prince  Piper.  But  open  house  is  kept  there  no 
more ;  no  longer  are  carriages  and  fours  passing  in  and  out  of  these 
gates  with  shoals  of  guests,  for  never  ending  festivities ;  hushed  are  the 
sounds  of  revelry,  and  discharged  are  the  musicians  of  the  "  princely  " 
proprietor's  private  band.  Desolation  reigns  there  and  around.  The 
house  with  some  hundreds  of  acres,  were  long  since  surrendered  by  the 
uncalculating  Amphytrion  of  those  splendid  hospitalities,  as  a  set  off* 
against  defalcations  to  Government  of  untold  amount. 

On  the  South  Head  stands  a  light-house,  a  stone  tower  seventy-six 
feet  high,  with  a  revolving  light  formed  by  nine  lam ps,  with  silver- 
plated  reflectors  disposed  in  triangular  groups,  so  that  when  the  salient 
angle  is  presented  to  the  observer,  two  sets  of  lamps  are  visible,  and  the 
illumination  is  increased  when  compared  with  the  moments  when  only 
three  lamps  are  presented.  Thus  at  a  distance  Sydney  light  seems  to 
be  dark  at  intervals,  though  in  fact  at  no  time  is  it  wholly  obscured. 
The  revolution  can  be  retarded  or  accelerated,  in  order  that  in  thick 
dirty  weather,  the  darker  intervals  may  be  of  shorter  duration.  The 
tower  is  flanked  by  two  small  low  wings,  capped  with  cupolas ;  these 
are  the  quarters  of  the  three  men  employed  here.  The  light-house,  as 
appears  from  an  inscription,  was  erected  in  1817,  by  Governor  Mac- 
quarie.  A  spiral  staircase  leads  to  the  lan thorn,  and  from  thence 
access  is  gained  to  a  circumscribing  gallery.  The  prospect  from  hence 
is  varied  and  extensive.  Immediately  beneath,  lies  the  Pilot  station, 
in  Watson's  Bay,  just  inside  the  Heads;  the  cottages  of  the  pilots,  and 
the  fishing  village  dotting  the  hill  side.  Nearer  at  hand  are  the  sema- 
phore and  signal  station,  which  with  a  few  huts  and  a  small  Independent 
Chapel,  complete  the  signs  of  civilization  which  this  region  affords.  Up 
the  river  the  view  is  full  of  interest ;  this  noble  estuary  is  studded  with 
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wooded  islands,  which  seem  to  float  on  the  smooth  sunny  water;  nume- 
rous small  craft  under  nail  were  creeping  up  towards  the  anchorage, 
giving  a  wide  berth  to  the  warning  vessel  moored  off  the  sunken  dan- 
gers of  the  "  sow  and  pigs,"  a  reef  which  is  submerged  at  high  waters. 
A  light  stream  of  vapour  here  and  there  floating  across  the  bright  blue 
sky,  indicates  the  course  of  a  steamer.  A  haze  hanging  over  one  tract, 
marks  the  site  of  Sydney,  which  is  screened  from  view  by  eminences 
dotted  with  windmills ;  the  taper  masts  of  numerous  vessels  are  de- 
scried rising  over  the  low  point  on  which  Port  Macquarie  stands.  The 
flag-staff  and  semaphore  on  Signal  Hill  and  Dawe's  Battery,  also  cut 
the  sky  with  sharp  dark  lines ;  the  villas  on  the  north  shore  alone 
relieve  the  gloomy  foliage  of  the  forest  trees,  which  clothe  the  hills  on 
that  side  of  the  harbour.  Seaward,  the  eye  ranges  to  the  limit  of  the 
ocean-bounded  horizon,  in  search  of  approaching  vessels,  several  of  which, 
from  different  points  are  converging  towards  the  opening  which  Cook 
simply  reported  to  be  "  a  good  boat"  harbour  "  whilst  extolling  the  ex- 
cellence of  Botany  Bay,  now  abandoned.  The  signal  station  at  the 
South  Head  is  under  the  care  of  a  superintendent  and  a  signal  man  ; 
besides  Maryatt's  Code,  they  use  another  for  communicating  with 
Sydney;  the  semaphore  has  only  two  vanes.  The  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson  is  high  and  abrupt.  The  South  Head 
rises  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  the  cliff  overhangs 
the  water,  which  even  in  calm  weather  breaks  in  rollers  at  the  base. 
The  cliff  comes  away  in  rectangular  blocks,  separating  with  a  precision 
and  sharp  edge,  which  would  convey  the  idea  that  it  had  been  cut  away 
by  artificial  means.  The  cliff  may  be  some  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea.  On  the  North  Head,  which  is  the  opposite  barrier,  the  only  sign 
of  life  or  occupation  is  afforded  by  the  buildings  of  the  Quarantine 
establishment,  The  Quarantine  Harbour  is  a  bay  formed  by  a  recess 
behind  the  North  Head.  A  visit  to  this  locality  will  form  a  pleasant 
yacht  excursion  from  Sydney.  Landing  at  Spring  Cove,  the  station, 
which  is  some  distance  up  the  hill,  is  reached  by  a  path  leading  under 
the  deep  shade  of  umbrageous  trees,  closely  interlaced  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  creepers.  The  limits  of  the  Quarantine  ground  are  marked 
by  conspicuous  white  pillars  at  sufficient  intervals,  and  just  beyond  the 
boundary  is  a  military  guard-house,  only  occupied  when  necessity 
requires.  The  buildings  consist  in  the  house  of  the  superintendent, 
and  several  weather  boarded  huts,  comfortless  enough,  for  the  patients. 

When  descending  the  hill,  on  my  return,  I  diverged  from  the  path, 
to  visit  the  burial  ground.  Reflecting  upon  its  recent  date,  for  little 
more  than  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  formation  of  the  place,  I 
was  amazed  and  saddened  at  the  terrible  tale  of  mortality  related  by 
the  array  of  tombstones,  and  silent  mounds  which  surrounded  me.  In 
one  ill-fated  year,  a  succession  of  Scotch  emigrant  ships  arrived  in  the 
port ;  typhus  fever  in  its  most  malignant  form  had  broken  out  amongst 
the  passengers,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  imperfect  discipline,  and  the 
absence  of  due  attention  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  a  virtue  to  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  Northerns  did  by  no  means  "  seriously  incline." 
Fearful  was  the  penalty  they  paid  for  their  imprudence.  As  many  as 
from  forty  to  sixty  in  each  vessel  fell  victims  to  this  scourge.  I  observed 
one  row  of  head  stones,  numbered  from  1  to  4,  and  on  the  first,  an  in- 
scription  noted  that  it  and  the  three  adjacent  stones  marked  the  resting 
plaee  of  some  forty  emigrants,  by  the  ship  William  Rodgers,  the  whole 
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of  whom  had  died  of  typhus,  either  on  board  the  vessel,  or  at  the 
Quarantine  ground.  The  captain  of  the  ship  and  his  son,  the  one  thirty- 
eight  and  the  other  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  each  a  separate  head- 
stone. I  believe  that  the  mortality  in  the  Lady  Macnaghten  was  still 
greater.  My  companion  on  this  occasion,  an  old  resident  in  the  colony 
observed  to  me,  «  The  circumstances  connected  with  that  unfortunate 
vessel  are  still  fresh  in  my  recollection.  She  had  got  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  and  had  gone  up  to  the  wharf.  Several  passengers  had  even 
landed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  had  been  typhus  on  board. 
Every  one  belonging  to  her  was  immediately  hurried  on  board  again, 
and  she  was  towed  down  by  steam  to  the  Quarantine  harbour.  It  was 
a  dark  and  gloomy  morning,  when  that  pest  ship,  like  a  huge  floating 
coffin,  slowly  moved  towards  the  Lazaretto,  her  furled  sails,  and  the 
absence  of  all  signs  of  life  on  board,  giving  a  supernatural  character  to 
her  sluggish  progress  through  the  waters.  It  struck  a  chill  to  my  heart, 
to  think  what  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  almost  hopeless  beings  on 
board,  the  healthy  and  the  infected  cooped  up  together,  to  linger  out  per- 
haps weary  weeks  in  that  lonely  spot,  with  death  stalking  amongst  them.** 

These  were  not  scenes  to  linger  amongst ;  it  was  a  relief  to  get  once 
more  on  board  our  little  bark ;  the  mainsail  is  filled,  and  we  are  again 
bounding  over  the  rippling  wave. 

Having  got  as  far  as  Sydney  Heads,  it  seems  a  pity  to  go  back.  An 
idea  strikes  me, — Sydney  looks  charming  at  a  distance,  'twere  wrong 
to  dispel  the  illusion  by  a  nearer  approach.  Now  is  the  moment  to  say 
adieu,  while  we  can  part  friends.  So  my  dear  fellow,  up  with  your 
helm,  and  just  run  on  board  this  comfortable  looking  vessel  now  ap- 
proaching, deep  with  her  freight  of  wool,  newly  painted,  and  all  ataunt 
for  sea. 

"Are  you  mad?" 

"  Not  in  the  least, — I'm  quite  ready  for  England  even  to  a  ^fi-ptn 
note  in  my  fob." 

"Well,  that's  a  large  capital  to  start  on — but  your  passage  money  ?* 
«  The  skipper  will  take  a  bill." 
"  And  your  kit  ?" 

"Ah,  I'm  up  to  a  dodge  there— send  round  the  hat — excellent 
fellow  passengers,  subscribe  shirts,  socks,  and  towels.  It's  not  a  novel 
expedition.  1  knew  a  similar  case  of  a  man  going  to  India,  whose  kit, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  an  "  agent,"  was  shipped  in  one  vessel  and 
himself  in  another.  He  found  that  the  garments  of  his  friends,  thus 
promiscuously  contributed,  fitted  him  marvellously.  Why  shouldn't  I 
improvise  a  kit  too  ?  So  come,  shove  the  barky  alongside.  And  see  ! 
if  fate  does  not  decree  it,  and  accident  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  scheme ! 
The  hawser  has  broken,  and  the  word  on  board  the  steamer,  is  '  stop 
her.'  Thanks !  here  we  are  then,  and  up  I  go, — good  bye  ! " 
"  Good  bye— God  speed  you  for  a  madman !  " 
So  here  I  am  on  the  deck  of  the  homeward  bound  vessel,  we  hail  the 
steamer,  to  tell  her  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  fust  again,  we  are 
just  at  the  Heads,  and  the  breeze,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  favourable. 
The  paddles  of  the  steamer  are  again  in  motion,  three  cheers  for  our 
prosperous  voyage  ring  forth  from  her  decks,  and  she  stands  in,  leaving 
us  to  shift  for  ourselves.  The  shores  of  New  Holland  slowly  recede 
from  view,  and  my  last  look  is  accompanied  with  a  devout  wish  thai 
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The  mind  of  the  nation  is  now  absorbed  in  considerations  of  financial 
reform.  To  enjoy  a  good  government  appears  not  so  much  the  object 
as  to  obtain  a  cheap  one.  Now,  we  by  no  means  deprecate  a  strict  in- 
quisition into  the  details  of  public  expenditure  ;  we  believe  no  service 
is  better  performed  for  being  wantonly  rewarded,  and  we  consequently 
join  in  the  movement  for  regulating  on  economical  principles,  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  country. 

There  is,  however,  a  test  to  be  applied  to  aU  plans  of  financial  re- 
form. What  expenditure  can  be  reduced,  without  injury  to  the  public 
interests  ?  That  is  the  point.  To  save  the  outlay  of  a  million  by  no 
means  implies  being  richer  to  that  amount,  for  some  schemes  of  economy 
resemble  that  of  the  Hibernian  trader.  Being  about  to  freight  a  ship, 
he  had  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  spend.  He  at  first  intended  to  em- 
bark the  whole,  but  a  mental  Cobden  whispered  to  his  conscience  some 
suggestions  of  financial  prudence.  So  the  merchant  saved  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  sent  his  ship  with  half  a  cargo,  realized  a  propor- 
tionate profit,  and  smiled  complacently  upon  himself  when  the  thirty 
thousand  had  grown  to  thirty-five,  instead  of  the  forty  which  it  would 
have  developed  to,  had  not  the  spirit  of  Joseph  Sturge  invaded  the 
trader's  mind.  Precisely  so  is  it  with  some  of  our  economical  philoso- 
phers. To  save  a  million  in  the  public  expenditure  they  would  lose 
ten  millions  in  the  national  trade,  which,  according  to  Cocker,  would 
leave  a  trifling  balance  against  this  retrenchment-loving  country. 

Among  the  schemes  of  financial  reform  suggested  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Manchester  Confederation,  is  the  abandonment  of  our  useless  co- 
lonies. By  all  means,  let  the  economists  prove  that  any  British  colony 
is  and  must  be  useless,  and  we  are  ready  to  give  it  up.  But  this  is 
never  attempted.  They  love  fancy  better  than  fact,  and  indulge  far 
more  to  their  taste  in  pompous  generalities  than  in  practical  details. 
However,  we  need  not  follow  their  example,  since  it  will  be  easy  to 
shew  that  every  possession  we  hold,  from  Australia  to  Labuan  is  va- 
luable to  Great  Britain  in  a  commercial,  in  a  social,  as  well  as  in  a  poli- 
tical point  of  view, 

The  map  of  the  British  colonies  is  a  chart  of  the  world  in 
outline.  We  include  under  the  title  our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
for  we  have  now  to  a  degree  colonized  Hindostan,  and  the  only 
difference  between  that  mighty  dependancy  and  those  in  Australia, 
is  the  form  of  administrative  policy.  We  have,  therefore,  immense 
colonies  in  India,  holding  a  vast  territory  lying  between  the  rallies  of 
the  Indus,  and  the  Brahmaputra,  settlements  in  the  Indian  and  China 
Seas,  and  the  valuable  island  of  Ceylon  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula.  We  possess  territories  in  North,  and  South,  and  Central 
America,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Australia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe ; 
some  vast  tracts  of  land,  exhaustless  in  their  fertility,  and  peopled  by 
millions  of  inhabitants  ;  others  lonely,  barren,  and  desolate  coasts,  the 
resort  only  of  hardy  fishermen  and  fur  traders,  yet  important  as  the 
cradle  of  a  crowing  commerce  ;  others,  solitary  rocks,  the  little  citadels 
of  our  maritime  empire,  where  our  fleets  way  collect,  where  our  tra- 
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ding  depots  may  be  formed,  and  whence  our  navy  may  watch  the 
ocean  they  aspire  to  command. 

The  first  consideration  that  appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  the  coun- 
try, is  the  commercial  value  of  these  possessions.  In  proportion  as  our 
colonies  have  increased  and  prospered,  has  the  mother  state  risen  in 
wealth  and  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  suppose  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  economists,  who  see  only  what  they  choose  to 
see,  no  one  will  call  for  a  demonstration  of  the  identity  between  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  national  prosperity.  They  are  coincident. 
Commerce  is  the  mainspring  of  industry,  and  it  is  by  industry  the 
people  live.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  trade  is  depressed,  employment 
is  lessened,  and  the  people  pauperised.  Those  w£o  doubt  this  would 
doubt  that  the  sun  shines  ;  but  to  those  who  acknowledge  it  some  proof 
may  be  necessary  that  the  possession  of  a  colonial  empire,  bound  to  us 
by  commercial  relations,  affords  more  advantage  to  the  parent  country 
than  the  ordinary  trade  with  foreign  states.  Facts  are  the  strongest 
arguments,  and  on  these  our  views  are  based. 

The  taste  of  every  people  is  regulated  in  some  degree  by  customs, 
which  are  matters  more  of  habit  than  caprice.  Consequently  it  is  natural 
that  English  colonies  related  by  the  ties  of  language,  religion,  manners, 
and  general  aptitudes,  to  the  citisens  of  the  home  state,  acknowledging 
the  same  government  and  professing  a  common  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire,  should  depend  on  her  manufactures  infinitely  more  than 
on  those  of  any  foreign  country.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  actual 
consumption  of  them  among  foreign  states,  in  contrast  with  that  among 
the  colonies.  It  has  been  calculated  by  an  ingenious  writer  that  the 
population  of  Russia  consumes  of  British  manufacture  at  the  rate  of 
sevenpence  halfpenny  per  head,  that  of  the  German  league  eightpence 
halfpenny,-  that  of  the  French  empire  seventeenpenee,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  large  proportion  of 
America  is  caused  by  two  circumstances — first,  the  community  of  lan- 
guage, manners,  wants,  and  taste ;  second,  the  relation  of  offspring  to 
their  parents,  still  recognised  though  the  bond  of  authority  has  been 
broken. 

The  United  States,  however,  are  now  opening  markets  for  themselves, 
and  manufacturingfor  themselves,  though  it  is  probable  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  them  may,  under  a  liberal  policy,  continue  to  develop  itself 
for  many  years.  In  the  colonies,  however,  the  proportion  of  British 
manufacture  is  infinitely  larger.  In  Canada  every  person,  on  an  ave- 
rage, consumes  to  the  value  of  thirty-five  shillings,  at  the  Cape  of  three 
pounds  ten,  in  Australia  seven  guineas  per  head  per  annum.  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  therefore,  every  settler  in  New  South  Wales  or 
Western  Australia  is  worth  a  hundred  Frenchmen,  or  two  hundred 
Germans. 

First,  therefore,  as  the  great  fields  of  emigration,  to  relieve  this  coun- 
try from  excess  of  population,  from  paupers,  from  criminals,  and  the 
poverty  which  produces  them,  the  colonies  are  the  great  sources  of  our 
prosperity.  There  are  those,  we  are  well  aware,  who  dissent  from  these 
views  and  laboriously  pile  up  statistics  to  prove  their  opinions  correct. 
In  the  ponderous  compilations  of  McCulloch,  dished  up  in  a  dosen  forms, 
we  find  some  unwieldy  sophistry  to  shew  that  our  distant  possessions 
w  sre  not  the  great  foundations  of  our  empire ;  but  the  torture  of  a 
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few  figurei  cannot  contradict  the  evidence  of  history.  Through 
every  era,  ancient  and  modem,  states  have  flourished  through  their 
colonies.  Greece  rose  with  the  expansion  of  her  dominions  and 
fell  when  they  contracted.  Rome  prospered  while  the  tide  of  her 
authority  rolled  away  from  the  centre,  but  immediately  that  it  entered 
on  the  reflux  her  heart  decayed.  Spain  derived  all  her  splendour  from 
her  empire  in  the  New  World,  and  sank  not  under  its  weight,  but 
because  her  misgovernment  loosened  the  bond  that  bound  the  children  to 
the  parent.  Holland  rising  from  the  sea,  laid  the  foundations  of  her 
wealth  in  Java  and  the  Spice  Islands,  flourishing  only  as  long  as  her 
Indian  settlements  flourished.  The  history  of  our  own  success  is  the 
history  of  our  colonies,  for  our  dominion  of  the  sea  dates  from  the  period 
when  we  entered  into  the  rivalry  of  influence  in  the  New  World,  with 
the  fleets  of  Spain.  Previously  we  had  been  an  inferior,  but  we  rose 
with  our  navy  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power,  and  if  ever  again  we 
lay  down  the  reward  a  long  series  of  maritime  triumphs  has  secured, 
the  first  symptoms  of  decay  will  exhibit  themselves  in  the  alienation  of 
our  colonies. 

A  glance  at  the  actual  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  will,  how* 
ever,  more  clearly  show  the  strength  of  this  proposition.  Our  exports 
amount  to  about  seventy  millions  sterling  per  annum.  To  produce  this 
mighty  supply  our  labouring  classes  are  employed.  More  than  six  mil- 
lion worth  is  sent  to  India,  and  out  of  the  whole  no  less  than  half  is 
required  to  feed  our  various  colonies,  or  to  store  the  commercial  depots 
like  Singapore  and  Labuan  which  distribute  the  productions  of  British 
industry  among  the  populations  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

To  such  stations  as  these,  the  main  objections  of  the  economists  apply. 
They  are  worthless  as  territory,  their  population  is  wholly  insignificant, 
and  they  are  only  so  many  toys,  to  forward  the  views  of  private  indi- 
viduals or  flatter  the  vanity  of  statesmen.  This  is  the  language  of  the 
thrifty  orates.  Singapore,  however,  was  thirty  years  ago  exactly  what 
Labuan  is  now — a  barren  insignificant  islet,  peopled  by  a  scanty  tribe 
of  fishers,  and  was  altogether  contemptible  as  territory.  Yet  England 
persisted  in  taking  possession  of  it,  establishing  a  government  on  a 
proper  scale,  and  expending  large  sums  upon  its  protection.  The  naval 
force  in  those  seas  was  also  augmented.  Mr.  Cobden  was  then  obscure, 
and  Mr.  Hume  was  young,  so  that  their  tongues  were  silent  on  the 
question.  But  these  worthies  need  not  imagine  that  the  idea  of  finan- 
cial reform  originated  with  them.  Long  before  the  music  of  their 
speeches  tickled  the  ears  of  London  Tavern  crowds,  itinerant  lecturers 
were  busy  assuring  the  public  that  every  settlement  established  was  a 
wicked  imposition  on  their  pockets,  a  profitless  scheme  to  gratify  the 
selfishness  of  some  individual  happy  in  ministerial  favour.  But  the 
truth  is,  sueh  things  are  not  too  often  achieved  by  the  government. 
Memorials,  petitions,  representations,  deputations,  a  stir  in  the  press, 
and  lone  agitation  is  necessary  to  induce  their  attention  to  a  proposal  of 
the  kind.  Singapore  was  established  at  the  urgent  instance  of  those 
acquainted  with  the  interests  of  British  commerce  in  the  East.  Econo- 
mists of  course,  were  ready  to  proclaim  it  a  job ;  government,  however 
persevered,  and  the  result  was  magnificent 

In  a  few  years  the  settlement  completely  paid  its  own  expenses  and 
became  the  centre  of  a  new  field  of  commerce,  which,  sinoe  that  period, 
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has  continually  grown  more  lucrative.  So  also  with  Labuan.  The  first 
year  of  its  existence  it  cost  ten  thousand  pounds ;  a  great  storm  was  raised 
and  the  House  of  Commons  smoked  with  the  oratory  of  the  economists 
declaring  that  the  little  island  would  be  a  perpetual  burden  round  the 
necks  of  the  English  people.  What  is  the  case?  In  a  short  time  Labuan 
will  not  cost  a  penny,  while  on  the  neighbouring  coast  where  twelve 
years  ago  there  was  absolutely  no  trade,  an  increasing  commerce  has 
sprung  up  which  promises  to  add  immensely  to  the  demand  for  British 
manufactures  in  the  further  East.  In  the  same  manner,  Penang,  Hong 
Kong,  Aden,  Socotra,  and  many  other  places  have  proved  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  interests  as  a  trading  nation,  though  decried  by  the 
economists  as  bald  and  barren  isles  to  be  watered  with  a  profusion  of 
English  gold  without  producing  a  blade  of  grass  in  return. 

To  possess  large  dominions  in  the  East,  in  Australasia,  and  in  Africa* 
is  the  source  of  great  prosperity  in  times  of  peace ;  but  we  might  make 
them  our  salvation  in  time  of  war.  Should  hostilities  ever  break  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  our  cotton  manfactories 
need  not  be  without  a  supply  while  India  remains  to  us,  or  while  the 
territories  of  the  Cape  and  Port  Natal  are  cultivated  to  the  extent  of 
their  resources.  With  the  exception  indeed  of  some  kinds  of  wine, 
there  is  nothing  required  for  our  home  consumption  or  for  our  manufac- 
tures which  our  own  possessions  could  not  supply,  and  to  be  convinced 
of  this,  is  to  rest  secure  upon  the  consciousness  that  our  prosperity  is 
founded  on  the  deepest  basis.  Do  we  need  cotton  ? — India  can  supply 
it. — Silk  ?  the  same  exhaustless  soil  will  yield  it ;  and  so  on  through  all 
the  materials  of  industry,  the  supports  of  life,  and  the  ministers  of 
luxury. 

Besides  silk  and  cotton  we  may  procure  indigo  and  lac-dye  from  India, 
spices,  and  pepper,  ivory,  oil,  saltpetre,  rice,  and  countless  other  commo- 
dities ;  timber,  corn,  furs,  skins,  fish  and  other  commoditiesfrom  the  North 
American  colonies ;  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  cocoa,  ginger,  cochineal,  and  an 
infinity  of  articles  from  the  West  Indies ;  with,  indeed,  almost  every- 
thing necessary  to  be  consumed  by  our  untiring  population.  Should  war, 
therefore,  break  out  and  close  the  ports  of  all  the  world  against  us, 
we  have  in  our  colonies  a  resource,  and  can  be  supplied  by  them  with 
all  we  need. 

This,  however,  supposes  us  equal  to  the  protection  of  our  colonies, 
and  we  are  thus  introduced  to  another  part  of  the  question.  The  colo- 
nies without  the  navy  would  be  worse  than  useless.  In  the  first  place, 
they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  ambitious  adventurers  styling  themselves 
patriots,  who  would  not  scruple  to  stir  up  conspiracies  among  our  remoter 
possessions ;  and  secondly,  in  case  of  war  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey 
into  the  hands  of  any  hostile  power.  But  a  navy  dispersed  over  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  loses  half  its  efficiency  without  centres,  where  it 
may  rendezvous,  harbours  of  refuge,  depots  for  supplies,  and  coaling 
stations  where  steamers  may  replenish  their  fueL  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  possessions  like  Gibraltar  and  Aden— keys  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea— are  of  the  utmost  political  importance.  It  was 
among  the  designs  of  Lord  EUenborough  to  abandon  this  seat  of  influ* 
ence  on  the  Arabian  Coast,  but,  fortunately,  that  weak  statesman  was 
unhorsed  before  he  had  run  his  projected  race,  or  we  might  have  had  to 
lament  the  ruin  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Aden,  from  hi  admirable  con* 
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struction,  its  natural  strength,  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  is  among  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  kind 
within  the  circle  of  the  British  Empire.  It  will  doubtless  become  the 
centre  of  the  coffee  trade,  and  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance  as  the 
half-way  place  of  the  steamers  between  Bombay  and  Sues.  Some  sage 
politicals  sneered  at  the  Indian  Government  for  accepting  the  cessions  of 
a  naked  rock,  occupied  by  a  hundred  houses,  and  tenanted  by  a  WTetched 
tribe  of  Jews  and  Banian  Indians. 

They  forgot  that  it  is  the  natural  capital  of  one  of  the  finest  provinces 
in  Arabia,— superior  in  soil,  climate,  and  resources,  to  most  of  the  pen- 
insula— and  that  formerly  it  was  the  home  of  industry,  wealth,  and 
science.  Its  ruins  testify  this,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Aden  of 
this  day  may,  in  our  possession,  surpass  the  Aden  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  its  mansions,  its  jasper- 
lined  baths,  and  batteries  mounted  with  enormous  guns.  The  success 
of  this  station  should  teach  the  economists  to  pause  before  they  prophecy. 

As  for  Gibraltar,  so  long  as  we  aspire  to  maintain  our  supremacy  upon 
the  sea,  which  is  the  sole  support  of  our  national  greatness,  it  must  be 
retained.  Supposing  it  to  be  submerged,  a  powerful  fleet  would  have 
to  patrol  the  waters  that  now  wash  upon  that  mighty  rock,  at  an  expense 
infinitely  greater ;  nor  is  this  the  empty  platitude  of  one  who  is  unin- 
spired by  the  French  ambition  of  la  gloire.  It  is  simply  a  discovery 
which  common-sense,  decently  educated,  cannot  fail  to  make.  Neither 
is  it  in  the  interest  of  a  naval  or  military  class  that  we  advocate  the  re- 
tention of  such  positions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
Let  us  place  the  matter  plainly  before  the  eye  of  the  reader's  reason. 

Not  even  the  most  arcadian  of  the  peace  philosophers  can  suppose  that 
the  rival  powers  of  Europe  would  not  rejoice  to  humble  England  and 
aggrandize  themselves  at  her  expense.  What  deters  them  ?  repugnance 
to  war  and  love  of  peace  ?  If  any  one  entertains  the  idea,  let  him  be 
happy  in  his  delusion,  but  it  is  evident  Mr.  Cobden  does  not  What 
then  prevents  the  attempt  ?  the  want  of  an  opportunity,  perhaps*  We 
remember,  however,  the  exclamation  of  the  Greek  moralists,  "  when  did 
wickedness  ever  want  an  opportunity  to  commence  its  work."  Then  by 
the  plainest  sequence  of  argument,  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  that  deter  our  enemies  from  it.  When 
Russia  insisted  on  the  extradition  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  from  Tur- 
key, can  we  imagine  that  Lord  Palmerston  persuaded  Nicolas  he  was 
wrong  ?  or  was  it  the  display  of  a  fleet  near  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
consciousness  that  over  all  the  ocean  our  castles  were  scattered,  founded 
on  rocks,  and  bristling  with  batteries  ?  No  enemy  is  equal  to  us  on  the 
sea  while  we  possess  these  bulwarks,  linked  one  to  another  by  the  navy, 
and  only  so  long  as  we  preserve  them  are  we  safe  from  insult  or  injury. 
When  we  are  too  weak  to  repel  an  aggression,  an  aggression  will  be 
made  upon  us ;  but  while  we  are  too  powerful  to  offer  a  hope  of  success 
to  any  foe,  we  may  confide  in  the  continuance  of  tranquillity. 

We  touch  on  this  part  of  the  question  because  there  is  a  vulgar  error 
prevalent  among  others  besides  the  economists  with  regard  to  naval  and 
military  men.  They  are  supposed  to  be  a  class  of  cormorants  only  to 
be  appeased  with  blood.  Every  officer,  in  either  service,  is  supposed 
daily  to  snatch  up  the  newspaper  in  hope  that  the  peace  of  Europe  has 
been  broken  by  some  accident,  dreaming  nightly  of  a  convulsion  of  all 
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Christendom,  and  gloating  on  the  prospects  of  battles  by  land  and  sea* 
to  bedew  the  soil  with  blood,  and  render  the  continent  once  more  the 
theatre  of  a  long  and  desolating  struggle.  That  some  malignant  fever 
may  break  out  among  the  higher  ranks,  is  supposed  to  be  a  hope  in* 
eluded  in  the  prayer  of  every  junior  officer,  and  a  military  title  at 
once  conjures  up  the  fancy  of  a  man  hungry  for  human  life.  The  idea 
never  invades  the  minds  of  these  simple  philosophers  that  there  is  a 
proud  sense  of  honour  in  the  soldier's  mind  when  he  feels  that  so 
dreaded  is  his  sword  that  no  enemy  will  venture  to  call  it  from  its 
sheath*  Nor  do  they  imagine  the  noble  feeling  that  stirs  the  sailor's 
breast  when,  pacing  the  ramparts  of  some  huge  floating  fortress,  he 
knows  those  wooden  walls  render  his  country  impregnable  against  every 
assault.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  ever  suggested ;  but  the  military  and 
naval  class  is  represented  as  a  wandering  tribe  of  cannibals,  restless  in 
times  of  peace,  and  longing  for  the  desolation  of  a  War.  When  war 
arrives  none  are  so  ready,  but  while  peace  exists,  it  is  a  great  reward, 
even  to  the  veteran  who  never  won  a  laurel  on  any  held,  that  his 
brethren  and  he  have  ensured  this  blessing  to  their  country. 

In  this  light  we  view  the  possession  of  places  like  Aden  and 
Gibraltar — the  outworks  of  an  empire.  Others  we  value  as  the  depots 
of  commerce,  others  as  fields  of  emigration,  others  as  producing  staple 
articles  of  consumption,  and  all  as  forming  the  ground  and  foundation 
of  our  greatness  as  a  nation.  France  has  a  few  weak  colonies,  which 
probably  detract  from,  rather  than  add  to  her  prosperity ;  but  she  has 
not  an  over-peopled  territory,  she  has  not  the  genius  of  colonisation, 
she  has  not  settled  her  own  provinces,  and  she  aims  only  at  a  barren 
empire  of  the  sea.  Russia  has  extensive  military  colonies;  but, 
miserable  and  oppressed  as  they  are,  they  are  valuable  to  her,  vast  as 
her  original  dominions  are ;  Holland,  deprived  of  her  possessions  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  would  lose  the  last  claim  she  holds  to  rank 
among  states.  Of  England  the  case  is  far  different  She  flourishes  upon 
her  commerce ;  her  commerce  is  forwarded  by  her  colonies,  and  so  long  as 
those  dependencies  are  well  governed  and  well  protected  she  may  expect  to 
reap  advantages  from  them.  During  the  twelve  years  ending  with 
1643,  British  ships  of  the  burden  of  more  than  twenty-two  million 
tons  were  employed  to  carry  exports  from  these  shores  to  those  of  our 
possessions.  Are  not  such  possessions  worth  the  care  of  just  adminis- 
tration ?  If  we  wear  a  sword,  who  claims  its  protection  more  right- 
fully than  the  colonist  ? 

An  anile  philosopher,  rabid  with  love  of  economy,  compares  our  na- 
tive army  in  India  to  a  body  of  gladiators,  hired  to  spill  blood  for  the 
amusement  of  the  conquerors.  The  battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej, 
according  to  him,  were  spectacles  got  up  for  show,  and  our  whole  em- 
pire in  Hindoostan  is  a  costly  toy,  maintained  to  flatter  our  national 
pride.  Whether  if  India  were  relinquished,  Russia,  France,  or  even 
Holland,  would  not  take  possession  of  her — whether  her  ports  would 
aot  be  closed,  and  the  six  millions  of  her  trade  be  lost  to  us,  it 
never  occurs  to  these  declaimers  to  inquire.  All  they  see  is,  that  the 
whole  of  our  transmarine  empire  involves  an  expenditure  of  almost 
three  millions  sterling ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  it  supports  half  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  we  believe  that  John  Bull  will  confess  that 
he  gets  good  interest  on  his  capital 
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But  to  attack  writers  of  this  class  is  like  fighting  with  the  air.  There 
is  nothing  to  strike  at.  All  is  vapid,  flimsy,  diluted  declamations,  in- 
controvertible because  without  meaning.  To  those,  however,  who 
declare  not  against  the  profession,  but  against  the  misgovernment  of  our 
colonies,  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  urged.  Unhappily  the  charge  is  too  true* 
They  are  administered  not  for  their  own  benefit,  or  that  of  England, 
but  to  suit  the  crotchets  of  a  family  clique.  It  is  our  province  chiefly 
to  dwell  on  the  modes  of  defence  adopted ;  and  here  we  must  remark* 
that  Earl  Grey  has  displayed  more  caprice  than  propriety  in  his  ar- 
rangements, considering  the  military  forces  in  Australia,  while  in  the 
other  colonies,  none  have  more  to  complain  than  the  soldier,  of  the  mal- 
administration to  which  he  is  subjected. 

In  New  Zealand  the  following  of  «  a  would-and- would-not "  system 
perpetually  engages  him  in  a  harassing  dishonourable  service,  in  which 
failure  is  always  probable,  and  success  without  a  reward ;  in  Canada  he 
is  at  frequent  intervals  displayed  to  awe  the  colonists,  disaffected  from 
misgovernment,  and  is  therefore  exposed  to  all  their  hatred  and  jealousy ; 
at  the  Cape  regiments  absurdly  chosen  are  driven  to  service  in  petty 
wars  against  savages,  when  a  bold  and  manly  policy  might  draw  an  im- 
penetrable line  of  defence  along  the  frontier.  As  it  is  no  day  passes 
without  danger  of  an  irruption  of  the  Kaflres,  news  of  which  is  always 
hourly  anticipated  in  England.  The  regulations  of  the  army  in 
India  depreciate  the  character  of  the  soldier,  and  lower  his  position, 
while  the  hard-headed  speculators  at  home  would  secure  morality 
in  the  colonial  barrack  by  excluding  women  from  them  altogether. 
Besides  this,  while  launching  out  against  the  immorality  engendered  in 
young  colonial  towns  "by  the  presence  of  a  body  of  profligate  troops," 
the  moment  a  proposition  for  educating  them  in  ethics  and  religion 
is  advanced,  St.  Stephen's  rings  with  shrieks  from  an  economical  band; 
the  tune  is  taken  up  by  Gilpin  and  Sturge  on  the  platforms,  and  a 
full  chorus  is  supplied  from  behind  the  counters  of  men  made  wealthy 
by  the  sale  of  those  sugars,  opium,  cotton,  silks,  &c,  which  are  the  pro* 
duce  of  our  distant  possessions.  Should  the  deep  laden  galleon  of  some 
Manchester  cotton-merchant  be  assailed  by  pirates,  or  plundered  by 
wreckers  in  a  remote  sea,  what  memorials,  couched  in  language  of 
frantic  indignation,  would  pour  in  upon  Parliament — what  meetings 
would  be  held — what  denunciations  fulminated  against  the  Admiralty 
for  leaving  the  seas  unswept  of  freebooters,  and  against  Earl  Grey  for 
withdrawing  the  guards  from  the  coasts — yet  all  this  is  expected  while 
the  cost  is  grumbled  at. 

There  is,  however,  a  policy  to  be  preserved  with  respect  to  the  colo- 
nies utterly  without  reference  to  the  clamours  of  the  economical 
agitators.  It  is  to  maintain  this  country  as  the  leading  state  of  Chris- 
tendom, to  increase  her  commerce,  to  foster  her  industry,  to  secure  her 
safety  against  the  chance  of  war,  and  her  interests  in  times  of  peace, 
that  the  colonies  should  be  supported,  upheld,  protected,  and  inspired 
with  the  conviction  that  while  we  look  to  them  as  great  channels  of 
our  trade,  we  are  ready  to  share  with  them  all  the  blessings  which  are 
the  fruit  of  a  safe,  solid,  friendly  compact  of  empire.  "Promote  the 
prosperity  of  your  colonies,  enable  them  to  extend  their  commerce, 
bring  them  into  competition  with  European  countries,  and  believe  me 
that  the  bond  of  your  colonial  dependencies  will  be  tightened,  not  by 
power,  not  by  restraints,  but  by  the  conviction  that  England  is  not 
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prepared  to  abandon  tbat  principle  of  colonial  policy,— namely,  tbat  tbe 
interests  of  tbe  colonies  themselves  should  be  especially  promoted,  and 
not  merely  be  instruments  subservient  to  the  mother  country." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  are  aware  that  his 
opinion  thus  quoted  is  viewed  with  suspicion,  since  he  rarely  expressed 
one  which  he  did  not  afterwards  contradict,  yet  these  are  principles  impos- 
sible to  be  denied  in  the  abstract,  though  our  practice  is  far  from  con- 
sistent with  the  altered  theory  they  shadow  forth.  We  may  be  sure 
that  what  we  give  to  our  colonies  they  will  render  back  to  us,  be  it 
good  or  evil.  Twenty  years  ago  a  speaker  stood  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  preserving  Canada,  because  it  was  a 
barren  desert,  producing  "  nothing  but  a  few  skins  and  some  wretched 
timber."  Its  resources  still  remain,  indeed,  undeveloped,  but  it  has  a 
large  population,  a  considerable  trade,  and  flourishes  in  a  moderate  degree 
on  the  industry  of  its  people.  If  it  be  less  prosperous  than  it  might,  is 
that  a  reason  for  abandoning  it  ?  Shall  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
govern  a  colony ;  shall  we  begrudge  the  cost  that  would  be  ten  times 
repaid,  or  resolve  by  a  comprehensive  policy  to  erect  in  Canada  a  great 
offshoot  of  tbe  British  empire,  redoubling  the  mighty  states  that  border 
it  on  the  south  ?  Undoubtedly  we  have  the  free  choice,  but  it  is  not  by 
puling  parsimony  or  reckless  waste  that  this  result  can  be  obtained. 
What  is  needed  is  the  broad  consideration  of  public  interests,  the  immer- 
sion of  all  private  caprice. 

When  we  look  upon  the  mighty  mass  of  empire  embraced  in  the 
designations  of  British  possessions,  it  is  with  a  feeling  nearer  to  con* 
tempt  than  to  pity  that  we  listen  to  the  low,  un-English,  peddling 
rant  of  those  itinerant  rhapsodists  who  extort  the  cheers  of  the  ignorant 
crowds  on  a  barn  floor, — the  Manchester  stoics,  who  would  dismember 
this  gigantic  fabric  and  restore  England  to  tbe  humble  simplicity  of 
power  she  enjoyed  during  tbe  middle  ages.  All  tbe  wasted  blood,  all 
the  expended  treasure,  all  the  energies  exhausted,  all  the  patriotism 
lavished,  all  the  enterprise  unbroken  by  fortune,  all  is  to  be  thrown  away, 
and  the  prise  it  has  cost  so  much  to  win,  is  to  be  abandoned  that  the  ex- 
pense of  its  retentmn  may  be  saved.  For,  although  the  economists  select 
a  few  colonies — su%  as  the  Cape  and  Mauritius — to  be  first  sacrificed, 
give  them  the  reins,  and  when  will  their  operations  cease. 

Let  us,  however,  go  no  further  than  they  profess  to  go.  Tbe  Cape  is,  we 
are  told,  a  useless  colony.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  history  know 
that  the  possession  of  this,  the  half-way  station  between  England  and  In- 
dia, has  at  all  times  been  regarded  as  of  tbe  highest  importance  by  politi- 
cians and  merchants,  independently  of  the  millions  who  look  upon  emi- 
gration as  their  only  hope.  The  Dutch  prized  it  as  the  gate  of  the 
east,  and  the  English  frontier  on  tbe  continent  of  Hindostan  was  never 
safe  until  the  passage  of  her  fleets  and  the  supplies  of  her  ships  were 
ensured  by  the  possession  of  the  Cape.  Since  steam  has  been  introduced 
it  is  doubly  valuable.  Brought  as  it  is  within  a  month's  voyage  of  South- 
ampton, its  trade  must  increase  until  the  advantages  we  derive  from  it 
are  developed  to  the  extent  of  its  natural  resources.  Of  the  Mauritius 
much  the  same  may  be  predicted.  During  tbe  wars  in  which  Great  Bri- 
tain asserted  her  supremacy  upon  the  ocean  it  was  proved  to  be  most  im- 
portant in  a  naval  and  military  point  of  view.  But  our  economists  argue 
as  though  war  were  in  future  an  impossibility.  If  they  be  sincere,  they  must 
consent  to  be  reckoned  among  doits,  unable  to  read  the  plainest  signs  of 
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the  times.  Look  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  upon  the  divided  na- 
tionalities or  the  stfll  more  divided  interests  of  courts,  on  the  rumours 
of  invasion  and  revolution.  Are  they  preparing  for  the  millenium  of 
peace  ?  Have  the  Congresses  of  Paris  and  Frankfort  induced  them  to 
refrain  from  enforcing  their  claims  by  the  threat  of  arms  ?  While  the 
pacific  champions  sat  in  council  in  one  part  of  Germany,  were  not  others 
meditating  plans  of  campaigns,  and  did  not  the  promoter  of  the  Schles- 
wig  Holstein  war  write  with  the  same  pen  a  mild  answer  to  the 
representations  of  Elihu  Burrit,  and  a  proclamation  of  uncompromising 
hostilities  against  the  Danes  ?  All  these  are  simple  facts,  and  they 
teach  but  one  lesson.  It  will  require  the  utmost  patriotism,  prudence, 
and  forbearance,  not  without  some  sudden  stroke  of  fortune  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  When  a  war  breaks  out  our  share  of  it  will 
directly  lie  on  the  sea,  or  along  the  shores  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  On  that  theatre  the  nation  will  be  victorious  that  has  the  best 
armed  fleets,  and  the  most  powerful  colonies.  With  our  dependencies 
well  guarded  and  wisely  governed,  there  will  be  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
a  coast  of  Kent,  and  a  line  of  Dover  cliffs  to  assail,  for  the  empire,  in- 
tersected by  seas  and  mountains,  is  but  one ;  and  men  will  be  as  ready 
to  launch  the  oaks  of  Canada  in  her  defence,  as  to  patrol  the  British 
channel. 

Consequently,  whether  in  peace  or  war  colonies  are  the  signs  and  ele- 
ments of  our  greatness  as  a  people.  Some  may  be  ill  chosen,  others  may 
be  imperfectly  governed ;  but  no  man  who  has  ever  viewed  in  a  philoso- 
phical light  the  causes  of  our  prosperity  as  a  people,  can  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced that  Great  Britain  has  risen  to  eminence  upon  the  vigour  and  the 
valour  of  her  children  displayed  in  the  exertions  of  a  dominion  that  ex- 
tends from  Labrador  to  the  farthest  isles  of  Asia,  from  the  seven  isles 
of  the  South,  round  again  to  the  Antarctic  Pole ;  that  these  mighty 
and  valuable  possessions  are  ensured  to  us  by  a  powerful  navy,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  our  decline  from  greatness  will  be  shewn  by  the 
disintegration  of  our  colonial  empire. 


Every  one  now-a-days  who  goes  from  home  writes  an  account  of 
what  he  has  seen.  The  usual  form  is  that  of  a  journal ;  and  as  I  row 
with  the  stream,  I  must  follow  the  example.  Some  write  to  please  their 
vanity,  and  make  a  book. 


Others  have  an  idea  that  every  one  is  interested  in  what  they  do,  say, 
or  think.  They  are  a  world  within  themselves.  Some,  again — close 
calculators — like  to  record  the  price  of  beds,  beef,  boots  and  bacon,  at 
every  place  they  visit — immortalize  themselves  by  screwing  or  Jewing 
landicrds,  getting  value  for  the  Jixed  price  of  a  dinner,  by  ordering  what 
they  do  not  require  and  cannot  eat ;  and  making  themselves  as  disagreeable 
and  uncomfortable  as  possible,  by  imagining  that  every  house  in  which 
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they  reside  is  the  legalised  abode  of  some  modern  Dick  Turpin.  A  few, 
however,  write  to  learn — and  learn  to  live  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do: 
happy  in  themselves,  and  imparting  mirth  and  gladness  to  all  around 
them.  Such  journalists  I  would  like  to  follow ;  learning  as  I  live,  and 
recording  what  I  learn  for  my  own  benefit,  and  friends  who  are  not  too 
wise  to  improve. 

If  I  remember  aright,  the  usual  way  to  commence  a  journal  is : — 
June  21st.  Left  London  at  4-SO,  p.m.,  by  the  express  train  for  Folkes- 
tone, where  we  arrived  at  7*15  p.m.  Glad  to  get  away  to  the  fresh 
breezes,  beneath  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  far  away  from  the  eternal  din 
and  stir  of  the  mighty  city,  equally  so  was  Hector,  who  had  been 
stewed  up  for  the  past  week  in  a  suffocating  Committee  Room  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  no  one  more  happy  to  be  free  than  our  young 
friend  Donald,  who  had  been  almost  killed  during  the  last  three  weeks 
with  the  balls  and  routs  and  fetes  and  dinners  of  my  Ladies  Look- 'em- 
out  and  my  Lords  Sixdaughters.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  a  nice  young 
man,  and  a  member  too,  supposed  to  be  in  want  of  a  wife 

As  to  our  worthy  friend  the  Bailie — the  remaining  companion  of  my 
journey— his  round  face  was  beaming  brighter  than  usual,  as  the 
train  commenced  rocking,  whirling,  wizzing  and  bounding  away, 
as  if  it  was  equally  glad  and  anxious  to  leave  the  city  smoke  behind, 
and  revel  in  the  rich  green  fields.  "  How  charming,"  exclaimed  the 
Bailie,  as  we  opened  out  one  of  those  beautiful  rich  diversified  valleys 
which  alone  are  to  be  seen  in  the  south  of  England—"  What  a  delight- 
ful country ;  and  see  how  even  the  brute  creation  rejoice  in  an  evening 
like  this."  Query,  I  should  say,  as  the  calves,  young  stots  and  their 
mothers  were  kicking  up  their  heels  at  the  puffing  and  whirling  noise 
of  the  train.  But  the  Bailie's  heart  was  full ;  and,  for  once  in  his  life, 
he  felt  inclined  to  be  poetical. 

We  arrived  at  Folkestone  at  a  quarter  past  seven,  the  railway  running 
close  to  the  quay ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  we  embarked  on  board  of  a 
handsome  little  steam-boat.  These  packets  are  swift  paddle-wheeled, 
of  a  superior  order ;  more  adapted,  however,  to  river  navigation,  and  on 
this  account,  must  prove  most  unpleasant  sea-boats  in  the  winter  and 
stormy  months.  The  passage  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne  is  generally 
accomplished  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter ;  the  distance  being  about 
thirty  miles.  During  westerly  gales  it  is  very  rough,  caused  by  the 
cross-ground  swell,  and  the  steamers  being  so  short,  labour  much,  and 
bob  up  and  down  at  every  successive  roll  of  the  sea ;  to  a  landsman, 
and  even  many  seafaring  persons,  a  most  unpleasant  sensation ;  and  in 
this  short  trip  many  suffer  more  from  sea  sickness  than  they  would 
have  done  on  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 

The  day  on  which  we  crossed  the  sea  was,  however,  beautifully 
smooth,  with  a  gentle  western  breeze,  just  sufficient  to  fill  the  sails  of 
the  many  homeward  bound  vessels  with  which  the  Channel  was  that 
evening  crowded.  The  chalky  cliffs  of  Dover  looked  whiter  than  usual, 
and  the  bright  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  striking  at  acute  angles  their 
summits,  gave  us  the  most  highly  pictured  idea  of  their  boldness 
and  beauty. 

As  we  approached  the  shores  of  France  the  sun  had  set,  and  a  lovely 
summer  evening  was  casting  its  shadows  over  us.  To  the  left  was 
Cape  Grisnez,  with  its  strong  revolving  light  visible  at  the  distance  of 
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eight  leagues.  To  the  right  numerous  fishing  boats,  looming  large  in 
the  haae,  which  the  heat  of  twilight  had  thrown  round  them.  Right 
a-head  the  piers  of  Boulogne,  and  the  numerous  lights  from  the  town  ; 
and  standing  dimly  visible  on  the  cliffs,  the  column  of  Napoleon  marking 
the  spot  where  the  "Army  of  England"  had  encamped. 

Boulogne  is  a  tidal  harbour,  capable  of  admitting  at  high  water, 
vessels  of  about  250  and  800  tons  burthen.  There  is  nothing  here  how- 
ever worthy  of  particular  attention.  The  shipping  trade  is  limited, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  steam  vessels  on  the  Dover  and  Folkestone  sta- 
tions, and  two  vessels  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company 
employed  in  the  direct  trade  between  that  port  and  London.  These 
with  the  fishing  smacks,  a  few  Newcastle  colliers,  and  French  coasting 
traders,  constitute  its  whole  maritime  commerce. 

Boulogne  has  of  late  become  a  fashionable  sea  bathing  resort,  and 
many  families  from  England  now  reside  there  during  the  summer 
months.  It  has  also  long  been  famed  as  a  rendesvous  for  others  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  of  a  somewhat  questionable  character. 
The  hotels,  lodging-houses,  and  cafes,  considering  the  population  of  the 
town,  are  of  rather  a  superior  description ;  the  "  Marine,"  where  we 
took  up  our  abode,  though  not  known  to  the  tourist  in  the  same  favour- 
able manner  as  many  of  the  others,  is  one,  which  for  cleanliness,  com- 
fort and  attention  deserves  support.  To  the  traveller,  who  has  for  the 
first  time  crossed  the  channel,  it  is  not  the  less  pleasing  by  being  in  all 
respects  a  French  inn.  The  red  brick  flooring,  arched  doorways,  oak 
stairs  brightly  polished,  the  small  clean  back  yard  with  its  trellised 
gates,  the  verandas,  balconies,  marble  stoves,  and  various  other  matters 
so  diflereut  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to,  and  above  all  the  smart 
cleanly  chattering  little  landlady— a//  stamp  it  as  an  inn  of  another 
country,  and  forcibly  remind  the  traveller  that  a  short  two  hours  from 
the  cliffs  of  Dover,  have  effected  a  complete  change — have  made  him 
for  the  time  a  denizen  of  a  foreign  land. 

As  our  sojourn  at  Boulogne  was  to  be  but  of  very  short  duration,  we 
were  next  moraine  early  a-stir,  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  our  lim- 
ited stay.  Here,  1  may  remark,  that  if,  during  this  hot  season  espe- 
cially, you  wish  to  examine  a  town  or  country  with  pleasure,  ease,  and 
satisfaction  to  yourself,  there  is  no  time  so  well  adapted  as  early  in  the 
morning.  Be  up  and  out,  not  later  than  sir  o'clock.  Then  the  body 
is  refreshed  with  sleep,  the  mind  vigourous,  all  the  faculties  clear,  and 
the  senses  keen  and  penetrating.  You  will  get  a  better  idea  of  a  place 
in  one  hour  in  the  morning,  than  you  would  do  in  four  during  the 
day,  or  six  during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  There  is  then  a  cool 
and  balmy  freshness  in  the  air  which  sharpens  the  Benses,  brightens 
the  faculties,  and  makes  a  very  ordinary  man,  for  the  time  being,  an 
architect,  a  poet,  a  painter,  an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts — in  fact,  every- 
thing that  a  man  requires  to  be,  who  travels  to  other  countries  to  learn ; 
to  return  home  a  better  and  a  wiser  man.  Those  who  go  just  to  say 
"  they  have  been  there,"  who  can  form  no  idea  of  nature's  beauties, 
and  who  love  to  lounge  about  cafes,  balls,  fetes,  billiard  rooms— eat, 
drink,  and  smoke,  may  rise  at  any  time  of  the  day.  Two  p.m.  is  quite 
early  enough  for  them— six  would  suit  them  better. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  beach,  where  you  will  find  excellent 
bathing  machines  at  moderate  prices.   Refreshed  by  our  bathe,  we  then 
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strolled  along  the  quays,  where  to  a  stranger  the  groups  of  fish  women, 
with  their  sun  burnt  countenances,  pure  white  caps,  red  stockings, 
short  blue-and-white  petticoats,  laughing  countenances,  and  chattering 
tongues  are  alike  interesting  and  amusing.  Not  less  striking  are  the 
various  and  diversitied  groups,  which  surround  the  public  "salesmen." 
All  is  brought  to  the  hammer ;  and  the  poor  itinerant  vendor,  who  has 
neither  cash  nor  credit,  is  compelled  to  purchase  At*  JUk  second  hand 
by  private  contract,  at  comparatively  exorbitant  prices. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  town,  there  is  nothing  particularly  wor- 
thy of  description.  The  upper  and  fortified  part  is  however  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  is  especially  interesting  from  the  striking  contrast 
which  it  forms  to  an  English  town,  and  its  associations  with  ancient 
history ;  and  not  less  so  from  the  fact,  that  its  walls  for  many  weeks 
resisted  the  invading  army  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  From  the 
ramparts  the  view  is  pleasing,  if  not  picturesque  and  extensive.  The 
small  river  Liane,  winding  its  way  amongst  green  sloping  hills,  some- 
what luxuriant  valleys,  and  well  cultivated  fields  and  market  gardens  ; 
the  old  town  itself  with  its  tall  dingy  abodes,  narrow  streets,  and 
almost  death-like  silence,  with  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame— an  elegant  and  classic  Gothic  structure,  but  still  unfinished, 
towering  high  in  the  centre,  at  once  attract  the  gaze,  and  command 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  This  in  older  times — in  ages  now  long 
past,  was  the  favourite  resort  of  many  of  the  most  influential  peers 
and  "  noblesse  "  of  the  northern  districts  of  France.  The  deserted 
streets,  half  dilapidated  houses,  and  once  gorgeous  superstructures,  re- 
minded me  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  beautiful  song,  "  Oh  dim  deserted  mirror, 
thou  of  the  silent  hall and  when  I  gazed  upon  the  blackened  and 
disfigured  images,  which  had  guarded  the  entrances  to  many  of  these 
tall  uim  mansions,  I  was  led  to  exclaim  with  her— 

"  The  song  has  left  no  echo— 

The  bright  wine  hath  been  quaffed, 
And  hushed  is  every  silvery  voice 
That  lightly  once  had  laughed.** 

Here  I  read  for  the  first  time,  the  new  motto  of  the  Republican 
Government — "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  written  in  large  letters 
over  the  entrance  gates  of  a  massive  watch  tower,  barracks  and  prison, 
which  surmount  the  fortifications.  Strange  to  say,  in  that  very 
prison,  he  who  had  dictated  that  nominal  motto  of  freedom — JLouis 
Napoleon,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  had  himself  only  a  few 
years  previously,  been  confined  for  attempting  to  achieve  what  the 
French  people  themselves  some  two  or  three  years  afterwards  had 
almost  unanimously  adopted — had  crowned  with  acclamation  a  man 
whom  they  had  imprisoned  as  a  usurper,  a  traitor,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  many  an  imbecile  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France,  fit  only  to  be 
confined  in  a  lonely  and  almost  unknown  outport  battlement. 

In  this  sudden  change  from  contempt  to  admiration  we  see  exem- 
plified in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  one  of  the  great  characteristics 
of  the  French  people.  Raising  to  the  highest  position  by  almost  one 
accordant  voice,  the  man  whom  they  had  so  very  recently  not  merely 
rejected,  but  held  in  the  most  pitying  contempt.  Is  it  by  his  name,  as 
we  in  England  at  first  supposed,  he  now  rules?  Js  he  on  sufferance  for 
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a  season  ?  or  does  he  possess  abilities,  which  hitherto  have  lain  dormant, 
greater  than  any  of  the  others  who  aspired  to  the  high  office  he  holds, 
and  competent  to  govern  France  in  all  emergencies  ?  These  are  que** 
tions  which  time  alone  can  solve,  and  in  my  brief  tour  1  will  endeavour, 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  assist  in  their  solution. 

Our  arrangements  would  not  permit  us  to  examine  minutely  any  of 
the  sights  of  Boulogne.  These — with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  and  the  Napoleon  column— consisting  of  the  Museum,  the 
picture  gallery,  the  crypt  beneath  the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Peter,  are  not  worthy  of  the  attention  of 

,     the  traveller  whose  time  is  limited,  and  who  intends  visiting  the 

,     churches  and  palaces  of  Paris.   We  therefore  proceeded  thither  and  ar- 

j     rived  on  the  23rd  June. 

Englishmen  are  often  too  bigoted  in  favour  of  their  country  to  the 
disparagement  of  all  others,  and  think  nothing  perfect  unless  there  be 

E     something  English  in  it.    In  the  construction  of  first  class  railway  car- 

*  riages,  they  are,  however,  sadly  deficient,  when  compared  to  many  of 
these  on  the  continental  lines.    At  the  station  of  Boulogne  we  found 

I    carriages  vastly  superior  to  any  I  had  seen  on  the  best  lines  of  England. 

.  They  were,  indeed,  fitted  in  a  style  of  eastern  luxuriance — all  that  the 
most  indolent  Indian  Nabob  could  desire  was  there.  The  seats  were 
covered  with  rich  cream-coloured  figured  damask  and  cashmere  stuffed, 

\    so  that  in  whatever  position  you  were  pleased  to  recline,  there  was  ease 

<  and  comfort  The  roof  was  of  highly  polished  and  embossed  maple 
texture  woods.   The  windows  of  clear  plate  glass  ana  small  brass 

I    squared  wire  alternately*   The  usual  oil  light  in  the  centre  was  en* 

*  cased  in  cut  crystal  and  covered  with  a  silk  screen,  which  you  might 
displace  at  your  pleasure.   Leaving  Boulogne,  there  is  little  that  in- 

''    tereststhe  traveller.   The  country  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  devoid  of 
interest,  till  you  arrive  at  the  ancient,  but  now  dilapidated  town  of 
Etaples,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Canche,  and  about  six  miles  distant  from  Boulogne.  Here,  as  you  may 
be  aware,  Julius  Cesar  embarked  his  legions  to  invade  Britain ;  and 
here  the  treaty  of  peace,  at  a  much  later  date,  was  signed  between 
Charles  VIII.  and  Henry  VII,  of  England.    Once  it  was  a  place  of 
,;,    considerable  commercial  importance,  and  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
l\    noblest  families  of  France.  Few  remains,  however,  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour, except  some  half-buried  ruins  to  mark  the  spot,  are  now  visible, 
;    and  like  many  of  the  ancient  towns  of  northern  France,  has  left  few 
p    records  of  its  former  magnificence.    Passing  the  ancient  fortified  city 
of  Montreuil,  which  I  am  told  at  the  remote  period  of  845  had  its  fort- 

*  resses  destroyed  by  the  Normans,  and  which,  at  a  much  later  period, 
was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Brittany— and  passing  also 

1    St.  Valery,  Sur  Somme,  and  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  where,  in  1846,  Louis 
7    Philippe  received  our  Queeu,  we  arrived  at  the  very  ancient  city  of 
Abbeville,  which  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance* 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1800  it  was  made  a  corporate  city,  and  then 
^    united  in  itself  a  civil  and  military  government.    Here,  in  the  four- 
&   teenth  century,  resided  a  certain  portion  of  the  season  and  during  the 
>\   greatest  period  of  her  life,  Iaabelle  of  France,  Queen  of  England ;  and 
here  also  is  the  church  of  St.  Sulfranes,  a  majmificeot  structure,  in 
£  whiohlxHiuXJI.int^td  to 
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Between  Abbeville  and  Amiens  there  are  many  placet  of  much 
historical  interest,  and  none  more  so  than  Picquigny,  where  I  was 
informed  was  to  be  seen  the  splendid  ruins  of  a  once  magnificent  castle 
founded  in  the  seventh  century,  where  now  stands  the  new  castle  of 
the  dukes  of  Chaulines  and  Picquigny,  and  where  the  treaty  was 
signed  in  14? 5,  between  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  X. 

Amiens,  as  you  are  aware,  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  cotton  velvets  and  various 
articles  of  woollen  fabric  It  was  here  that  the  treaty  of  peace— known 
as  the  treaty  of  Amiens— was  signed  between  France  and  England 
1802.  It  is  likewise  renowned  for  its  historical  recollections  connected 
with  the  residence  of  kings,  princes,  and  illustrious  foreigners,  from 
even  the  days  of  Charles  VI  I.  to  the  very  recent  official  visit  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  There  is  a  handsome  station,  with  a  cafe  replenished  with 
every  delicacy  the  season  affords,  and  where  also,  at  a  moderate  charge, 
you  may  obtain  a  substantial  cold  collation.  It  forms  the  junction  where 
the  passengers  from  Boulogne,  Calais  and  Brussels  meet  to  join  on  the 
main  trunk-line  to  Paris.  It  is  a  sort  of  Rugby  or  Derby  or  York, 
but  more  resembling  the  first  of  the  three  junction  stations,  as  only 
three  important  lines  there  meet.  You  are  generally  required,  if  ar- 
riving from  Boulogne,  to  wait  half  an  hour  at  least  for  the  passengers 
from  Calais,  and  if  you  are  an  admirer  of  human  nature,  and  like  to  see 
it  dressed  in  fantastic  shapes  and  almost  every  conceivable  character, 
from  the  glowing  roast  beef  countenance  of  burley  John  Bull  himself, 
to  the  poor  emaciated  and  swarthy  denisen  of  some  dingy  lane  in  Notre 
Dame,  or  the  laughing  faced  and  curiously  dressed  Flemish  girl,  you 
will  see  it  to  perfection  here,  and  the  half  hour  glides  fleetly  away. 

Leaving  Amiens,  with  its  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  thirteenth 
century — its  churches  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Leu — its  Palais  Epis- 
copal and  Palais  de  Justice— its  Madelaine,  and  its  pleasing  Boulevards 
and  Cours  de  la  Hotoye,  all  of  which  I  learned  were  well  worthy  of  a 
visit,  we  pass  the  stations  of  Boris,  Dilly,  Breteuil,  St.  Just,  Clermont, 
Creil,  and  other  places  of  about  like  extent  and  little  importance,  till 
you  arrive  at  Engheim,  which  is  beautifully  situated  amongst  green 
meadows,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters.  A  t  Montmorenei,  near 
this  place,  Rousseau  wrote  his  life  and  his  dream ;  and  since  his  day  till 
the  present  moment  it  has  been  a  fashionable  resort  for  the  Parisians. 

At  the  stations  Clermont  and  St.  Denis,  we,  for  the  first  time,  wit* 
nessed  some  of  the  handy  work  of  the  revolutions  of  February  1 848. 
They  were  completely  gutted  and  burnt,  and  in  one  case  only  a  portion 
of  the  'outer  walls  was  standing.  No  attempts  have  been  made  towards 
their  repair.  The  question,  who  is  to  pay  f  remains  unsettled,  and 
until  that  is  known  and  acted  upon,  the  traveller  must  content  himself 
with  the  fragile  wooden  erections  which  are  contiguous ;  and  should  it 
perchance  rain  in  torrents,  a  drenched  coat  in  the  waiting-room  will 
remind  him  that  revolutionists  do  very  foolish  things  towards  obtaining 
their  ends ;  and  that  burning  railway  stations  and  tearing  up  rails  ap- 
pear a  round-about  way  of  arriving  at  freedom. 

Shortly  after  six,  we  entered  the  fortifications  of  Paris-— a  great 
work,  undertaken  to  employ  an  idle  people,  and  protect  them  from 
foreign  invasion,  but  not  from  themselves.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
we  arrived  at  the  station,  an  apparently  convenient  and  f^TM^ow 
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building,  where  we  had  to  wait  half  an  hour,  to  have  our  luggage  ex- 
amined. Our  intention  was  to  proceed  direct  to  the  Hotel  de  Meurice, 
rue  de  Rivoli,  but  an  officious  official,  who  serves  the  railway  company 
directly — some  hotels  indirectly,  and  himself  either  way  (and  of  whom 
many  are  to  be  found  in  this  country ),  strongly  recommended  us,  appa- 
rently in  the  most  disinterested  manner,  ta  give  the  preference  to  a 
most  charming  and  delightful  inn,  as  he  described,  close  to  the  Bourse, 
looking  at  the  Boulevards,  and  just  a  hop-step-and-jump  from  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuilleries.  The  official,  with  a  degree  of  politeness  inherent 
to  Frenchmen,  took  care  to  have  our  luggage  packed  on  the  roof  of  an 
omnibus  calling  at  his  favourite  hotel,  and  ourselves  packed  inside. 
More  than  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  started  on  our  rambling 
journey  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  it  was  another  long  half  hour 
ere  we  reached  his  "  charming  and  delightful  inn,"  By  this  time,  some 
suspicion  as  to  its  whereabouts  and  charms,  had  crossed  the  mind  of 
one  of  my  companions,  who  becoming  impatient  for  his  dinner,  com- 
menced interrogating  the  conductor  as  to  the  distance  and  true  locality 
of  this  said  "  delightful"  tavern ;  and  as  the  stoppages,  turnings,  and 
windings  increased  as  we  proceeded,  at  last  began  to  give  vent  to  his 
r-  feelings  in  no  very  measured  language,  "  Sacre,"  roared  a  still  more 
hungry  Frenchman,  who,  like  ourselves,  had,  I  presume,  been  deceived ; 
and  after  a  few  more  sacres  and  such  like  sounding  words,  unintelligible 
to  me,  the  great  lumbering  omnibus  pulled  up  at  the  arched  gateway 
of  the  Hotel  de  l'£tranger,  where  a  huge  bloated  landlord  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  dirty-faced  waiters  were  prepared  to  receive  us,  the  signal 
having  been  sent  to  them.  Our  friend  Donald,  who  is  rather  sensitive  in 
such  matters,  surveyed  from  his  seat  the  great  dark  hotel  in  the  narrow 
lane,  and  its  unsoaped  attendants,  with  a  look  of  the  most  benign  con- 
tempt. Then  turning  to  the  Bailie  and  myself,  who  had  by  this  time 
began  to  think  about  such  things  as  being  stewed  alive  in  these  burning 
ts  dog  days" — emphatically  exclaimed  "  this  won  I  do — stop  these  fel- 
lows from  taking  down  the  luggage."  We  then  politely  told  them 
that  we  had  made  a  mistake,  and  requested  to  be  driven  to  the  Hotel  de 
Meurice.  I  wished  that  Cruikshank  bad  been  there  to  have  sketched 
the  rueful  countenances  of  the  bloated  landlord  and  his  unwashed 
waiters,  as  the  rumbling  omnibus  rolled  slowly  away  from  the  great 
arched  gateway  of  the  charming  Hotel  de  1'Etr  anger ;  and  no  doubt  it 
would  have  required  a  Dickens  himself  to  have  pourtrayed  the  scene 
between  the  "  official"  and  the  landlord  when  he  came  to  receive  his 
head-money. 

We  at  last  arrived  at  Meurice's  hotel ;  when,  however,  we  found,  as 
we  had  half  anticipated  at  this  season,  that  the  house  was  all  but  full. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  apartments  there  vacant— the  third  floor — we 
proceeded  thence  to  the  Windsor  hotel,  also  in  the  rue  de  Rivoli, 
where  we  found  accommodation,  and  a  suite  of  apartments  quite  to  our 
liking.  These  consisted  of  a  handsome  drawing  and  dining  room,  with 
three  bed  rooms,  which  we  engaged  for  twenty-five  francs  per  day,  in- 
cluding attendance.  The  superstructure  of  the  houses  and  their  internal 
arrangements  are  not  unlike  what  you  have  in  Scotland.  They  are 
subdivided  into  flats,  a  group  of  lands  forming  in  a  square  the  Hotel 
de  Windsor,  on  the  separate  staircase  to  each  land,  and  a  main  entrance 
on  each  landing  to  the  separate  suites  of  apartments.     The  mode  of 
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living,  therefore,  resembles  much  more  a  private  residence  than  an  hotel 
in  England. 

My  first  impression  of  the  gay,  and  I  may  add,  beautiful  city  of  Paris, 
with  its  1,200,000  inhabitants,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  describe.  To 
one  such  as  myself,  accustomed  to  the  everyday  bustle  of  an  active 
London  city  life,  and  with  the  same  fixed  object  in  view,  whereby  I  can 
either  benefit  myself,  or  others,  or  both — my  feelings  were  those  of  pity, 
if  not  contempt,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Parisians  appeared  to 
spend  their  time.  Such  was  my  first  impression.  A  longer  residence 
amongst  them  might  subdue  these  feelings,  and  teach  me  some  milder 
word  than  contempt,  and  impress  upon  me,  that  if  all  lived  as  I  lived, 
the  destiny  of  fallen  man  would  be  literally  fulfilled.  Here  it  would 
appear  to  be  unknown.  No  one  seems  to  exist  "  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow" — all  by  pleasure.  Wander  through  their  streets,  their  arcades, 
their  gardens,  their  boulevards,  and  the  English  working  stranger  will 
exclaim,  This  is  a  nation  of  consumers — a  people  whom  political  econo- 
mists would  style  "  a  non-productive  race." 

To  give  you  a  minute  description  of  Paris,  with  its  elegant  triumphal 
arches — its  myriad  statues  of  marble— its  magnificent  squares  and  beau- 
tiful fountains— its  graceful  columns;  and,  above  all,  its  gorgeous 
palaces  and  cathedrals ;  with  its  hundred  and  one  gardens  and  resorts 
of  gaiety  and  fashion,  is  not  my  intention,  and  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  a  journal  letter.  I  must  leave  this  to  Galignani  or  some  other 
guide  author,  and  just  tell  you  where  I  was  and  what  I  saw,  with  my 
own  impressions,  and  in  my  own  way, 

A  minute  description  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians  would,  however,  I 
may  remark,  prove  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  novel.  It  would 
require  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  give  it  the  stamp  of  romance. 
In  almost  every  street,  arcade,  and  square,  and  in  not  a  few  private 
dwelling-houses,  will  be  found  fit  subjects  for  the  pen  of  the  novelist ; 
and  the  imagination  cannot  pourtray  stronger  and  more  striking  inci- 
dents than  the  history  of  Paris  has  afforded  during  these  last  three 
short  years. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  23rd,  we  were  astir.  With  little 
idea  in  what  way  to  bend  our  steps,  we  strolled  through  the  westermost 
part  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  stumbled,  as  if  by  chance, 
upon  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Here  reality  surpasses  imagination — I 
could  have  conceived  no  square  so  elegant.  It  is  of  great  extent,  sub- 
divided by  fosses,  which  are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  crossed  by  graceful 
bridges,  placed  diagonally.  In  the  centre  has  been  erected  the  celebrated 
obelisk  of  Luxor,  one  of  the  two  which  once  stood  in  front  of  the  great 
temple  of  Thebes,  and  which  was  presented  to  the  French  govern- 
ment by  Mehemet  AH.  It  was  executed  1550  years  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  is  indeed  a  splendid  relic  of  ancient  Egypt  On  each 
side  are  handsome  fountains  dedicated  to  maritime  and  fluvial  navi- 
gation. Around  the  circular  basins,  which  are  50  feet  in  diameter,  are 
placed  six  figures,  about  nine  feet  in  height,  separated  by  sporting  dol- 
phins, seated  on  the  prows  of  vessels ;  and  around  are  numerous  statues, 
most  of  them  beautifully  executed  in  white  marble. 

A  Sunday  in  Paris  is  a  strange  anomaly.  The  reality  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  what  we  are  accustomed.  You  enter  some  great  cathedral 
with  its  gorgeous  chapels,  its  windows  of  painted  glass,  its  alter  of  bur- 
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nished  gold,  with  the  vessels  of  polished  silver,  and  its  myriad  mass  of 
human  beings.  The  deep- toned  organ  is  echoed  from  dome  to  nave, 
aisle  to  aisle,  and  rings  in  your  ears,  as  if  thunder  had  become  musical. 

The  High  Priest  bows  before  the  altar,  crosses  himself,  and  performs 
various  mystical  signs.  The  bell  rings — the  name  of  Jesus  is  spoken, 
and  every  knee  in  that  mighty  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children  bow 
before  his  image.  It  is  high  mass ;  and  the  priests  assemble  to  celebrate 
a  feast  day.  The  more  sacred  the  day,  the  more  striking  the  contrast ; 
for  alas!  great  is  the  levity  which  follows.  The  gold  and  silver 
urns,  and  the  silvered  wand  of  office  are  in  requisition,  the  vessels  for 
incense  are  lighted,  the  procession  is  formed  around,  and  the  blue  smoke 
curls  and  ascends  above  the  altar.  The  people  kneel — devotion  is  in 
every  feature.  There  are  no  signs  of  mirth  and  levity  there ;  all  appear 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  God  to  serve,  and  a  Sabbath  to  hold  sacred.  I 
wish  not  to  judge,  lest  I  be  judged ;  but  the  unhallowed  manner  in 
which  the  time  of  the  worshippers  was  spent  immediately  after  service 
vividly  brought  to  my  recollection— as  I  gazed  with  amazement  on  that 
dazzling  and  pompous  display  of  solemnity  before  me — that  beautiful 
paraphrase 


Service  having  terminated,  and  amidst  that  myriad  mass,  we  left  the 
precincts  of  the  cathedral.  No  sooner  across  the  threshold,  than  the 
worshipping  multitude  appeared  to  forget  all  that  had  passed  in  that 
solemn  assembly.  The  Parisians,  you  must  understand — especially 
during  the  favourable  summer  months — spend  most  of  their  vacant  time 
in  the  open  air.  From  the  church  to  the  cafe,  the  restaurant,  the  pleasure 

firden,  the  shades  of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  and  in  not  a  few  cases,  as 
learned,  to  resorts  of  doubtful  description,  they  wend  their  way.  The 
laugh  and  the  dance  commence,  and  the  service  in  which  they  were  so 
recently  engaged  is  forgotten  in  the  song  or  the  merry  sounds  of  instru- 
mental music.  The  Boulevards  throng  with  people,  seeing,  and  to  be 
seen.  The  cafes  are  crowded.  Theatres,  fetes,  and  gaiety  of  every  kind, 
and  in  every  shape,  meet  the  eye  and  rivet  the  attention.  The  shops 
for  the  sale  of  fancy  goods,  eatables,  and  the  lighter  description  of  wares, 
are  thrown  open.  The  long  walk  from  the  Place  la  Concorde  to  the 
triumphal  arch,  is  one  mass  of  human  beings.  On  each  side  are  ranged 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  wares  too  numerous  to  mention,  lottery-tables,  plat- 
forms with  stage  dancers,  and  others  with  singers,  round-abouts  for 
children  to  ride  on,  and  swings  for  those  of  more  mature  age ;  mounte- 
banks playing  their  fantastic  tricks,  whilst  gipsies  and  astrologers  in  their 
tents  and  boxes  are  ready  to  reveal  to  you  the  secrets  of  the  future ; 
tables  for  games  of  chance,  either  for  money  or  for  the  multifarious 
articles  exposed  by  their  proprietors.  In  fine,  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
any  sights  or  scenes  in  England  or  Scotland,  to  be  at  all  compared  to 
them.  Imagine,  however,  all  your  fairs,  with  all  the  London  fancy 
scenes  merged  in  one,  and  all  in  full  play,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  scene.    Such  is  a  Sunday  in  Paris. 

Tired  with  the  Parisian  "sight-seeing,"  we  left  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th,  at  eight  o'clock,  by  the  express  train  for  Brussels,  en  route  for 
Cologne  and  the  Rhine.  Judging  by  the  time  it  occupied  to 
take  us  from  the  railway  to  our  inn,  we  left  early,  and  arrived, 
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to  my  idea,  at  the  station  long  before  our  time,  full  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  moment  of  starting.  It  did  not,  however, 
prove  one  minute  too  soon.  The  whole  three-quarters  were  fully  occu- 
pied—first in  quarrelling  with  the  coachman  as  to  the  fare,  for  he  had 
learned  that  Englishmen  were  (it  subjects  far  imposition,  and  who  for 
full  one  quarter,  vainly  endeavoured  to  convince  us  that  double  the  pro- 
per fare  was  too  little.  Then  what  confusion  to  get  our  tickets*  and 
afterwards  get  our  luggage  weighed,  paid  for,  and  booked,  so  that  it  was 
just  upon  eight  o'clock  before  we  got  to  the  platform,  and  too  late  to  ob- 
tain four  seats  in  one  carriage.  A  more  than  usual  number  of  passengers 
were  that  evening  bound  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  Donald  and  I  got  stowed  away  into  one  compartment  of 
a  first-class  carriage,  and  Hector  and  the  Bailie  into  another.  Here  we 
found  for  our  fellow  travellers,  a  ferocious  moustached  Frenchman,  who, 
fearing  that  he  would  be  stewed  alive,  commenced  growling  the  mo- 
ment we  entered — a  fat  Spanish  lady  with  her  two  maid-servants 
who,  did  not  appear  to  have  washed  their  faces  or  gowns  for  the  last 
week,  with  a  man  servant  equally  dirty,  steaming  of  brandy  and  tobacco. 
Then  a  thin  elderly  gentleman,  who  by  his  dress  I  took  for  a  Russian, 
made  up  our  complement.  1  had,  before  leaving  the  inn,  resolved  to 
have  a  snug  doze,  but  sleeping,  with  such  companions,  I  soon  found  to 
be  impossible. 

The  ferocious  gentleman  would  have  the  windows  up,  the  Spanish 
fat  lady  would  have  them  down.  The  Russian  liked  smoking,  and  the 
dirty  man-servant  liked  snoring — quarrelling  seemed  to  be  most  suited 
to  the  tastes  of  the  un soaped  maids,  to  which  their  fat  mistress  appeared 
quite  accustomed  and  resigned  ;  so  between  them  we  had  a  night  of  it. 
At  every  station  where  the  train  stopped,  the  lady  was  like  to  faint  or 
suffocate,  so  that  either  the  man  or  one  of  the  maids,  which  invariably 
caused  a  row  between  the  three,  were  compelled  to  bring  her  a  bottle  of 
wine.  The  poor  fainting  lady,  after  drinking  one  half,  invariably  handed 
the  bottle — glasses  or  tumblers  were  found  to  be  unnecessary — to  be 
finished  by  her  domestics,  which  as  invariably  caused  a  quarrel  as  to  who 
should  have  the  first  pull,  except  when  the  man  was  awake  and  brought 
it ;  and  then  he,  who  was  a  sulky»looklng  fellow,  helped  himself  Jirsi. 
Happy  family—*  I  never  longed  so  much  for  the  morning.  In  due  time 
we  arrived  at  Cologne,  where  we  remained  a  couple  of  nights,  and  then 
embarked  on  our  excursion  up  the  beautiful  Rhine. 

The  passengers  or  rather  tourists  by  the  steamer  were  not  numerous. 
The  fairer  sex  numbered  more  than  one  half,  hut  amongst  these  were 
none  whom  a  novelist  would  describe  as  beautiful.  For  such,  the  Bailie 
and  the  representative  of  our  city  looked  in  vain.  Our  friend  Donald, 
it  would  appear,  entertained,  however,  a  somewhat  different  idea  of 
beauty,  ana  was  not  long  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  an  interesting 
young  Russian  lady,  who,  with  her  younger  brother  and  two  little 
sisters,  under  the  guardian  care  of  their  mother  and  a  somewhat  stiff- 
necked  governess,  were  making  a  tour  of  Germany  and  the  Rhine  from 
their  native  city,  Moscow,  on  their  way  to  Nice,  where  they  intended 
to  pass  the  winter.  The  young  lady  might  be  about  twenty — a  little 
above  the  ordinary  height — not  handsome,  but  well  formed4 — not  beau- 
tiful, nor  even  pretty,  but  interesting  and  very  intelligent:— She  spoke 
German  and  French  fluently,  and  conversed  with  our  friend  in  English 
exceedingly  tvell—  better,  perhaps,  than  he  could  have  spoken  to  her  in 
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French,  Their  conversation  warmed,  and  at  last  became  animated.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  at  once  they  mutually  fell  in  love  with  each  other, 
but  their  love  and  admiration  for  the  beautiful  and  classical  scenery 
around  them  was  evidently  quite  mutual.  Every  village  had  its  charms 
— every  hill  with  its  vine-clad  ridges — every  peak  with  its  ruined 
tower— *e?ery  valley  with  its  rich  summer  verdure,  were  alike  lovely  and 
grand  in  their  estimation — and  above  all,  every  cJiaioau— -the  home  of 
some  happy  pair — was  in  their  eyes,  a  paradise  on  earth. 
*  Now  as  Hector,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  stoic  and  philosopher,  observed 
that  there  was  a  similarity,  less  or  more,  in  all  things — a  connecting 
link  which  bound  villages,  and  hills,  and  towers,  valleys,  and  especially 
chateaux,  to  humanity,  he  very  philosophically  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  as  they  mutually  admired  all  these,  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  they  must  admire  each  other.  I  cannot  exactly  say — but  at 
their  parting  they  certainly  looked  very  like  it.  As  the  Bailie,  however, 
confirmed  it  as  a fact%  about  which  there  was  no  mistake,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Donald  had  fallen  in  love,  and  that  the  young  Russian  lady, 
with  the  consent  of  her  mamma  and  papa,  would  have  no  objection  to 
change  her  abode. 

My  friend  Donald,  you  must  understand,  is  the  best  of  fellows,  with 
the  sweetest  temper,  and  roost  amiable  disposition.  He  is,  at  the 
salne  time,  a  very  prudent  and  a  very  sensible  man  ;  and,  though  by 
no  means  avaricious,  I  do  not  think  that  his  affection  for  the  young  lady 
was  in  any  way  lessened  when  he  discovered  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  Moscow  merchant.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  imply  that  it 
was  at  all  increased,  but  doubloons,  Russian  bonds,  and  wedding 
dowries,  create  somewhat  pleasing  ideas,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  Russian  bonds  would  rather  strengthen  his  desire  to  enter  into  the 
bonds  of  wedlock  with  his  interesting  and  intelligent  fellow  passenger. 

In  our  refined  notions,  Russia  and  oil,  or  grease,  are  rather  unplea- 
santly associated ;  and  many  would  be  inclined  to  scoff  the  idea  of  an  ho-* 
nourable  member  of  parliament,  accustomed  to  mingle  with  the  sensi- 
tive and  accomplished  ladies  of  England,  marrying  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  live  upon  train  oil.  But  this  objection  was  soon  over- 
come.  There  were  many  precedents  for  it.    My  Lord  H-  had 

married  a  Russian,  and  his  own  cousin,  my  Lady  Mary  G  ,  had 

married  a  foreign  duke ;  and  Russia,  you  know,  is  tru'y  foreign. 

Donald  had  more  than  once  sailed  up  the  Rhine  ;  but,  to  his  ideas, 
the  scenery  was  much  more  beautiful  at  the  present  period ;  the 
stream  surely  did  not  run  so  strong,  or  the  steamers  were  of  much 
greater  power,  for  we  arrived  at  Coblentz  long  before  he  had  antici- 
pated, and,  perhaps,  long  before  he  desired.  It  was,  however,  evidently 
a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that  the  young  lady,  her 
mamma,  with  her  younger  brother  and  sisters,  and  the  stiff«necked 
governess,  with  her  little  pet  dog,  intended  proceeding  by  the  steamer 
tor  Mayence.  He  also  learned  that  they  would  leave  on  the  following 
day  by  the  boat  sailing  at  noon.  Donald  never  travelled  on  Sunday,  aha 
opposed,  honestly,  conscientiously,  and  independently,  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  the  running  of  railway  carriages  on  that  day ;  but  as  he 
found  that  Hector  was  impatient  to  go  home,  and  as  it  would  lose  a 
day  to  remain  at  Coblentz  and  go  to  church,  he  resolved  to  meet  the 
views  of  his  brother  member— journey  for  once  on  Sunday,  and  leave  by 
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the  boat,  starting  at  noon.  In  this  you  will  say  that  the  similarity  of 
sentiment  was  even  stronger  than  his  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his 
honourable  friend.  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  going  at  noon 
and  starting  on  a  Sunday,  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  incident ;  and 
that  they  both  should  go,  was  a  still  more  remarkable  coincidence. 

At  the  great  hotel,  Coblentz,  we  found  fair  accommodation.  The 
house  made  up  200  beds,  every  room  was  full,  and  we  learned  that 
it  was  equally  so  with  the  others.  This  season  is  the  harvest  for 
the  landlords  of  the  inns  on  the  Rhine.  For  a  description  of  the  town 
and  the  "  sights,"  I  must  refer  you  to  Murray  or  some  other  guide.  I 
may  merely  remark  that  it  is  a  well-fortified  town,  containing  about 
27,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  peninsular  land  which  forms  the 
junction  between  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Moselle.  The  situation  is  most 
beautiful,  and  the  scenery  around  it  truly  picturesque. 

The  morning  we  remained  there,  was  one  of  the  brightest  we  had 
since  we  left  home.  Not  a  cloud  was  visible,  and  the  beauties  around 
were  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  In  my  many  wanderings  I  have 
seldom  enjoyed  a  scene  so  much  as  I  did  from  the  old  stone  bridge 
which  spans  the  Moselle.  Opposite  to  me  was  the  strong  fortress  of 
Ehrenbretstein,  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  close  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  one  of  the  most  important  fortifications  in  Germany. 
To  the  right  was  the  town  of  Coblent*,  with  its  turreted  walls,  from 
which  the  muzzles  of  the  bristling  guns  and  the  helmets  of  the  soldiers 
on  watch  were  distinctly  visible.  Below  were  numerous  boats,  landing 
their  multifarious  cargoes ;  and  streaming  along  the  bridge,  a  multitude 
of  peasants  in  strange  attire,  hurrying  to  town  with  their  various 
gear  on  the  market-day. 

The  few  hours  spent  at  this  place  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  At 
noon  we  started  for  Mayence,  as  arranged.  The  company  was  more 
numerous  than  on  the  preceding  day.  ft  consisted  of  a  sprinkling  of 
English  and  American,  but  the  bulk  were  Germans,  some  of  whom  ap- 
peared to  me  as  "  bloods  "  or  "  dandies "  of  the  first  water.  One,  in 
particular,  with  blue  and  red  striped  silk  trousers,  a  short  goat-like 
beard,  and  a  splendid  moustache,  attracted  my  attention,  and  suc- 
cessfully vied  with  a  cockney  "  gent,"  who  stated  that  he  was  on 
"  a  tour  of  pleasure,"  and  who,  to  give  himself  a  foreign  or  swell 
air,  had  allowed  his  moustache  to  grow  immediately  on  quitting 
Grayesend.  This  latter  ornament  was  evidently  somewhat  unpleasant 
to  him,  as  he  was  constantly  licking  it  with  his  tongue.  Perhaps  some 
one  had  told  him  that,  like  plants,  it  required  water,  and  that  if  he 
wished  it  to  grow  well  and  fast,  he  must  often  moisten  it. 

Our  young  Russian  friend,  with  her  mamma,  stiff-necked  governess, 
little  dog,  and  other  et  cetcras,  were,  of  course,  also  there.  She  was 
quite  as  agreeable  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  even  more  communica- 
tive. Donald  was  not  long  in  wishing  her  a  good  morning,  hoping  a 
pleasant  journey,  and  other  usual  and  common-place  openings  of  the 
conversation.  She,  in  return,  had  apparently  prepared  herself  for  the 
pleasant  chit-chat  in  prospect,  and,  as  it  appeared,  had  revealed  her  mind 
somewhat  freely.  A  Russian  Count  had  courted  and  asked  her  in 
marriage— and  a  Count,  too,  of  high  station— no  common  Count.  She, 
however,  discovered  that  it  was  her  money  he  wanted,  and  she  would 
not  have  him.  Besides,  long  before  she  had  ever  thought  of  making 
the  journey  which  she  was  now  upon,  an  astrologer  had  foretold  that 
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she  would  take  a  trip  to  Italy,  and  that  in  one  of  the  "  great  rivers  " 
she  would  fall  in — I  suppose  in  love, — with  an  English  gentleman,  who 
would  afterwards  proceed  to  Italy,  there  fairly  and  officially  court  her, 
be  married,  and  proceed  with  him  to  England. 

The  revelation  rather  staggered  our  worthy  M.P.,  and  when  she 
finished  by  asking  him  if  he  was  in  lave,  as  he  used  so  much  sail — for 
such,  it  would  appear,  is  the  habit  with  those  in  Russia  who  are  so 
affected — he  looked  as  if  he  felt  that  she  was  coming  to  rather  close 
quarters.  He  said  nothing,  and  the  Bailie  was  obliged  to  answer  for 
him  by  declaring  that  he  was  in  love,  but  with  whom  he  did  not  say, 
and  the  young  lady  became  rather  puzzled.  I  half  expected  to  hear 
her  asking.  Her  looks  told  that  she  wanted  particularly  to  know,  as 
the  Bailie  had  so  emphatically  said  that  he  was  so. 

Whether  it  was  to  show  that  she  did  not  care,  or  that  she  believed 
he  was  in  love  with  another,  or  merely  to  tantalize  our  friend  Donald, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  after  dinner  we  found  her  closely  engaged,  in  evi- 
dently a  very  pleasant  chit-chat,  with  a  young  American  gentleman.  I 
rather  began  to  suspect  she  was  a  flirt,  and  so  did  he,  as  he  paid  her 
less  attention  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  She  had  come  out 
rather  strong  for  him.  Made  too  bold  an  attempt  to  storm  the  citadel : 
and  let  this  be  a  warning  to  all  young  ladies  who  wish  to  get  married. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Frankfort,  and  parted  company  with  the 
young  Russian  lady,  who,  though  she  wished  Donald  good-bye  in  one 
of  the  sweetest  of  voices,  and  oft  repeated  it,  he  did  not  even  leave  with 
her  his  address,  as  he  had  at  one  time  intended. 


On  the  following  morning  the  wind  blew  with  more  violence  than 
ever.  We  set  to  work  cleaning  up  our  arms,  which  the  rain  and  salt 
water  had  not  by  any  means  improved,  and  after  a  frugal  breakfast  set 
out  to  explore  the  localities  of  our  unhoped-for  harbour  of  refuge.  The 
basin  of  the  lake,  deeply  sunken  as  it  was  within  its  boundaries,  which 
rose  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
offered,  however,  a  more  easy  access  at  one  or  two  spots  where  small 
strips  of  flat,  hard,  and  brilliant  looking  sand  were  plainly  perceptible. 
The  islets  with  which  the  lake  was  dotted,  all  of  volcanic  formation, 
imparted  to  the  landscape  the  most  varied  aspect.  Towards  the  left, 
at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  basin,  the  land  rose  gradually,  then, 
the  ascent  becoming  all  at  once  abrupt  and  rugged,  terminated  by  a  wide 
plateau  surmounted  with  lofty  banana  trees ;  a  truly  admirable  observa- 
tory, which  we  attained  with  difficulty,  but  which,  by  the  splendid  view 
we  obtained  therefrom,  amply  repaid  us  for  our  labour.  In  front  the 
open  sea  stretched  away  to  the  horizon  ;  between  it  and  us  a  thou- 
sand peaked  rocks,  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  like  a  huge 
broken  wall,  rose  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  out 
the  billows  which  broke  in  sheets  of  foam  at  their  base.  The  numerous 
fragments  of  vessels,  planks,  rigging,  and  even  guns,  which  we  could 
plainly  discern  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  as  well  as  here  and  there 
along  the  coast,  left  not  a  doubt  upon  the  numerous  shipwrecks  of  which 
from  time  immemorial  they  had  been  witness.    It  must  have  been  an, 
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admirable  position  for  the  pirates.  Prom  the  point  where  we  stood,  every 
sail  that  passed  along  the  coast  could  be  clearly  noted ;  while  the  little 
channel  into  which  Providence  had  guided  us  offered  a  certain  shelter  to 
the  buccaneers  after  a  successful  or  an  unfortunate  expedition. 

We  descended  from  our  eyrie  to  dry  our  provisions,  and  after  having 
exposed  them  for  some  time  to  the  beams  of  the  sun,  we  re-loaded  our 
bark  and  commenced  the  circumnavigation  of  the  lake.  In  several 
caves  or  hollows  in  the  rocks,  some  rusty  old  guns  of  small  calibre, 
as  well  as  pieces  of  rigging  and  the  remains  of  shrouds,  &c,  confirmed 
the  opinion  I  had  expressed  the  evening  before.  It  was  evidently  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  the  buccaneers.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  at 
about  ten  fathoms  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  we  perceived, 
half  hidden  amid  the  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees,  a  species  of  sin- 
gular roof,  which  announced  a  habitation  of  some  sort.  No  smoke, 
however,  was  perceptible,  nor  a  single  indication  of  the  presence  of 
man.  We  nevertheless  loaded  our  guns,  and  stepping  ashore,  cautiously 
approached  the  dwelling. 

An  inverted  boat's  keel  formed  the  roof  of  a  long,  narrow,  shed-like 
cottage,  constructed  of  the  planking  of  some  old  wreck ;  the  stern-post 
of  a  ship  in  which  an  opening  had  been  cut,  served  as  a  portico.  But 
all  was  in  a  ruined  and  dilapidated  condition  ;  pushing  open  a  rickctty 
door  which  hung  by  one  hinge,  what  was  our  astonishment  on  entering 
a  commodious  and  even  elegant  little  apartment,  lighted  by  a  couple  of 
windows  which  looked  out  on  a  cheerful  garden.  A  few  mahogany 
chairs  and  a  couple  of  tables,  covered  with  very  rich  cloth,  now  falling 
into  rags,  a  lamp  of  American  workmanship  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
by  a  brass  chain ;  a  few  settees,  covered  with  threadbare  crimson  vel- 
vet, and  a  bust  of  Napoleon  placed  upon  a  small  bracket,  beneath  which 
depended  a  geographical  chart,  and  facing  this  a  Venetian  mirror,  in  a 
carved  frame  of  antique  workmanship,  formed  the  decoration  of  the 
apartment,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  but  few  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  pirates  had  deserted  their  quarters.  A  narrow  winding  staircase, 
constructed  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  led  to  the  first  and  only 
floor  of  the  dwelling,  and  from  the  room  in  which  We  were,  downwards 
to  the  eeflars.  We  shouted  aloud ;  no  one  replied ;  I  fired  off  my  gun 
through  the  window ;  the  echoes  from  the  rocks  repeated  the  report  ten 
different  times  as  distinctly  as  possible,  and  this  was  all.  The  upper 
floor,  to  which  we  now  ascended,  was  much  less  rich  in  furniture  and 
appointments  than  the  room  beneath,  and  resembled  an  infirmary  or 
dormitory.  Three  little  tressle  bedsteads,  some  washing  utensils,  a 
mattress  or  two  lying  on  the  floor,  and  a  couple  of  straw-bottomed 
chairs,  composed  the  whole  of  the  furniture.  Several  old  worm-eaten 
portmanteaus  were  piled  up  in  one  corner ;  the  locks  were  decayed  and 
rusty,  and  we  broke  them  open  without  difficulty.  Inside  we  found 
some  linen  and  clothes,  but  all  in  a  ragged  and  mouldy  condition,  and 
several  French  and  Spanish  books ;  among  others,  the  Vtda  de  Santa 
Teresa,  in  Spanish ;  and  the  "  History  of  the  Buccaneers,"  in  French. 
The  margins  and  fly  leaves  of  this  last  work,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  much  read  and  well  "  thumbed,"  were  covered  with  manuscript 
notes,  a  few  of  which  I  transcribed,  as  follows 14th  February,  1809 
—Ran  down  and  sunk  that  rascal*  de  la  Martinet. — 8th  April,  1809 — 
Lost  the  Sylph.— September,  1811-^Discovered  the  old  hiding-place 
of  the  buccaneers." 
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These  u  notes  and  queries  "  were  sufficiently  explicit,  and  we  could 
not  be  deceived  as  to  the  profession  of  the  writer. 

To  say  the  truth  this  u  old  hiding  place  of  the  buccaneers/'  was  a 
most  delicious  retreat.*  A  host  of  tropical  birds  of  all  species :  the 
little  negritos,  or  black  canary  birds  whose  plumage  is  of  a  golden  brown 
colour ;  the  radiant  and  multicoloured  paroquets,  and  the  white  and 
pearly  grey  turtledoves,  at  every  instant  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other 
in  their  rapid  flights  above  the  lake  which  they  seemed  to  regard  as 
their  own  private  domain ;  blue  and  golden  scaled  fish  darted  hither 
and  thither  beneath  the  surface  of  the  limpid  water  ;  in  short,  on  every 
side  there  seemed  to  be  the  indications  of  the  active  yet  silent  life  of 
nature,  while  the  murmuring  of  the  breeze  amid  the  foliage  of  the 
cocoa  and  banana  trees,  which  lined  the  shore,  and  the  far  off  roaring 
of  the  ocean  as  its  waves  broke  against  the  rocky  boundaries,  its  harsher 
sounds  mellowed  by  the  distance,  imparting  a  greater  feeling  of  security 
to  the  dweller  in  this  u  happy  valley,"  completed  the  scene  of  enchant* 
ment. 

We  took  formal  possession  of  the  pirate's  haunt,  and  after  an  excellent 
breakfast,  to  which  the  addition  of  some  delicious  oysters  we  had  found 
among  the  rocks,  and  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  a  wandering  turtle  We 
had  surprised  and  captured  while  taking  his  early  morning  walk  along 
the  shore,  added  a  higher  rest,  my  companion  stretched  himself  on  the 
sofa  and  fell  fast  asleep,  while  I,  with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth,  established 
myself  upon  a  couple  of  chairs  at  the  open  door  gazing  in  a  state  of 
dreamy  idleness  on  the  lovely  landscape  that  lay  stretched  before  me. 
I  had  sat  thus  for  some  considerable  time  in  a  half  sleeping,  half  waking 
stare,  when  a  slight  noise  from  without  attracted  my  attention.  I  rose, 
and  looked  cautiously  forth ;  a  figure  whose  form  I  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish, so  rapid  were  its  motions,  darted  from  the  bank  into  the  lake 
and  began  to  swim.  I  proceeded  to  rouse  my  companion.  "  It's  a 
woman  by  Jove !"  cried  Paddy,  after  carefully  observing  the  figure  for 
some  moments. 

My  companion  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  conjecture,  it  was  a 
woman  in  truth.  We  remained  perfectly  quiet  and  silent  for  some 
moments,  watching  the  gambols  of  the  young  Indian  girl,  for  such  she 
was,  as  she  sported  through  the  waters  of  the  lake.  I  shall  not  stop  to 
describe  all  the  frolicsome  antics  of  our  Indian  naiad  who,  as  well  as  we 
could  judge,  appeared  to  be  very  pretty,  and  whose  presence  in  this  ap- 
parently uninhabited  spot  vividly  excited  our  curiosity. 

n  Well  master  Paddy  "  whispered  I  at  length  to  O'Neil,  «  this  fish  Is 
of  a  very  pretty  species.    Let's  hold  a  council  what's  to  be  done." 

"  Yes,  the  circumstance  is  serious ;  what  say  you  to  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  the  individuals  of  the  other  sex  who  must  necessarily  be 


*  At  the  hour  at  which  we  write,  the  banks  of  tho  lake  arc  no  longer 
deserted.  A  Havanese  gentleman,  the  Condi  de  Villamar,  has  constructed  a  beauti- 
ful grazing  farm  upon  its  shores,  where  numerous  flocks,  and  herds  are  now  pastured. 
Situated  between  the  rocks  of  the  Boca-Grande  and  the  Boca  de  los  CabaUones 
which  rise  and  conceal  it  on  either  hand ;  embedded  amid  groves  of  luxurious  verdure ; 
at  the  same  time  reflecting  and  bathing  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  the  mangrove,  and 
the  banana  trees  which  lean  over  its  brilliant  waters ;  it  still  offers  a  picture  of  tb  o 
most  graceful  yet  most  magnificent  natural  basin  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  its  limi- 
ted extent,  and  the  calm  limpidity  of  its  waters  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
ferocious  aspect  of  the  two  black  crested  rooks  which  dose  its  entrance. 
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somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  will  not  view  an  intrusion  into  their 
domain  with  a  very  ravourable  eye  :  we  shall  have  to  fight  them." 

"  Pooh !  who  cares  for  them — haven't  we  our  two  guns  ?  " 

And  so  saying,  my  scatterbrained  Irishman  sprang  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  began  to  address  the  fair  inhabitant  of  the  lake  in  Spanish, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  pronounced  very  badly. 

She  uttered  a  wild  cry,  turned  round  and  dived,  and  we  perceived 
but  a  very  faint  ripple,  which  indicated  the  secret  route  taken  by  her 
beneath  the  surface.  Two  or  three  minutes  afterwards  her  timid  head 
re-appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  directed  towards  a  grotto  or 
very  low  cavern,  forming  a  species  of  little  vaulted  arcade,  crowned  by 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  mangrove  bushes.  There  all  trace  of  the  naiad 
vanished.  We  called  aloud  in  our  best  Spanish,  as  well  as  in  English 
and  French,  saying  that  we  were  travellers,  and  that  we  would  do  her 
no  harm ;  but  that  if  she  would  take  us  to  her  family  we  would  recom- 
pense her  liberally.  She  made  no  reply ;  and  at  the  moment  when 
O'Neil,  who  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  leaned  towards  the 
cavern,  and  endeavoured  to  put  aside  the  mangrove  bushes  to  see  what 
was  passing  in  the  interior,  a  pistol  bullet  whistled  through  the  foliage, 
putting  a  sudden  termination  to  the  indiscreet  investigations  of  my  Hi- 
bernian companion. 

Who  and  what  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  grotto  into  which  this 
young  girl  had  evidently  penetrated  by  the  water  entrance,  and  whose 
portals  were  so  valiantly  defended  ?  Was  it  the  retreat  of  some  refrac- 
tory corsair,  who  had  disdained  submitting  to  the  yoke  of  civilisation  ? 
Or  might  it  not  rather  be  some  Mexican  from  Yucatan,  who  had  trans- 
ported hither  his  obscure  penates,  seeking  shelter  in  this  peaceful  spot 
from  the  troubles  of  the  wars  of  independence  ?  We  were  occupied  in 
resolving  these  problems  when  a  second  shot,  fired,  not  from  the  grotto 
but  from  the  wooded  heights  which  commanded  the  lake,  warned  us  to 
philosophize  no  more,  nor  yet  to  indulge  in  any  further  speculations 
relative  to  the  primitive  type  of  the  Cuban  naiads,  or  in  Eden-like 
dreams  of  solitude  and  love.  It  would  appear  that  our  enemies,  who- 
ever they  were,  merely  wished  to  signify  to  us  politely  that  they  were 
not  at  home  to  our  call ;  for  as  soon  as  we  had  unmoored  our  boat  and 
were  under  weigh — a  step  which  we  thought  it  most  prudent,  under, 
the  circumstances,  to  adopt — no  one  troubled  us  further.  With  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  south-west,  we  ran  through  the  channel,  and  on  gain- 
ing the  open  sea  we  lay  to  and  held  a  council  of  war  as  to  what  course 
was  to  be  pursued.  We  had  but  a  scanty  supply  of  water  on  board, 
and  the  first  gale  that  might  blow  us  out  to  sea  would  be  our  de- 
struction. 

"  Let  us  double  the  Cape  and  stand  to  the  north'ard,"  suggested 
O'Neil;  "  the  isle  has  so  many  bays,  creeks,  ports,  and  channels  that 
we  can  run  into  the  first  one  that  suits  us  this  evening  and  water  at 
our  leisure." 

ONeiTs  advice,  however  good  it  might  be  in  theory,  was,  like  many 
other  pieces  of  advice,  very  difficult  to  be  carried  out  in  practice.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  gradually  rising  since  morning,  now  began  to 
blow  in  nasty  squally  puffs,  veering  about  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass ;  our  little  boat  was  like  a  cockle  shell  on  the  waves,  which  began 
to  rise  in  a  very  threatening  manner ;  despite  all  our  efforts,  the  very 
circumstance  that  I  had  anticipated  as  just  possible  took  place,  we  were 
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blown  clean  away  froin  the  land  which  we  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  as 
night  closed  in,  a  heavy  rain  began  to  fall,  adding  considerably  to  our 
discomfort.  The  sea  now  began  to  rise  in  a  very  alarming  manner  and 
became  heavier  than  we  had  yet  seen  it,  and  Master  Paddy  O'Neil,  in 
general  but  little  devout,  although  a  good  Catholic,  set  to  praying  lus- 
tily, a  circumstance  which  I  regarded  as  a  very  bad  sign.  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  our  position  was  a  very  perilous  one,  at  one  moment  buried,  as 
it  were,  between  two  mountains  of  water,  and  the  next  dancing  on  their 
foaming  crests,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  being  at  any  moment  engulphed 
by  some  breaking  wave.  Nevertheless  I  grasped  firm  hold  of  the  tiller, 
and  continued  to  steer  as  well  as  I  could,  and  after  two  days  and  two 
nights  of  intense  anxiety  and  fatigue,  we  again  caught  sight  of  land. 
The  wind  and  sea  had  moderated  a  little ;  O'Neil  began  to  sing,  and 
took  the  helm. 

The  part  of  the  coast  which  we  now  approached  presented  a  peculiar 
aspect.  It  resembled  less  the  sea  shore  than  a  marine  forest,  for  not  a 
vestige  of  soil  was  perceptible.  We  steered  our  bark  into  a  little  chan- 
nel or  creek,  overshadowed  on  all  sides  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the  man- 
grove bushes.  After  proceeding  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
lowness  and  thickness  of  the  mangroves,  a  short  distance  up  the  creek, 
our  boat  ran  aground  on  the  mud,  and  all  our  efforts  to  disengage  it  were 
unsuccessful.  The  defenders  of  the  grotto  and  the  lake  having  accele- 
rated our  departure  from  that  little  Cuban  paradise,  we  had  put  to  sea 
without  a  sufficient  stock  of  water,  and  our  supply  was  completely  ex- 
hausted. We  were  dying  of  thirst,  and  consequently  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  some  water  at  all  risks  and  perils. 

Stepping  ashore,  or  rather  into  the  mud,  we  abandoned  our  boat,  and 
commenced  the  most  cruel  and  fatiguing  march  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 
Sometimes  we  would  sink  into  the  mud  up  to  our  waists,  at  others  we 
would  suspend  ourselves  the  best  way  we  could  to  the  knotty  boughs  of 
the  mangrove  bushes,  or  glide  like  serpents  beneath  the  low  dark  passages 
formed  by  their  tortuous  branches.  We  cut  away  with  our  hatchet  and 
knives  as  many  of  the  branches  as  we  could,  but  our  labour  seemed  inter- 
minable. Only  imagine,  for  one  moment,  our  situation ;  the  sun  darted 
down  upon  us  its  vertical  rays,  hunger  and  thirst  tormented  us,  and  to 
appease  these  cravings  of  nature  we  chewed  the  thick  tough  leaves  of 
the  mangrove,  which,  saturated  as  they  were  with  the  salt  water,  but 
added  to  our  torture,  and  excited  our  thirst  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  . 
became  almost  intolerable. 

We  still  continued  to  advance,  however,  with  a  species  of  sullen  fero- 
cious determination.  The  night  came,  and  with  it  myriads  of  mosqui- 
toes ;  the  atmosphere  was  oppressively  close  and  sultry.  We  stopped 
through  sheer  exhaustion,  but  the  bites  and  stings  of  the  various  insects 
which  literally  swarmed  under  these  mangrove  bushes  prevented  us,  tired 
as  we  were,  from  closing  an  eye.  Stretched  upon  ray  bed  of  leaves  and 
mud,  my  maimed  and  bleeding  limbs  half  buried  in  the  muddy  water, 
which  formed  little  pools  here  and  there  around  us ;  in  default  of  sleep, 
%  series  of  horrible  visions,  the  effect  of  what  the  Spaniards  denominate 
the  calentura  de  morle,  visited  my  aching  and  disordered  brain.  Sometimes 
I  imagined  I  was  dancing  in  New  Orleans,  at  one  of  the  public  balls, 
and  that  at  every  instant  servants  were  passing  to  and  fro,  bearing  glasses 
filled  with  delicious  iced  sangaree  upon  silver  salvers ;  anon  I  was  meta- 
morphosed into  a  Cuban  picador,  and  was  charging  an  enormous  bull,  who 
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cast  me  from  my  hone*  and  left  me  on  the  earth  bathed  in  my  blood. 
Ere  long  these  visions  dispersed,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  situation  little 
less  deplorable  than  that  which  I  had  dreamt  oft 

Day  broke,  and  we  resumed  our  toilsome  inarch  ;  utterly  exhausted 
both  in  mind  and  body,  stumbling  and  falling  at  almost  every  step, 
scarcely  protected  by  the  hard  dry  foliage,  which  opposed  an  obstacle  to 
our  advance  and  yet  offered  us  no  shelter,  our  stomachs  empty,  our  tongues 
parched  with  thirst,  our  extremities  stiff  and  painful  from  the  night's  in- 
action, we  nevertheless  continued  to  stagger  forward,  until  about  noon 
we  perceived  that  the  mangroves  became  less  dense,  and  that  the  soil 
began  to  change  its  character,  a  few  palm  trees  taking  the  place  of  the 
interminable  mangroves.  Pursuing  our  course  with  less  difficulty,  we  at 
last  came  upon  the  trail  of  a  wild  boar,  which  with  her  litter  had  passed 
that  way.  In  the  state  in  which  we  were,  this  was  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune not  to  be  despised.  For  upwards  of  an  hour  we  followed  up  this 
trail,  which  finally  ceased  on  the  border  of  a  dense  thicket,  from  whence 
proceeded  a  very  formidable  growl.  But  we  were  not  men  to  be  scared  at 
trifles,  and  we  forthwith  commenced  an  attack.  The  boar  and  her  little 
ones  made  a  vigorous  rush,  and  all  at  once  I  felt  myself  wounded  in  the 
leg ;  but  I  did  not  give  the  matter  a  thought ;  beyond  the  wild  boar's  lair 
I  had  perceived  a  little  puddle  of  stagnant  water,  and  to  have  attained 
this  precious  deposit  I  would  have  gone  through  a  flame  of  fire.  O'Neil 
fired  at  hazard  upon  the  sow*  broke  her  fere  paw,  and  making  use  of 
his  gun  as  a  mace,  dealt  her  such  a  tremendous  blow  upon  the  groin  that 
the  stock  of  his  piece  snapped  short  off,  and  the  animal  came  to  the  ground. 
I  rushed  in  upon  her,  and  plunging  my  bowie  knife  into  her  throat,  soon 
finished  her ;  as  to  the  little  ones,  they  had  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
leaving  us  absolute  masters  of  the  field. 

Although  the  water  was  brackish  and  detestable,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
wild  boar,  which  we  roasted  over  a  fire  composed  of  the  dry  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  mangrove  bushes,  of  a  toughness  of  fibre  sufficient  to 
repel  the  most  energetic  teeth,  we  enjoyed  a  repast  fit  for  the  gods. 
By  digging  a  little  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  more  drinkable 
water.  As  the  night  drew  on  we  collected  a  large  quantity  of  dried 
sticks  and  branches  and  lighted  a  huge  fire  to  keep  off*  the  mosquitoes, 
and  after  having  washed  our  entire  bodies,  black  and  swollen  as  they 
were  from  the  bites  of  insects,  we  laid  ourselves  down  by  our  fire  and 
fell  into  a  sleep,  which  would  have  raised  envy  in  the  breast  of  a  Sar- 
danapalus. 

I  awoke  about  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  the  first 
sensation  I  experienced  was  the  acute  pain  arising  from  my  wound ; 
the  wild  boars  tusks  had  penetrated  the  flesh  and  muscles  of  the  kg 
which  had  bled  freely ;  to  allay  the  inflammation  I  made  use  of  the  fat 
of  the  animal,  and  after  carefully  washing  the  wound,  bound  it  up  with 
an  old  pocket  handkerchief*  What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Our  ship  was 
lost  as  well  as  our  horses.  To  return  in  search  of  the  boat  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  an  instant ;  I  was  dead  lame,  attd  under  any  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  retraced  our  steps  along 
the  painful  and  tortuous  route  which  had  conducted  us  hither ;  the  only 
course  then  left  for  us  to  pursue  was  an  onward  one.  Accordingly, 
after  having  roasted  and  devoured  the  remainder  of  the  sow,  we  onto 
more  girded  up  our  loins  and  directed  our  steps  in  a  northerly  direction* 
I  shall  past  over  an  enumeration  of  the  fatigues  and  perils  which  we 
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encountered  during  a  further  march  of  two  days  duration,  sufferings 
rendered  still  more  distressing  for  me  from  the  wain  of  my  wound.  To- 
wards the  evening  of  the  second  day's  march  however,  we  came  upon 
a  little  creek  swarming  with  caymans,  whose  monstrous  jaws  and  Mack 
fins  were  at  intervals  very  plainly  perceptible  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  These  were  incommodious  neighbours,  but  as  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  should  pass  this  creek  bv  some  means  or 
another  in  order  to  attain  a  wooded  ahd  cultivated  hillock  which  we 
descried  on  the  opposite  side,  we  did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  From 
this  same  hillock,  which  offered  a  very  attractive  prospect  to  our  eyes, 
there  reached  our  ears  certain  sounds  pertaining  to  civilization,  such  as 
the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  lowing  of  oxen,  &c,  &c,  which  had  a  pecu- 
liarly invigorating  effect  upon  our  nearly  worn  out  frames.  We  conse- 
quently gathered  a  quantity  of  large  stones  to  terrify  the  monsters,  and 
what  with  these  weapons,  and  by  thrashing  the  water  with  a  couple  of 
long  branches  we  had  provided  ourselves  with,  we  succeeded  in  putting 
them  to  flight,  and  after  effecting  the  passage  of  the  creek  in  safety 
soon  caught  eight  of  a  human  habitation  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bank. 

Whatever  danger  there  might  now  be  in  store  for  us  it  could  not  be 
compared  to  that  from  which  we  had  escaped,  and  we  preferred  risking 
the  united  vengeance  of  the  governor  and  the  American  Consul  to  a  death 
either  by  the  teeth  of  the  sharks,  or  from  hunger  and  thirst  in  some 
unknown  forest  lair.  Chance  led  us  precisely  to  the  dwelling  of  a 
tenienie  or  lieutenant  of  the  governor's,  named  Don  Fernan  Pacheco, 
in  whom  our  poverty-stricken  appearance,  and  the  muddy  rags  which 
covered  us,  would  not  have  inspired  a  high  degree  of  confidence  had 
not  the  precious  salvo  condudo,  which  amid  all  our  mishaps  we.had  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care,  and  which  I  bore  cohstantly  on  my  per- 
son, turned  his  suspicions  into  a  different  channel.  O'Neil  related  to 
him  the  history  of  the  boat  and  of  our  shipwreck ;  of  which  he  dis- 
guised certain  details,  representing  himself  and  me  as  naturalists  in  quest 
of  the  marvels  of  the  flora  of  the  Havanah.  The  leniente  did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  this  statement,  but  his  incredulity  saved  us.  Would  the 
Gobernador-General  have  confided  to  a  pair  of  unknown  adventurers  the 
precious  "safe  conduct"  of  which  we  were  the  bearers  f  Inhabiting  a 
portion  of  the  isle  but  rarely  visited,  he  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
two  American  spies  proscribed  by  the  authorities.  He  accounted  for 
our  presence  in  this  retired  spot  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

The  desire  and  hope  of  discovering  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  have  not  yet  abandoned  the  hearts  of  the  Havanese  au- 
thorities, though  these  fond  hopes  and  vain  imaginings  have  been,  alas ! 
very  frequently  disappointed.41  Now,  possessors  of  a  safe  conduct 
signed  by  the  governor,  whom  could  we  be  if  not  American  engineers 
dispatched  by  his  excellency  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  some 
newly  discovered  vein  of  metal  and  reporting  thereon  ?  The  apparent 
mystery  which  surrounded  us,  as  much  as  the  safe  conduct,  clearly  an- 

*  By  decree  of  the  Spanish  Government  every  Spaniard  who  will  give  informa- 
tion to  the  authorities  of  the  existence  of  a  gold  mine  will  be  created  a  Duke;  if 
a  man  of  colour,  he  will  be  entitled  to  one-sixth  of  the  profits;  a  slave,  to  a  tenth 
of  the  profits  and  his  freedom;  a  foreigner  to  one-third  of  the  profits, 
the  government,  in  every  instance  taking  upon  itself  the  necessary  expanses  at- 
tending the  working  of  the  mine. 
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nounced  our  mission  and  testified  to  our  importance.  Fully  impressed 
with  this  idea  the  worthy  leniente  overwhelmed  us  with  polite  atten- 
tions, and  with  a  variety  of  nods,  winks,  and  grimaces  promised  the 
most  inviolable  secresy  as  to  our  movements,  as  well  as  a  file  of  sol- 
diers to  accompany  us  in  our  expeditions,  and  his  protection  under  all 
circumstances.  Were  we  not  going  to  produce  gold,  and  is  not  gold  the 
source  of  all  favours  ? 

He  accordingly  gave  vent  to  several  mysterious  and  skilful  allusions 
relative  to  our  Government  Commission;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  the  constancy  with  which  he  unceasingly  returned  to  the  subject  of 
mines  and  metallurgy  in  general,  soon  let  us  into  his  error,  a  mistake 
too  favourable  for  our  interests  for  us  to  trouble  ourselves  in  dissipating. 
He  insisted  upon  our  accepting  a  change  of  clothes  from  his  ward- 
robe, installed  us  in  his  own  house,  and  presented  us  to  his  wife — a 
charming  little  Spaniard,  with  the  loveliest  face  in  the  world,  but  most 
profoundly  ignorant  with  regard  to  every  species  of  scholastic  attainment. 
After  a  few  days  spent  in  the  teniente' s  house  we  obtained  permission  to 
establish  ourselves  alone,  in  a  little  hut  constructed  temporarily  of 
shingles  and  the  branches  of  the  wild  fig  tree,  amid  the  savage  rocks 
with  which  the  whole  place  appeared  to  be  filled.  A  couple  of  soldiers 
were  told  off  every  day  to  act  as  our  body  guard,  a  circumstance  which 
rather  interfered  with  our  projects,  but  we  reckoned  upon  soon  being 
able  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  wearisome  protection,  and  once  in  possession 
of  our  hut  we  commenced,  hammer  in  hand,  and  cigar  in  mouth,  our 
metallurgical  excursions  in  the  environs,  excursions  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  our  ulterior  designs. 

The  first  day  that  we  brought  into  the  honest  teniente  our  basket  filled 
with  fragments  of  freestone,  schist,  quartz,  and  mica,  he  saluted  us  to 
the  ground,  and  with  eyes  sparkling  with  joy  and  curiosity,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Que  es  0*0,  senores  illustrisimos  ?  Oro  0  plata  sin  dubio  ?  What  is 
this,  most  illustrious  senors  ?    Gold  or  silver  without  doubt  ? 

Our  embarrassed  and  unsatisfactory  replies  but  strengthened  the 
previous  conviction  of  the  teniente,  who  gave  us  that  evening  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  produced  his  finest  wines.  At  the  desert  I  gave  him  to 
understand  that  his  escort  was  perfectly  useless  to  us,  and  a  slight  and 
but  just  perceptible  closing  of  the  teniente' s  left  eye  informed  us  that  he 
perfectly  comprehended  us.  Why  should  a  common  soldier  be  associated 
in  this  important  mystery  ?  The  following  day  we  were  perfectly  free, 
and  the  soldiers  returned  no  more. 

Our  chief  desire  now  was  to  effect  our  escape  from  the  teniente,  who, 
sooner  or  later,  could  not  fail  to  discover  his  mistake.  About  eleven 
o'clock  that  evening,  after  having  dismissed  the  soldier  who  had  escorted 
us  to  our  quarters,  we  once  more  set  out  on  our  journey.  We  had  taken 
the  precaution,  during  the  live  days  we  had  passed  with  Don  Fernan 
Pacheco,  to  obtain  all  the  information  in  our  power  relative  not  only  to 
the  general  lie  of  that  part  of  the  island  but  also  as  to  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  various  proprietors  whose  estates  lay  around. 
One  of  them,  and  the  wealthiest  of  them  all,  whose  plantation  was 
situated  about  ten  miles  distant  from  that  of  the  teniente,  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  and  renowned  for  his  good  nature  and  generosity,  seemed  to 
us  by  all  accounts  to  be  the  man  to  whom  it  would  be  safest  and  most 
useful  to  confide  the  history  of  our  escapade,  and  whose  protection  it 
would  be  most  orudent  to  demand. 
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And  we  were  not  deceived.  On  reaching  the  estate  of  M.  Gerbier,  I 
imposed  silence  on  O'Neil,  and  replaced  the  ordinary  tales  of  mv  com- 
panion by  the  simple  and  naked  truth.  M.  Gerbier  received  us  in 
the  best  manner  possible. 

This  M.  Gerbier,  a  Frenchman  of  St.  Domingo,  having  lost  both  his 
properly  and  his  family  in  the  great  black  revolution,  had  become  a 
buccaneer  in  his  youth,  and  had  taken  service  in  the  celebrated  squadron 
of  Laffitte  and  Gomez.  According  to  all  accounts,  M.  Gerbier  had  been 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  captains  of  that  redoubtable  band.  Peace  being 
concluded,  and  Laffitte  having  returned  into  the  ranks  of  legal  society, 
Gerbier  obtained  letters  of  grace  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  purchased  near  Batavano  a  piece  of 
land,  upon  which  he  had  constructed  a  very  pretty  Italian  villa.  From 
the  polished  tone  of  his  manners  and  conversation,  no  one  would  have 
supposed  him  to  be  a  retired  buccaneer,  but  would  have  taken  him  rather 
for  a  gentleman  of  the  ancien  regime  who  had  served  in  the  army  of 
the  great  Conde.  Our  excursions  and  adventures  interested  him,  and 
he  promised  us  that  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  that 
on  the  first  appearance  of  danger  he  would  find  some  means  of  favouring 
our  definitive  escape. 

The  following  day  he  presented  us  to  his  wife,  but  O  surprise !  who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  M.  Gerbier's  wife  was  none  other  than  Sera- 
phita  herself,  prettier  and  more  attractive  than  ever.  She  had  been 
married  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half  to  the  ex-buccaneer,  who  had 
embraced  marriage  with  the  other  virtues  of  civilization,  and  now  lived 
like  a  little  patriarch  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  none  making  him 
afraid.  It  was  then,  in  the  home  of  Seraphita,  that  O'Neil  and  1  were 
hidden.  Poor  Paddy  had  not  yet  discovered  his  uncle,  and  I,  who  had 
found  in  the  most  unhoped  for  manner  the  object  of  my  idolatry,  was 
scarcely  more  fortunate  than  he. 

The  beauty  of  Seraphita,  the  charming  air  of  gentleness  and  grace 
that  her  presence  seemed  to  impart  to  everything  she  came  in  contact 
with,  the  cordial  hospitality  that  was  freely  offered  us  under  the  roof 
of  the  retired  pirate,  altogether  would  have  rendered  my  state  of  heart 
a  very  complicated  one  if  chance  had  prolonged  it  for  any  length  of 
time ;  the  first  result  of  this  situation  was  an  intermittent  fever,  which, 
whether  arising  from  love  or  previous  fatigues,  or  perhaps  from  a 
mixture  of  both,  had  the  effect  of  laying  me  on  the  broad  of  my  back 
for  a  considerable  period.  During  my  illness,  the  worthy  M.  Gerbier 
used  to  come  and  sit  by  my  bed-side  to  keep  me  company.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  O'Neil  having  spoken  in  rapturous  strains  of  the  beauty 
of  the  little  lake  from  which  we  had  been  so  summarily  put  to  flight, 
I  saw  M.  Gerbier  smile. 

"  I  know  the  spot  well,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  there  that  Laffi tie  used  to 
retire  after  his  great  expeditions.  And  since  you  are  acquainted  with 
my  former  profession,  which  it  must  be  said  is  in  very  good  odour  in 
these  regions,  I  will  not  hide  from  you  that  my  most  agreeable  moments 
have  been  passed  upon  the  banks  of  that  very  lake  which  you  discovered. 
As  soon  as  our  invalid  has  recovered  his  strength  we  will  undertake  an 
expedition  to  the  Logo  des  los  Caballones.  The  weather  is  fine,  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  it  will  be  an  amusement  for  me 
to  pay  a  visit  to  my  old  familiar  haunts  and  live  over  again,  in  imagina- 
tion at  least,  the  many  strange  scenes  of  my  early  youth. 
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I  WM  soon,  in  fact,  reported  off  the  "sick  list,"  and  all  was  amqged 
for  our  excursion ;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  sorry  to  get  away  from 
Seraphitaj  whose  presence  I  began  to  find  very  dangerous  for  my  peace 
of  mind.  Accordingly,  about  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  our 
entire  party,  consisting  of  mules,  horses,  three  negroes,  four  Spaniards, 
comprising  the  overseer  of  the  cqfetal,  Xaramillo,  a  native  of  old  Spain, 
and  who  had  the  air  of  a  true  bandit  of  the  fifteenth  century,  M.  Gexbier 
—or,  as  he  was  called  by  his  people,  Don  Gerbero — O'Nei,  and  myself, 
started  from  the  dwelling  house.  By  the  side  of  the  muscular  and 
weather-beaten  Xaramillo,  an  individual,  by  name  Caroejc— the  dandy 
of  the  estate— ambled  along  on  his  mule,  like  a  cardinal  of  the  middle 
ages,  clad  almost  in  the  costume  of  a  Mojo  of  Madrid,  while  six  enor- 
mous dogs,  of  the  redoubtable  breed  with  which  I  had  already  made  an 
acquaintance,  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  These  parts  are  not  very  safe  at  all  times,"  said  Don  Gerbero  to  me 
as  we  rode  along ;  u  the  maroons  very  frequently  scour  the  country  in 
bands  of  thirty  or  forty  strong,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  seldom 
proceed  to  any  distance  from  home  without  taking  with  me  some  of  my 
faithful  body  guard ;  for  the  runaway  slaves  dread  these  animals  far 
more  than  they  do  ourselves." 

But  the  worthy  Don's  anticipations  were  unfounded,  and  we  spent  a 
very  agreeable  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Cobre  undisturbed  by  any 
visitation,  save  a  slight  shock  of  earthquake,  an  event  of  too  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Havana  to  call  for  more  than  a  passing  remark. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  as  we  were  continuing  our 
way  through  a  pine  forest,  a  singular  individual,  whose  costume  save 
no  precise  indications  relative  to  his  race  or  colling,  shewed  himself  for 
an  instant  behind  the  trees,  and  then  disappeared. 

There  goes  Watchinango,  by  Jove ! "  exclaimed  Coroejo.  "  Shall 
we  follow  him,  Don  Gerbero  ?  He  has  started  off  in  the  direction  of 
Goyava,  between  the  Boca-Grande  and  the  Bahia." 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Don  Gerbero.  "  Forward,  men,  and  after  him  1" 

The  individual  in  pursuit  of  whom  our  little  band  was  now  flying 
helter-skelter  through  the  forest,  wore  the  strangest  costume  that  could 
well  be  imagined.  A  Spanish  woman's  mantilla  was  belted  round  his 
waist,  partly  covering  a  pair  of  yellow  satin  inexpressibles ;  his  arms 
and  feet  were  bare,  but  on  the  naked  shoulders  a  pair  of  tarnished 
field  officer's  epaulettes  were  strapped  in  guise  of  ornament,  and  over 
his  head  waved  a  magnificent  collection  of  parrots'  feathers.  His  lan« 
guage,  as  I  learned  later,  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
Indian,  the  whole  modified  by  the  most  unheard-of  turns  of  phrase,  A 
Catalan  poinard,  and  an  American  bowie-knife  retained  by  a  species  of 
rude  belt  formed  of  the  fibrous  bark  of  a  tree,  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  rosettes  of  green  and  blue  ribbons,  apparently  the  odds  and 
ends  of  some  feminine  wardrobe,  with  which  he  had  been  pleased  to 
deck  his  person.  Poor  Watchinango !  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  dwell 
upon  this  apparition,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  to  him  that  I 
owe  my  entire  fortune  ;  had  it  not  been  for  his  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
I  know  not  in  truth  what  or  where  I  should  have  been  at  this  present 
moment, — very  probably  a  houseless  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  1  must  not  anticipate. 

After  about  half-an-hour's  gallop,  Don  Gerbero  called  a  halt,  and 
directed  Xaramillo  to  proceed  alone  along  a  forest  path  bordering  a 
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piece  of  rising  ground,  from  whence  he  could  easily  discern  the  motions 
of  Watchinango,  and  afterwards  return  and  make  his  report  at  head- 
quarters. We  accordingly  dismounted,  and  I  took  advantage  of  the 
halt  to  inquire  of  our  host  what  all  this  meant. 

"  This  Watchinango/'  replied  he,  « is  a  Mexican  of  the  indigenous 
race,  who  very  rarely  shows  himself,  and  who,  according  to  the  popular 
opinion,  is  the  possessor  of  a  gold  mine,  the  locality  of  which  he  keeps 
carefully  concealed  from  every  one.  I  will  tell  you  now  how  this  be- 
lief took  root  in  the  people's  mind.  Watchinango  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  and  coming,  according  to  his  fancy,  from  Yucatan  to  the  coast  of 
Cuba;  he  was  generally  Sked  on  account  of  the  gentleness  of  his 
disposition,  and  might  constantly  be  seen  kneeling,  fike  a  good  Chris* 
tian,  before  the  shrine  of  the  Firgen  del  Cobre,  an  altar  which  is,  as  you 
know,  the  object  of  frequent  pilgrimages.  About  two  years  ago,  he  ar- 
rived at  Santiago  with  a  little  packet,  the  contents  of  which  he  dis- 
played. Now  this  bundle  contained  nothing  less  than  a  collection  of 
rudely-melted  golden  ingots,  which  Master  Watchinango  endeavoured 
to  sell,  and  which,  in  fact,  were  purchased  from  him  at  a  price  far  be- 
low their  real  value.  Now  from  whence  could  this  gold  come  ?  Thus 
all  imaginations  were  instantly  excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  They 
followed  the  Indian  to  the  sea-side,  saw  him  embark  in  his  canoe,  but 
after  a  short  time  lost  sight  of  him  amid  the  rocks  which  Une  the  coast. 
Some  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  again  made  his  appearance  in  a  village 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Santiago,  and  there  played  the  same 
port.  The  Cubans,  one  of  whose  favourite  articles  of  belief  ia  that 
their  island  is  seated  upon  the  bed  of  a  gold  mine,  the  issues  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  discovered,  now  began  to  dream  golden  dreams  of 
the  most  fantastic  nature.  Hundreds  of  persons  spread  themselves  in 
every  direction  over  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  ham- 
mering away  for  their  lives  at  every  fragment  of  rock  that  came  in  their 
way,  in  the  hopes  of  discovering  Watchinanjo's  famous  mine/' 

"  Well ! "  shouted  Don  Gerbero,  breaking  off  his  narrative,  as  Xaramillo, 
panting  and  breathless,  returned  from  his  reconnaissance, "  what  news?  " 

"  He  is  seated  near  a  cavity  formed  in  the  rooks  of  the  Boca-Grande,'* 
replied  Xaramillo.  By  quietly  skirting  the  forest  we  can  come  upon 
him  unawares,  and  get  hold  both  of  him  and  his  hiding-place." 

Xaramillo's  plan  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  leaders  of  our 
little  troop  were  not  more  than  a  fathom's  length  cf  the  Indian  whom 
we  descried  lying  asleep  between  two  fragments  of  rock,  beneath  an  old 
tree,  when  the  sound  of  our  horses'  hoofs  awoke  him.  He  sprang  upon 
his  feet,  and  seeing  that  we  were  numerous  and  well-mounted,  seemed 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment  what  course  to  pursue.  By  his  side  opened  a 
species  of  cavern  or  crevice,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  and  into  this 
gulph  he  cast  himself  headforemost  and  disappeared. 

The  interest  of  our  chase  now  sensibly  augmented.  We  hastily  dis- 
mounted, and  all  heads  were  curiously  bent  down  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  interior  of  the  obsure  cavern  into  which  Watchinango  had 
vanished  like  a  second  Curtius.  Not  even  the  glimmer  of  a  light 
shone  within,  but  all  at  once,  as  our  eyes  sought  to  pierce  the  gloom, 
the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  and  poor  Cornejo,  chosen  as  victim  by 
destiny,  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  On  witnessing  the  fall  of  their 
comrade,  the  assailants,  as  may  be  imagined,  became  furious.  A  hasty 
council  of  war  was  held,  and  all  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  Don 
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Gerbero  and  myself,  loaded  their  pistols,  and  forming  a  circle  round  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  pointed  their  weapons  towards  the  entrance  and 
fired. 

A  piercing  cry  escaped  from  this  black  and  yawning  hole,  within 
which  a  fresh  detonation  was  heard,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  bullets 
which  passed  between  my  less,  and  struck  one  of  the  horses  in  the 
head.  The  gold-seekers  recoiled ;  there  was  evidently  much  danger. 
Soon,  however,  exasperated  and  irritated  by  this  determined  resistance, 
and  conjecturing  that  a  prey  thus  defended  was  well  worth  the  trouble 
and  danger  of  being  secured  at  all  risks,  they  cast  into  the  opening  a 
quantity  of  lighted  branches  of  trees,  the  smoke  from  which  ought,  ac- 
cording to  their  idea,  to  compel  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Watch  in - 
an  go's  sole  reply  was  a  couple  of  shots,  both  of  which  took  effect  at  the 
same  time  on  two  of  the  assailants,  a  negro  and  a  Spaniard,  who  had 
both  been  leaning  over  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  The  two  wounded 
men,  one  of  whom  had  been  hit  in  the  thigh,  the  other  in  the  breast, 
were  instantly  carried  to  the  rear,  but  the  unfortunate  Spaniard  died 
almost  immediately. 

Not  a  sound  was  now  to  be  heard.  In  dead  silence  the  assailants 
cautiously  approached  the  opening,  and  plunging  their  lighted  torches 
within  the  dark  abyss,  a  strange  spectacle  met  our  eyes.  The  light  of 
the  torches  shone  upon  the  unequal  pilasters  and  fantastic  colonades  of 
micacious  quarts  with  which  the  interior  wall  of  the  cave  was  lined, 
the  surfaces  of  which,  chiselled  by  nature  into  a  variety  of  grotesque 
forms,  shone  like  the  facettes  of  a  prism.  In  a  species  of  recess  or 
alcove  a  large  carpet,  suspended  from  the  roof,  formed  a  sort  of  parti- 
tion, behind  which  might  be  descried  a  forge ;  but  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished, and  all  the  instruments  scattered  upon  the  unequal  soil.  Three 
or  four  steps  rudely  hewn  in  the  quartz  led  to  this  forge ;  around  the 
walls  were  suspended,  here  and  there,  a  collection  of  curiously-manu- 
factured arms,  consisting  of  Spanish  sabres,  American  pistols,  &c  &c  ; 
a  large  Mexican  grass  hammock,  ornamented  with  birds'  feathers, 
swung  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze,  which  seemed  to  find  its  way 
into  the  cavern  through  some  distant  opening. 

This  opening  was  precisely  that  which  gave  out  upon  the  lago  da 
log  Cabailones,  and  in  a  second  recess  of  the  cavern  we  soon  perceived 
what  appeared  to  be  the  body  of  a  young  female,  stretched  upon  an 
Indian  mat. 

By  the  aid  of  ropes  and  staves,  we  descended  into  this  singular 
dwelling.  The  young  girl  on  our  entrance  rose  languidly  from  her 
mat,  and  showed  us  that  she  had  been  wounded  in  the  left  arm  by  one 
of  the  Spaniard's  pistol  balls.  The  bullet  had  passed  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  and  damaged  the  muscles,  without,  however, 
fracturing  the  bone.  In  our  fair  prisoner  O'Neil  and  I  recognised  the 
naiad  that  had  charmed  us,  the  Undine  of  the  logo  des  los  Cabailones. 
The  peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguished  her  were  those  of  the 
Peruvian  race:  the  fully-formed  bust  and  delicately  slender  waist, 
finely-developed  hips,  and  hands  and  feet  the  smallest  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined.  A  perfect  forest  of  glossy  black  hair  fell  in  rich 
profusion  over  her  shoulders.  Her  costume,  so  elegant  in  its  tasteful 
simplicity,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Spanish  mulatto  women  :  a 
gown,  or  rather  striped  petticoat,  of  black  and  yellow  cotton,  was  com- 
pressed round  the  loins  by  a  girdle  of  coloured  beads ;  a  little  yellow 
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handkerchief  was  knotted  carelessly  round  her  neck,  which  was  orna- 
mented besides  with  a  necklace  formed  of  beads  and  pieces  of  cut  glass 
of  various  colours;  her  eyes,  which  were  magnificent,  were  now 
swimming  with  tears ;  at  her  feet  was  stretched  a  tall,  powerfully- 
made  roan,  whose  hand  still  grasped  the  butt  of  a  pistol,  and  whose 
skin,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  betrayed  his  Indian  origin.  We 
raised  him  up,  but  he  breathed  no  more— the  vital  spark  had  fled. 

Don  Gerbero  discovered,  under  a  species  of  trap,  the  source  of 
Watchinango's  wealth.  It  was  an  old  treasure  of  the  buccaneers,  con- 
sisting of  piles  of  rudely-melted  ingots,  which  Watchinango  had  dis- 
covered in  some  of  his  wild  peregrinations.  Whenever  he  had  need  of 
some  of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  he  would  exchange  this  rough  metal  for 
specie. 

The  maiden  of  the  lake,  the  offspring  of  Watchinango  by  a  Spanish 
woman,  a  Christian,  like  himself,  and  to  whom  the  halt  of  her  father's 
treasure  was  secured  as  dowry,  was  carefully  removed,  by  M.  Gerbero's 
orders,  to  his  own  house,  where  she  was  placed  under  the  gentle 
care  of  Seraphita.  We  passed  fifteen  days  more  under  the  roof  of 
the  worthy  and  kind-hearted  ex-buccaneer,  in  company  with  Seraphita, 
whose  presence  no  longer  disturbed  me,  and  Watchinango's  daughter. 
The  extreme  beauty  of  our  young  patient  made  so  lively  an  impression 
both  upon  O'Neil  and  myself,  that  we  were  upon  the  point  of  disput- 
ing her  hand  and  heart  in  single  combat. 

The  preference  of  the  fair  T.  heresa  Wah-minga — which  signifies  the 
"golden  partridge,"  was,  however,  declared  in  my  favour,  and  I  became 
master  in  front  of  the  altar  of  Santa  Trinidada  of  her  hand  and  the 
buccaneer's  treasure.  It  was  indeed  as  strange  a  dowry  as  ever  bride 
brought  to  husband.  Watchinango's  ingots,  transformed  into  specie, 
realized  almost  thirty  thousand  dollars,  a  little  capital  which  I 
did  not  let  sleep  in  my  hands ;  for,  having  through  the  kind  offices 
of  Don  Gerbero  succeeded  in  making  my  peace  with  the  Cuban  au- 
thorities, I  settled  down  quietly  in  the  Havana,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  merchant,  in  which  I  have  been  as  successful  as  I  could  well 
expect.  As  to  Theresa,  the  naiad  of  the  lago  des  las  Caballoncs,  she 
became  the  most  chaste,  devoted,  and  loving  of  wives.  She  very 
soon  succeeded  in  reading  and  speaking  very  elegantly  and  fluently 
both  Spanish  and  English  ;  but  what  f  have  never  been  able  to  teach 
her  is  the  art  of  writing ;  the  very  sight  of  a  pen  is  horrible  to  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  she  has  a  great  taste  for  music,  and 
sings  remarkably  well ;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence  than  all,  she 
is  possessed  with  an  excellent  stock  of  sound  common  sense. 

As  for  poor  Paddy  O'Neil,  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  soon  after 
my  marriage,  without  having  found  his  uncle,  and  is  now,  I  believe, 
doing  remarkably  well  there,  having  been  taken  as  junior  partner  into 
the  firm  of  Willoughby,  Clayton,  and  Co. 

Here  my  friend  concluded  his  narrative,  and  so  lively  an  impression 
did  it  make  upon  my  mind,  that  on  my  return  to  head-quarters,  I  com- 
mitted some  rough  notes  of  it  to  paper  at  my  first  leisure  moment, 
from  which  notes,  reader,  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  transcribed. 

G.  I.  K 
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Op  ibh  Formation  and  Services  op*  the  various  Regiments  of  the 
Line  Raised  and  Disbanded  since  the  commencement  op  the  Sbven 
Years'  Wa»  in  1756, 


In  1755,  the  highest  numbered  corps  was  the  present  70th,  or  Surrey 
Regiment ;  after  the  outbreak,  of  the  seven  years'  war,  the  following 
corps  were  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Infantry,  viz. : — 

71st  regiment  of  foot,  R.  1756,  D.  1763,  does  not  appear  to  have 
served  abroad.  72nd,  R.  1756 ;  expedition  to  Quiberon  Bay,  1758  ; 
attack  on  Cuba,  1762 ;  D.  1763.  73rd  regiment,  R.  1756,  D.  1763. 
74th  regiment,  R.  1756,  served  in  Jamaica ;  6  Cos.  Senegal,  4  Cos.  in 
1759;  D.  1763.  75th  regiment,  R.  1756,  served  in  Jersey;  D.  1763. 
76th  regiment,  R.  1756,  stationed  at  Goree,  Coast  of  Africa,  served 
at  the  siege  of  Belleisle,  176 1;  attack  of  Martinique,  1762;  D. 
1763. 

77th  (Montgomery's)  1st  Highland  Battalion,  R.  1757,  American 
War,  1766—63 ;  attack  on  Fort  du  Quesne ;  attack  on  Cuba,  1762,  and 
Martinique,  1762 ;  D.  1763. 

78th  (Fraser's)  2nd  Highland  Battalion,  R.  1757 ;  storming  of 
Louisbourg ;  Battle  of  Quebec ;  disbanded  in  North  America,  1 763. 

79th  regiment,  R.  1757 ;  served  in  the  East  Indies ;  D.  1763. 

80th  light  armed  foot,  R.  1757 ;  served  in  America ;  D.  1763. 

81st  Invalids,  R.  1757  ;  served  in  garrisons  in  Germany  ;  became  in 
1 763  - 4,  the  7 1  «t  Invalids. 

82nd  Invalids,  R.  1757;  served  as  the  preceding;  became  72nd 
Invalids. 

83rd  regiment,  R.  1758,  D.  1763. 

8*th  regiment,  R.  1758 ;  served  in  India ;  D.  1763. 

85th  Royal  Volunteers,  R.  1759 ;  served  the  campaign  of  1762,  in 
Portugal,  under  Count  La  Lippe ;  D.  1763. 

86th  regiment,  R.  1759 ;  served  in  Senegal ;  D.  1763. 

87th,  Keith's  Highlanders,  and  88th,  Campbell's  Highlanders,  R. 
1759;  both  served,  with  great  distinction,  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  in 
Germany ;  present  at  the  battle  of  Fellinghausen,  176l,  Grabenstein, 
1762,  &c  and  D.  1763. 

89th,  Morris'  Highlanders,  R.  1759;  served  in  India;  D.  1 

90th  Light  Infantry,  R.  1759 ;  taking  of  the  Moro,  Havanoah, 
*762;  D.  1763.  * 

91st  regiment,  R.  I759;  taking  of  Martinique,  1762  ;  D.  1763. 

92nd  regiment,  R.  I76O  ;  D.  1763, 


N.B.—R.  signifies  raised  ;  D.  disbanded. 
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93rd  regiment,  R.  1760;  D.  1763. 

94th  Royal  Welsh  Volunteers,  R.  J  760;  served  in  North  America, 
D.  1763. 

95th  regiment,  R.  1760;*  served  in  North  America;  D.  1763. 
96th  regiment,  R.  1760;  served  in  India;  D.  1763. 
97th  regiment,  R.  1760 ;  Battle  of  Fellinghausen,  Siege  of  Belleisle ; 
D.  1763. 

98th  regiment,  R.  1760  ;  Siege  of  Belleisle,  attack  on  Cuba,  1762 ; 
D.  1763. 

99th  regiment,  R.  1761 ;  D.  1763. 

100th  regiment,  R.  176O;  attack  on  Martinique,  1763;  D. 
1763. 

The  following  regiments  never  extended  their  services  beyond  Ire- 
land and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  were  all  reduced  at  the  peace  of 
1763,  viz. : — 

101st,  Johnstone's  Highlanders,  R.  1760;  109nd,  Queen's  Royal 
Volunteers,  R.  1760 ;  103rd  Volunteer  Hunters,  R.  1760;  104th 
King's  Volunteers,  R.  1760;  105th  Queen's  Own  Highlanders,  R. 
1761 ;  106th,  Black  Musqueteers,  R.  1762  ;  107th,  Queen's  Own  Royal 
Regiment  of  British  Volunteers,  1762;  108th  regiment,  R.  1762; 
109th  regiment,  R.  1762 ;  110th,  Queen's  Royal  Musqueteers,  R.  1762; 
111th  regiment,  R.  1762  ;  112th,  King's  Royal  Musqueteers,  R.  1762  ; 
113th,  Royal  Highlanders,  R.  1762;  114th,  Royal  Highland  Volun- 
teers, R.  1762 ;  115th,  Royal  Scotch  Lowlanders,  R.  1762;  11 6th, 
117th,  and  118th  Invalids,  R.  176-2  ;  119th,  Prince's  own  Foot,  R. 
1762;  120th,  121st,  122nd,  123rd,  and  124th  regiments  of  foot, 
raised  in  1762. 

At  the  peace  of  1763,  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  corps  were  dis- 
banded, with  the  exception  of  the  81st  and  82nd  Invalids,  who  now 
became  the — 

71st  Invalid  regiment,  R.  1757] 
72nd  „  „     1757  1 

73rd  Invalids,  raised       1765  [    All  disbanded  in  1768. 


The  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  American  colonies  and  the 
subsequent  war  with  France  and  Spain,  caused  a  large  increase  to  the 
land  forces  of  England.  Scotland  contributed  a  large  quota  to  the 
new  levies. 

71st  Eraser's  Highlanders,  two  battalions,  R.  1776,  and  embarked  at 
once  for  America.  Present  in  the  actions  of  Savannah,  Camden, 
Guilford,  and  Ninety-six,  and  surrendered  at  York  Town,  with  Lord 
Cornwallis.    Returned  to  Europe,  and  D.  1786. 

72nd  Royal  Manchester  Volunteers,  R.  1777;  Siege  of  Gibraltar; 
D.  1783. 

73rd  MacLeod's  Highlanders,  R.  1777;  served  in  India  against 
Hyder  Ali;  numbered  the  71s*  in  1786,  and  is  now  the  71st  High* 
land  Light  Infantry. 

74th  Argyll  Highlanders,  R*  1777 ;  served  at  Halifax  and  at  New 


74th 
75th 
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York  during  the  revolutionary  war ;  assisted  ut  the  taking  of  Penobscot ; 
D.  1786. 

75th  Prince  of  Wales',  R.  1778;  Siege  of  Gibraltar;  D.  1784. 

76th  MacDonald's  Highlanders,  two  battalions;  served  in  the 
American  War,  Battle  of  Guilford ;  surrendered  at  York  Town,  1781. 
Reduced  1786. 

77th  A thol  Highlanders,  R.  1778;  mutinied  at  Portsmouth  in  1783, 
upon  being  ordered  to  India  contrary  to  the  terms  of  their  enlistment. 
D.  1788. 

78th  Seaforth's  Highlanders,  R.  1777 ;  mutinied  at  Leith  in  August, 
1778,  for  the  above  cause,  but  afterwards  embarked  for  India,  in  May, 
1781 ;  became  ^nd  regiment  in  1786,  by  the  reduction  of  some 
senior  corps,  and  are  now  serving  as  the  72nd,  or  Duke  of  Albany's 
Highlanders. 

79th  Royal  Liverpool  Volunteers,  R.  1778  ;  D.  1784. 
80th  Royal  Edinburgh  Regiment,  R.  1778 ;  served  in  Nova  Scotia  ; 
D.  1784. 

81st  Aberdeer.  shire  Regiment,  R.  J  777;  embarked  at  Portsmouth 
for  India,  March.  1783,  but  objected  to  proceed  thither,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  terms  upon  which  they  enlisted,  and  were  D.  1784. 

82nd  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Regiment,  R.  1778;  served  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  were  at  the  capture  of  Penobscot,  July,  1779;  D.  1784. 

83rd  Royal  Glasgow  Volunteers,  R.  1778;  served  at  the  Defence 
of  Jersey  in  1781,  against  a  French  force ;  D.  1784. 

84th  Royal  Highland  Emigrants,  R.  1775  \  formed  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence  of  discharged  Highland  soldiers, 
principally  of  the  late  78th  regiment ;  served  at  the  defence  of  Quebec 
in  1776,  against  an  invading  American  army  under  Montgomery,  who 
was  killed  in  the  assault ;  employed  chiefly  in  Canada  during  that  war, 
and  were  disbanded  in  1784.    Two  battalions. 

85th  regiment,  R.  1776;  D.  1784. 

86th  Rutland  regiment,  R.  1779;  D.  1783. 

87th,  88th,  89th  and  90th  regiments,  R.  1780;  D.  1783. 

91st  regiment,  R.  1780,  served  a  short  time  in  India ;  D.  1784. 

9ind,  93rd  and  94th  regiments,  R.  1780 ;  D.  1789. 

95th  regiment,  R.  1780,  defence  of  Jersey,  1787  ;  D.  1789. 

96th  and  97th  regiments,  R.  1780  ;  D.  1783. 

98th  regiment,  R.  1780,  served  on  board  Sir  E.  Hughes'  fleet  in  the 
action  with  the  French  fleet,  under  Sufirein,  July  1782  ;  D.  1784. 

99th  Jamaica  regiment,  R.  1781 ;  D.  1784. 

100th  regiment,  It.  1781,  served  in  India  ;  D.  1785-4. 

101st  regiment,  R.  1781,  served  in  India,  battle  of  Cuddalow  1781  ; 
D.  1784-5. 

102nd  regiment,  1781,  served  in  India  ;  D.  1784-5. 

103rd  King's  Irhh  Infantry,  R.  178a>;  D.  1783. 

104th  and  105th  regiments,  R.  1782  ;  D.  1784. 

The  peace  of  Versailles  in  1 783,  caused  an  immediate  reduction  in 
the  army.  The  73rd  Highlanders  became  the  71st,  and  the  7Sth  the 
72nd ;  the  79th  Royal  Liverpool  Volunteers  to  the  105th  regiment, 
inclusive,  were  reduced  in  1784,  and  the  74th,  70th,  76th  and  77th 
regiments,  shared  the  same  fate  in  1786, 
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In  1787,  a  slight  increase  to  the  army  took  place  out  of  the  2nd 
battalion  42nd  Royal  Highlanders  ;  a  new  corps  was  formed  in  1786, 
riz. : — 

73rd  Highlanders.  This  regiment  served  long  in  India,  and  saw 
service  in  Holland  and  at  Waterloo.  The  Highland  title  and  dress 
was  discontinued  in  1809. 

74th  Highlanders,  R.  1787.  India,  Seringapatam,  Assaye,  Pe- 
ninsula, discontinued  the  Highland  dress  in  1 809,  but  resumed  it  in 
1845. 

75th  Highland,  R.  1787*  India,  Seringapatam,  discontinued  the 
Highland  title  in  1809. 

76th  regiment,  R.  1787,  formerly  styled  Hindostan  regiment,  served 
long  in  India,  in  Holland  under  the  Duke  of  York.  Flushing  and 
Peninsula. 

77th  East  Middlesex,  R.  1787.  Seringapatam,  Flushing,  Pen- 
insular. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  in  1793,  caused  a  large 
increase  to  the  army,  as  many  as  fifty-eight  regiments  of  the  line 
being  added  on  paper  to  the  establishment ;  but  of  these  few  of  the 
high-numbered  corps  attained  any  efficiency,  and  after  a  few  months 
they  were  reduced,  and  the  effective  men  were  transferred  to  the 
old  regiments. 

78th  Highland  (Ross-shire  Buffs),  R.  1798.  Holland  Assaye, 
Maida,  Java. 

79th  Cameron  Highlanders,  R.  1793.  Holland,  Egypt,  Peninsula, 
Waterloo. 

80th  Staffordshire  Volunteers,  R.  1798,  Raised  by  the  present 
Marquis  of  Anglesey.    Holland,  Egypt,  Sobraon. 

8 1 st  Loyal  Lincoln  Volunteers,  R.  1798.  Flushing,  Maida, 
Corunna. 

82nd  Prince  of  Wales'  Volunteers.    Flushing,  Peninsula,  Niagara. 

83rd  regiment,  R.  1793.    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Peninsula. 

84th  York  and  Lancaster,  1798.    India,  Peninsula. 

85th  Bucks  Volunteers,  R.  1798.  Holland,  Flushing,  Peninsula, 
Bladenburgh,  New  Orleans.  Light  Infantry,  1808,  made  King's 
Light  Infantry,  1821. 

86th  Leinster  regiment,  R.  1793.  Holland,  Egypt,  Bourbon,  Royal 
County  Down  in  1812. 

87th  Prince  of  Wales'  Irish,  R.  1793.  Holland,  Monte  Video, 
Peninsula.    Royal  Irish  Fusileers,  1828. 

88th  Connaught  Rangers,  R.  1793.  Holland,  Egypt,  Penin- 
sula. 

89th  regiment,  R.  1793.    Holland,  Egypt,  Java,  Niagara,  Ava. 

90th  Perthshire  Volunteers,  1794.  Mandora,  Egypt,  Martinique, 
Gaudaloupe.  Light  Infantry  in  1815. 

.Mist  (Campbell's)  regiment  and  92nd  (Hewett's)  regiment,  both  R< 
1794,  and  D.  1795,  never  went  abroad. 

93rd  (Shirley's)  regiment,  R.  1794,  served  at  the  taking  o  Demerar* 
in  1796;  D.  1797. 

94th  (Hutchinson's)  regiment,  R.  1794;  D.  179& 

95th  (Edmondston's)  regiment,  R.  1794;  D.  1797* 
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96th  (Murray's)  regiment,  R.  1794 ;  D.  1796. 

97th  (Strathspey  Highland),  R.  179*;  served  on  board  Lord 
Howe's  fleet  as  Marines  in  179*,  reduced  in  1795,  and  the  flank  com- 
panies were  transferred  to  the  42nd  Highlanders. 

98th  (D.  Campbell's)  regiment,  Argyllshire,  R.  179*,  became  in 
1799  the  present  91st  regiment 

99th  (Douglas*)  regiment,  R.  1794,  served  at  the  capture  of  Demerara 
1796;  D.  1797. 

'  100th  (Marquis  of  Huntley's)  R.  1794,  served  in  Holland,  and  in 
1799  became  the  present  92nd,  or  Gordon  Highlanders. 

The  following  regiments  had  a  temporary,  and,  indeed,  but  a 
nominal  existence  of  a  few  months,  and  did  no  duty  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  were  raised  in  1794  and  reduced  early  the  following 
year,  viz. 

101st  (Fullerton's) ;  102nd  (Frenche's)  ;  103rd  (Lord  C.  Somer- 
set's) ;  104th  (Royal  Manchester  Volunteers) ;  105th  (Forbes) ; 
106th  (E.  Bulwer's);  107th  (Earl  of  Granard's) ;  108th  (Keates); 
109th  (Aberdeenshire);  110th  (O'DonnelTs) ;  111th  (Loyal  Bir- 
mingham Volunteers) ;  112th  (Lord  Donoughmore's)  ;  HSth(M'Don- 
nell's)  ;  1 14th  (Viscount  LandaflF) ;  115th  (Prince  William's) ;  116th 
( Perthshire  Highland) ;  117th  (St.  John's),-  11 8 A  (Talbott's)  ;  119th 
(Ogle's) ;  120th  (Williams) ;  121st(M<Namara) ;  122nd  (Stratfords) 
123rd  (Letherland)  ;  124th  (Beresford's) ;  125th  (Waterford  regi- 
ment); 126th  (Londonderry  regiment)  127th  (Cradock's) ;  128th 
(Ogle's) ;  129th  (Troughton's) ;  130th  (Pigot's) ;  131st  (Pennington's) ; 
132nd  (Fraser's  Scotch;;  133rd  (Cameron's  Scotch)  ;  134th  (Lewis's) 
and  135th  (Hunt's)  Limerick  regiment 

After  these  reductions  the  98th  and  100th  were  retained  with  their 
late  numbers,  till  1799,  when  the  98th  became  91st  Argyllshire  regi- 
ment. Holland,  Peninsula. 

And  the  100th,  92nd  Highlanders ;  served  in  Holland,  Egypt,  Penin- 
sula, Waterloo. 

93rd  Sutherland  Highlander*,  R.  1800.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New 
Orleans. 

94th,  raised  as  Scotch  Brigade  of  two  Battalions  in  1793.  Served 
with  distinction  in  India  ;  numbered  94th  in  1803 ;  served  in  Peninsula 
and  D.  1818. 

9bih  regiment,  raised  as  a  corps  of  Riflemen  in  1800 ;  numbered  95th 
in  1804,  and  served  as  such  at  Copenhagen,  Monte  Video,  in  almost 
every  action  in  the  Peninsula,  and  at  Waterloo ;  taken  out  of  the  line 
in  1816,  and  are  at  present  styled  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

96th,  formed  from  the  2nd  Battalion  52nd  foot  in  1801.  Served  at 
the  attack  on  Guadeloupe  1810;  became  the  95th  regiment  in  1816,  on 
the  removal  of  the  Rifles  from  the  line ;  disbanded  1818. 

97th  Queen's  Germans,  raised  1798;  numbered  97th  in  1804; 
E«ypt>  Peninsula ;  became  the  9ffth  regiment  in  1816 ;  D.  1818. 

98th  Prince  of  Wales'  Tipperary  Regiment,  R.  1804.  Taking  of 
Custine,  State  of  Maine,  1814;  became  97th  regiment  in  1816;  dis- 
banded 1818. 

99th  regiment,  R.  1804;  became  98th,  1816;  D.  1818. 

100th  Prince  Regent's  County  Dublin  regiment  of  foot,  B.  1804. 
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Expedition  against  Sackett's-harbour  and  defence  of  Isle  Aux  Noix, 
Canada,  1813,  battles  of  Niagara,  Lundy  Lane,  and  attack  on  Fort 
Erie,  1814;  became  99tb  regiment  1816,  and  disbanded  1818. 

101st  Duke  of  York's  Irish,  R.  1806,  served  some  time  at  Jamaica; 
D.  1817. 

102nd,  raised  in  1789  as  New  South  Wales  Corps;  taken  into  the 
line  1808.  Taking  of  Hampton,  State  of  Maine,  and  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  1814  ;  became  100th  regiment  1816,  disbanded  1817* 

103rd  regiment,  R.  1801.  Battles  of  Lundy  Lane  and  Fort  Erie, 
attack  on  Sackett's  Harbour,  1813 ;  D.  1817. 

104th,  raised  as  New  Brunswick  Fencibles  in  1803  ;  numbered  i04th 
in  1808 ;  overland  winter  march  from  New  Brunswick  to  Canada, 
1818.   Battles  of  Lundy  Lane  and  Fort  Erie,  1814  ;  D.  1817. 

The  array  was  then  reduced  to  98  numbered  regiments  of  the  line 
in  1818,  but  a  subsequent  increase  being  deemed  necessary,  the 

94th  regiment  was  raised  1823,  has  served  in  Malta,  Ceylon  and 
India. 

95th  Derbyshire  regiment,  R.  1823,  served  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Ceylon  and  China. 

96th  regiment,  R.  1823,  served  in  Nova  Scotia,  Australia,  and  India. 

97th,  Earl  of  Ulster's  regiment,  R.  1824,  served  in  Ceylon,  Corfu, 
Jamaica  and  Nova  Scotia;  a  Reserve  Battalion  was  added  in  1842, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  reduction. 

98th  regiment,  R.  1824,  served  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Chinese  war,  and  in  Bengal. 

99th  Lancashire  regiment,  R.  1824,  served  in  the  Mauritius,  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  the  operations  against  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
in  1846.  This  is  the  sixth  regiment  that  has  borne  this  number  since 
1756. 

WBST  INDIA  REGIMBNT8. 

1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  R.  1795. 

?th  raised  1796.  The  8th,  9th,  ICth,  11th  and  12th  regiments, 
R.  1798. 

Of  the  above  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th,  D.  1802. 
A  new  7th  and  8th  were  raised  1803. 

The  7th  and  8th  D.  1816.  The  5th  and  6th  D.  1817-  The  3rd 
and  4th  D.  81 19- 

The  Royal  African  Corps  became  the  3rd  West  India  regiment  in 
1840. 

T.E.K. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TIME  IN  INDIA. 

Ths  remarkable  order,  in  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  bade  farewell  to 
the  army  of  India,  is  one  of  those  practical  papers  which  has  afforded  us 
considerable  insight  into  the  social  habits  and  manners  of  our  military 
brethren  in  the  "  far  East."  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without  ex- 
periencing the  most  painful  emotions ;  and  these  are  heightened  rather 
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than  repressed,  by  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Times  of 
the  3rd  February,  18.51,  intimating  "  that  the  liabilities  of  the  officers 
in  India  to  their  creditors  exceeded  a  million  sterling."  M  e  would  fain 
hope  that  this  statement  is  an  exaggerated  one.  Still,  if  even  partially 
borne  out,  it  proves  that  the  stern  rebuke  of  the  late  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India  was  at  least  justified,  if  not  imperatively  called  for,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  that  was  gradually  extending  its  baneful  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  framework  of  society,  and  could  alone  be  arrested 
by  a  bold  and  skilful  hand.  Debt,  it  would  appear,  stalked  through  the 
land ;  and,  like  another  Sampson,  sought  to  overwhelm  the  entire  com- 
munity in  one  common  destruction.  Sir  Charles  Napier's  order,  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  journals,  has  been  widely  circulated  through 
every  part  of  the  empire.  Independent  of  the  parents  and  relatives  of 
those  who  were  the  immediate  cause  of  it,  there  are  two  descriptions  of 
readers  by  whom  it  will  be  perused  with  feelings  of  poignant  and  bitter 
mortification.  Of  these,  we  would  first  name  the  earnest  and  truly  pious 
persons,  who,  heralded  on  their  way  by  the  Reverend  Claudius  Buchanan, 
and  headed  by  Wilberforce,  Thornton,  Grant,  and  other  eminent  men, 
were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  found  an  Episcopal ;  and  who  looked 
to  the  dispersion  of  a  body  of  well-educated  and  zealous  clergymen, 
through  the  vast  plains  of  India,  as  a  panacea  for  much  of  the  laxity  of 

Srinciple  and  immorality  of  conduct,  which  had  been  brought  so  palpa- 
ly  under  their  observation.  Nor  will  another  not  less  amiable,  and 
equally  sincere,  description  of  Utopians,  be  less  grievously  disappointed. 
We  allude  to  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  individuals  who  bestirred 
themselves  in  the  formation  of  funds  for  the  provision  of  widows  and 
orphans,  which  being  supported  by  subscription,  established  a  claim,  and 
did  away  with  the  humiliating  feeling  of  eleemosynary  relief.  These 
funds,  indebted  for  their  origin  to  the  unwearied  assiduity  and  untiring 
perseverance  of  active  individuals,  eager  for  the  welfare  of  their  brethren 
in  exile,  have  since  been  fostered  with  princely  liberality  by  the  East 
India  Company.  A  solid  provision  having  thus  been  secured  against 
the  casualties  inseparable  from  this  mortal  state,  the  promoters  fondly 
looked  to  the  presence  of  a  much  larger  body  and  a  superior  order  of  our 
fair  countrywomen,  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  raising  the  moral  tone 
of  society,  of  repressing  low  and  degrading  habits,  and  of  encouraging, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  a  more  rational,  a  more  intellectual,  a 
more  blameless  course  of  life.  Both  these  causes  are  now  in  full  opera- 
tion, but  they  have  evidently  failed  in  bringing  forth  the  expected  fruit. 
How  comes  this  ? 

In  endeavouring  to  discover  the  source  of  an  evil,  which  all  must  de- 
plore, we  wish  not  to  weary  our  readers  by  reiterating  trite  and  common- 
place remarks  on  the  folly,  the  imprudence,  we  may  appropriately  add, 
the  moral  obliquity  of  affecting  a  style  of  living  incompatible  with  that 
confined  income  which  necessarily  attaches  to  the  junior  ranks  of  the 
service,  the  army  more  especially  ;  with  all  our  gallantry  we  fear  we  can 
not  wholly  acquit  the  ladies  of  being  in  some  degree  obnoxious  to  this 
censure  :  and  that  the  handsome  bonnet,  or  the  elegant  evening  dress  of 
the  collector's  wife  has  been  rivalled  by  the  cara  sposa  of  the  writer, 
or  the  subaltern,  without  due  regard  being  had  to  the  difference  in  their 
exchequers.    When  this  principle  of  imitation  extends  to  the  general 
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style  of  living ;  when  the  man  of  comparatively  slender  means  affects  the 
more  expensive  habits  of  his  superiors  in  rank  and  emolument,  the  con- 
sequences  may  be  easily  foreseen.  Debts  are  contracted— which  there  is 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  discharging — credit  is  exhausted,  every  sort 
of  device  is  resorted  to  "  to  raise  the  wind  "  for  the  time  being,  and  that 
nice  sense  of  honour,  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  justly  observes,  ought  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  character  of  the  officer  and  the  gentleman,  be- 
comes fainter  and  fainter ;  till,  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  difficul- 
ties, it  is  totally  extinguished.  Nor  do  the  ladies  escape  the  evil  conse- 
quences resulting  from  their  false  position  in  society.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  part  of  the  world  which  has  witnessed  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
general  mode  of  living  as  India.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were  stationed  in  the  provin- 
ces, were  lodged  in  bungalows  inferior  to  those  of  a  subaltern  of  the 
present  day.  In  other  respects  there  has  been  a  marked  deviation  from 
the  early  hours  and  more  simple  habits  of  the  last  century.  With  much 
less  genuine  hospitality,  there  has  been  much  more  form  and  outward 
show ;  and  an  increase  of  luxurious  and  imprudent  expenditure.  Feeing, 
therefore,  the  general  tendency  to  luxury  and  dissipation,  and  the  con- 
tinual whirligig  of  dinners,  balls,  and  other  amusements  at  all  the  great 
stations  during  the  cool  season,  with  the  inevitable  embarrassments  to 
many  which  is  the  necessary  result,  prudent  men  have  paused,  and  re- 
mained "  in  single  blessedness,"  preferring  to 


The  remedy  for  these  evils  must  partly  originate  with  the  heads  of 
society,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  discourage  superfluous  expense 
and  needless  extravagance.  The  last  mail  has  brought  an  honourable  in- 
stance of  this  feeling,  on  the  part  of  a  lady,  not  less  distinguished  by  her 
rank  than  by  her  amiable  character,  who,  on  quitting  the  Upper  Provinces 
declined  accepting  a  public  ball,  which  the  society  were  anxious  to  give 
her,  on  account  of  ike  expense  it  would  necessarily  occasion  to  many  who 
could  ill  afford  it.  It  must  gratify  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  to 
observe  so  excellent  a  commentary  on  his  parting  address. 

Let  us,  however,  pass  to  the  more  immediate  object  we  have  in  view. 
Let  us  trace  to  its  first  cause  that  evil,  which  in  every  part  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe,  in  our  own  more  favoured  country,  as  well  as  in  the  sun- 
lit regions  of  thg  East,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  entice  the  unwary, 
the  thoughtless,  and  the  inexperienced,  into  the  deceitful  paths  of 
folly,  of  frivolity,  and  of  crime.  As  the  original  source  of  imprudence, 
as  the  fruitful  parent  of  error,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  the 
want  of  useful  occupation.  Idleness  is  an  ugly  demon,  which  enervates 
the  mind,  which  obscures  the  faculties,  which  depresses  the  best  and 
brings  out  the  worst  part  of  our  characters,  until,  haying  gradually 
become  our  master,  we  are  reduced  from  the  proud  position  of  reason- 
able and  accountable  beings,  to  that  of  miserable  slaves  to  a  spurious 
and  false  divinity.  But,  quitting  that  flowery  imagery  of  allegory  for 
the  sober  language  of  truth,  let  us  fairly  ask  every  reflecting  person, 
whether,  on  a  review  of  his  past  career,  he  has  not  had  reason  to  look 


«  bear  those  ills  they  hnve 

Than  fly  to  those  they  know  not  of." 
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with  the  leant  satisfaction  on  that  portion  of  his  Hfe  which  has  been 
pawed  in  listless  inactivity,  in  that  dolcefar  niente  which  is  equaly 
destructive  to  the  finer  propensities  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind.  The 
state  of  feeling  which  is  induced  when 


is  well  put  by  a  French  author,  in  a  treatise  "  Du  peche  de  paresse." 

"  Combien  enforeissent  leura  talesn,  ct  se  les  cachent  a  eux-memes,  de 
peur  d'avoir  la  peine  de  les  fairc  valoir  ?  Enfin,  le'parcsseux  s'aveugle  leur 
m6me  sur  les  suites  de  la  paresse,  par  la  crainte  qu  il  a  que  cela  ne  Poblige 
de  se  reVeiiler  de  cet  assoussiscment  pitoyable,  dont  il  fait  un  bonheur ; 
car  comme  il  na  pas  de  passion  violente,  et  qu'il  ne  veut  pas  se  donner 
assez  de  mouvement,  ne  faire  des  efforts  qui  6ont  quelquefois  necesaaires 
pour  comraettrc  de  grands  crimes,  il  se  croit  bon  parce  qu'il  ne  peat 
pasetre  fort  mecbant." 

We  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  person,  who  has  long  yielded  to  the  se- 
dative and  sluggish  influence  of  indolence,  has  ever  risen  to  eminence  in 
any  walk  or  profession  of  life.  If  our  proposition  is  admitted,  it  fol- 
lows that  whatever  has  a  tendency  tp  combat  with  this  source  of  evil, 
however  weakly  or  immethodically  it  may  be  advanced,  is  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration.  Now  what  do  all  writers  on  Anglo- Indian 
life  and  habits,  female  as  well  as  male,  characterise  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  drawbacks  on  a  residence  in  the  East  ?  ennui.  And  from 
whence  does  this  destroyer  of  mental  repose  and  bodily  activity  proceed  ? 
from  the  wily  sorcerer,  idleness  !  This  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
be  incidental  to  a  country  in  which  we  are  told  "  we  have  a  climate 
where  the  air  without  is  often,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  heat  or 
land-winds,  like  a  blast  furnace,  whilst  that  within  imparts  a  sepulchral 
sensation."  This  offers  a  formidable  impediment,  no  doubt,  to  study, 
or  mental  exertion.  Still  we  hold  the  truth  to  be,  and  in  the  worst 
parts  of  India  it  is  corroborated  by  many  illustrious  examples,  that  in 
no  clime,  however  adverse,  in  no  region,  however  uncongenial,  can  the 
mind,  that  boldly  sets  forward  and  struggles  incessantly  to  reach  the 
goal,  be  deterred  from  its  noble  career  bylocal  impediments.  In  the 
noxious  damps  of  Bengal,  and  under  the  scorching  sun  of  Southern 
India,  Jones  and  Wellington  equally  braved  an  inclement  climate 
in  the  different  paths  they  had  selected  to  honour  anH  renown.  We 
willingly  admit  that  it  is  the  few  only  who  possess  those  finer  elements 
of  the  mens  divinior  that  elevates  them  far  on  the  hill  side,  above  the 
dismal  fogs  of  the  valley  beneath.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  stern  re- 
solution, they  have  gained  a  mastery  over  themselves,  and  shaken  off 
the  enchanter  that  sought  to  enthral  them  in  his  magic  bonds* 
Turning,  however,  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical,  from  the  ideal 
to  the  real,  let  us  consider  whether  much  of  that  listless  indifference, 
that  is  so  universally  the  theme  of  complaint  in  India,  may  not  be,  in 
part,  at  least,  attributable  to  individual  short-coming.  We  have  all,  we 
fear,  and  with  shame  we  acknowledge  it  for  ourselves,  been  the  suicide  of 
our  time,  of  that  time  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  us  for  immortal 
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purposes.  Few  there  are,  we  fear,  who  must  not  plead  guilty.  "  Une 
grande  facilite  a  maitre  ses  devoirs  les  plus  essentiels  sur  le  raoindre 
pretexts  et  sur  le  moindre  difficulty ;  uue  inconstance  continuelle  dans 
ses  bonnes  resolutions  parce  qu'on  se  rebute  des  plus  legeres  obstacles/' 

But  let  us  consider  the  fittest  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  so  de- 
structive to  our  temporal  happiness,  and  incompatible  with  a  prospect 
of  attaining  to  a  higher  position. 

The  habitual  restlessness  of  the  human  mind,  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present,  the  straining  after  the  future,  proves  its  innate  tendency  to 
active  exertion.  Whether  that  tendency  be  in  the  direction  of  good  or  evil, 
must  depend,  not  entirely  on  the  individual  himself,  but  on  the  facilities 
afforded  for  the  former,  and  on  the  barriers  provided  against  the 
latter.  That  some  philosophical  considerations  of  this  kind  crossed  the 
mind  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  when  he  was  penning  his  memorable  order, 
we  will  take  for  granted,  even  if  we  do  not  altogether  agree  in  his 
conclusions.  We  are  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
the  advice  he  gives  as  to  "  plenty  of  drill."  This,  however,  can  only 
occupy  a  small  portion  of  the  early  morning,  in  a  climate  where  the 
thermometer  soon  rises  to  80  or  90  degrees.  We  have  likewise  found 
a  passage  in  a  very  intelligent  and  experenced  writer,  Colonel  Sleeroan, 
which  bears  on  this  subject,  and  which  appears  to  display  good  and 
kindly  feelings,  as  well  as  sound  judgement 

"It  would  be  much  better  to  devise  more  innocent  amusements,  to 
lighten  the  miseries  of  European  soldiers  in  India,  than  to  be  worrying 
them  every  hour,  night  and  day  with  duties  which  are  in  themselves  con- 
sidered to  be  of  no  importance  whatever,  and  imposed  merely  with  a  view 
to  prevent  their  having  time  to  ponder  on  their  miseries.  But  all  extra 
and  useless  duties  to  a  soldier  become  odious,  because  they  are  always 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  idea  of  the  degrading  punishment  inflicted  for 
the  neglect  of  them.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  much  of  actual  misery 
is  often  wantonly  inflicted  upon  the  brave  soldiers  of  our  European  regi- 
ments on  the  pretence  of  a  desire  to  preserve  order  and  discipline.  The 
martinet,  who  is  seldom  a  man  of  much  intellect,  is  satisfied  so  long  as 
the  bodies  of  his  men  are  drilled  to  his  liking.  His  narrow  mind  com- 
prehends only  one  of  the  principles  which  influence  mankind— -fear;  and  upon 
this  he  acts  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  a  slave  driver.  The  real  soldier, 
who  is  generally  a  man  of  more  intellect,  cares  more  about  the  feelings 
than  the  bodies  of  his  men ;  he  wants  to  command  their  affections  as 
well  as  their  limbs,  and  he  inspires  them  with  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
that  renders  them  insensible  to  all  danger.  Such  men  were  Lake,  Ochter- 
lony,  Malcolm,  Adams ;  and  such  are  many  others  well  known  in  India. 
No  portion  of  this  extra  duty  is  necessary  for  the  soldiers  of  our  Native 
Army,  who  have  no  miseries  to  ponder  over,  or  superior  enjoyments  in  peace- 
ful life  to  look  back  upon;  and  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  drill  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  Regiment  of  Sipahees  go  through  its  evolutions  well,  because  they 
have  all  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  duties,  as  lgng  as  they  have  a  Com- 
manding Officer  who  understands  them.11 

The  great  desideratum,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  rind  useful  and 
agreeable  occupation  for  the  many  vacant  hours  which  must  intervene 
between  the  breakfast-hour  and  the  period  when  the  bugle  may  again 
summon  the  young  officer  to  evening  parade,  or  roll  call,  or,  if  in  a 
mounted  corps,  to  stables*   Sir  Charles  Napier  says,  that  "  some  young 
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men  get  commissions  without  having  had  much  education,  or,  perhaps, 
a  vulgar  one,  which  is  worse."  To  all  such  we  would  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  writer  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  "  Let  me  urge 
you,  if  you  arc  without  any  regular  employment,  to  devote  some  hours 
of  every  day  to  the  perusal  of  such  books  as  may  be  most  congenial  to 
your  taste.  Whatever  you  do  do  not  waste  the  whole  of  your  time  in 
listless  indolence.  If  you  are  young  and  active,  cricket,  rowing,  fives, 
football,  &c,  may  vary  your  more  solid  occupations ;  but  the  mind  re- 
quires to  be  exercised,  to  prevent  its  relapsing  into  a  morbid  condition." 

The  regulations  which  have  been  very  judiciously  introduced  into 
Her  Majesty's  service,  as  to  the  preparatory  examination  which  can- 
didates for  commissions  will  in  future  have  to  undergo,  as  well  as  those 
required  on  attaining  each  successive  step,  will  make  it  a  matter  of 
necessity  on  the  part  of  every  officer  to  devote  some  part  of  his  time  to 
study,  in  order  to  pass  through  the  not  very  severe  ordeal.  Such  as  are 
desirous  of  doing  so  with  credit,  and  the  laudable  ambition  of  being 
honourably  reported  at  the  Horse  Guards,  will  not  be  content  with  a 
mere  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  works  in  which  they  are  to  be 
examined,  but  will  endeavour  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  subjects  severally  treated  of  by  authors  whose  labours 
have  established  for  them  an  enduring  reputation.  The  same  system 
already  partially  adopted,  will,  no  doubt,  be  shortly  carried  out  in  its 
integrity  in  the  Company's  service,  more  particularly  after  the  recent 
order  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  But  independent  of  a  course  of  study, 
which  may  be  considered  general  to  the  officers  in  both  services,  the  late 
regulations  render  it  imperative  on  every  Company  officer  who  aspires 
to  ultimate  distinction  to  make  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Hindostanee  language.  This,  in  short,  may  be  considered  the  key- 
stone to  honour  and  preferment ;  and,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  no 
young  officer  can  even  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  troop  or  company 
in  a  Native  regiment,  until  he  has  undergone  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation, and  been  favourably  reported. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  we  will  offer  a  suggestion  grounded  on  some 
experience  and  long  acquaintance  with  Indian  military  life,  In  Her 
Majesty's  service  in  India  are  to  be  found  many  excellent,  deserving, 
and  most  intelligent  officers,  who  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to  re- 
gimental duty.  Might  not  employment  on  the  General  Staff,  under 
sufficiently  stringent  regulations,  be  partially  opened  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  officers  actually  belonging  to  regiments  serving  in  India,  on  their 
passing  a  creditable  examination  in  one  or  more  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages ?  To  prevent  any  abuse  of  this  relaxation,  and  to  preclude 
young  men  with  strong  family  or  parliamentary  interest  from  pouring 
out  by  the  overland,  to  swamp  the  humble  officer,  who  had  long  been 
toiling  under  a  burning  sun,  it  would,  we  should  say,  be  indispensable, 
independent  of  having  passed  with  credit  the  examination  prescribed  by 
the  regulations  recently  promulgated,  to  possess  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  at  least  one  or  more  languages  in  general  use  in  the  East.  Super- 
added to  these  he  should  have  done  duty  for  at  least  three  years  in 
India  as  a  regimental  officer,  before  he  could  be  recommended  as  eligible 
for  any  staff  situation.  We  are  aware  that  the  limit  we  have  given, 
for  it  is  nothing  more,  will  not  be  popular  in  some  quarters.   But  we 
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are  writing  not  for  a  class.  We  are  taking  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  what  we  humbly  conceive  would  tend  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
entire  army,  whether  European  or  Native,  serving  in  India.  It  is  our 
object  to  place  a  difficult,  and,  as  we  admit,  a  very  delicate  subject  before 
our  readers,  and  to  entreat  them  to  consider  it  in  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate manner.  The  renovation  that  we  have  suggested  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  requisite  that  it  should  lie 
considered,  not  with  the  narrow  view  to  class  or  individual  interest,  but 
on  the  broader  basis  of  general  utility.  Our  idea  is  not  a  prejudiced 
one — we  should  hope  that,  considering  every  one  of  Her  Majesty's  regi- 
ments in  the  East  Indies  is  domiciled  there  for  fifteen  years  at  least, 
even  in  a  period  of  peace,  whilst  the  period  requisite  for  an  officer  in 
the  Company's  service  to  retire  on  the  full  pay  of  Captain  has  been  re- 
cently (liberally  as  we  think)  fixed  at  twenty  years,  there  is  not  so  great 
a  disparity  between  the  two  services  in  the  requisite  period  of  residence 
abroad.  Under  existing  circumstances,  therefore,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  the  admission  of  three  or  four  officers  from  each  of 
the  Queen's  regiments  actually  serving  in  India,  to  employment  in 
the  Staff,  so  long  only  as  their  regiment  was  on  the  India  establish- 
ment, could  be  attended  with  any  serious  injury  to  the  Company's  ser- 
vice, or  materially  interfere  with  their  prosperity.  And  as  a  set-off  for 
this  liberal  measure,  the  Commander-in-Chiefship  of  the  two  subordi- 
nate Presidencies,  Madras  and  Bombay,  might  be  thrown  open  to  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  Company's  service,  such  men  as  Sir  John  Littler, 
Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  and  others  that  might  be  easily  named. 

We  confess  we  are  most  anxious  to  see  the  harmony  and  good  fellow- 
ship, which  to  a  great  extent  already  exists  between  the  officers  of  the 
two  services,  more  fully  developed  and  extended,  as  one  of  those  great 
principles,  which  not  only  tend  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society, 
but  to  the  general  welfare.  We  believe  that  great  public  advantage 
would  ensue  from  any  inducement  that  could  be  held  out  (at  present 
they  have  none)  to  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  Native  troops,  with 
whom  they  are  constantly  thrown  in  contact,  more  particularly  when  in 
the  field.  And  we  would  humbly  submit  that  were  our  idea  carried 
out,  having  previously  served  on  the  staff  in  India  should  be  considered 
an  additional  recommendation  to  an  officer,  as  he  attained  the  higher 
grades  of  the  service,  for  the  command  of  regiments  proceeJing  to  India. 
By  this  means,  officers  who  are  often  thrown  into  command  of  a  garrison 
or  station,  would,  from  being  conversant  with  the  native  languages,  find 
themselves  less  dependent  upon  others  in  the  exercise  of  their  command. 
If  the  door,  so  long  closed,  were  partially  opened,  and  the  chance  afforded 
to  every  officer,  who  chose  by  study  and  perseverance  to  enter  the  field 
as  a  candidate  for  additional  honour  and  emolument,  one  good  effect 
would  at  least  be  produced.  1 1  would  do  away  with  those  little  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings  which,  if  smothered,  are  not  less  felt,  and  will  occa- 
sionally, to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service,  break  out.  And  this, 
we  are  prone  to  think,  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  a  na- 
tional point  cf  view,  connected  with  the  subject.  Distinguished  services 
and  gallantry  in  action,  when  supported  by  other  requisite  qualifications, 
woqld  thus  ensure  a  reward.    Lord  Lake,  whose  generosity  was  pro* 
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verbial,  not  only  gave  poor  Shipp,  who  twice  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  the 
storm  of  Bhurtpore,  the  commission  he  so  richly  merited,  hut  presented 
him  with  a  tent,  two  camels,  and  a  horse.  Was  there  a  man  in  India 
who  would  have  grumbled,  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  on  passing  the  pre- 
scribed examination,  to  have  given  Shipp  a  staff  appointment,  and  would 
not  any  future  Commander-in-Chief  have  considered  it  as  a  legacy  which 
he  would  have  been  proud  to  discharge  ?  "  In  all  the  junior  grades, " 
we  again  quote  from  Colonel  Sleeman's  interesting  work,  "  the  Com- 
pany's officers  have  advantages  over  the  Queen's  in  India.  In  the 
higher  grades  the  Queen's  officers  have  advantages  over  those  of  the 
Company.    The  reason  it  does  not  behove  me  here  to  consider." 

Emma  Roberts  has  pleasingly  observed,  «  Were  it  not  for  that  home 
sickness  of  the  heart,  from  which  comparatively  few  Anglo-Indians  are 
exempt,  we  might  be  well  content  with  a  lot  cast  on  the  broad  plains  of 
Hindoostan/'  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  with  too  many,  the  remedy 
for  this  home-sickness  is  sought  in  the  very  worst  source,  dissipation.  Of 
the  many  distinguished  men,  who,  with  an  equally  keen  relish  for  their 
native  land,  bravely  struggled  to  make  their  temporary  exile  a  source  of 
solid  comfort  to  themselves,  and  of  lasting  usefulness  to  the  community, 
instead  of  frittering  it  away  in  listless  indolence  or  in  frivolous  if  not 
in  worse  pursuits,  Sir  William  Jones  stands  pre-eminent  "  I  have  no 
happiness  on  this  side  the  grave,"  wrote  this  great  man,  "  but  in  a 
faithful  discharge  of  my  duty."  Actuated  by  this  noble  sentiment,  we 
find  him  from  his  earliest  days  struggling  with  a  naturally  weak  con- 
stitution, and  contributing,  as  well  by  his  studies  and  pursuits  as  by  hia 
example,  to  the  amelioration  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  those  around 
him.  Of  his  time  he  had  early  learnt  to  be  a  rigid  economist,  and  he 
frequently  regretted  the  sacrifices  of  it  which  custom  or  ceremony  ex- 
torted. His  biographer  has  given  us  a  remarkable  proof  of  method  and 
arrangement  in  the  disposal  of  his  leisure  hours,  contained  in  a  card 
in  his  own  hand-writing.  "Daily  studies  for  the  long  vacation 
of  1785.  Morning, — One  letter.  Ten  chapters  of  the  Bible.  Sans- 
crit Grammar.  Hindu  Law,  ore"  "Afternoon, — Indian  Geography." 
"  Evening. — Roman  History.  Chess.  Ariosto."  "  I  rise,"  he  writes 
to  a  friend  in  Europe,  "  before  the  sun,  and  bathe  after  a  gentle  ride. 
My  diet  is  light  and  sparing,  and  I  go  early  to  rest."  Yet  this  did  not 
exempt  him  from  severe  attacks  of  illness.  It  was  at  Boglipore,  that  he 
was  for  a  considerable  time  detained,  during  a  long  vacation,  by  illness  and 
subsequent  debility.  Still  the  vigour  of  his  mind  continued  unimpaired, 
and  during  the  hours  of  convalescence,  whilst  so  weak  as  to  be  confined 
to  his  couch,  he  applied  himself  to  the  science  of  botany.  With  the 
works  of  Linneus  before  him,  he  procured  the  plants  of  the  country  to 
be  brought  to  his  bed-side,  comparing  the  productions  of  nature  with 
the  descriptions  and  classifications  of  the  Swedish  philosopher.  He  did 
not,  however,  forget  the  duties  that  attached  to  his  high  office,  and  we 
find  him  in  1787,  writing  to  a  friend  from  his  retreat  at  Chrishna-nagur, 
"  Even  in  this  cottage  I  am  assisting  the  Court,  by  studying  Arabic  and 
Sanscrit,  and  have  now  rendered  it  an  impossibility  for  the  Mahommedan 
or  Hindu  lawyers  to  impose  on  us  with  erroneous  opinions.*9  Can  we  be 
surprised  that  he  is  able  to  say,  "  I  never  was  unhappy  in  England — it 
was  not  in  my  nature  to  be  so—but  I  never  waa  Jumpy  till  I  was  settled 
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in  India ;  and  now  my  constitution  has  overcome  the  climate."  He  ha* 
left  a  noble  monument  to  his  fame,  as  the  founder  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
the  objects  of  which  he  described  to  consist  in  inquiries  into  the  history, 
antiquities,  natural  productions,  as  well  as  the  sciences  and  literature  of 
Asia.  Commencing  with  such  eminent  names  as  Gladwyn,  William  Cham- 
bers, Captain  Charles  Hamilton,  Reynell,  Charles  Williams,  &c,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  enter  on  its  rolls  the  most  distinguished  men  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature,  and  will  remain  to  future  ages  a  noble 
record  of  the  devotion  to  the  highest  exercises  of  the  human  mind, 
which  characterized  its  excellent  founder.  By  the  exertion  of  rare  in- 
tellectual talents,  he  acquired,  we  are  told,  a  knowledge  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  languages,  which  has  seldom  been  attained,  and  scarcely,  if  ever, 
surpassed.  In  the  idioms  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  his  skill  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled  by  any  European  ;  whilst  he  was  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  modern  dialects  of  Europe, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  German.  He  had  proceeded 
to  read  a  grammar  in  Russian,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  Welsh. 
His  own  language,  it  is  needless  to  state,  he  both  wrote  and  spoke  with 
great  purity  and  eloquence.  How  nobly  must  that  time  have  been  em- 
ployed, which  achieved  so  much  in  the  brief  space  of  forty-seven  years, 
when  he  passed  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world  and  entered  into 
his  rest.  It  may  be  said,  "  Even  if  I  had  the  inclination  to  study,  I 
have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  Or  carrying  about  a  library  !  "  Now, 
let  us  extract  a  brief  passage  from  the  writings  of  this  eminent  judge, 
this  distinguished  Orientalist,  this  almost  universal  scholar,  as  recorded 
in  hi3  own  MS.,  in  that  portable  volume  which  of  all  others,  he  prized 
the  most.  "I  have  carefully  and  regularly  perused  these  holy  scriptures,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  this  volume,  independent  of  its  divine  origin,  contains 
more  sublimity,  purer  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer 
strains  of  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  what- 
ever language  they  may  have  been  written."  In  our  own  time,  too,  we 
have  a  similar  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  sacred  volume  from  a 
professed  man  of  pleasure.  Lord  Byron  is  known  to  have  declared  that 
for  boldness  of  imagery,  originality  of  thought,  sublimity  of  description, 
and  surpassing  poetical  beauty,  he  could  find  nothing  that  approached 
to  many  parts  of  the  Bible.  We  have  here  therefore  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony from  two  gifted  individuals,  not  churchmen,  but  men  of  the 
world,  alike  only  in  the  vastness  of  their  intellectual  grasp,  but  diverging 
"  wide  as  the  poles  a* under,"  in  their  tastes,  their  habits,  and  their  pur- 
suits, as  to  the  character  of  a  volume,  which,  in  the  most  stirring  scenes 
of  military  life,  in  the  excitement  of  the  held,  or  the  confused  hurry  of 
the  march,  may  be  always  at  hand.  Its  occasional  perusal,  when  time 
would  perhaps  otherwise  hang  heavy  on  hand,  might  be  productive  of 
lasting  advantage,  not  merely  by  filling  up  leisure  intervals,  but  by 
awakening  a  train  of  thoughts  and  reflections,  which  would  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  other  hours  of  the  day.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. We  should  be  the  last  to  wish  our  officers  metamorphosed  into 
gloomy  ascetics,  or  sour  mcth  n  ists.  The  demure  hypocrisy  of  a  Tar- 
tuffe  would  as  ill  become  the  open,  manly  bearing  of  the  British  Officer, 
as  the  vulgar  ranting  of  a  Matvtvorm ;  nor  would  it  be  consistent  with 
their  several  walks  in  life,  that  the  sacred  volume  should  be  so  frequently 
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the  subject  of  contemplation  with  the  military  man  as  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical. But  there  are  times  and  seasons  for  every  thing ;  and  the  day 
has  long  gone  by,  when  the  humble- minded,  unobtrusive  officer,  not 
courting  notoriety  as  a  censor  of  others,  but  occasionally,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  own  chamber,  meditating  on  "  another  and  a  better  world/' 
has  ceased  to  be  shunned  as  a  madman,  or  ridiculed  as  a  visionary  enthu- 
siast. The  worst  consequence  that  he  could  expect,  would  be  such  a 
gentle  "laument,"  as  we  once  heard  from  a  gay  young  cavalry  officer,  in 
speaking  of  a  most  amiable  man,  the  captain  of  his  troop,  "  C.  B.  was  a 
regular  brick,  till  he  set  up  for  a  saint." 

We  are  reminded  of  our  limited  space,  and  must  reserve  for  a 
future  occasion  a  few  further  observations,  as  to  the  useful  disposal  of 
that  time,  which  is  swiftly  gliding  past  us ;  and  which  can  only  be  con- 
sidered valuable,  when  it  has  been  employed  in  a  manner  not  unbeco- 
ming a  rational,  an  accountable  and  an  immortal  being.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  the  native  languages,  and  the  prescribed  course  of  study, 
which  the  late  regulations  have  rendered  imperative  on  all  who  aspire 
to  rise  in  their  profession,  must  occupy  a  portion  of  those  hours  that 
may  have  been  formerly  devoted  to  more  questionable  pursuits.  In 
addition  to  these  we  would  recommend  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
reading,  which  is  far  more  generally  implanted  in  the  human  breast 
than  the  superficial  observer  would  suppose. 

We  feel  we  cannot  better  close  this  article,  than  by  briefly  recalling 
to  mind  a  young  officer,  who  is  described  as  having  united  the  bravery 
of  the  soldier  with  the  humility  of  the  Christian,  and  of  having  pre* 
sented  a  fine  picture  of  youthful  promise,  tempered  with  uniform 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  manners.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  his 
Bible,  we  are  told,  was  his  constant  companion,  and  never  a  day  passed 
that  he  did  not  consult  it.  To  every  young  officer,  whether  in  the 
Queen's  or  Company's  service,  proceeding  to  India,  we  venture  to 
recommend  the  interesting  journal  of  Lieutenant  James  Slater  Cumming, 
of  the  9th  Foot,  a  little  work  in  which  they  will  find  much  useful 
information,  conveyed  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  unalloyed  by  a  particle 
of  cant.  Whilst  gallantly  leading  a  company  of  the  9th  up  the  frown- 
ing height  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  he  fell  gloriously,  at  the  moment  of 
victory,  on  the  5th  April  1 842,  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  the  23rd  year 
of  his  age,  thus  early  flitting  from  this  mortal  state,  and  amidst  the  fury 
"of  the  battle,  and  the  thunder  of  the  Captains,  and  the  shouting,"  putting 
on  immortality.  The  Officers  of  this  fine  old  Regiment  have  placed  a 
monument  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Dublin,  the  simple  and 
soldier- like  inscription  stating,  "  This  tablet  was  erected  by  his  brother 
Officers,  in  testimony  of  their  friendship  and  respect  for  one  who  com* 
lined  the  virtues  of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  sincere  Christian." 
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Whbn  a  medal  was  distributed  among  the  whole  of  the  brave  men 
and  officers  who  extinguished  Napoleon's  power  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo,  a  feeling  arose  among  the  heroes  of  the  Peninsula  that  they, 
too,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  driving  the  Corsican  out  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  ultimately  forcing  him  to  an  abdication  of  his  sove- 
reign power,  were  equally  deserving  of  a  mark  of  distinction.  It  was 
long  before  this  claim  was  recognised.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  matter,  was  warmly  supported  by  the  professional 
press,  and  in  every  military  circle  his  advocacy  found  an  echo ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  carried  to  an  unaccountable  extreme  the 
notion  that  medals,  if  made  too  common,  would  lose  their  value, 
offered  a  sort  of  passive  opposition  to  the  measure,  and  it  was  long,  as 
our  readers  know,  before  the  old  soldiers  of  Roleia,  Talavera,  and 
Busaco,  Barossa,  Vittoria,  Badajos,  &c,  could  display  their  well  won 
trophy  and  its  honourable  links.  It  came  at  last,  however,  and  the 
recipients  combined  to  present  the  Duke  of  Richmond  with  a  memorial 
of  their  gratitude.* 

The  principle  of  rewarding  services  of  ancient  date  having  been  r«* 
cognised,  the  heroes  of  Egypt  now  thought  it  high  time  that  they 
should  put  in  their  claim ;  and  as  death  had  been  very  busy  in  fifty 
years,  the  Government  felt  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  refuse  a 
medal,  which  would  put  the  country  to  so  little  expense.  No  doubt, 
if  any  of  the  warriors  of  Ramillics,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet  could 
have  made  their  appearance,  a  "Malbrook"  decoration  would  have 
been  provided. 

Acting  upon  a  plan,  wrung  from  the  British  Government  by  the 
-clamours  of  the  interested,  and  anxious  to  save  themselves  the  worry  of 
applications,  the  East  India  Company  have  now  come  forward  with  a 
very  comprehensive  grant,  which  leaves  it  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
any  individual  to  complain  of  partiality.  They  have  taken  in  the 
whole  scope  of  the  wars  of  the  present  century,  and  announce  a  medal 
for  every  great  battle  fought  since  the  days  of  Lord  Lake,  and  General 
Wellesley,  including  of  course  the  memorable  actions  in  which  those 
distinguished  soldiers  led  small  and  determined  bodies  against  masses 
of  Mahrattas !  This  is  at  once  generous  and  politic.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  the  Court  of  Directors  will  be  called  upon  to  devote  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  to  the  medallie-commemo* 
rations  of  the  earlier  battles;  for  not  two  hundred  gentlemen  now 
survive  who  were  in  the  services  so  far  back  as  1803  and  1804,  and  of 
that  two  hundred,  very  few— and  those  only  of  the  Bengal  and  Madras 
armies — were  actually  with  Lake  and  Wellesley.  As  we  come  to  later 
times,  however,  1817  and  1818  for  instance,  we  find  a  good  many 
names  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  retired  list,  which  occupied 
places  in  the  army  list  as  ensigns  and  lieutenants.  These  men  were 
with  Hislop  and  Doveton,  and  Lionel  Smith,  in  the  long  pursuits 
and  hard  fought  actions  in  the  Deccan,  and  to  this  moment,  delight  to 
talk  of  the  chivalry  of  their  opponents.   From  1818  to  1824,  peace 

•By  the  way,  bare  the  Committee  yet  decided  what  form  this  memorial  shall 
take  ? 
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was  nearly  universal  in  India*  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the  pro- 
vocations given  by  the  Monarch  of  Ava,  compelled  the*Supreme  Govern- 
ment to  dispatch  a  force  to  Burmah,  and  for  two  long  years,  amidst 
pestilential  swamps,  and  up  rivers  fringed  with  unwholesome  vegeta- 
tion, the  armies  of  Bengal  and  Madras  made  their  way,  encountering 
gallant  oppositions  from  a  warlike,  though  undisciplined  race,  and  only 
terminating  the  expeditions  with  victory,  and  territorial  acquisitions 
after  a  terrible  loss  in  men  and  officers.  For  such  services  a  medal  has 
long  been  due,  and  the  Government  of  India  now  pays  its  debt  The 
crowning  achievement  of  the  time — the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  is  likewise 
medalled,  and  there  the  grant  stops  short;  for  the  later  events  of 
Ghuzni,  Cabul,  and  Khelat,  the  Punjaub,  Gwalior  and  Sonde,  received 
due  honour  soon  after  their  occurrence. 

Considering  that  nine-tenths  of  the  modern  public  know  little  or 
nothing,  save  from  hearsay  and  the  devices  on  regimental  colours,  of 
some  of  the  remarkable  victories  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  now 
honourably  distinguished,  we  have  thought  ft  our  duty  to  the  gallant 
survivors,  to  narrate  briefly  the  leading  features  of  each  great  battle, 
beginning  with  the  earliest  of  Lord  Lake's  achievements. 

The  great  Mahratta  powers  had,  in  1803,  formed  a  confederacy  having 
for  its  main  object  the  spoliation  of  the  Company's  possessions,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  India.  To  frustrate  this  object,  which  at  the 
same  time  threatened  the  dominions  of  our  native  allies,  the  command- 
ing officers  in  the  Deccan  and  Hindostan  were  vested  with  such  a  com- 
bination of  civil  and  military  power  as  should  enable  them  to  act  with 
promptitude,  according  to  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  peace  or  the  active  prosecution  of  war.  The  British  Resident 
having  quitted  the  camp  of  Scindeah,  whose  designs,  long  suspected, 
were  now  upon  the  eve  of  development,  the  system  formed  to  frustrate 
the  projects  of  the  enemy,  and  to  place  our  eastern  possessions  in  a 
state  of  permanent  security,  began  to  be  carried  into  eflect.  The  more 
effectually  to  destroy  the  dangerous  confederacy  which  actually  existed, 
to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  any  form,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
our  own  states  and  those  of  our  friends  and  dependencies,  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  general  attack  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  on  the 
forces  already  assembled  in  the  Deccan,  under  Scindeah  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  and  upon  their  most  valuable  possessions.  This  plan  com- 
prehended within  its  sphere  of  operations  the  whole  of  India.  The 
respective  governments  of  the  Paishwah  and  the  Nizam  were  to  be 
placed  upon  a  more  solid  foundation,  and  Shah  A  Hum,  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  was  to  be  freed  from  the  abject  condition  under  which  he  was 
held  by  General  Perron,  who,  in  the  monarch's  name,  exercised  an 
uncontrollable  dominion  over  some  of  the  finest  provinces  in  Hindostan. 

The  force  of  the  British  collected  for  these  great  purposes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  amounted  to  55,000  men,  and  was  so  arranged, 
that  the  whole  could  commence  operations  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
In  the  Deccan  General  Wellesley  (the  present  Duke  of  Wellington) 
was  upposed  to  a  vastly  superior  numerical  force,  commanded  by  Scin- 
deah and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  in  person.  The  General's  troops  consisted  of 
the  1 9th  Light  Dragoons,  three  regiments  of  Native  Cavalry,  170 
Artillerymen,  the  74th  and  78th  Highland  regiments,  and  eight  batta- 
lions of  Sepoys,  with  about  one  thousand  Gun  IdKcars  and  Pioneers^ 
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Colonel  Stevenson  commanded  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary  force  (7*911 
strong)  for  the  protection  of  the  Nizam  and  his  territories.  The  Mysore 
Rajah  famished  2,400  horse ;  the  Paishwah  3,000  cavalry,  and  these 
were  added  to  the  force  with  General  Wellesley.  In  Guzerat,  7,800 
men,  under  Colonel  Murray — the  greater  part  of  them  Royal  regiments 
(the  6*1  st,  65th,  75th,  84th,  86th,  and  88th)— were  employed  against 
Scindiah's  seaports  and  territory.  Another  force  of  5,000  men  was  em* 
ployed  under  Colonel  Harcourt  to  reduce  the  province  of  Cuttack,  in 
Orifisa,  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  1,300  men  were  stationed 
at  Midnapore  to  support  them.  A  large  reserve,  4,000  strong,  under 
General  Campbell,  was  likewise  stationed  at  Moodgul,  in  the  Kistna, 
to  assist  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary,  while  directly  in  the  General's  rear 
lay  encamped  the  Dewan,  or  minister  of  Mysore. 

In  the  Dooab,  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  lay  the  Grand 
Army,  personally  commanded  by  General  (afterwards  Lord)  Lake.  It 
amounted  to  10,500  men,  consisting  of  three  regiments  of  European  and 
five  of  Native  Cavalry;  200  Eurouean  Artillery;  one  regiment  of 
European  Infantry  (Her  Majesty's  76th),  and  eleven  battalions  of  Se* 
poys.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  near  Allahabad,  was 
another  force  of  3,500  men,  appointed  to  invade  the  province  of 
Bundlecund. 

The  great  object  of  General  Lake  was  to  destroy  the  French  party 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  under  Monsieur  Perron,  the 
extension  of  the  British  Frontier,  by  taking  possession  of  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  certain  adjacent  parts,  and  the  annexation  of  Bundlecund.  The 
French  party,  although  aiming  at  independent  existence,  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  in  the  service  of  Scindiah,  and  aided  him  in  his  projects  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  English.  It  was  a  powerful  body,  consisting  of  nearly 
44,000  soldiers  and  500  guns,  officered  and  directed  by  French  and 
and  other  foreign  adventurers.  The  key  to  the  position  of  this  force 
was  the  city  of  Coel,  contiguous  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Allyghur.  It 
was  to  this  point,  therefore,  that  General  Lake  first  directed  his  efforts. 
Being  joined  by  Major-Generals  Ware  and  St.  John,  he  formed  his 
army  into  four  brigades  of  infantry  and  three  of  cavalry,  and  moved 
forward.  He  had  a  powerful  staff  and  a  valuable  body  of  political 
officers  with  him — a  class  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  later  generals 
to  deride.  Among  the  staff  were  the  afterwards  distinguished  Ochteis 
lony,  and  the  present  Sir  Alexander  Morison  ;  among  the  "  politicals" 
were  the  renowned  Malcolm  and  the  able  Metcalfe.  The  present 
General  Shubrick,  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  was  a  Lieutenant  and 
Brigade  Quarter- master. 

As  Lake  advanced,  Perron  retreated  towards  Agra,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  general  action.  He  committed  the  care  of  Allyghur  to  Colonel 
Pedron,  a  resolute  man  and  good  soldier.  Having  occupied  Coel  with- 
out much  resistance,  Lake  now  summoned  Pedron  to  surrender  Allyghan 
Acting,  however,  upon  Perron's  injunctions  to  hold  the  fort  "  while 
one  stone  remained  upon  another,"  redron  refused.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  storm  the  fort ;  and  on  the  4th  September,  1803,  twelve 
companies  of  infantry,  headed  by  the  Honourable  Lieut-Colonel 
Monson,  of  the  76th,  covered  by  artillery,  proceeded  to  the  attack  im- 
mediately after  day-break.    The  strength  of  the  works,  the  heavy 
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mined  spirit  of  the  enemy,  and  the  numerous  unforeseen  checks  pre- 
sented in  the  peculiar  formations  of  the  approaches  within  the  first 
gate,  rendered  the  task  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  "  Dreadful,  how- 
ever," says  Thorne,  "  as  the  struggle  was,  with  death  flying  and  grap- 
pling in  every  direction,  nothing  could  appal  the  determined  spirit  of  the 
British  troops,  who,  by  their  perseverance  amidst  fearful  odds  and 
perilous  circumstances,  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  obstacles." 

The  fortress  fell  after  a  vigorous  defence,  which  lasted  an  hour.  Six 
officers  and  forty-three  rank  and  file  were  killed,  and  eleven  officers 
and  180  men  wounded  in  the  conflict.  The  enemy  lost  2,000  men, 
and  28 1  guns,  and  various  other  kinds  of  property.  The  government 
of  India  duly  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  conquest — and  it  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  eight  and  forty  years,  is  to  be  distinguished  with  a 
medal ! 

Pursuing  his  plan  of  operations,  Lake,  after  occupying  Allyghur, 
marched  towards  Delhi,  and  exactly  one  week  after  the  first  triumph 
came  upon  a  division  of  Perron's  troops,  commanded  by  the  famous 
Bourgoin,  posted  on  the  Jumna  in  sight  of  the  minarets  of  Delhi. 
As  the  Mahrattas  would  not  deliver  battle  in  that  position,  Lajce 
affected  to  retreat  in  order  to  bring  his  cavalry  and  infantry  together* 
and  to  lure  the  foe  into  the  open  field.  The  feint  succeeded.  Bour- 
going  troops  came  out,  shouting  and  yelling  as  if  the  victory  were 
their  own.  The  British  went  to  the  right  about  and  faced  them.  The 
Mahratta  line  saluted  them  with  a  tremendous  fire  of  round,  grape,  and 
chain  shot.  Lake  now  gave  orders  for  the  advance  of  the  whole  of  his 
little  army  (4,000  opposed  to  19,000!)  and,  heading  them  himself, 
moved  to  the  attack.  So  cool  and  steady  were  they,  that  the  infantry 
never  moved  their  muskets  from  the  shoulder  until  they  came  within  a 
hundred  paces  of  the  enemy.  They  then  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
after  firing  a  volley,  and  rushed  forward  with  such  impetuosity  that  the 
Mahrattas  gave  way,  and  fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation  in  all  di- 
rections. Halting,  the  infantry  broke  into  columns  of  companies — the 
cavalry  and  gallopper  guns  then  charged  through  the  intervals,  and 
pursued  the  foe  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  where  prodigious  number* 
perished  in  the  river. 

This,  the  Battle  of  Delhi,  led  to  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
city,  and  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  French  power  in  that  quarter, 
establishing  the  influence  of  the  British  character  and  government  in 
India  upon  a  firm  basis.  In  the  battle  of  Delhi  we  lost  six  officers, 
and  had  eight  wounded  in  the  charge.  Shah  Allum  and  his  subjects 
were  emancipated  from  Perron's  thraldom  by  the  great  victory,  and 
the  highest  honours  were  lavished  upon  the  British  commander  and  the 
troops.    The  medal,  however,  was  withheld  until  1851! 

Although  so  much  had  been  done  towards  the  attainment  of  the  im- 
portant objects  which  the.  British  government  had  in  view,  there  still 
remained  the  destruction  of  the  army  which  Scindeah  had  detached 
from  the  Deccan  under  Monsieur  Dudernaigue,  and  which  had  taken 
up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  General  Lake's  army,  iu  order  to  make  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  city  of  Delhi.  It  was  felt  that  as  long  as  this 
force  maintained  its  then  existing  attitude,  there  could  be  no  dependence 
upon  the  security  of  the  new  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company,  or 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.    Monsieur  Dudernaigue  did  npt  long 
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continue  with  the  army  when  he  found  Perron  and  the  rest  of  the 
Frenchmen  were  quitting  Scindeah's  declining  cause.  The  Mahrattas, 
therefore,  had  fallen  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  own  body, 
Sarwar  Khan,  and  in  the  «*  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Skinner,"  just  published, 
we  have  the  following  account  of  the  action  which  took  place  between 
them  and  Lake's  troops  in  November,  1803. 

"Surwar  Khan,  with  fourteen  battalions  and  100  pieces  of  cannon,  still 
kept  in  a  body ;  but  he  could  get  no  Mahratta  chiefs  to  join  him.  Several 
tempting  offers  were  made  by  Lord  Lake,  both  to  himself  and  his  troops,  but 
he  would  not  listen  to  them,  but  marched  from  Futtehpore  Seekree  to 
Bburtpore  to  seek  protection  from  the  Rajah.  This,  however,  was  refused, 
so  he  prevailed  upon  a  Mahratta  pundit  to  join  him  with  4,000  or  5,000 
horse,  and  they  commenced  their  march  towards  the  Mewat  bills.  Lord 
Lake,  after  settling  matters  at  Agra,  marched  in  pursuit  of  these  faithful  but 
unfortunate  men,  who,  deprived  of  their  officers,  were  commanded  only  by 
natives,  assisted  by  a  few  European  aud  country-born  gunners  among  the 
artiHery. 

"  They  were  overtaken  at  the  pass  of  Lasswarrie,  on  the  morning  of  the 
lajt  November,  by  Lord  Lake,  with  his  cavalry,  who  attacked  the  rear-guard 
of  four  battalions,  1,000  horse,  aud  twenty  guns.  The  contest  was  severe. 
A  regiment  or  two  of  the  British  cavalry  made  its  way  through  some  of  the 
Mahratta  battalions ;  but  though  they  put  them  into  confusion,  they  could 
not  destroy  them,  and  British  and  Mahrattas  got  into  a  mess  together.  The 
cavalry  charged  repeatedly  up  to  the  very  bayonets,  but  could  not  penetrate 
them,  until  the  main  body,  which  had  marched  in  the  morning,  hearing  the 
cannonade,  returned  and  joined  their  rear-guard :  on  which  the  British  cavalry 
retired,  with  a  severe  loss,  particularly  in  officers  and  Europeans. 

"  Surwar  Khan  now  took  up  a  position,  determined  to  fight  it  out.  He 
drew  up  the  remains  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  brigade  upon  the  right ;  and  placed 
the  4th  brigade,  which,  not  having  yet  suffered,  was  complete,  upon  the  left. 
The  cavalry  was  stationed  in  the  rear,  a  small  tank  of  water  was  in  front,  and 
the  flanks  were  each  supported  by  villages,  having  in  front  long  chopper 
grass.  Had  he  cut  the  brind,  or  dam,  of  the  water  tank, he  might  have  saved 
bimself  a  few  days  longer ;  but  fate  had  decreed  otherwise.  The  British  in- 
fantry came  up  about  two  o'clock,  and  after  refreshing  themselves  a  little, 
their  brave  commander  led  them  to  the  attack.  The  contest  was  fierce  and 
firmly  disputed,  as  all  who  were  there  know  full  well.  Again  did  the  heroes 
of  the  76th  distinguish  themselves,  doing  credit  to  their  nation  ;  and  so  also 
did  the  12th  sepoy  infantry.  Lord  Lake's  son  was  wounded,  and  his  lord- 
ship had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  On  the  British  side  the  loss  was 
great,  but  the  remains  of  Perron's  infantry  were  this  day  totally  destroyed. 

"As  Lord  Lake  was  returning  from  the  battle,  some  of  the  Europeans 
cheered  him.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  thanked  them,  but  told  them  to  de- 
spise death  as  these  brave  fellows  had  done,  pointing  to  the  Mahrattas,  who 
were  lying  thick  around  their  gjuns.  All  of  these  guns  were  captured,  with 
several  thousand  prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded,  the  number  of  which 
on  the  Mahratta  side  was  very  great— but  it  never  was  properly  ascertained, 
as  I  believe  the  field  was  never  cleared,  and  the  poor  fellows  were  left  to  the 
wild  beasts." 

The  battle  af  Laswarree  is  the  third  in  the  list  of  the  early  victories 
which  the  Company  has  now  distinguished  by  a  medal. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  exploits  of  Lake  and  his  army,  in  Hin- 
dostan,  Wellesley  was  pursuing  a  career  of  conquest  in  the  Deccan. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  after  the  failure  of  the  British  Resident's  ne- 
gotiation with  the  confederate  chiefs,  General  Wellesley  advanced 
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against  Ahmednugger,  and  attacking  it  by  escalade,  gained  possession 
o?  a  fortress  until  then  deemed  impregnable.  This  acquisition  was  of 
great  consequence  to  the  British  army,  as  a  point  of  support  to  all 
future  operations  to  the  northward.  The  General  then  moved  down 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oodavee  in  pursuit  of  the  confederate*,  butB it  was 
six  weeks  before  he  came  up  with  them.  "  With  great  prudence  and 
decision/1  says  Capt.  Duff,  in  his  History  of  the  Mahratta,  "  founded 
on  a  remarkable  discernment  of  the  character  of  his  enemy,  he  instantly 
resolved  on  attacking  them  without  waiting  for  Colonel  Stevenson."  We 
may  as  well  continue  the  quotation,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  the  me- 
morable Battle  of  Assaye — the  Duke's  first  victory — the  first  at  least 
in  which  he  commanded  in  chief— can  be  better  and  more  accurately 
described. 

"  Having  directed  his  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  Captain  Barclay,  to  place 
the  baggage  in  the  village  of  Nouluye,  under  the  protection  of  a  battalion 
and  some  details  from  the  native  corps,  and  to  bring  on  the  rest  of  the  line 
with  convenient  despatch,  General  Wellesley  moved  out  in  person  at  the 
head  of  the  picquets  to  reconnoitre,  and  in  a  short  time,  on  ascending  a 
rising  ground,  the  host  of  the  confederates  was  seen  extending  in  a  vast  hne 
along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Koilua  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Juab. 
Their  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000  men,  of  whom  more  than  80,000 
were  horse,  and  1 0,500  were  regular  infantry,  supported  by  upwards  of  100  guns. 
The  handful  of  British  troops  which  now  moved  straight  down  upon  tins 
formidable  array,  did  not  exceed  4,500  men,  but  the  general  sentiment  was 
that  of  their  commander,  *  Thev  cannot  escape  us.*  As  General  Wellesley 
drew  nearer  the  enemy's  line,  he  fcund  their  rignt  composed  entirely  of  cavalry, 
and  that  their  cannon  and  infantry,  which  it  was  his  object  to  take  and  destroy, 
were  on  their  left,  nearthe  village  of  Assaye.  He,  therefore,  moved  round  and 
passed  the  Koilua  river  at  a  ford  beyond  the  enemy's  left  flank,  forming  bis 
infantry  into  two  lines,  and  his  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  a  third,  with  his  right 
towards  the  Juah,  and  his  left  on  the  Koilua.  The  horse  belonging  to  the 
Peishwa  and  Rajah  of  Mysore,  accompanying  General  Wellesley,  formed  at 
a  distance  across  the  Koilua,  but  had  little  or  no  share  in  the  conflict.  The 
position  thus  occupied  by  the  British,  between  the  two  rivers  and  near  the 
junction,  not  only  brought  them  upon  their  object,  but  was  of  importance  in 
diminishing  the  front  of  the  enemy,  who  changed  their  position  as  the  British 
turned  the  flank  of  their  old  ground,  and  were  now  drawn  up  in  two  fines, 
one  of  them  fronting  the  British  troops,  the  other  running  a  right  angle 
to  their  first  line,  with  the  left  of  both  resting  on  the  fortified  village  of 
Assaye.  In  this  situation,  as  the  British  lines  were  forming,  the  Mahrattas 
opened  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  execution  of  which  is  described  as 
terrible.  The  picquets  of  the  infantry  and  the  74th  Regiment,  which 
were  on  the  nght,  suffered  particularly;  the  picquets  were  for  a  time 
halted,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  them,  when  urged  to  advance, 
sent  word  that  the  guns  were  disabled,  and  the  bullocks  killed. 
General  Wellesley  received  the  message  with  the  utmost  composure, 
and  coolly  replied,  "  Well,  tell  him  to  get  on  without  them."  The  whole 
line  without  artillery  was  exposed  to  a  dreadful  fire  of  round  and  grape ; 
the  ranks  of  the  74  tb  were  completely  thinned,  and  a  large  body  of  the 
Mahratta  horse  charged  th»;m :  the  order  was  given  for  the  advance  of 
the  British  cavalry.  ^  The  19th  Light  Dragoons,  who  only  drew  360 
swords,  received  the  intimation  with  one  loud  buzsa!  Accompanied  by 
the  4th  Native  Cavalry,  who  emulated  their  conduct  throughout  this 
arduous  day,  the  19th  passed  through  the  broken  but  invincible  74th, 
whose  very  wounded  joined  in  cheering  as  they  went  on,  cut  in  and 
routed  the  horse,  and  dashed  on  at  the  infantry  and  guns*    Never  dsd 
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cavalry  perform  better  service  or  contribute  more  to  the  success  of  a 
battle.  The  British  infantry  likewise  pressed  forward,  the  enemy's  first 
line  gave  way,  fell  back  on  tbeir  seconds,  and  the  whole  line  were  forced 
into  the  Juan  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  the  fugitives  on  gaining  the 
opposite  bank  were  followed,  charged  and  broken  bv  the  cavalry;  but 
some  of  their  corps  formed  again  and  went  off  in  good  order.  One  large 
body  of  this  description  was  pursued  and  routed  by  the  British  cavalry, 
on  which  occasion  Colonel  Maxwell  who  commanded  them  was  killed. 
As  the  British  line  advanced  they  passed  many  individuals  of  the  enemy 
who  either  appeared  to  have  submitted,  or  lay  apparently  dead.  These 
persons  rising  up  turned  tbeir  guns  on  tne  rear  of  the  British  line,  and  after 
the  more  important  points  of  the  victory  were  secured,  it  was  some  time 
before  the  firing  thus  occasioned  could  be  silenced.  The  enemy's  horse 
hovered  round  for  some  time,  when  the  last  bodv  of  infantry  was  broken  ; 
the  battle  was  completely  decided,  and  ninety- eight  pieces  of  cannon  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  loss  was  severe ;  upwards  of  one- 
third  of  the  British  troops  lay  dead  or  wounded,  but  they  bad,  considering 
the  circumstances,  achieved  a  triumph  more  splendid  than  any  recorded  in 
Deccan  history." 

Of  the  enemy,  twelve  hundred  were  killed,  and  the  neighbourhood 
was  covered  with  the  wounded.  Our  own  loss  was  very  near  428 
killed  and  upwards  of  1100  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  23 
officers,  chiefly  of  the  74th  Regiment.  Thirty  officers  were  wounded. 
Honorary  colours,  with  appropriate  devices,  were  presented  to  the  regi- 
ments engaged,  and  a  public  monument  was  erected  in  Calcutta  to 
commemorate  the  names  of  the  officers  and  men  who  fell  in  the  action. 
The  survivors  of  Assajre,  if  any  at  this  distant  date,  will  henceforth 
liave  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  a  medal. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  leading  incidents  of  the  war,  we  can 
only  passingly  allude  to  the  other  battles  and  assaults  which  brought  it 
to  a  happy  conclusion.  Colonel  Stephenson  captured  the  fort  of  Asseer- 
ghur  without  much  difficulty ;  General  Wellesley  defeated  the  Mahrattas, 
headed  by  Scindiah  in  person,  and  supported  by  a  body  of  Persian 
troops  at  Argaum,  and  then  captured  the  strong  fortress  of 
Gawilghur.  These  three  incidents  have  been  included  in  the  list  of 
exploits  now  considered  worthy  of  a  medal,  as  also  is  the  Battle  of 
Deeg  which  took  place  one  year  afterwards,  Lord  Lake  heading  the 
British  troops  against  the  celebrated  chieftain,  Holkar.  At  Deeg  we 
sustained  great  loss  in  officers,  chiefly  of  the  immortal  76th,  which,  in 
every  action  in  Hindostan,  was  foremost  in  setting  a  glorious  example 
to  the  sepoys  of  courage  and  discipline. 

In  our  next  we  will  glance  at  the  later  events  which  have  been  re- 
cently distinguished  by  a  Government  the  extent  of  whose  gratitude 
contrasts  so  singularly  with  its  tardy  demonstration. 
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In  the  month  of  November,  1848,  a  young  Frenchman  named  Ed- 
ward Lemoine,  a  namesake,  if  not  a  relation  of  one  of  the  cleverest 
contributors  to  the  Journal  des  Debats,  was  travelling  in  England j 
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although  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  Royal  family, 
sympathy  and  feeling  led  him  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  King  at  Clare* 
mont,  who  received  him  with  the  greatest  condescension  and  kindness. 
The  illustrious  exile,  finding  his  visitor  a  person  of  intelligence  and 
education,  entered  freely  into  conversation  with  him. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  M.  Lemoine  published  this  conversation 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Visit  to  Louis  Philippe."  Shortly  after  the  publi- 
cation, a  friend  of  the  Royal  family  called  on  M.  Lemoine  to  return  the 
thanks  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  to  say,  that  if  the  author  should  again 
visit  England,  the  Royal  family  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

In  October,  1849,  M.  Lemoine  being  again  in  England,  he  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  visiting  Claremont,  where  he  was  cordially  received 
not  only  by  the  King,  but  the  whole  Royal  family,  nearly  all  assembled. 
A  year  of  age  and  of  cares  had  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  Royal 
person,  but  the  mind  retained  its  full  vigour  and  clearness,  and  the  voice 
was  sonorous  and  energetic.  We  will  allow  M.  Lemoine  to  speak  for 
himself. 

"  When  Louis  Philippe  perceived  me  approaching,  he  said  in  his  still 
strong  voice  and  clear  tones,  whilst  holding  out  both  his  hands. 

"  'You  have  done  me  a  true  service,  for,  thanks  to  you,  the  truth  as 
regards  myself  and  my  sentiments,  has  appeared  in  print.  I  had  no  such 
good  fortune  during  the  eighteen  years  of  my  reign/ 

«K  Your  Majesty  has  then  found  my  statements  correct?  ' 

"  €  Perfectly  correct — and  I  am  not  the  only  one  of  that  opinion — 
one  of  my  sons  read  your  pamphlet  at  Vienna. translated  into  German, 
and  the  relation  was  so  true,  that  he  fancied  it  had  been  written  under 
my  dictation.    There  is,  however,'  

"  Here  Louis  Philippe  stopped.  I  guessed  by  the  hesitation  appa- 
rent on  his  countenance,  that  the  King  had  some  remarks  to  make,  but 
that  he  feared  wounding  my  susceptibility.  I  hastened  then  to  say, 
that  if  I  had  committed  any  error,  I  should  be  happy  to  have  it  pointed 
out,  my  modest  ambition  going  no  further  than  as  a  reporter  of  the 
Royal  words. 

"  '  Oh  I '  said  the  King,  <  it  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence ;  but  in 
history  everything  is  of  value — you  have  made  me  say  that '  if  the 
troops  withdrew  without  fighting,  it  was  by  mtf  orders ' — that  is  not  per- 
fectly exact.  I  had  appointed  a  commander-in-chief,  acknowledged  by 
the  ministry :  it  was  the  business  of  this  general  to  give  orders  under 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the  ministry,  and  he  alone  gave  them. 
This  was  Marshal  Bugeaud.  The  opposition  papers  called  him  the  man 
of  blood.  It  was  he,  the  *  man  of  blood,'  who,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  dictated  and  signed  the  following  order : — 

€t  (x  give  orders  to  cease  firing  everywhere ;  the  service  will  be  taken 
by  the  National  Guard.'* 

" « Your  Majesty  is  right,  I  recollect  General  Bugeaud  causing  this 

•Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  letter  has  appeared  from  Colonel  Fcray,  of  the  7th 
Lancers,  in  which  he  says  that  Marshal  Bugeaud  gave  two  orders ;  tho  first  was  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and  in  it  he  directed  the  action  to  commence  directly,  where- 
ever  resistance  appeared ;  to  attack  the  barricades  iu  the  rear,  &c.  Tho  last  order 
to  which  the  King  alludes  was  only  given  at  the  reiterated  command  of  the  ministers, 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  when  the  Marshal  gave  it,  he  said  to  several  of  his 
staff  officers,  that  royalty  was  at  an  end  {La  royaxtte  est  perdue  /) 
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order  to  be  read  by  several  persons  on  the  boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle ; 
it  was  signed  Marshal,  Duke  d'lsly/ 

"  It  must  be  understood/'  said  the  King,  with  a  vivacity,  "  that  I 
have  not  regretted,  and  do  not  now  regret  that  the  Marshal  did  not 
give  battle.  AH  my  life  long  I  have  detested  the  iniquity  called  war, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  send  to  death  thousands  of  men  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  There  was  some  foundation  for  my  enemies 
in  giving  a  different  colour  to  the  phrase,  calling  me  the  King  of  Peace 
at  any  cost.  Above  all,  I  have  the  most  insurmountable  horror  of  civil 
war :  it  is  therefore  quite  certain,  if  my  advice  had  been  asked,  I  should 
have  set  my  face  by  any  and  by  all  means  against  the  effusion  of  blood ; 
hut  at  the  moment  in  question  I  was  not  consulted.41 

"  For  eighteen  years  I  gave  peace  a  consideration  to  my  country ; 
all  Europe  knows  that,  and  posterity — you  have  said  so  yourself,  I  re- 
collect— will  pass  judgment  against  the  calumnies  with  which  I  have 
been  overwhelmed.  To  day  I  am  nothing,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
spoken  of,  even  in  my  own  defence.  Our  enemies  give  out  that  the 
Orleans  family  is  conspiring  in  exile,  intriguing  to  lay  their  hands  on 
the  crown  torn  from  them ;  I  make  it  a  point  not  to  furnish  pretexts 
for  such  ridiculous  accusations.  Supposing  any  one  to  take  up  their  pen 
in  my  behalf,  it  would  be  said  directly :  '  See  how  the  Orleans  family 
are  agitating,  intriguing,  conspiring' — 

"  Odious  falsehood  !  but  which  public  credulity  would  swallow  with 
that  natural  appetite  it  has  for  lies.  What!  the  Orleans  family  in- 
triguers, conspirators  !  Such  have  never  been  their  habits,  either  now 
or  in  times  gone  by ;  neither  under  the  first  republic,  the  Empire,  or 
the  Restoration. 

"  Placed  by  the  chance  of  birth  within  two  steps  of  the  throne,  theirs 
has  been  an  expectant  policy ;  not  that  they  have  looked  on  with  care- 
less indifference  ;  far  from  it.  With  an  attentive  eye  on  current  events 
and  looks  fixed  on  the  future,  they  have  endeavored  never  to  be  below 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  circumstances.  This  I  had  the  custom  of  de- 
fining as  politics  (TuJoneile  (befitting). 

t€  It  may  be  said  of  the  Orleans  family,  that  they  have  always  held 
themselves  ready  to  give  to  their  country  when  required,  their  seal, 
their  sword,  their  intellect,  and  their  life.  But  do  not  let  them  be  ac- 
cused of  either  hastening  or  going  before  events ;  the  accusation  would 
he  false.  It  is  only  when  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  country  claim  their 
services,  that  the  family  of  Orleans  will  be  found  at  their  post. 

€€  My  children  have  received  those  principles  from  me  and  practised 
them ;  which,  God  willing,  they  shall  continue  to  do.  When  I  was 
King,  1  said  to  them,  *  When  the  country  calls,  you  must  obey !  What- 
ever may  be  the  sacrifice  required,  or  the  mission  imposed,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  patriot  to  be  ready.'  They  have  understood  this  advice.  At 
Antwerp,  at  St.  Juan  d'UUoa,  at  Mogador,  at  Mascarra,  at  the  Iron 
Crates,  at  Constantine,  in  the  field  of  battle  at  Ain  Taguin,  in  which  the 
Smala  of  Abd-el-Kadir  was  carried  off;  on  every  other  points  of  this 
African  land,  wet  with  their  blood,  everywhere  in  short,  where  duty 
or  danger  called  they  were  ready. 

•  Thus  it  appears  that  the  King  was  never  consulted  relative  to  the  order  given 
by  the  ministers  to  Marshal  Bugoaud,  "to  cease  firing." 
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"  With  regard  to  the  conspiracies  and  intrigues  of  the  Orleans  family, 
they  have  no  existence  nor  never  had;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
pushed  their  scruples  and  reserve  so  far,  that  amongst  their  devoted  and 
cherished  friends  several  have  accused  us  of  being  inert." 

"  Your  Majesty  is  in  the  right ;  it  is  a  reproach  which  many  of  the 
Orleanists  cast  on  your  family,  loudly  and  often." 

"  I  know  it,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  grieves  me  most.  But  the 
reproaches  of  my  friends  will  never  make  me  deviate  for  a  moment  from 
my  line  of  conduct  My  personal  device  has  always  been,  '  Act  as  you 
ought,  happen  what  may.'  " 

The  day  but  one  afterwards  I  went  to  Claremont,  at  two  o'clock,  my 
arrival  was  announced  to  the  King,  who  came  immediately. 

"Thank  you,  for  your  punctuality,"  said  he;  "on  my  part,  I  wish 
to  fulfil  the  promise  I  have  made ;  I  will  talk  with  you  at  some  length — 
Better  still :  if  there  is  any  information  you  wish  to  have  from  me, 
I  will  furnish  it  with  pleasure ;  and  on  every  point,  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  only  wish  to  I 
repeat  to  you  my  conditions :  I  mean  that  our  conversation  shall  net 
be  published,  at  least  during  my  life." 

"I  accept  the  condition,  Sire,  happy  in  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
versation will  not  be  published  for  many  long  years." 

"I  think  you  mistake,"  said  the  King,  "it  may  probably  be  in  print 
before  long/' 

"  Ah !  sire,  how  can  you  entertain  such  thoughts ;  you,  with  such 
vigour  and  health  ?  you — 

My  illustrious  interlocutor  interrupted  me  by  a  benevolent  geetuse, 
and  said : — 

"  I  am  old :  misfortune,  which  has  not  beaten  down  my  courage,  has, 
in  a  singular  decree,  diminished  my  strength :  these  latter  times  have 
furnished  me  with  grievous  trials.  Recall  to  recollection,  1  beg,  that 
I  have  lost  a  beloved  daughter  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  the  pride  of 
my  house,  who  would  have  been  a  Princess  by  talent,  had  aha  not  been 
one  by  birth ;  a  son,  for  whom  the  brightest  futurity  was  offered,  and 
surrounded  by  the  love  of  France.  I  saw  my  country,  which  I  believed 
I  had  saved  for  ever  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  plunged  into  the 
abyss  of  revolutions ;  and  that  under  the  pretence  of  taking  revenge  on 
a  King,  who  could  only  be  reproached  with  one  fault— if  it  could 
deserve  that  name— that  of  having  carried,  even  to  fanaticism,  the 
respect  due  to  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  for,  mark  it  well,  I  fell 
in  full  constitution.  My  ministry,  whose  fall  was  called  for,  had  a 
majority  equal  to  that  which  in  1880  sufficed  to  overact  the  throne. 

"  History,  which  is  partial  to  comparisons,  will  say :  '  in  the  space  ef 
twenty  vears  two  Kings  fell ;  one  having  ajrajfosthim  a  majority  of 
forty  voices,  and  the  other  the  same  number  in  his  favour.  If,  yielding 
to  the  clamours  of  the  opposition,  I  had  broken  up  the  ministry,  I  was 
no  longer  in  the  true  practice  of  constitutional  government.  Franoe 
no  longer  wished  well  to  my  ministers,  pretended  their  adversaries ; 
•but  this  has  been  in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries  the  weapon  of  the 
opposition.  This  is  what  the  most  formidable  of  oppositions  said  to 
Pitt  when,  at  the  age  of  four  and  twenty,  he  took  the  helm  of  affairs : 
but  Pitt  was  hard  to  convince ;  after  suffering  fourteen  defeats  in  three 
months,  (my  ministry  had  not  met  a  single}  one)  he  appealed  to  the 
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country,  and  the  answer  was  in  favour  of  Pitt ;  he  kept  bis  place  for 
twenty  years. 

"My  government  was  in  a  much  more  promising  position  than  that  of 
Pitt,  it  had  the  support  of  the  Chambers  and  the  King--the  Consti- 
tutional King  owed  it  his  frank  and  honest  support.  Besides,  I  have 
promised  to  tell  the  truth.  I  believed  in  my  heart  and  soul  that  the 
policy  followed  by  my  ministry  was  good  and  true.  Have  the  events 
which  have  occurred  since  February,  1846,  shewn  that  I  was  wrong? 
I  put  the  question,  let  others  answer  it. 

"  Recollect  that  I  pronounce  judgment  on  no  one.  I  pretend  not  to 
criticise  any  conduct,  or  dispute  any  service.  Thus,  1  acknow- 
ledge what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  safety  of  society  by  General 
Cavaignac,  and  I  give  credit  to  the  intentions  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  who  has  probably  acted  for  the  cause  of  order,  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities ;  but  I  deceive  myself  very  much  if  the  policy  practised 
since  June,  1848,  does  not  closely  assimilate  to  that  of  my  government, 
supported  by  the  two  Chambers. 

"  What  I,  who  am  a  liberal  of  the  old  school,  sought  for,  was  the 
progressive  development  of  the  grand  principles  of  1789,  and  the  com- 
pression of  the  revolutionary  principle. 

"  At  present,  what  does  the  actual  government  do?  It  proclaims  itself 
also  the  defender  of  liberal  doctrines  while  it  declares  war  against  revo- 
lutionary passions ;  a  most  legitimate  war,  for  it  is  the  safeguard  of 
the  repose  of  the  world ;  a  war  that  has  been  carried  on  with  vigour, 
and  has  not  wanted  for  means.  You  will  allow  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  28,000  men  that  supported  the  throne  in  1848, 
aad  the  army  that  defended  the  republic  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this 
point :  smpicnii  sat  verbum ;  beside,  the  present  concerns  not  me,  I 
belong  not  to  it,  the  past  was  what  we  were  talking  of,  let  us  return  to 
it.  Some  friends  have  said  here,  at  Claremont:  'An!  if  the  King  had 
not  refused  reform,  he  would  still  be  at  the  Tuilleries.*  I  do  not 
believe  that.  M.  Guizot  promised  this  reform,  he  had  said,  I  shall  not 
effect  it  myself,  such  a  step  would  not  suit  me.  But  let  the  Chamber 
pronounce  against  me  by  a  vote,  and  I  will  retire ;  and  I  will  take  the 
engagement  that  the  first  law  proposed  by  my  successors  will 
be  one  of  reform.   I  dare  say  you  know  all  this." 

"  Perfectly,  Sire,  I  know  that  this  promise  was  given  to  certain 
deputies  who  call  themselves  Consewateurs  progressisics  ;  I  knew  also 
as  well  as  every  body  else,  that  a  part  of  the  ministry  had  determined 
on  retiring — that  the  Chambers  were  acquainted  with  this  disposition, 
and  only  sought  for  an  occasion  that  would  overthrow  the  ministry 
without  embarrassing  the  march  of  affairs.  Thus,  on  reform  and 
change  of  ministry,  that  part  of  the  opposition  that  did  not  wish  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  was  satisfied,  or  at  least  on  the  point  of 
being  so. 

"What  came  of  this  promise,  which  in  my  eyes  was  a  faulty  for  in 
politics  a  promise  is  sure  of  being  an  embarrassment,  when  it  is  Bot  an 
impossibility  ?  The  radical  opposition  which  had  its  own  plans,  pushed 
forward  the  other  section,  because  it  was  itself  pressed  bv  the  secret 
societies  it  pretended  not  to  have  comprehended,  and  cried  out  louder 
than  ever  'Down  with  Guizot,  who  refuses  reform/  With  re- 
gard to  myself,  long  experience  had  taught  me,  that  reform  was 
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only  an  arm,  a  pretext.  I  formally  disapproved  of  this  promise,  and  I 
said — 

"  Everybody  is  for  reform,  some  ask  for  it,  others  promise  it,  to  the 
deuce  with  it !  but  the  day  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  yield  the  point 
I  shall  not  lend  my  hand  to  such  weakness.  Reform  is  the  arrival  of 
the  opposition,  and  the  advent  of  the  opposition  is  war,  it  is  'the 
beginning  of  the  end  as  soon  therefore  as  the  opposition  shall  take 
the  reins  of  government,  I  shall  depart. 

"  One  of  my  devoted  friends  overheard  these  words,  and  said,  f  Sire,  a 
Constitutional  King  cannot  leave,  he  submits  to  the  law  of  the  majo- 
rity, and  remains  !'  '  No,'  replied  I, '  he  does  not  remain,  if  his  conscience 
tells  him  that  under  his  name  and  with  his  concurrence,  the  ruin  of  the 
country  is  to  be  effected." 

"  Ah !  Sire,"  said  I  in  sadness,  *  your  Majesty  has  been  consistent  with 
yourself,  when  it  was  believed  that  affairs  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  opposition,  the  King  went  his  way  !  (te  rci  s'en  est  allc') 

On  hearing  these  words,  Louis  Philippe  gave  signs  of  impatience ; 
he  raised  his  grey  head  quickly,  his  thick  eyebrows  were  gathered  in  a 
frown,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  me  as  if  he  would  read  the  depth  of  my 
thoughts,  he  said  with  emotion — 

"  No  concealment !  You  do  not  approve  of  the  facility  of  my  ab- 
dication ?  1  have  already  discussed  this  affair  with  you  ;  1  had  believed 
that  you  were  convinced  ;  I  observe  that  such  is  not  the  case  ;  I  will 
go  into  the  matter  again,  it  deserves  sifting  to  the  bottom.  TeU  me, 
then,  what  you  think,  speak  out  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  Sire,  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  fact  which  took 
place  among  circumstances  that  I  only  know  imperfectly.  But  I  believe 
I  may  affirm  to  your  Majesty,  that  since  the  events  of  1 848,  and  the 
return  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  his  capital,  there  was  in  France  a 
conviction,  nearly  general,  that  any  government— whether  monarchy  or 
republic — that  fights  against  insurrection  (Vemeule)  not  only  with 
vigour  but  with  perseverance,  is  sure  to  triumph  in  the  end." 

"Even,"  cried  the  King,  striking  the  table  before  which  we  sat,  "when 
the  government  finds  itself  abandoned  by  public  opinion,  that  great 
power,  without  which  nothing  is  possible.  Even  when  everything  ap- 
pears to  give  way,  when  the  Councillors  of  the  Crown  stammer,  when 
all  the  means  of  repression  are  wanting  *  *  I  myself  have 
had  my  miseries,  my  days  of  June  (less  terrible  than  those  of  the  re- 
public for  which  I  thank  Heaven,  but  equally  cruel  and  lamentable, 
since  French  blood  flowed !  At  that  epoch  1  triumphed  over  my  hor- 
ror for  civil  war,  and  defended  myself.  Do  you  know  why  ?  Because 
I  was  supported  by  public  opinion. 

«  Those  who  were  adverse  to  my  policy  did  not  feel  as  I  did  on  that 
occasion ;  for  Messrs.  Lafitte,  Arago,  and  Odillon  Barrot,  told  me  in 
a  conversation  I  had  with  them  at  the  time  of  that  insurrection,  that  my 
popularity  was  undermined. 

"  No ;  it  was  not ;  far  from  it,  it  had  never  been  more  striking. 
Recall  to  mind  my  ride  through  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
June,  1832,  what  warmth  and  enthusiasm  waited  on  my  passage ; 
nothing  stopped  me ;  I  went  to  the  front  full  of  confidence  ;  nothing 
happened  to  me  for  I  had  the  approval  of  the  insurgents,  even  of  those 
who  held  arms  in  their  hands. 
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"  It  was  at  la  place  du  CMtelet,  at  the  corner  of  every  street  were  bar- 
ricades. I  resolved  to  visit  them  and  go  round  the  square,  as  firing  was 
going  on ;  they  endeavoured  to  stop  what  they  called  my  imprudence ; 
but  I  declared  I  would  go  alone.  I  pushed  forward  my  horse,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  friends  whose  fidelity  led  them  to  disobey  me,  I  went 
over  the  square  at  a  foot  pace,  the  insurgents  saw  me,  yet  not  one  of 
them  fired  on  me !  opinion  had  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  fire  on  the 
King ;  they  did  better  than  abstain  from  firing,  they  raised  up  their 
muskets  and  clapping  their  hands  called  out — '  Bravo,  the  King  !' 
What  influence  stopped  the  fire  of  musketry  ?  Who  called,  Bravo  the 
King?  It  was  opinion.  In  June,  1832,  opinion  was  with  me ;  in 
February,  1848,  the  reverse. 

"  What  did  it  signify  ?  They  say  now  you  ought  to  have  listened 
to  the  counsel  of  those  who  advised  you  to  defend  yourself. 

"  But  nobody  gave  me  advice.  I  mistake :  a  voice  called  out,  that  I 
ought  to  defend  myself,  and  that  after  the  victory,  conditions 
could  be  made  if  necessary.  Twenty  other  voices — some  of  which 
were  dear  to  me  and  knew  the  way  to  my  ear  and  my  heart— exclaimed, 
that  defence  either  in  or  out  of  Paris  was  an  impossibility,  and  an  act 
of  folly. 

"  They  added  *  That  civil  war,  which  is  always  the  greatest  of  mis- 
fortunes, becomes  a  crime  when  it  is  not  inevitable,  and  impious  where 
victory  is  uncertain.'  Such  was  the  language  around  me— such  was  the 
counsel  given  on  all  sides  to  the  King,  who  had  no  longer  any  official 
advisers  (for  recollect  I  had  no  longer  any  ministers),  I  was  told  in 
every  tone  of  voice  and  in  every  form,  Allez  vous  en  ! 

"  What  did  it  signify  ?  Still  argue  my  friends,  you  should  not  have 
listened  to  those  who  gave  you  such  bad  counsel,  you  should  have 
defended  yourself.  Defend  myself!  With  what?  With  the  army  ! 
Oh  !  I  know  that  it  would  have  bravely  done  its  duty,  and  notwith- 
standing doubts  with  respect  to  some  chiefs,  whose  names  I  have  for- 
gotten, my  excellent  soldiers  would  have  marched  as  one  man.  But 
the  army  alone  was  ready,  and  that  was  not  enough  for  me.  The 
National  Guard,  that  force  on  which  I  felt  happy  to  lean  —  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris,  my  native  town,  that  city  which  had  stood  sponsor  to 
my  grandson — that  capital  which  had  said  to  me,  before  all  other 
towns,  'accept  the  Crown  and  save  us  from  a  Republic !' — the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris  to  whom  I  had  displayed  so  much  benevolence, 
either  held  back  or  pronounced  against  me.9  And  I  should  have  de- 
fended myself?  Nay,  I  could  not,  when  not  one  of  those  hands  that 
I  had  so  often  pressed  within  mine,  was  raised  in  my  favour.  I  had 
but  one  course  to  take :  to  follow  the  example  of  my  ministers  who  had 
abdicated — of  my  partisans  who  had  abdicated— of  the  National  Guard 
who  had  abdicated — of  the  public  conscience  which  had  abdicated. 

"  I  followed  these  examples,  but  it  was  at  the  last  extremity,  and 
mine  only  followed  the  universal  abdication !  Are  you  of  my  opinion  V 

"  Very  nearly,  Sire." 

"  Very  nearly  ?    You  shall  soon  be  so  altogether." 

(To  be  continued.) 

•  This  is  another  proof  of  what  has  been  offered  in  these  pages  on  former  occa- 
sions, of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  a  National  Guard,  as  a  military  institution. 
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HINTS  FROM  A  GOOD  CHAPERONE. 
[Scene,  A  dressing-room.— Time,  Midnight] 

Come,  come,  dear  Emmeline, 

Pot  on  jour  crinoline, 
Think  of  the  beaux  that  will  be  at  the  Ball  1 

Your  favourite  dancer, 

The  handsome  young  Lancer, 
Sir  Philip,  Lord  Harry,  the  Marquis  and  all. 

A  little  bit  tighter, 

Your  waist  mutt  be  slighter, 
You  '11  forget  the  discomfort  when  once  yon  are  there ; 

And  the  Marquis  has  said, 

You  're  so  fairy-like  made, 
You  most  live  upon  moonbeams,  and  dance  upon  air. 

You  *re  pale,  too,  I  see, 

Which  ought  not  to  be ; 
A  sotwgon  of  rouge  will  add  bloom  to  your  cheek : 

You  must  look  quite  as  bright, 

And  as  radiant  to-night 
As  if  yon  had  not  been  out  six  times  a  week. 

Now  your  brows  might  be  made 

Of  a  far  better  shade, 
But  we  ought  to  be  careful  to-night  about  this, 

As  I  think  it  would  answer. 

Before  the  young  Lancer, 
To  give  your  fair  forehead  a  motherly  kiss. 

I  've  one  thing  to  mention, 

To  which  pay  attention  : 
When  supper's  announced,  do  not  fly  to  a  seat, 

And  merely  take  ices, 

Or  sugar  devices, — 
It  ruins  romance  when  you  see  a  girl  eat. 

I  know  the  new  school 

Own  a  different  rule, — 
They  drink  beer,  and  play  cricket,  can  skate,  swim,  and  spar — 

They  can  shoot,  and  can  hunt, 

Drive  a  drag,  row  a  punt, 
Wear  their  hair  "  a  la  Victim*,"  and  smoke  a  cigar ! 

But  though  this  may  be 
Very  charming  to  see, 
And  men  are  amused  by  such  whimsical  ways, 
As  your  dear  cousin  Fred 
Only  yesterday  said, 
"  In  the  long  run  I*m  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  pays* 
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Pull  crackers  Id  plenty, 

I  don't  care  if  twenty, 
But  gracefully  start  at  the  sound  that  they  make. 

The  mottoes  read  slily, 

Then  turn  away  shyly, 
And  do  not  forget,  clear,  to  let  your  hand  shake 

With  a  marrying  man, 

You  should  blush  (if  you  can), 
And  (as  you  Ve  long  eyelashes)  look  on  the  ground. 

You  soon  will  discover, 

That  with  a  shy  lover 
Such  good  opportunities  seldom  are  found. 

Avoid  detrimentals 

In  gay  regimentals, 
Remember  the  pittance  a  subaltern's  paid ; 

With  Scott  of  the  Rifles, 

Be  careful  in  trifles, 
111  natured  remarks  have  already  been  made. 

Of  "  Counts  "  with  long  hair 

And  moustachios,  beware, 
And  of  "  Barons  "  with  names  that  are  paired  to  say :  • 

Their  English  so  broken, 

And  so  softly  spoken, 
Is  often  assumed,  silly  girls  to  betray. 

If  dying  with  heat, 

You  must  never  retreat : 
A  passage  is  called,  love,  a  "dangerous  place," 

And  to  sit  on  the  stairs, 

(Though  there  may  be  no  chairs) 
Don't  venture — unless  with  an  "  absolute  case.'* 

And  however  delightful, 

(The  world  is  so  spiteful !) 
I  really  must  warn  you  against  married  men ; 

For  a  fianc&s  heart 

You  may  try  every  art, 
The  dowagers  scarcely  will  notice  you  then. 

But  never  dance  twice, 

Or  go  out  to  take  ice, 
Unless  you  feel  certain  that  something  is  meant, 

Or  in  flirting  and  fooling, 

While  resting  and  cooling, 
The  time  will  be  lost  that  might  better  be  spent. 

When  another' 8  admired, 

As  I've  often  desired, 
Be  sure  that  you  cordially  join  in  her  praise, 

And  don't  whisper  hints 

That  she  limps,  or  she  squints, 
But  be  careful  your  manner  no  envy  betrays. 
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As  'tis  lately  the  fashion, 

In  fact  quite  a  passion, 
To  ape  the  "  Parisicnne"  in  all  things  you  know. 

Wear  French  gloves,  and  French  shoes, 

"  Poor  dear  England"  abuse, 
Lisp  a  little,  and  mind  you  say  Valse,  and  Gal-op. 

Like  that  little  coquette, 

Maria  Rcynett, 
Whose  curls,  a  la  Thillon,  they  so  nthch  admire, 

Who  dresses  and  dances, 

And  sings  French  romances, 
And  calls  herself  Marie,  though  christened  Maria, 

Although  you've  no  ear, 

Remember,  my  dear, 
To  say,  that  on  music  you  "  perfectly  dote," 

And  as  you  can't  sing, 

I  think  the  best  thing, 
Is  to  seem  "far  too  nervous  to  utter  a  note." 

Should  your  partner  be  sad, 

Don't  look  giddy  and  glad, 
But  with  feminine  gentleness  pity,  and  cheer ; 

While,  if  he  be  gay, 

Let  your  spirits  have  way, 
And  I,  with  a  smile,  will  to  check  you  draw  near. 

Mind,  Fll  tell  him  'tis  strange, 

"  The  wonderful  change" 
"  That  I've  noticed  in  Emmeline's  manner  to-night. 

You  do  so  amuse  her, 

I  beg  you'll  excuse  her ; 
Iler  spirits,  dear  child !  run  away  with  her  quite !" 

Now  darling,  be  steady, 

And  when  I  am  ready, 
Come  instantly  out,  with  an  amiable  face, 

And  don  t  look  enraged, 

Though  you  re  deeply  engaged, 
Or  shew,  I  implore,  of  your  temper  a  trace. 

But  say,  "  Mama's  tired, 

And  ttiongh  I  desired, 
To  have  one  more  Valse  before  coming  away, 

I  hope  you'll  excuse  me, 

She  would  not  refuse  me, 
But  ah !  not  for  worlds  would  I  press  her  stay  !n 

Now  but  one  thing  more, 

As  the  Brougham's  at  the  door, 
If  the  Marquis  escort  you  on  leaving  the  Ball, 

You  must  shiver,  and  tremble, 

A  slight  cough  dissemble, 
Then  he'll  think  it  his  duty  to-morrow  to  call  I 
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Some  work  I  have  bought, 

That  is  charmingly  wrought, 
Tis  a  copy  from  Landseer,  a  terrier  and  hound, 

Am  the  dogs  are  complete, 

From  then*  heads  to  their  feet, 
Let  the  Marquis  discover  you  working  the  ground 

I  have  also  some  sketches, 

(I  think  they  are  Retsch's), 
Your  copies  of  which  must,  by  chance,  meet  his  view 

At  the  window  first  trace 

Every  figure  and  face, 
The  rest  of  the  work  any  infant  might  do. 

There's  a  man  no  on%  knows, 

Whom  I've  told  to  compose 
A  polka  of  martial  and  spirited  tone, 

With  some  slight  cfo-arranging, 

Transposing,  and  changing, 
We'll  make  it  pass  current,  I  think,  for  your  own 

Then  we'll  get  Mr.  Brandard 

To  paint  us  a  "  Standard," 
All  crimson  and  gold,  for  a  title-page  grand , 

To  the  Marquis  inscribe  it, 

And  briefly  describe  it 
"  Expressly  composed  for  his  Regiment's  Band  " 

Should  our  trick  come  to  light, 

Of  which  I'm  in  fright, 
Still  a  ruse  I  have  ready,  to  answer  as  well, 

"  It  was  written,"  well  say, 

"  By  a  poor  protege*, 
"  But  we  thought  that  if  published  as  yours,  it  would  seU! 

Though  a  piercing  cold  night, 

Don't  cloak  up  like  a  fright, 
Your  pretty  pink  "  visite"  is  all  you  need  wear ; 

Don't  put  on  a  hood, 

The  effect  is  so  g;ood 
Of  night  breezes  playing  in  long  flowing  hair. 

Dear  child,  your  ennui 

Is  quite  shocking  to  me, 
Be  a  little  more  lively,  you  seem  nearly  dead, 

Take  some  Eau  de  Cologne, 

And  don't  linger  alone, 
And  dance  quite  so  often  with  dear  cousin  Fred 

Come,  your  gloves,  and  your  flowers, 
You've  been  dressing  four  hours ! 
But  you're  looking  bewitching  I  really  must  own 
All  I've  said  bear  in  niind, 

And  through  life  you  will  find  ..  .> 

The  value  of  Hints  from  a  good  Chaperone." 


U.  S.  Mao.,  No.  269,  April,  1851, 
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Br  Jambs  Haxxat,  late  H.N. 
Author  of  " SnraLsroir  Fomthnot"  &c. 


It  was  confoundedly  dull  at  Malta.  The  scandal  which  usually  sets 
in  there,  as  regularly  as  the  sirocco,  had  fallen  short  that  year.  The 
island  was  more  virtuous  and  more  uncomfortable  than  usual.  There 
was  to  be  no  regatta  for  one  thing.  The  Admiral  would  not  allow 
the  boats  to  sail  without  having  theix  guns  in.  To  be  sure,  a  brisk 
course  of  dunning  is  always  rather  exciting — but  apt  to  grow  mono- 
tonous. Accordingly,  the  midshipmen  of  the  fleet  were  an  desespoir. 
One  enterprising  military  man  had  started  a  duck-hunt,  the  fun  of 
which  consisted  in  hunting  a  duck  with  good  dogs  that  could  swim ; 
and  one  Captain  had  tried  a  midshipman  by  Court- Martial,  for  looking 
disrespectfully  at  his  cocked  hat.  But  the  duck  had  escaped,  and  the 
midshipman  been  acquitted,  and  all  was  stagnation  once  more.  Pic- 
nics to  Bosketto  Gardens  were  at  an  end,  for  the  strawberries  were  all 
eaten.  Besides,  there  was  a  general  scarcity  of  "  tin"  in  the  squadron 
and  of  libels  in  the  Malta  newspapers,  and  tinder  such  circumstances 
at  Malta,  "  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets/'  These  are  the  times 
when  you  hear  a  general  wish  for  a  war  ;  when  one  or  two  men  turn 
"  blue ;"  when  others  work  at  navigation ;  and  when  a  few  artful 
fellows  try  to  advance  themselves  in  the  profession — beginning  by  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  plainest  of  the  Captain's  daughters.  At  such  times, 
too,  there  usually  starts  up  a  little  sort  of  anti-papal  controversy  in 
the  island,  and  Tomkins  and  Gibble  grow  indignant  at  the  absurdities 
of  superstition.  Occasionally,  then,  somebody  is  "  converted,"  at  least, 
so  some  process  or  other  is  called.  For  example,  soma  time  ago,  old 
Midiff  was  "  converted"  to  Catholicism ;  "  converted,"  I  should  fancy, 
meaning,  in  such  a  ease,  literally  turned  upside-down — for  he  subse- 
quently displayed  all  the  mental  vagaries  and  confusion  of  a  man  who 
had  been  set  standing  on  his  head. 

At  this  period,  ftpp,  a  midshipman  of  the  Preposterous,  was  one 
of  the  most  promising  specimens  of  the  new  school  to  be  found  in  the 
profession.  One  of  those  youths  at  whom  Sir  Charles  Napier  gives  a 
glance  of  contemptuous  thunder ;  over  whom  the  old  school  bewail 
as  over  a  lost  soul ;  one  who  could  "  draw  iron  tears  down  Benbort's 
cheek,"  as  Milton  (slightly  altered),  says.  What  the  principles  of  the 
new  school  are,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  with  accuracy.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  be  founded  on  the  one  great  principle  of  believing 
the  old  school  to  be  bores  who  hold  exploded  notions.  In  vain  you 
argue  with  these  young  gentlemen.  You  tell  them  with  that  affecting 
regard  for  antiquity  which  is  so  touching  in  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of 
respectability,  that  Nelson  and  Collingwood  were  frequentlv  without  a 
teapot:  they  grin.  You  remind  them  that  the  gallant  Howe  ate  his 
junk  too  frequently  off  a  biscuit :  they  ask  you  to  pass  the  sherry. 
You  quote  Dibdin,  and  they  respond  with  Keats.  Of  course,  you  have 
nothing  left  but  to  bewail  over  the  lost  profession,  and  to  hint  at  our 
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lot  in  the  next  war*  For,  who  can  expect  ui  to  beat  the  French  if  our 
mipshipmen  drink  chocolate  in  the  middle  watch  ? 

Pipp  came  oat  to  join  the  flag-ship,  as  a  "  youngster"  of  nearly  six 
feet,  and  two  years  older  than  he  ought  to  have  been  by  the  Admiralty 
Regulations.  He  had  been  originally  sent  to  Cambridge,  being  intended 
for  the  church,  but  had  been  ignominiously  plucked  for  the  "  little-go." 
His  father  sent  far  him  home,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  family ;  and  must  be  sent  to  sea.  Pipp,  who  was  one  of  those 
easy  affable  fellows  who  are  quite  ready  to  go  anywhere,  and  whom 
nothing  appears  to  distnrb,  very  readily  assented.  Accordingly,  one 
morning  he  walked  on  board  the  "  Preposterous"  over  the  gangway, 
and  looking  about  him  spied  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

"  The  <  Preposterous/  I  think?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  drily. 

"  Ah— I've  come  to  join." 

At  these  words,  old  Ricks,  the  Captain,  who  was  prowling  about  the 
poop,  turned  round,  "  Eh  I — what  is  it,  eh  ?" 
«  Come  to  join  the  '  Preposterous.' " 
"  What's  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Pipp-— Lionel  Pipp^-Pippsof  Dumbledyke,"  said  the  youth,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  looking  about  him. 

"  Pipps  of  Dum  —devil  I  "  muttered  old  Ricks.  "  Hoist  his  traps  on 
board."   And  Mr.  Pipp  began  his  naval  career  * 

In  a  short  time,  it  became  apparent  that  the  New  School  had  received 
a  remarkable  ornament.  Mr.  Pipp's  hair  curled  naturally,  and  he  en- 
couraged the  tendency  hf  the  aid  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  His  uniform  had 
been  made  by  a  new  school  tailor,  who  deviated  gracefully  from  the 
precision  of  orthodoxy.  He  was  appointed  to  the  mizen-top,  and  at 
crossing  top-gallant  yards  in  the  morning,  used  to  go  there  in  white 
kid  gloves.  And  there  was  nothing  undignified  in  his  haste  to  ascend, 
either !  He  paced  gracefully  from  ratline  to  ratline  in  a  style  that 
would  have  done  for  the  grand  staircase  at  Versailles.  Before  long, 
Pipp  was  a  notable  man  in  Malta,  the  dread  of  the  "  old  school," — the 
terror  of  the  dun— the  scandal  of  the  serious— the  envy  of  the  youngster 
— and  the  hero  of  the  unmarried.  You  saw  him  'Must  above  the  hori* 
son  "  in  the  morning,  adorning  himself  at  his  chest ;  doing  a  little 
work  in  a  gentlemanly  way  in  the  forenoon ;  eating  plum-cake  at  1  p.ir& 
and,  at  night,  in  a  billiard  room.  The  ivory  music  of  the  Strada  Forni 
Billiard  Rooms  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  those  who  received  their 
naval  education  (as  we  may  almost  say)  on  shore  at  Malta !  Which  of 
ns  forgets  the  Italian  Count  with  the  white  beard,  who  would  give  the 
aspirant  twenty-three  out  of  twenty-four,  and  playfully  make  the  game 
off  the  balls  ?  Pipp  was  a  very  good  performer  when  he  arrived  to  join, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  best  of  the  frequenters.  He  had  a  weak-r 
ness  in  favour  of  quails,  then  plentiful  at  Malta  (alas !  non  turn  qualis* 
eram  !  I  can't  get  quails  in  this  barbarous  land !)  and  was  usually  to  be 
seen  during  the  evening  at  Joe  Micallef's  in  Strada  Teatro.  There 
he  partook  of  his  favourite  birds  under  the  placid  and  benignant  smile,, 
the  radiant  fatness,  of  Joe's  countenance. 

Pipp's  views  of  the  nature  of  duty  were  singular.  He  and  a  few 
other  gentlemen  had  established  a  peculiar  standard  of  merit,  by  which 
they  judged  the  abilities  of  their  friends  by  their  ignorance  of  profes. 
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rional  matters.  "  Ah— a  « brace'  you  call  that  ?"  said  Pipp,  "  and  these 
ropes,  oh,  *  reef  tackles  ?'  "  When  the  boatswain  piped,  Pipp  stopped  his 
ears  against  the  barbarous  sound ;  he  and  his  friends  always  spoke  of  the 
men  as  the  plebs,  and  had  no  respect  for  the  commander  on  the  ground 
that  he  looked  like  a  tailor.  In  a  word,  he  was  completely  what  they 
call  a  Q.  H.  B.,  "  Queen's  Hard  Bargain." 

It  chanced  that  the  Governor  gave  a  fancy  ball.  Everybody  was  to 
go  in  an  assumed  character — which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  an  agree- 
able change !  I  am  no  friend  to  fancy  balls.  First  of  all  is  it  not  a 
somewhat  superfluous  affair  ?  For  what  is  society  itself,  in  its  every- 
day aspect,  reader,  but  a  fancy  ball  ?  One  gentleman  goes  about  dis- 
guised as  a  prince  daily,  elegant,  sumptuous  in  appearance,  but  in  reality 
a  serf,  a  slave,  with  the  culture  and  spirit  of  a  Hottentot.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Bigwam — does  not  he  wear  the  garb  of  a  priest,  and  disguise  him- 
self in  black  and  white,  when,  in  reality,  he  is  but  a  drawing  room  and 
dining-out  fop,  like  the  rest  of  mortals  ?  Don't  some  dosens  of  people 
"set  to  each  other  all  through  their  existence — " asking  the  plea- 
sure" of  somebody's  hand  (for  life),  and  capering  through  life's 
mazes  to  the  most  fashionable  tunes  ?  At  all  events,  nowever,  though 
a  fancy  ball  changes  the  costumes  of  the  fancy  ball;  so,  let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  variety,  and  march  into  the  Palace] 

There  was  a  guest  whom  nobody  could  penetrate  through  the  dis- 
guise of.  It  was  an  admirable  assumption  of  the  character  of  an  old 
woman— a  fortune-teller.  Never  was  such  an  assumption  of  costly 
squalor,  and  ornate  eccentricity,  and  elegant  imbecility.  A  little  crowd 
gathered  round  her,  and  the  fingers  of  many  a  little  disguised  damsel 
thrilled  as  the  old  woman  pressed  her  palm  and  looked  at  the  fairy 
lines  by  which  she  was  to  predict  her  fortune.  Several  midshipmen 
who  had  come  simply  in  uniform,  gathered  round  her,  and  asked  ques- 
tions, and  watched  the  fun.  Among  others,  I  sauntered  up  there. 
There  are  so  few  hags  who  are  Sybils,  now-a-days,  that  I  felt  curious 
to  see  what  this  one  made  of  the  character ;  and,  indeed,  I  felt  some- 
what of  a  personal  curiosity,  for  I,  in  common  with  some  of  my  friends, 
suspected  the  wayward  genius  of  Lady  —  to  be  employed  in  the 
matter.    To  say  the  truth,  we  anticipated  a  little  oracular  scandal. 

"  Well,  dame,"  said  Mr.  Dulcimer,  brushing  up,  pertly,  before  the 
silken  Chaldean.  "  What  do  these  lines  read  ?''  and  he  held  out  one 
of  those  white  hands  of  which  he  was  so  proud, 

The  mysterious  one  gave  a  supercilious  glance.  "  I.  O.  U.'f  she  said 
briefly. 

This  was  decidedly  a  good  guess,  and  we  all  laughed.  Dulcimer 
petted  a  little,  and  turned  away. 

Presently,  a  tall  gaunt  man,  dressed  as  a  Knight  of  St.  John,  passed 
near  our  group,  and  came  up  to  the  fortune-teller.  We  looked  at  him 
curiously,  but  none  of  us  could  the  least  guess  who  he  was.  He  drew 
off  his  right  glove,  and  held  out  his  hand.  The  fortune-teller  took  hold 
of  his  fingers,  and  looked  at  the  lines  curiously,  then  broke  into  a  kind 
of  low  muttering  doggrel : 

"  Cavalier  who  can't  ride,-  - 
Celibate  with  fat  bride, 
Feather's  in  your  cap  in  pride, 
Ditto  on  your  head  inside ! 
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"  Why, — hillo  \"  said  the  cavalier,  as  we  all  grinned  at  this  extra* 
ordinary  oracle. 

-  "  Stop/'  said  the  dame,  let  me  tell  your  fortune  out." 

"  Knight  from  dregs  of  Northern  nation, 
Vow  with  you's  an  execration ! 
What  worse  ill  can  you  await  f 
Be  yourself— and  take  your  fate  1*' 

"  If  you  call  this  joking,  madam ! — 

"  Stop,  look  at  these  lines !    1—2 — S— see  6, 7,  8,  9 — nine  lines— » 
cat-'o-nine- tails,  on  your  hand,  Captain,  plainly/' 

There  was  a  stir  and  murmur  in  the  circle.  Captain  Ricks — for  as  if 
by  inspiration  everybody  saw  at  once  that  the  cavalier  was  Captain 
Ricks  of  the  «  Preposterous,1' — moved  away  angrily.  The  Captain  had 
a  bad  repute  for  flogging  his  men.  And  what  was  strangest,  he  always 
made  a  little  speech  on  the  occasion,  in  which  the  word  "  Christian" 
figured  very  frequently.  Whenever  the  Captain  talked  of  a  "  Christian 
ship,"  it  was  preparatory  to  rigging  punishment  on  board  her ;  and  when 
he  talked  of  a  "  Christian  man,"  it  was  preparatory  to  flogging  him ! 

The  discovered  cavalier  went  away  to  the  refreshment  room.  I 
turned  to  an  acquaintance,  Linley  of  the  "  Wavelet,"  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  who  the  old  woman  was  ?  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
replied  in  the  old  saying,  Davus  sum  non  JEdipus.  We  chatted  for  a 
minute  or  two  :  when  we  turned  round,  the  old  woman  had  disappeared. 

For  the  next  hour  or  so  I  thought  no  more  about  her,  for  one  or  two 
of  us  were  in  a  recess,  watching  the  graceful  movements  of  a  young 
girl  whose  mother  was  a  Southern,  and  who,  having  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  south,  had  that  supremely  dazzling  olive  complexion 
and  those  intensely  lustrous  eyes  of  living  darkness  which  are  seen 
nowhere  else.  Poor  little  Madeline !  Her  beauty  was  precisely  of 
that  kind  which  nobody  could  appreciate  who  had  not  romance  in  his 
soul,  and  for  such  she  had  uot  mind  enough  !  Fops  and  idlers,  and 
"  men  of  the  world,"  as  a  very  sorry  set  call  themselves,  hung  round 
her,  and  grew  tired,  and  went  away.  Better  and  purer  spirits  were 
sorry  that  there  should  be  so  much  beauty  without  that  charm  of  the 
soul,  of  which  beauty  is  the  type.  She  was  like  those  fair  birds  of  the 
islands  in  the  far  south  who  have  plumage  heaven-coloured,  and  no 
note. 

But  to  return, — that  is  to  say,  to  the  supper-room,  where  there  were 
the  usual  crowd  of  Turks  who  knew  nothing  about  Mahomet,  and 
Princes,  descended  from  tradesmen,  characteristic  of  fancy  balls.  Cap- 
tain Ricks'  indignation  was  still  visible.  Many  a  time  I  saw  his  eye 
wander  round  the  room  in  search  of  the  portentous  fortune-teller — but 
in  vain.  All  who  had  heard  the  doggrel  lines  of  doom,  too,  kept 
looking  at  him.  And  what  a  pleasant  state  of  mind  it  is,  when  to  be 
looked  at  is  to  he  ridiculed !  And  yet,  again,  to  how  many  is  that 
state  the  habitual  one? 

At  last,  the  ball  was  over.  The  Mediterranean  daylight  was  just 
beginning  to  break  and  discover  the  clear  blue  pale  sky,  of  crystal- 
azure,  with  bars  and  fragments  of  thick  rose-clouds  in  the  horizon— the 
whole  looking  like  fresh  porcelain  heaped  with  streaky  fruit  and 
flowers,  as  Linley,  myself,  and  a  few  other  midshipmen,  began  to  think 
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of  going  off  to  our  respective  ships.    We  were  still  talking  of  the 

mysterious  hag,  and  chatting  away  in  that  half-sentimental,  half- 
yawning  way  in  which  men  talk  after  a  scene  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment. Who  does  not  know  that  Epicurean  sensation  of  agreeable  me- 
lancholy, when  you  talk  about  your  late  partner;  and  when  turning  to 
your  friend,  you  see  that  the  colour  has  all  flowed  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
wonder  if  you  are  looking  as  pale— and  so  on  ?  The  Maltese  were  all 
up,  and  the  fishing  boats  beginning  to  crawl  out  of  the  harbour,  as 
usual. 

Suddenly,  one  of  our  party  stopped— and  with  an  air  of  burlesque 
solemnity,  pointed  before  him,  and  cried  "haT 

Thk  gesture  directed  our  attention  to  a  Maltese,  who,  with  *  blowing 
look,  and  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  was  observed  to  be  trotting  down 
towards  a  well-known  hotel  near  us,  Part  of  the  bundle  was  banging 
looser- and  in  fact,  there  dropped  from  it  the  sleeve  of  a  midshipman's 
unifor*i«jacket. 

"Come  on,  boys/  cried  our  friend  Carieford,  laughing*  At  the  same 
time  a  omUche  drew  up  at  the  hotel  in  question,  and  ft  dark  figure 
bounded  in— just  as  we  reached  our  Maltese. 

"  Step,  swuick,  a  moment/'  said  somebody.  "  Where's  that  uniform 
going?" 

"  For  English  genelman,  sare." 

"  All  right ;  I'm  an  English  gentleman, " 

"But  it  no  for  you,  sare ?  " 

•<  I'll  give  it  to  the  owner.  I  say,  yen  fellows,  what  a  ark  Same- 
body's  togs,  and  he  ean't  get  on  board  without  them  I  by  Jove,  hm  11 
have  to  come  on  hoard  in  his  fancy-rig !    Won't  k  be  a  lark?" 

"  Fancy  a  red-cross  knisrht  marching  on  board  the '  Preposterous  f  " 
"  StiMning!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Jigger  of  the  "  Bustard." 


shouted  Linley  with  Tennysonian  gusto.  The  bundle  was  instantly 
appropriated  by  the  first  proposer,  and  we  all  went  away  very  jollily 
towards  the  Marina—  having  given  the  Maltese  a  small  gratuity,  and 
left  him  to  his  fate.  We  examined  the  prize,  and  found  a  complete 
uniform  midshipman's  suit.  The  jacket  was  double-breasted,  against 
orthodox  custom.  The  sleeves  were  slashed  with  a  whole  row  of  little 
buttons— instead  of  the  plain  ugly  three  required  by  the  regulation. 
The  gentlemen  who  belonged  to  the  "  Preposterous"  carried  the  things 
on  board — while  I  and  the  others  returned  to  our  respective  ships  »Qnd 
learned  the  result  next  day. 

Captain  Ricks  returned  on  board  the  "  Preposterous"  in  a  very  bad 
temper,  and  very  much  inclined  for  work — two  things  which  often  go 
together.  You  might  usually  know  the  state  of  his  health,  by  the 
number  of  times  the  sails  were  loosed  and  furled  of  a  morning.  Here 
he  was,  about  five  A.M.,  watching  the  holystoning, — "Where's  Mr. 
Timms ;   Mr.  Timms  make  them  bring  more  water  here !  call  the 


"  A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley  sheaves, 
The  sun  came  dangling  through  the  leaves, 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 
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boatswain.  By  G — ,  fir,  Ibis  shan't  go  on  m  my  ship !  Look  alive, 
sir !"  The  men  muttered  to  each  other,  that  he  was  like  a  "  bear  with 
a  sore  head" — the  nautical  emblem  of  irritability. 

"  Mr.  Timias,  sir,  come  here,  sir,  where's  the  other  midshipman  of 
the  watch?" 

No  answer. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  I  believe,  sir,  it's  Mr*  Pipp" 

"  Mr.  Pipp !  eh  I"  (d— d  puppy— mAto  voce)  «  Send  for  him.  Quarter- 
master, tell  him  to  come  just  as  he  is—" 
Away  went  the  quarter-master, 

"  Keep  h'off  in  that  boat  I"  shouted  the  sentry  from  the  gangway, 
sternly,  as  became  a  solid  marine  of  the  Chatham  division, 

"  What's  the  matter,  sentry  ?"  cried  Captain  Bicks. 

"A  boat,  containing  a  fee-male,  Capting  Ricks,"  answered  the 
sentry,  gravely— the  sentry  being  a  stem  disciplinarian,  one  of  those 
Puritans  minus  the  Purity,  which  amuse  us  modern  observers. 

A  little  knot  immediately  gathered  round  the  gangway,  and  saw  a 
boat,  sure  enough,  with  an  elderly  lady  in  it. 

"  Keep  off,  mann,"  cried  the  sentry,  "  Bless  the  soman!  keep  that 
boat  o'  your'n  off,  boatman !   Pray,  marm,  listen  to  reason  1" 

"Hold  your  d — d  tongue,  you  idiot,"  shouted  the  elderly  lady,  while 
a  roar  of  laughter  resounded  round  the  gangway.  The  aged  female  then 
jumped  on  the  steps,  and  seized  the  side-ropes. 

Captain  Hicks  came  running  to  the  gangway,  and  received  r— -r  the 
fortune-teller. 

Off  went  the  bonnet  and  mask,  and  disclosed  Mr.  Pipp ! 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  sir,  is  it  ?  I  shall  hare  something  to  say  to  you,  by 
and  by."   Said  the  captain. 

"  Somebody  intercepted  my  uniform  in  an  unjustifiable  manner, 
and—" 

"  Go  below,  under  arrest,  sir." 

Mr.  Pipp  gathered  his  habiliments  round  him,  and  disappeared  down 
the  companion-ladder,  pretty  quickly ;  when  he  got  to  the  cockpit,  be 
laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  the  captain's  having  found  out  his  dis* 
guise,  and  recognised  him  as  the  mysterious  person  who  had  told  him 
"  aomething  to  his  advantage."  When  he  reached  his  chest,  there  were 
hie  uniform  clothes  lying  on  it  A  chuckle  broke  from  a  distant  ham- 
mock, as  Mr.  Pipp  "  turned  in. '  "  Never  mind,''  thought  Pipp, 44  hearing 
the  truth  will  do  old  Ricks  good.  Truth  is  like— what  is  truth  like? 
Truth  is-> — ."   Mr.  Pipp  fell  asleep. 

Captain  Ricks  could  not — no,  not  even  under  the  administration  of 
Sir  Boody  Boring — bring  Pipp  to  a  court-martial,  for  quisling  him  at 
a  fancy  ball.  He  resolved,  however,  to  "  keep  his  eye  on  him/'  and  a 
very  fierce  bloodshot  old  eye  it  was ! 

To  "  keep  an  eye"  on  an  officer,  now-a-days,  is  a  peculiar  process.  I 
have  observed  that  an  u  eye"  fixed  determinedly  on  any  body  to  spy  a 
fault  in  him,  is  apt  to  acquire  a  horrible  squint.  The  moral  vision  gets 
all  awry,  I  remark.  Nay,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  eye 
gets  bleared ;  and  mistakes  its  own  muddiness  of  haze  for  an  external 
object  of  evil.  This  is  one  of  the  failings  of  the  many,  and  molt  of  the 
failings  of  the  many  were  concentrated  in  Captain  Ricks  1 
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But  there  was  an  exquisite  easiness  of  manner  about  Pipp  which 
nothing  could  disturb ;  a  blandness  of  impertinence  which  was  immove- 
able. You  could  not  put  him  out  of  temper,  more  than  you  could  put 
his  hair  out  of  curl.  So  Ricks  had  him  transferred  one  day  to  the 
"  Violet,"  Captain  Lobb.  To  the  "  Violet,"  a  corvette,  Pipp  was  "  lent." 
And  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the  maxim  "  he  who  goes  a  borrowing  goes 
a  sorrowing"  was  painfully  illustrated  by  Captain  Lobb,  when  he  went 
to  the  Admiral  to  borrow  an  officer,  and  got  Pipp* 

The  "  Violet"  was  an  ugly  corvette  which  had  iust  come  out  to  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  West  Indies ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  every 
body  fit  to  judge  (which  did  not  include  Captain  Lobb)  that  if  caught 
in  a  hurricane  she  would  go  down  all  standing.  Somehow  or  other, 
she  had  had  the  wrong  masts  put  in  her, I  believe,  and  so  went  cruising 
about  the  world  with  the  rigging  of  a  vessel  of  a  higher  rate.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  hurricane  season,  a  good  sharp  look-out  had  to  be  kept  on 
the  "  glass ;"  as  its  falling  was  a  not  improbable  prelude  to  all  hands 
falling  to  the  bottom. 

Pipp  stepped  lightly  on  board,  and  presented  himself  before  Captain 
Lobb,  with  the  "  come  on  board  to  join"  as  usual. 

"Ah,"  said  Lobb,  "my  youngster,  ah.    Very  tall  for  a  voungster." 

"  You  mustn't  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  you  know,  sir,"  said 
Pipp,  with  his  sweetest  smile. 

Lobb  started.  "  And  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  you  must  not  be  insubor- 
dinate on  board  here." 

"  Far  from  it,  Captain  Lobb.  No  man,  sir,  is  more  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  discipline.  What  says  the 
poet—" 

"  I  tell  you  what  I  say,"  said  Captain  Lobb,  "  that  you  had  better 
be  very  careful  while  you're  on  board  my  ship." 

I  am  aware  that  she's  overmasted,  Sir,"  replied  Pipp,  innocently 

"  Well,  just  go  below,  and  you'll  be  appointed  to  a  watch,"  said  Lobb, 

Pipp  bowed,  and  descended  the  main-ladder.  "  What  is  the  Service 
coming  to  ?  My  Gad,"  soliloquized  Lobb.  Lobb  was  one  of  those 
elderly  gentlemen,  who  are  alternately  stern  and  maudlin:  They  waver 
between  trying  you  by  a  Court-martial,  and  adopting  you  as  their  heir ; 
and  personate  by  turns,  Dionysius  and  your  grandmother. 

The  signal  was  made  soon  after  for  the  "  Violet "  to  prepare  for  sea. 
She  started  "  up  the  Arches,"  in  other  words,  for  the  Archipelago. 
Then  came  the  creaking  of  bulwarks,  and  the  "  trim  sails,"  and  all  the 
pleasant  phenomena  of  being  at  sea.  Pipp  descended  the  main-ladder, 
—having  spent  his  three  months  in  a  flag-ship,  and  seen  nothing  else  of 
the  service— with  melancholy  misgivings,  we  may  be  sure. 

Turning  to  the  right,  he  found  himself  at  the  door  of  a  little  berth, 
lighted  by  a  couple  of  "  bull's  eyes  "  in  the  deck,  one  of  which  wtpl,  at, 
to  speak  less  poetically,  dripped — so  that  plump  drops  of  rain,  or  anything 
else  that  was  going  on  overhead,  fell  into  the  coffee,  or  anything  else 
that  was  going  on  below.  There  was  a  buffet  with  tumblers  and  glasses 
in  it ;  a  few  old  novels  were  lying  about— a  Nautical  Almanac  of  last 
year  lay  on  the  table,  among  fragments  of  biscuit  and  half  a  glass  of 
"  swissle." — a  net  with  lemons  in  it,  hung  in  a  corner. 

"Is  this  the  midshipmen's  berth,  gentlemen?  "  inquired  the  bland 
Pipp,  as  he  entered. 
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"  Yes,"  said  a  midshipman,  briskly.    "  Come  to  join  ?  " 
«  Yes." 

"  That's  jolly.    You'll  have  to  keep  the  4  to  6.   Won't  he,  Burley  ? 
"  I  suppose  so/'  said  Burley,  who' was  sprawling  on  the  lockers,  and 
looked  up  lazily.    "  You're  Pipp,  aint  you  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  I  say,  Charley,"  said  Burley  to  the  other,  "  this  is  the  fellow  that 
chaffed  old  Ricks  at  the  ball !  that  was  stunning !  I  say,  won't  Lobb 
hate  him  ?  You  and  Lobb  will  have  jolly  rows." 

"  I  am  glad  you're  come,  Pipp,"  said  West,  who  had  spoken  first. 
"  We've  got  some  jolly  claret  we  got  at  St.  Thomas's." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Pipp.  "  What  sort  of  fellow  is  your  skipper  ?  " 

"  Lobb  ?  Oh  !  an  old  muff." 

Then  "  hands  up  anchor,"  was  piped,  and  the  mess  all  bolted  on  deck. 
Pipp,  who  had  not  been  stationed,  had  to  remain  below.  Presently, 
"  call  the  watch '  was  heard,  and  down  came  the  mess  again. 

"  Mr.  Pipp  wanted."  Mr.  Pipp  sallied  on  deck,  and  went  to  the 
First  Lieutenant,  Joe  Squabb.  Joe  stammered  rather — which  was  an- 
noying— for  the  sentences,  when  they  did  come,  scarcely  seemed  worth 
waiting  for. 

"  Mr.  Pa— hipp,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  said  our  friend,  taking  his  cap  off  with  a  bow. 

Joe  instructed  him  as  to  his  watch,  and  quarters,  and  division,  and 
directed  him  to  get  his  watch-bill  ready ;  concluding,  as  Lobb  had  done, 
with  a  warning  to  him,  to  be  t€  very  careful  on  board  here."  To  say 
the  least  of  it,  this  kind  of  warning  is  usually  very  kind— •  for  it  means — 
44  you  know  I  intend  to  smash  you  if  I  can." 

Pipp's  annoyances  now  began.  A  gentleman  of  the  New  School  in 
a  small  craft,"  with  '*  somebody's  eye  upon  him,"  is  a  spectacle  for  the 
Gods. 

First  of  all,  poor  Pipp's  dressing  was  a  melancholy  spectacle.  Mr 
Pipp's  marine,  once  or  twice,  used  his  Macassar  to  rub  his  musket  with.  * 
The  first  island  the  "  Violet "  anchored  at,  he  was  sent  on  shore,  to 
bring  off  the  ship's  beef.  In  this  expedition,  however,  he  managed  to 
secure  the  kidneys,  and  had  them  devilled  for  breakfast — which  is  a 
way  of  illustrating  the  fact  that,  u  the  service  is  going  to  the  devil " — 
very  popular  in  these  times.  Mr.  Pipp's  ''log  "  was  called  for  by  Cap- 
tain Lobb,  and  proved  to  have  a  long  quotation  from  Byron  on  the 
title-page.  The  captain,  who  considered  fiyron  a  monster  of  iniquity, 
censured  him.  Pipp  attempted  to  vindicate  his  lordship;  but  was 
sharply  silenced.  The  captain  very  soon  set  him  down  as  a  misguided 
young  man,  and  resolved  to  exercise  over  him  a  paternal  control. 

Now,  of  all  the  forms  of  government  which  can  be  adopted  in  a  ship, 
the  paternal  government  is  about  the  greatest  nuisance.  Ship-govern- 
ments are  various  like  governments  on  shore.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
stern  despotism.  This  is  really,  after  all,  the  best ;  for  the  despot 
usually  rules  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  expects  you  to  do  your  work,  and 
does  not  haggle  about  trifles.  Sometimes  you  find  a  constitutional 
monarch  who  allows  himself  to  be  warped  here  and  there  by  the 
lieutenants;  and  perhaps  keeps  a  fool  according  to  ancient  custom. 

Then,  there  is  the  mild  president  of  a  Republic ;  and  last,  and  least, 
there  is  the  Paternal  Captain—  usually  a  twaddler  and  a  bore— who 
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always  speaks  of  his  nudshipman's  welfare,  when  he  means  his  own  self- 
importance  ;  who  is  always  busying  himself  about  your  affairs,  and  is 
all  the  while  more  ready  to  appeal  to  courts-martial  and  the  terrors  of 
law,  than  any  body  else.  These  old  gentlemen — usually,  by-the-bye, 
very  bad  seamen — make  you  take  their  children  about  in  the  ship's  boats. 
And  what  is  highly  amusing,  all  the  family  think  they  share  in  the 
paternal  power.  Jemima  and  Emily  must  have  their  little  fingers  (if 
they  were  pretty  fingers,  perhaps  one  would  not  mind !)  in  every  pie: 
young  Bob  assumes  the  rank  of  prince  and  heir-apparent  to  the  old  boy, 
and  is  too  frequently  castigated  for  his  unconstitutional  conduct,  by  the 
midshipmen.  The  old  boy  himself  must  be  writing  off  now  and  then 
("  impelled  by  a  deep  sense  of  his  paternal  responsibility")  to  his 
youngsters'  relatives,  terrifying  guardians,  and  making  elderly  ladies 
indignant* 

All  these  annoyances  Captain  Lobb's  midshipmen  had  to  endure  in 
full  force.  Pipp,  the  say  Lothario  Pipp,  who,  like  most  youths  of  the 
present  day,  set  up  for  being  a  "  man  of  the  world"  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod— was  treated  by  Lobb  as  a  wayward  son. 

"  And  between  ourselves,"  said  Pipp  in  the  mess,  "  you  know  ha  is 
not  the  old  fellow  one  would  like  to  pass  for  the  son  of*— ;  eh, 
West?' 

« I  should  think  not,  indeed." 

"  Ha  expects  you  to  drink  ginger- wine,"  said  Burley.  **  Did  you 
ever  drink  ginger-wine  ?" 

"  I  prefer  still  Moselle,"  replied  Pipp. 

"  Midshipmen  wanted  in  the  Captain's  cabin,*  was  the  announcement 
which  cut  short  the  conversation.  There  was  a  general  groan  at  this 
news ;  at  last  they  rose  and  made  their  way  to  Lobb's  sancttm.  They 
found  him  peering  at  his  weatherglass,  which  was  always  going  wrong; 
the  mercury  being  eccentric,  and  rising  and  falling  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
from  some  mechanical  arrangements,  without  any  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  This  infelicitous  phenomenon  was  attributed  to 
the  demoniacal  mischief  of  a  youngster  whom  they  had  had  for  a  week 
or  two  in  the  West  Indies ;  this  young  gentleman  not  being  used  to  a 
paternal  captain  had  various  ways  of  showing  his  displeasure.  Ha 
usually  did  this  by  a  series  of  perplexing  "  accidents,"  by  one  of  which 
the  Captain's  wig  had  been  mistaken  for  a  chasing  mat,  while  left  air- 
ing on  the  poop ;  by  another,  a  rope  suspending  the  Captain's  bottle  of 
wine  bad  been  cut  down  to  a  single  strand,  and  had  gradually  worn 
away  so  as  to  drop  into  the  sea  when  it  was  cool  by  dinner-time !  Lobb 
was  peeringat  this  weather-glass,  I  say,  and  then  fitfully  ejaculating  "  My 
Gad,"  and  twisting  himself  about :  the  very  picture  of  a  weak,  fretful, 
whining,  self-important  old  gentleman.  Not  that  he  had  not  origi- 
nally some  good  in  him-i-but  weak  wine  easily  changes  to  vinegar.  He 
had  in  him  a  great  deal  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  but  it  had 
turned  sour.  As  his  "  youngsters"  entered,  he  surveyed  them  with  that 
mingled  pride  and  superiority  with  which  an  old  woman  looks  at  her 
chickens.  At  Pipp  he  glanced  awry ;  he  had  a  misgiving  that  Pipp 
used  to  quiz  him  in  the  berth. 

"Sit  down,  gentlemen.  We're  drawing  eastward— eastward,  you 
see.   We  must  all  be  careful  of  our  health.   Health  is  a  blessing — " 

u  Very  true,  sir,"  said  Pipp. 
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"Allow  me  to  proceed  without  interruption,  Mr,  Pipp,"  «$M  the 
tain  with  dignity.  "Oh!" 

Here  he  gave  a  loud  roar— -every body  started. 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  your  feet?   My  gad,  wj  toe!" 

The  fact  was,  that  Pipp,  desirous  of  giving  a  amnio  signal  to  one  of 
his  friends,  had  trodden  on  Lobb's  gouty  toe  by  mistake.  This  ewk. 
ward  interruption  over,  the  captain  continued ; 

"  I  just  want  to  give  you  some  paternal  advice.  I  don't  know  whatfcet 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  anything-**" 

"  Why,  it  it  rather  early  in  the  day,"  broke  in  Pipp,  cheerfully, «  but 
perhaps  in  this  weather,  something  weak"— • 

West  tittered  very  audibly;  Burley  took  a  mouthful  of  his  handker- 
chief ;  Lobb  looked  very  fierce. 

"  Mr.  Pipp,  air,  if  this  is  an  exhibition  of  vulgar  humour,  yea  wMl 
keep  that  low  tendency  in  eheek.  You  have  come,  sir,  into  a  happy 
united  ship— as  a  wolf,  air !  I  must  make  your  parents  acquainted  with 
your  state.   Where  does  your  father  live  ?" 

"  In  England,  sir." 

«  Well,  I  suppose  so.   Whereabouts,  sir  r" 

"  I  really  must  decline  to  give  you  any  further  information  respecting 
that  worthy  man." 
«  Oh,  very  well,  Mr.  Pipp." 

The  captain  rose.  «  Come  on  deck,  ar."  Pipp  followed  him.  Joe 
Squabb,  the  first  lieutenant,  was  stalking  about ;  the  ship  was  just 
coasting  along  betide  the  black  lofty  sides  of  one  of  She  volcanic  islands 
of  the  Grecian  sea. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Squabb,"  said  Lobb,  "punish  Mr.  Pipp  for  insubordina- 
tion." 

"  We-batch  and  wa-hatch,"  said  Squabb  laconically,  for  he  rather 
affected  a  laconic  stutter,  so  that  he  spoke  something  like  a  Spartan  with 
a  potato  in  his  mouth  (if  we  may  be  permitted  the  anaehronism). 

So,  Pipp  was  put  in  "  watch  and  watch,"  four  hours  on  deck,  and 
four  below  alternately.  But  nothing  could  disturb  his  placid  and  ele- 
gant serenity.  His  tall  and  graceful  figure  paced  the  deck  m  its  usual 
neat  attire.  The  same  benign  smile  greeted  Lobb  when  he  addressed 
him. 

To  be  sure,  one  would  fancy  that  Pipp  'found  it  a  bore  to  walk  the 
deck  for  the  prescribed  time  at  night.  But  they  anchored  in  a  short 
time  at  one  of  the  islands ;  and  there  Pipp  hit  on  an  ingenious  plan  for 
lightening  the  fatigue  of  the  middle-watch,  without  being  discovered.  He 
got  a  long  string — tied  one  end  of  it  round  his  thumb ;  and  leaving  the 
other  end  in  charge  of  the  quarter-master,  who  paced  the  gangway,  de- 
scended the  main-ladder,  and  turned  into  his  hammock  with  his  clothes 
on.  If  any  sound  betokened  the  approach  of  Lobb,  or  the  awakening  of 
Squabb,  the  quarter-master  gave  a  tug  j  Pipp  started  from  his  couch,  and 
bounded  on  deck. 

Unluckily,  one  night,  the  faithful  quarter-master  wished  to  go  aft  for 
a  quid  of  tobacco,  which  he  had  left  behind  the  mixen-hiits.  We  are 
all  human  (except  a  few  old  flogging  captains^ :  the  quarter-master  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  string,  pro  tern.,  and  tied  it  to  the  gangway  lad- 
der, to  wait  his  return. 

It  was  night  (as  an  epic  poet  would  begin  when  drawing  near  a 
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catastrophe) ;  half  the  planet  was  snoring ;  but  Lobb  was  restless ; 
he  got  out  of  his  bunk  in  his  cabin,  and  was  very  soon  on  deck.  There 
was  a  great,  mild,  moist-looking  Mediterranean  moon  out  Lobb  grew 
sentimental,  I  suppose,  for  he  paced  abstractedly  towards  the  fore-castle. 
In  a  moment  the  quarter-master  heard  a  heavy  fall— a  dismal  yell — and 
the  rattling  of  the  capsized  ladder.  When  he  reached  the  spot,  he  found 
the  captain  sprawling  on  all  fours— the  ladder  balanced  across  the 
ampler  portion  of  his  majestic  person,  and  the  wild  and  startled  Pipp 
wringing  his  tortured  thumb  beside  him. 

Of  course,  there  was  to  be  a  court-martial;  of  course,  discipline 
was  infracted ;  Sir  Booby  Boring  had  « a  painful  duty  to  perform ; " 
and  the  "  Service  was  going  to  the  devil "  at  last  Of  course,  I 
say,  this  was  the  immediate  result.  But,  somehow  or  other,  the  af- 
fair got  hushed  up.  There  had  been  a  rather  plentiful  court-martial 
season  that  year — and  Sir  Booby,  perhaps,  did  not  want  to  swell  the 
returns.  Pipp  still  remained  in  the  "  Violet the  same  impertur- 
bable gentleman — the  same  easy  air  of  superciliousness  marked  him 
while  work  was  going  forward — the  placid  unconsciousness  of  the  spot 
where  any  perplexing  part  of  the  running-rigging  "  led/'  distinguished 
him  still.  How  delicately  that  gloved  hand  pointed  out  the  top-gal- 
lant halyards  to  the  notice  of  the  watch  ! — Pipp !  Thou  wert  a  model 
of  that  dandified  class  of  gentlemen,  who  look  on  Her  Majesty's 
ships  as  yachts — only  that  you  have  nothing  to  pay  for  using  them  1 

Captain  Lobb  had  now  abandoned  the  paternal  system  with  Pipp, 
and  treated  him  with  stern  punctuality.  Pipp,  however,  was  not  to  be 
disturbed ;  the  eastern  sun  had  not  freckled  him — thanks  to  his  Kaly- 
dor — the  claret  from  St.  Thomas's  was  still  unexhausted :  Pipp  senior 
paid  what  was  expected  of  him,  very  creditably  ;  and  the  steamer  from 
Marseilles  brought  a  due  supply  of  Paul  de  Kock.  The  "  Violet"  was 
now  dodging  about  the  coasts  of  Greece,  looking  after  a  Greek  rebel, 
who  had  shot  somebody  and  was  wanting  to  shoot  somebody  else — 
which  was  all  the  "  Violet"  knew  about  the  affair,  at  least  No  doubt 
the  rebel  was  mixed  up  with  the  Eastern  question— the  treaty  of  Un- 
kiar-Skelessi  -  King  Otho's  having  no  children — and  the  recall  of 
the  Russian  Minister,  Lobskousky — somehow  or  other — but  that  was 
nothing  to  the  «  Violet"  What  interested  the  gentlemen  of  the  «  Violet- 
much  more,  was,  that  just  then,  Captain  Lobb  astonished  them  by  asking 
Pipp  to  dinner.  Pipp  1— his  natural  foe  I  Was  this  a  dark  Machiavel- 
lian project  I 

"  By  Jove !  he  means  to  poison  you,  Pipp  ! "  said  Burley. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder ;  and  his  dinners  are  doubtless  just  the  thing — 
his  cook  and  himself  being  equally  imbecile,"  said  Pipp,  languidly. 

The  day  arrived ;  the  drummer  and  fifer  struck  up  "The  Roast- 
Beef  of  Old  England." — "an  infernally  coarse  disgusting  sentiment," 
as  Pipp  observed  of  it  The  second-lieutenant  looking  very  neat  and 
very  miserable,  and  the  purser  in  a  white  waistcoat,  marched  off,  fol- 
lowed by  Pipp.  Pipp  was  splendidly  attired ;  and,  by  the  bye,  so  per- 
fumed (designedly),  that  Lobb  instantly  ordered  the  steward  to  have 
the  sky-light  opened,  and  let  fresh  air  in. 

A  captain's  dinner  is  a  preposterously  dull  affair.  In  some  fast  ships 
they  call  it  "  dock-yard  duty;"  and  as  for  the  midshipman's  part  of  it, 
that  is  the  worst ;  he  must  eat  what  he's  asked  to  eat— drink  spa- 
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ringly — and  say  very  little  indeed.  Now,  our  friend  Pipp  rather  piqued 
himself  on  his  conversation.  Pipp  had  not  decidedly  wit,  wit  I  mean 
that  would  pass  muster  among  the  London  select  cliques ;  but  he  had 
that  amount  of  easy,  fluent  facetiousness,  which  is  popular  in  provincial 
towns — agreeable  at  country-houses — and  thought  wonderful  at  military 
and  naval  messes.  The  stern  Lobb  could  not  be  made  to  smile,  and 
was  terribly  shocked  at  such  loquacity  in  a  "  youngster."  All  which, 
of  course,  Pipp  saw,  and  treasured  up  the  situation  for  some  future  day 
when  their  mess  should  have  a  stranger  to  dinner.  Indeed,  Pipp's 
anecdotes  of  Lobb  were  part  of  the  regular  mess  entertainments.  Joe 
Squabb,  the  first  lieutenant,  used  to  listen  to  these  through  the  gun- 
room partition — report  them  as  "  disgraceful "  to  the  captain's  ear,  pri- 
vately— and  tell  them  himself,  when  he  dined  on  shore  with  the  Rifles 
at  Corfu. 

Pipp  kept  edging  in  here  and  there — ruining  poor  Lobb's  chances  of 
digestion — frightening  the  purser. 

Pipp — Captain  Lobb,  apropos  of  what  you  were  saying  just  now, 
I  said  a  good  thing,  t'other  day — a  rather  good  thing,  that  is — " 

(Lobb — «•  Mr.  Mealey,  a  potatoe — thank  you  !M) 

Pipp — "  T'other  day  !  Little  Miss  Plimmer  at  Malta,  you  know- 
pretty  little  girl — has  a  mother  that  treatsher  very  badly — wants  to  marry 
her  to  an  old  fellow  she  detests,  who  has  an  infinity  of  money-bags." 

(Lobb — "  Are  they  trimming  sails  ?    Wind  changed  ?") 

Pipp — «  Money-bags !  So  I  said  to  the  old  woman  one  day — *  Ma- 
dam, you  remind  me  of  Agamemnon,  who  sacrificed  his  daughter  to 
raise  the  wind.'  Not  bad,  eh,  Captain  Lobb?  You  remember  the 
story  of  Iphigenia,  no  doubt  ?" 

The  Captain  gave  a  ghastly  grin,  and  the  purser  a  galvanic  chuckle. 
Poor  Lobb  never  dreamed  that  a  youngster  could  be  so  audacious— but 
worse  remained  behind.    Dessert  made  its  appearance. 

Now  Lobb  was  a  screw.  It  was  his  custom  to  place  on  the  table  on 
these  occasions,  a  bottle  of  port  and  one  of  sherry — keeping  one  of 
claret  in  the  centre.  But  this  claret-bottle,  like  the  guinea  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield's  children,  was  not  to  be  used.  It  stuck  there  as  a  stately 
ornament,  but  was  not  passed.  It  was  a  pretentious  and  useless  symbol. 
However,  all  the  officers  hitherto^ had  conformed  with  cautious  policy 
to  the  Captain's  obvious  wishes,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  port  and 
sherry.  Pipp  saw  the  "  move"  (as  he  subsequently  expressed  it),  and 
came  to  a  dark  and  deadly  resolution.  He  let  the  port  and  sherry  go 
by  him,  intact.  When  Lobb  looked  round  the  table  previously  to  pro- 
posing the  "  Queen,"  he  saw  that  Pipp's  glass  was  empty. 

"  Mr.  Pipp,"  said  he,  "  don't  you  take  wine?" 

"  Thank  you,  Captain  Lobb,  I  take  claret." 

That  bottle  was  doomed.  It  had  to  pass  every  time  for  Pipp's  benefit 
—he  making  the  affair  complete  at  the  "  fourth  round"  (as  the  sport- 
ing papers  say),  by  exclaiming,  as  he  took  it  by  the  neck,  "  Ah  !  On 
revient  toujours  d  ses  premiers  amours!" 

Conversation  was  destroyed.    Coffee,  at  last,  was  discussed  in  solemn 


mellifluous  tone,  the  steward  "  whether  he  had '  any  Maraschino?' " 
The  second  mail  from  that  day  brought  an  order  for  Mr.  Pipp  to  be. 


silence — broken  only,  durin] 


by  Mr.  Pipp's  asking  in  a  bland, 


sent  back  to  the  «  Preposterous. 
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(Continued  from  page  274.) 

On  the  frontier,  tnd  in  the  settlements  where  the  Indians  are  per- 
mitted to  remain,  they  cultivate  maise,  and  are  not  dependent  exclu- 
sively on  the  chase  for  subsistence ;  but  although  more  artificial  in 
their  tastes  and  appetites  than  formerly,  they  still  regard  meat  as  the 
staff  of  life,  and  care  little  for  fruit  or  vegetable.  A  sweet  prairie 
root,  not  unlike  a  turnip,  may  be  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
autumn ;  but  they  nse  it  very  sparingly,  and  the  wild  fruits,  such  as 
gooseberries,  buffalo  berries,  plums,- grapes,  and  strawberries,  they  set 
little  store  by.  From  some  cause,  not  easily  to  be  defined,  an  Indian 
considers  it  effeminate  to  require  anything  besides  flesh,  and  looks  with 
contempt  on  the  pale  face,  who  sickens  at  the  interminable  meat  diet  set 
before  him.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  disin- 
clination for  farinacious  food.  When  the  Indian  corn  is  sufficiently 
matured,  there  appears  to  be  an  universal  taste  on  the  continent  of 
America  to  feast  upon  it,  and  both  in  the  cities  and  the  wilds  it  is  con- 
sidered a  luxury  of  no  ordinary  kind.  With  that  improvidence  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Indian,  he  inconsiderately  consumes  in  wasteful 
extravagance  the  best  portion  of  his  harvest,  frequently  leaving  barely 
enough  for  seed  for  the  ensuing  season,  although  that  terrible  wolf, 
starvation,  may  have  visited  his  wigwam  more  than  once,  to  make  even 
his  bold  heart  quail  and  tremble  with  despair.  For  the  game,  although 
still  abundant,  recedes,  and  is  driven  into  far  distant  solitudes  by  the  squat- 
ter and  settler,  and  often  has  to  be  sought  far  away  from  the  Indian's 
home,  where  dangers  of  many  kinds  encompass  him.  If  sickness  attacks 
him,  or  accident  renders  him;helpless,  it  may  be  deemed  cruelly  expedient 
to  "  expose"  the  wretched  victim,  which  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  to  leave  him  to  die,  perhaps,  where  he  dropped.  On  such  occasions 
as  these,  a  little  food  and  water  are  placed  within  his  reach,  and  in 
silence,  and  without  a  murmur,  he  watches  his  companions  deserting 
him  in  the  hour  of  his  need,  and  while  his  bleared  eyes,  losing  sight  of 
them  as  they  wane  gradually  in  the  distance,  express  the  resignation  to 
his  cruel  fate,  the  turkey  bussard  wheels  above  him,  and  screams  his 
requiem. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  to  justify  such  acts 
of  atrocity  as  these,  and  which  could  alone  be  perpetrated  by  savages ; 
but  the  Indian  has  a  defence,  and  it  is  nothing  but  common  fairness 
that  it  should  be  given.  His  argument  is,  that  upon  war  and  hunting 
parties,  if  any  one  becomes  unable  to  proceed,  it  is  the  obvious  will  of 
the  Great  Spirit  that  he  should  go  no  further,  and  to  resist  this  will, 
would  bring  great  misfortunes  upon  all.  He  also  believes  that  the  issues 
of  life  and  death  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  is  doing 
right  in  evincing  an  entire  confidence  in  .His  mercy,  and  that  if  it 
pleases  Him  to  remove  his  brother  to  the  beautiful  hunting  grounds  of 
the  shades  of  his  fathers,  it  is  good,  and  not  to  be  opposed. 
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I  think  it  not  improbable  that  this  part  of  the  red  man's  creed  may 
hare  originated  from  the  same  politic  causes  which  are  traceable  to 
portions  of  those  systems  of  faith  entertained  by  far  less  simple  com* 
munities.  For  nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived  more  inconvenient  and 
burdensome,  than  conveying  the  halt,  maimed,  or  diseased,  across  vast 
prairies,  or  through  the  entangled  bush  and  vine  of  dense  and  in- 
tricate forests.  The  expediency,  therefore,  of  leaving  the  afflicted  and 
helpless  to  their  fate,  is  not  an  unlikely  source  of  this  theory,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  might  be  more  highly  commended  in  the 
breach  of  its  practice  than  in  its  observance. 

While  upon  this  subject,  although  somewhat  of  a  digression  from 
«  Pencil!  ings  of  the  Prairie,"  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a 
few  particulars  concerning  the  general  religion  of  the  North  American 
Indian.  Among  the  various  tribes,  they  practice  different  observances, 
and  deviate  in  the  details  of  their  faith ;  but  all  unite  in  the  belief  of 
the  existence  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit.  To  the  latter  they  attribute 
the  greater  power,  which  is  the  cause  of  our  being  more  prone  to  thieve 
and  fie,  and  commit  other  offences,  than  to  be  exemplary  and  honest. 
Punishment  hereafter,  they  consider,  will  be  commensurate  with  the  sins 
committed  on  earth ;  but  they  do  not  entertain  the  fear  of  everlasting 
tortures,  let  their  violations  of  the  laws  of  commission  or  omission  be 
never  so  great.  Suffering,  as  the  Indian  does,  from  exposure  to  the 
elements,  and  the  privations  of  the  winter  cold,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  ideas  of  the  infernal  regions  should  coincide,  in  a  great  measure, 
with  the  causes  of  his  temporal  sufferings.  His  simplicity  of  reasoning 
leads  him  to  infer  that  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  are  warm  and  sunny, 
and  abound  with  game,  and  everything  which  is  conducive  to  happiness 
and  enjoyment,  while  those  undergoing  the  process  of  purgation,  he 
imagines,  are  dwelling-places  of  eternal  snows,  where  there  is  nothing 
but  barren  and  bleak  wastes,  want,  and  misery. 

By  reasoning  which  seems  strangely  inconsistent  at  the  first  glance, 
he  avers  that  heaven  is  presided  over  by  the  arch-fiend  and  enemy  to 
mankind,  where  he  is  continually  tempting  the  happy  to  perpetrate 
offences,  in  order  that  they  may  be  summarSy  dismissed  to  the  country 
of  perpetual  frost ;  while  he  maintains  the  Good  Spirit  is  to  be  met 
with  only  in  the  land  of  torment,  where  he  superintends  the  just  pro- 
portion of  punishment  awarded  to  the  frail  and  wicked. 

Winding  through  the  broad  and  verdant  vallies  of  this  magnificent 
prairie,  we  at  length  came  in  view  of  the  forest  of  the  Cross  Timber, 
stretching  over  a  rough,  scattered  tract  of  hills,  ravines,  and  glens,  of 
some  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  reaching  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Red  River.  This  belt  of  forest  land  divides  the  lower  prairies  from 
the  upper,  and  keeping  a  direct  westerly  course,  it  was  anticipated  that 
in  two  more  stages  we  should  be  among  the  haunts  of  the  buffalo.  In- 
deed, from  the  fresh  traces  which  were  perceptible  in  various  directions, 
a  sharp  look  out  was  already  kept  up  by  the  ardent  hunters,  and  a  few 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  line  of  march  and  examine  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  bluffs,  which  might  screen  the  game  from  view.  From  "  the 
running  season,"  however,  being  just  over,  and  which  takes  place  in 
August  and  September,  it  was  rather  doubtful  where  we  should  meet 
with  any  of  the  scattered  herds,  as,  after  the  gathering  of  countless  num- 
bers in  these  months  to  fight  their  fearful  contests,  and  make  night  and 
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day  "  hideous"  with  thei  continued  bellowing,  they  separate  by  common 
consent,  and  spread  themselves  over  these  seas  of  pasturage  in  small 
knots  and  families.  Governed,  apparently,  by  caprice,  they  migrate 
from  place  to  place,  and  wander  for  the  mere  love  of  change,  and  like 
the  Indian,  for  whose  especial  purpose  he  was  assigned  by  that  inscru- 
table wisdom  which  provides  for  the  necessities  of  the  gnat  as  it  does  for 
the  camel,  possess  a  decided  antipathy  to  a  life  of  inactivity  or 
sameness. 

I  had  no  opportunity  afforded  me  of  witnessing  an  assemblage  of  this 
kind,  where  thousands  upon  thousands  congregate ;  but  I  was  informed 
that  great  numbers  are  trodden  to  death  in  fording  streams  and  rivers, 
and  many  get  killed  in  tilt  and  tournament  for  the  prize  of  amatory 
conquest.  The  description  given  me  of  an  immense  body  forcing  a 
passage  across  the  R«d  Fork  was  exceedingly  interesting.  Hawkeye 
told  me  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  of  the  same  kind  three 
seasons  before,  and  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  in  order  to  forestall 
other  hunting  parties,  en  route  for  the  upper  prairies,  he  and  his  com- 
panions pushed  forwards  with  more  than  ordinary  speed,  and  upon 
gaining  the  banks  of  the  river,  overtook  the  straggling  followers  of  the 
main  body  which  had  been  passing,  probably,  for  many  successive  hours. 
At  the  point  where  they  were  still  ploughing  through  the  mire,  heaps 
of  carcasses  lay  piled  upon  each  other,  and  some,  half-buried  in  the 
spongy  shoals  and  quicksands,  were  plunging  and  struggling  in  despe- 
ration to  escape. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  continuous 
lines  of  these  animals  were  pointing  towards  their  grazing  grounds,  and 
the  entire  prairie  looked  dotted  so  thickly  with  them  as  to  resemble  a 
nest  of  ants  suddenly  disturbed.  Oh !  but  it  was  a  rollicking  time 
for  Hawkeye  and  his  party,  for  he  dealt  most  liberally  in  the  min- 
strel's lore,  and  told  of  things  which  might  have  been,  but  never 
were! 

There  was  a  strange  mixture  in  this  red-skinned  retainer  of  mine, 
and  contradictory  elements  of  character  which  may  be  found  among  the 
exquisites  of  the  high-viced  cities  of  Europe.  Although  no  modern 
beau  could  be  vainer  of  his  dress  and  general  effect,  yet  unlike  the 
Indian  dandy,  who  is  held  in  the  greatest  contempt  by  all  the  manly 
portion  of  the  tribe  for  his  effeminate  habits  in  avoiding  danger,  and 
tricking  himself  out  for  the  mere  purpose  of  winning  admiration  from 
the  women,  Hawkeye  possessed  as  brave  and  undaunted  a  spirit  as 
ever  glowed  within  the  breast  of  an  Osage.  It  was  admitted  that  not 
one  of  the  remnant  left  of  the  tribe  had  greater  courage,  and  he  was 
regarded  as  a  rising  brave,  of  whom  his  nation  might  well  be  proud  ; 
but  the  gaudiness  of  his  attire  and  extreme  popularity  among  the  ladies 
drew  upon  him  many  a  sneer,  and  envy,  perhaps,  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  these  shafts  of  censure  levelled  at  his  arrogance. 

Notwithstanding  his  proverbial  painstaking  and  pleasure  in  winning 
hearts,  Hawkeye  appeared  to  eschew  love  in  chains  with  singular  per- 
tinacity, for,  strange  to  say,  that  although  fully  capable  of  both  pur- 
chasing and  maintaining  half-a-dozen  wives,  or  more,  if  he  thought 
proper,  he  was  still  a  bachelor,  and  devoid  even  of  a  solitary  helpmate 
to  prepare  his  stew  or  carry  his  baggage.  This  was  the  more  unac- 
countable, from  the  fact  that  to  an^ndiau,  who  does  nothing  in  the 
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shape  of  menial  labour,  wives  are  so  undeniably  convenient  and  useful, 
and  puzzled  for  the  reasons  of  his  continuing  in  a  state  of  incoramo- 
dious  singleness,  I  plainly  asked  him,  upon  a  fitting  opportunity,  to 
assign  them. 

"  Dere 's  no  squaw  in  my  wigwam,  Major,"  replied  Hawkeye,  and 
his  attitude  became  majestic  as  he  spoke,  "from  de  same  cause  dat  fish 
don't  mate.  Indian  can  tell  his  pale  face  brother,"  and  a  smile  of  com- 
placency played  upon  his  lips,  "dat  many  squaws  like  to  come,  but— — " 

here  his  even  white  teeth  became  particularly  conspicuous  "  he  like 

to  make  presents  to  many,  an*  be  free  like  de  birds." 

So  then  the  Giovanni  school  of  ethics  does  not  appear  to  be  limitedto  the 
refined  and  luxurious,  for  here,  in  the  person  of  an  unsophisticated  savage, 
was  as  perfect  and  self-convicted  a  roue  as  one  might  anticipate  to  meet, 
withal,  in  the  salons  of  Paris.  The  rake  has  generally  been  deemed  a 
kind  of  draft  upon  the  primitive  stem ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  if  this 
model  of  an  Osage  can  be  received  as  a  standard  of  the  rude  material, 
libertinism  springs  from  the  stock  root. 

Feeling  assured  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  idle  words  to  enter 
into  a  discussion' with  Hawkeye  concerning  the  extremely  lax  condition 
of  his  morals..  I  made  no  reply ;  but  lying  upon  my  back,  with  my  feet 
towards  the  watch-fire,  whiffed  my  pipe  in  silence,  and  as  the  wreathing 
smoke  curled  upwards  from  my  lips,  built  many  a  star-lit  castle  in  the 
air,  which  time  has  crumbled  and  left  but  few — very  few — ivy-twined 
stones  to  mark  the  ruin. 

Still  maintaining  our  course  due  west  for  the  upper  prairies,  we  were 
approaching  "  the  Cross  Timbers "  without  meeting  with  a  head  of 
buffalo,  and  as  we  bivouacked  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  it  was  decided 
by  the  imperative  chief  of  our  party,  that  we  should  make  a  forced 
march  through  the  land  of  black-jack  and  post-oak,  and  lose  as  little 
time  as  possible  in  prosecuting  our  journey.  Before  arriving  on  the 
margin  of  the  Cross  Timber,  we  had  to  pass  the  Red  Fork,  bending  its 
snake-like  course  through  the  verdant  valleys,  and  tree-capped  hills ; 
and  the  spot  chosen  for  the  ford,  being  not  less  than  two  hundred  yards 
in  width,  with  a  turbid  channel  boiling  between  the  sand  bars  and 
shoals,  made  me  regret  that  I  had  paid  so  little  attention  to  that  price- 
less accomplishment,  swimming,  and  which  all  Indians,  both  male  and 
female,  possess  to  perfection.  Without  bridge,  boat,  or  canoe,  however, 
there  was  no  choice  ;  and  after  the  precaution  of  watching  the  success- 
ful transit  of  some  of  my  companions,  I  turned  Nigger's  head  a  little 
out  of  the  direct  course  taken  by  the  rest,  in  order  to  avoid  the  deep 
mire  caused  by  the  plunging  of  their  horses,  and  consigned  myself  to 
the  chances  of  the  stream. 

For  some  distance,  Nigger  effected  a  progress  as  satisfactory  as  could 
be  desired ;  and  I  flattered  myself  with  the  assurance  of  making  a  safe 
passage,  when,  like  many  a  hope  which  withers  in  the  bud,  he  made  a 
sudden  halt,  and  with  a  snort  began  to  sink  gradually  from  under  me.  It 
was  a  horrid  sensation,  and  not  a  little  increased  by  the  loud  confusing 
shouts  which  greeted  me  on  both  sides  the  river ;  and  the  violent  ges- 
ticulations of  Hawkeye,  who  dashed  towards  me  in  front,  confirmed  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  I  was  in  a  €i  pretty  fix." 

The  water  rose  far  above  my  saddle-girths,  and  we  were  still  sinking ; 
when  the  conviction  flashed  across  my  mind  that  a  quicksand  was  en- 
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gulphing  us.  Without  the  hesitation  of  an  instant  I  threw  myself 
from  my  seat,  and  as  I  did  so  dropped  at  once  to  my  middle  by  Nigger's 
vide.  Locked  in  the  yielding  sand,  without  the  smallest  power  to 
either  advance  or  retreat,  and  finding  myself  still  with  a  downward 
tendency,  I  cast  my  eyes  forward  with  a  solicitous  gaze  for  assistance, 
and  was  not  a  little  relieved  at  seeing  Hawkeye  preparing  to  throw  his 
lasso  towards  me,  as  he  stood  in  the  river  some  fifteen  yards  off.  With 
a  whirl  it  came,  and  the  noose  fell  lightly  over  my  head,  while  I  ex- 
tended my  arms  for  it  to  pass  beneath  them,  and  the  succeeding  moment 
I  was  being  dragged  with  a  force  which  clearly  developed  the  sequitur, 
that  bad  not  the  sand  given  way,  my  joints  must.  Fortunately  how- 
ever,  my  thews  and  sinews  proved  the  tougher  of  the  two,  and  head 
foremost  I  was  pulled  roughly  over  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
quicksand,  and  by  the  united  efforts  of  Hawkeye  and  Adonis,  who  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  with  more  regard  for  my  safety  than  care  to  prevent  a 
thorough  ducking,  and  sundry  forced  draughts  of  ill-flavoured  and 
gritty  water. 

"  All  right  'dU  time,  Major !  "  ejaculated  Hawkeye,  assisting  me  to 
scramble  on  my  feet  with  an  effective  tug  o£» his  lasso ;  "  but,"  con- 
tinued he  in  a  grave  and  emphatic  manner,  "  take  Indian's  word,  its 
safer  doo  follow.  Don't  foord  again  by  yourself,  for  many  a  man  and 
hoorse  has  been  swallerer'd  up  in  one  of  dem  thar,"  and  he  pointed 
significantly  to  where  the  unhappy  Nigger  still  stood,  visible  only  to 
the  shoulder.  My  care  was  now  directed  to  the  preservation  of  my 
horse,  and  I  Was  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  him  landed  through  the 
same  agency  as  myself;  with  the  additional  power  of  the  thong  being 
attached  to  Hawkeye's  quadruped,  who  apparently  gave  his  willing, 
aid  in  the  bond  of  good  fellowship. 

It  was  with  some  trepidation  that  I  came  to  the  resolve  of  relating 
what  may  be  called  the  sequel  to  this  adventure ;  but  in  the  fear  of 
being  struck  with  the  ague,  rheumatic  fever,  or  some  such-to-be- 
dreaded  malady,  if  I  continued  to  wear  my  saturated  habiliments,  I 
followed  Hawkeye's  urgent  recommendation ;  and  denuding  myself  of 
them,  continued  the  journey  for  that  day,  with  little  improvement  on 
the  simple  costume  worn  by  my  forefather  Adam.  A  buffalo  robe, 
however,  was  substituted  for  the  fragile  material  of  the  fig-leaf,  and 
the  arrangements,  as  a  whole,  might  be  considered  more  in  accordance 
with  our  modern  notions  of  general  refinement  and  delicacy.  With  this 
precaution  I  felt  no  further  inconvenient  effects  from  my  immersion  in  the 
Red  Fork,  than  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  myself  to  ride  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day's  march  without  my  — leggings. 

Devoid  of  any  incident  worth  recording,  we  had  passed  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  forest  of  the  Cross  Timber,  and  from  the  numerous 
dry  water-courses  intercepting  our  path,  and  the  rough  nature  of  the 
wooded  and  rolling  bluffs,  found  the  task  anything  but  an  easy  one. 
Occasionally  we  crossed  the  most  verdant  valleys,  affording  the  richest 
pasturage,  flanked  by  beautiful  groves  and  clumps  of  oaks,  and  walnut 
trees  of  a  gigantic  size ;  and  sometimes  the  most  exquisite  taste  appeared 
so  striking  in  these  hills  and  dales  of  woodland,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  we  were  in  a  primeval  wilderness,  of  which  nature  alone 
had  been  the  planter. 

Having  struggled  through  the  impediments  to  our  track,  to  within 
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about  one  league  of  the  western  edge  of  the  forest,  we  bivouacked  in  a 
glade  by  a  deep  and  glassy  brook,  over  which  a  row  of  cotton-wood 
trees  threw  a  varied  shade  and  waved  their  graceful  branches.  As  soon 
as  the  horses  were  hobbled,  and  turned  loose  to  grase  on  the  bountiful 
pasturage  and  vine  growing  in  the  vicinity,  a  member  of  each  lodge,  or 
mess,  started  off*  in  the  quest  of  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
appetites  such  as  hunters  are  supposed  only  to  possess ;  and  from  the 
great  abundance  of  the  game  which  we  had  started  and  viewed  during 
our  diurnal  course,  there  was  no  fear  of  the  supply  being  more  than 
equal  to  the  demand. 

Being  more  than  ordinarily  wearied  and  faint  with  fasting,  1  took 
upon  myself  the  office  of  fire-keeper,  and  intrusting  my  rifle  to  Adonis, 
permitted  him  to  accompany  Hawkeye  in  catering  for  our  necessities. 
In  a  short  time  the  sharp  cracks  of  the  rifles  rung  through  the  forest  in 
various  directions,  and  among  the  first  to  return  with  the  desirable  spoil 
was  Adonis,  laden  with  an  antelope,  which  he  had  knocked  over  on  the 
verge  of  a  deep  ravine.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  carcase  rolled  to 
the  bottom,  and  from  the  thick  beads  of  perspiration  standing  upon  his 
shining  brow  and  face,  I  have  no  doubt  but  his  glowing  account  of  the 
onerous  labour  in  dragging  it  from  the  precipice  was  correct  in  every 
particular. 

"  He  make  nice  broil,  though,  sar,"  said  he,  jerking  it  from  his 
shoulders  on  to  the  ground,  and  his  knife  was  soon  busy  with  the  deli- 
cately-limbed creature,  whose  large,  bright,  dark  eyes  were  scarcely 
dimmed  by  the  61m  of  death. 

We  had  not  broken  our  fast  since  early  in  the  morning,  and  although 
it  is  the  Indians  custom  to  eat  but  twice  within  the  twenty-four  hours, 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  it  far  from  accorded  with  my  own.  Greatly  to 
the  amusement  of  my  companions,  I  frequently  reserved  a  dainty  bit 
for  my  individual  refreshment  en  route,  and  many  a  laugh  burst  from 
their  lips  in  chorus  when  I  commenced  operations  from  my  wallet 
(fabricated  of  bearskin),  which  was  conveniently  slung  across  my  right 
shoulder.  In  spite  of  the  ridicule,  however,  which  this  proceeding  en- 
gendered, I  continued  to  protect  the  inward  man  from  long  abstinence, 
and  only  regretted  when  the  cause  pleaded  with  irresistible  force  the 
neglect,  or  want  of  opportunity  of  replenishing  the  exhausted  scrip. 

From  one  of  the  two  causes*  and  I  forget  now  which,  my  hunger, 
on  this  occasion,  had  not  been  appeased  for  more  than  twelve  hours, 
and  as  the  flakes  of  the  antelope  meat  hissed  and  phiszed  most  tempt- 
ingly upon  the  hot  embers,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  snatching 
them  from  the  fire  and  conveying  them  half-cooked  to  my  lips.  By  dint, 
however,  of  straining  that  noblest  of  Christian  attributes— self-denial 

to  the  utmost  limits,  I  managed  to  keep  my  fingers  off,  and  it  was 
not  until  Hawkeye's  return  with  the  best  selected  cuts  from  a  goodly 
doe,  and  the  assemblage  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  lodge,  that 
I  seised  my  whack,  and  set  an  example  of  as  furious  an  attack  on  viands 
as  were  ever  spread  beneath  a  greenwood  tree. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  each  charged  his  pipe  with  knick- 
kneck,  or  Indian  tobacco  made  of  the  willow-bark  and  narcotic  herbs 
with  which  they  are  familiar,  while  I  puffed  the  true  Virginian  leaf, 
and  sought  the  soothing  influence  of  the  weed  which  administers  price- 
less consolation  to  the  wearied  either  of  body  or  mind, 
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The  mosquito's  horn  began  to  give  notice  of  the  blood-sucker's  ap- 
proach, and  the  fire-fly  already  flitted  in  the  darkness,  when  tbe  watch 
was  set  and  all,  save  tbe  sentinels  who  reclined  by  tbe  fire  smoking  their 
pipes  in  unbroken  silence,  gave  themselves  willingly  to  the  embraces  of 
"  nature's  gentle  nurse/'  and  became  oblivious  of  earthly  toils  and 
exigencies. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  a  moaning  wind  swept  through  the  forest 
like  the  voice  of  a  discontented  spirit.  The  leaves,  too,  rustled  sharply 
in  the  gusts  which  bent  their  tops  and  branches,  and  now  and  then  a 
vivid  flash  of  lightning  quivered  in  the  murky  gloom.  Distant  thunder 
began  to  roll  like  reports  of  heavy  artillery  on  the  ear,  and  as  peal 
succeeded  peal  they  reverberated  against  the  hills,  and  were  borne  far 
away  on  the  breath  of  the  lusty  storm,  which  now  gave  unequivocal 
evidence  of  his  approach. 

Like  many  of  Nature's  arrangements  in  the  far  west,  she  seems  to 
revel  in  performances  upon  a  large  scale,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  a 
thunder-storm.  The  sheets  of  lightning  soon  played  upon  the  ground 
so  rapidly,  as  to  leave  scarcely  an  instant  between  the  flash  coming  and 
the  one  gone,  and  the  claps  of  thunder  burst  and  rattled  over  our  heads, 
and  roared  as  if  "  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds"  might 
be  anticipated  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  sagest  philosopher  ever 
reckoned  by  the  sun.  And  then,  ye  water-spouts — for  I  cannot  call  it 
rain — how  in  one  compact,  unbroken,  and  continued  deluge,  ye  smoked 
upon  the  earth  and  disgorged  in  cataracts  from  the  floating  clouds ! 

Through  the  thickest  foliage  of  the  trees,  which  we  sought  for 
shelter,  the  water  streamed  and  would  have  quickly  saturated  us,  but 
for  the  impervious  buffalo  robes  which  we  wrapped  closely  around  us, 
as  we  stood  resting  against  the  trunks,  albeit,  the  danger  of  such  pro- 
tection was  not  unheeded  by  myself.  The  Indians,  however,  seem  to 
think  nothing  of  the  attraction  which  trees  present  to  the  electric  fluid, 
although  many  struck  with  lightning  meet  their  view  in  journeying 
through  the  forest 

The  storm  occupied  hours  in  passing,  and  it  was  not  until  break  of 
day,  when  its  violence  gave  place  to  that  hasty  and  dead  calm  which 
frequently  succeeds  the  fierce  strife  of  elements. 

"  The  Great  Spirit  has  spoken/'  observed  Hawkeye  in  a  whisper,  and 
never  did  I  feel  the  effect  of  words  so  simple  and  so  few  as  these.  For, 
if  He  who  directs  the  thunder-cloud,  did  not  speak  in  its  awe-inspiring 
sound,  there  was  something  so  natural  and  touching  in  such  a  belief, 
that,  at  the  time,  thrummed  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  me. 

In  the  light  of  "  the  morning  early,"  we  began  to  examine  the 
damage  done  to  our  weapons  and  ammunition,  and  not  a  little  general 
satisfaction  was  entertained  by  the  discovery  that  some  diligent  rubbing 
and  scrubbing,  drying  and  airing,  would  set  all  things  straight  again. 
The  worst  disaster  to  be  deplored,  was  the  breaking  away  of  my  wild 
colt,  who,  to  insure  an  effective  and  salutary  check  upon  any  rambling 
inclination  he  might  stilt  entertain,  was  tethered  by  a  lasso,  instead  of 
enjoying  the  comparative  freedom  of  wandering  where  he  listed  with 
his  legs  hobbled.  By  some  means,  however,  he  had  managed  to  escape 
with  the  thong  which  bound  him  attached  to  his  neck,  and  it  was 
shrewdly  surmised  that  from  being  wet,  it  would  soon  become  entangled 
in  some  thicket  before  he  had  dragged  it  to  any  great  distance. 
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As  it  was  necessary  to  defer  continuing  our  march  until  our  saddles 
and  weapons,  and  general  equipments,  were  restored  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  soaking,  I  readily  accepted  Hawkeye's  invitation  to 
accompany  him  in  search  of  the  fugitive,  and  leave  Adonis  to  the  less 
agreeable  task  of  furbishing  and  renovating. 

Armed  with  our  rifles  and  knives  only,  which  we  hastily  prepared 
during  a  very  hasty  breakfast  from  the  ample  remains  of  the  last  night's 
supper,  we  turned  our  heels  upon  our  companions  and  commenced  fol- 
lowing the  trail  of  the  deserter.  For  some  distance  the  traces  were 
distinctly  visible ;  but  as  we  proceeded  through  the  thicket,  and  where 
there  was  not,  to  my  sight,  even  the  displacing  of  a  twig  or  blade  of 
grass,  Hawkeye,  with  the  incredible  powers  of  detecting  the  trail  of 
anything  which  all  Indiaus  possess,  made  no  pause  in  the  line  which 
he  took  ;  but  strode  along  at  a  pace  requiring  an  effort  on  my  part  to 
maintain  a  corresponding  pace. 

"  Hoorse  drag  lasso  all  his  life  on  de  prairie/9  remarked  he  as  we 
pushed  through  the  brake ;  "  but  soon  get  tied  here." 

This  expectation,  however,  appeared  to  be  in  no  likelihood  of  being 
realised  with  the  speed  with  which  Hawkeye  entertained  the  most 
sanguine  hopes ;  for  although  we  toiled  on,  scrambling  through  rugged 
ravines,  climbing  precipitous  bluffs,  and  continued  the  arduous  course 
with  the  truthfulness  of  hounds  on  the  scent  of  the  hunted  game,  as 
yet  there  existed  nothing  upon  which  a  hope  could  be  founded  of  an 
early  capture. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  cover  upon  an  open  tract  of  woodland 
thinly  scattered  by  trees,  and  gradually  sweeping  to  a  long  and  wind- 
ing valley,  bordered  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  wild,  rolling  country,  my 
attention  was  rivetted  by  the  sudden  halt  of  Hawkeye  and  his  eagle 
look,  bent  upon  the  declivity  of  a  conical  hill  in  the  distance. 

"  Thar,  Major  !"  ejaculated  he,  stretching  'out  one  arm  like  a  Roman 
senator,  and  pointing  to  the  bluff  upon  which  he  still  kept  his  earnest 
look,  "  you  now  see  buffalo." 

It  occupied  some  few  units  of  time  to  direct  my  gaze  with  suffi- 
cient precision  to  feel  assured  that  it  was  not  diverging  at  a  tangent 
of  considerable  magnitude,  and  before  I  could  feel  convinced  that  the 
black  spots  I  saw  were  really  a  herd  of  the  noble  bison.  The  doubt,  how- 
ever, was  soon  cleared  of  the  feathery  mist ;  and  a  pleasure,  but  rarely 
felt  before,  glowed  through  my  blood  as  I  watched  them  gradually 
steal  over  the  top  of  the  hfll,  and  become  lost  to  sight. 

Hawkeye  shook  the  powder  from  the  pan  of  his  rifle,  chipped  the 
flint  with  the  back  of  his  knife,  re-primed,  and  said,  «  Will  Major 
hunt  for  hoorse,  or  have  buff'lo  tongue  an'  hump  for  supper  i" 

To  my  certain  knowledge  there  are  a  few  who,  in  perusing  this 
page,  conscious  of  ray  weakness  for  gastronomic  delicacies,  will  at 
once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  ray  choice  was  for"bufFlo  tongue 
an'  hump  for  supper,"  and  with  becoming  meekness  of  spirit,  let  my 
confession  be  offered  that  such  was  precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
fact.  And  yet  I  might  add  that  a  more  captivating  charm  existed  in 
the  hope  of  my  maiden  attempt  to  stop  one  of  the  shaggy-headed 
denizens  of  the  prairie,  of  which  I  had  just  caught  a  glimpse,  might 
prove  effective,  floated  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  led  me  to  abandon, 
without  remorse,  the  search  for  the  wild  colt. 
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With  hasty  strides  we  pointed  down  the  winding  course  of  the  val- 
ley, and  upon  reaching  the  bluff,  over  which  the  herd  passed,  began  to 
climb  the  cone  in  the  careful  fashion  of  deer-stalking.  When  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  top,  and  before  our  heads  were  visible  on  the  opposite 
side,  Hawlceye  stopped  and  addressed  me  in  the  following  way : 

«'  You  like  to  shoot  buftafo,  Major  ?  Good.  Den  remember,  'tis  no 
use  hittin'  him  here  and  he  pointed  with  unmistakeable  significance 
to  that  part  of  his  person  which  the  pale  face  conceives  the  greatest 
umbrage  in  getting  kicked.  "  An'  it's  no  use  hittin'  him  here/"  con- 
tinued he,  pressing  a  finger  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  99  unless  berry 
close  indeed.  Ball  bring  him  to  his  knees ;  but  soon  run  away,  an*  we 
got  no  hoorse.  De  mark  for  rifle's  here,"  and  he  spread  his  long  hand 
over  the  regions  of  his  heart ;  "  but  dere's  nothin'  like  bow  an'  arrow  for 
buflaK" 

We  now  dropped  upon  our  knees,  and  crawling  stealthily  upwards, 
laid  our  bodies  flat  upon  the  ground  and  peered  with  the  utmost  caution 
over  the  steep  brow  of  the  hill. 

To  my  indescribable  joy  the  small  herd,  numbering  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  was  quietly  grazing  on  the  slope  of  the  bluff,  and  four 
stragglers,  in  fancied  security,  cropped  the  herbage  within  fifty  yards  of 
where  we  were  crouched  Among  the  latter  was  a  majestic  animal  as 
black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  with  a  thick  curling  mane  which  hung  over 
his  neck  and  eyes,  and  a  beard  reaching  almost  to  the  ground.  As  he 
was  about  the  closest  and  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  I  secretly  resolved 
to  award  to  him  the  distinction  of  receiving  the  contents  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  brought  my  rifle  to  cover  the  vulnerable  point  suggested 
by  Hawkeye,  when  I  felt  his  rough  gripe  pressed  upon  my  arm. 

«  Not  him,"  whispered  he.    «  Old  bull  no  meat" 

The  mistake  being  rectified  in  time  to  prevent  so  egregious  a  blunder 
as,  probably,  slaying  the  tough  and  ancient  patriarch  of  the  herd,  I 
changed  my  object,  and  running  my  eye  along  the  barrels,  pulled  at  a 
much  less  attractive  animal  feeding  a  little  in  advance.  The  beast 
dropped  simultaneously  with  the  sharp  crack  carrying  with  it  the  mis- 
sion of  death,  and  Hawkeye's  unerring  aim  rolled  over  another  before 
the  frightened  body  could  sweep  out  of  range,  with  their  tails  up  and 
the  agon  J  of  fear  depicted  in  their  wild  rush  for  escape. 

"  Thar,  Major,"  ejaculated  Hawkeye,  as  I  ran  with  an  evident  desire 
to  examine  the  animal  which  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  "  no  mis- 
take 'bout  dat  shot  any  how." 

My  victim  proved  to  be  a  young  cow  in  famous  condition,  while 
Hawkeye's  was  not  so  desirable,  from  a  lowness  of  flesh  and  an  accumu- 
lation of  years,  generally  productive  of  toughness  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

«  Dis,"  said  he,  spurning  the  carcase  at  his  feet,  wasn't  worth  powder  ; 
**  but  dis,"  and  he  pointed  with  his  knife  to  the  more  juvenile  and 
obese  animal,  "  berry  good,  an'  so  Major  say." 

It  occupied  but  a  short  time  to  flay  the  cow  and  slice  off  the  juicy 
hump  and  other  well-chosen  parts,  and  with  the  tongue  and  a  generous 
load  of  buffalo  meat  we  began  retracing  our  steps  towards  the  en- 
campment. 
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Thb  record  of  victories  achieved  during  the  month  of  April  in  almost 
every  year  in  which  we  have  been  at  war  since  1793,  is  so  resplendent* 
that  the  mind  is  quite  bewildered  in  attempting  to  fix  upon  any  one 
battle  as  meriting  the  highest  place  in  the  dazzling  list.  In  whatever 
direction  we  turn  our  eyes,  the  name  of  some  glorious  triumph — some 
striking  manifestation  of  British  prowess — some  gratifying  evidence  of 
military  skill — greets  us,  and  claims  priority  of  notice.  If  we  turn  to 
the  pages  of  the  Peninsular  War,  such  mighty  enterprises  as  the  storming 
of  Badajoz,  the  Battle  of  Toulouse,  the  combats  of  Usagre  and  Sabugal, 
invite  marked  attention.  If  we  look  to  the  history  of  our  Eastern  wars, 
we  read  of  Sale's  brilliant  defence  of  JeHalabad,  of  the  exploits  of  the 
army  sent  against  the  Burmese  in  1824  and  1825,  and  of  the  early  vic- 
tories under  Lake  and  his  captains.  And  when  we  turn  our  eyes  else- 
where we  are  challenged  to  render  justice  to  the  triumphs  in  the 
Western  Indies,  where  Grey  and  Abercromby  distinguished  themselves 
at  St.  Lucia  and  Ouadaloupe.  So  of  our  Naval  annals.  Dip  where 
we  will  into  James,  Brenton,  and  other  historians,  we  are  sure  to 
stumble  upon  the  names  of  Hood  and  Rowley,  Warren  and  Pellew, 
sweeping  the  seas  of  the  rebel  Frenchmen,  and  practically  verifying  the 
figure  of  speech  which  gives  to  Britannia  the  "  rule"  of  the  waves. 

Perhaps  under  this  embarras  de  rickesses,  the  plan  least  open  to  objec- 
tion will  be  to  take  each  year  in  succession,  and  place  the  victories  in 
due  order  of  seniority.  Under  this  arrangement  the  sea  fights  will  na- 
turally take  precedence,  for,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  our  land  operation* 
did  not  commence  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  with  France, 
and  of  those  which  were  conducted  in  the  low  countries,  the  least  said 
the  soonest  mended. 

1794.  — The  first  engagement  which  arrests  notice  in  this  year  was 
the  capture,  by  Sir  J.  Borlase  Warren,  of  the  French  frigates  Pomone* 
and  Engageante,  and  the  corvette  Babet.  It  was  a  well  and  bravely  con- 
ducted enterprise.  We  need  not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  details,  as 
the  event  was  eclipsed  by  later  actions,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  below. 

The  military  operations  of  this  year  were  Confined  to  the  capture  of 
some  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  engagement  at  Catiuon  and 
Blucos  in  the  Netherlands.  The  spirit  of  English  troops  was  powerfully 
manifested  in  these  victories ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  plans  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  raise  us  very  high  in  the  scale  of  military  nations  on 
the  score  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  war.  No  wonder — we 
had  then  had  no  experience. 

1795.  — On  the  10th  of  April,  La  Gloire,  French  40  gun  frigate,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Astrea,  Lord  Henry  Paulett,  in  the  Channel. 

In  the  same  year,  St.  Lucia  fell  to  the  arms  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 
It  was  the  only  opportunity  afforded  the  troops  of  displaying  their  capa- 
bility of  taking  possession  of  an  enemy's  settlements. 

1796.  — The  naval  incidents  of  April  were  confined  to  three  actions, 
in  one  of  which  the  French  frigate  Unite  fell  to  the  Revolutionnaire, 
Captain  F.  Cole,  off  Ushant ;  in  another,  the  Dutch  frigate  Argo  was 
captured  by  the  Phcenix,  36,  Captain  Halstead,  in  the  North  Sea;  and 
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in  a  third,  the  French  40  gun  frigate  Virginie  struck  her  colours  off  the 
Lizard  to  the  squadron  under  Captain  Pellew.  The  military  affairs  of 
the  month  were  nihil* 

Excepting  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  ship,  La  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Piedad,  by  the  Viper,  not  a  single  event,  naval  or  military,  distinguished 
April  1797 ;  nor  was  there  any  action  in  April  1799  deserving  of  par- 
ticular record,  the  operations  being  limited  to  such  small  occurrences  as 
the  capture  of  La  Rebecca,  16,  by  the  Black  Joke,  and  of  L'  Impreg- 
nable by  the  Lark,  both  of  which  bad  their  scene  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land. 

The  intermediate  year,  however,  was  remarkable  for  one  of  those  sea 
fights  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  British  at  close  quarters  was  made 
particularly  evident.  Lord  Bridport  was  out  with  the  Channel  fleet. 
The  detachment,  with  his  lordship,  put  to  sea  from  St.  Helen's,  bound 
for  Brest.  On  the  21  st  of  April,  the  Mars,  the  Jason,  and  the  Raniilies, 
three  of  the  ships  of  this  detachment,  gave  chase  to  two  French  vessels, 
which  were  soon  joined  by  a  third.  The  Ramilies  losing  her  fore-top 
mast,  dropped  astern.  The  Mars  out-sailed  the  Jason,  and  came  up 
with  the  Frenchman  at  the  Passage  du  Raz,  distant  seven  leagues  from 
Brest.  The  Frenchman  proved  to  be  L'Hercule,  74,  who  immediately 
saluted  the  Mars  with  a  broadside.  Captain  Hood  then  ranged  the 
Mars  ahead  of  the  Hercule,  and  having  passed  on  to  a  short  distance, 
let  go  the  anchor.  <<  As  the  Mars  dropped  astern  at  9,  25  p.  m.,  the 
anchor  on  her  larboard  bow  caught  the  anchor  on  the  starboard  bow  of 
the  Hercule ;  and  thus  entangled,  with  their  sides  rubbing  together, 
did  the  two  ships  engage,  until  10b.  30m.  p.  m. ;  at  which  time  the 
Hercule  having  failed  in  two  attempts  to  board,  and  being  dreadfully- 
shattered  in  her  hull,  particularly  on  the  starboard  side,  hailed  that  she 
struck.  So  close  had  the  ships  fought,  that  the  guns  on  the  lower  deck 
of  each  could  not,  as  usual,  be  run  out,  but  were  obliged  to  be  fought 
within  board."  Neither  ship  lost  a  spar,  but  the  hulls  of  both  were 
damaged.  The  Hercule's  starboard  side  was  riddled  from  end  to  end.  The 
loss  sustained  by  the  Mars  was  severe.  The  commander  and  the  captain 
of  marines  were  killed,  and  she  also  lost  about  28  men.  Several  of  the 
officers,  and  nearly  fifty-eight  men  were  wounded.  The  Hercule  lost 
290  officers  and  men — two-fifths  of  her  compliment. 

A  part  of  the  year  1 800  may  be  passed  over  as  unproductive  of  honor 
to  our  arms,  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  April,  1801,  opened  with  an 
achievement,  which  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  readers  of  English 
history  to  detail.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
and  the  episodes  which  the  honour,  coolness,  and  love  of  war  peculiar 
to  Nelson,  furnished  ?  One  of  the  incidents — that  of  sealing  the  letter 
to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  lest  the  use  of  the  wafer  should 
betray  haste — has  been  perpetuated  in  one  of  the  precious  bronze  tablets 
which  decorate  the  base  of  the  pillar  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  solitary 
military  event  which  occurred  in  April  1801,  was  the  surrender  of 
Saba  and  St.  Eustitia  to  the  troops  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Black. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  brought  hostilities  to  a  termination,  and  diffused 
a  houndless  joy  throughout  Europe.  "  Ten  years  of  ceaseless  effusion 
of  blood,"  writes  Mr.  Alison,  "had  tamed  the  fiercest  spirits,  and 
healed  the  strongest  passions ;  the  finances  of  all  the  parties  in  the 
Btrife  had  become  grievously  embarrassed,  and  the  people  of  every  country, 
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yielding  to  the  joyful  illusion,  fondly  imagined  that  the  years  of  discord 
had  terminated,  and  a  long  season  of  peace  and  prosperity  was  to 
obliterate  the  traces  of  human  suffering.  They  were  soon  destined  to 
be  undeceived.  Two  years  later,  the  war  again  broke  out  with  in- 
creased animosity  on  both  sides  the  Channel.  It  does  not  appear,  bow- 
ever,  that  a  single  victory  graced  the  month  of  April,  in  1803  or  1804. 
In  1605,  however,  we  again  began  to  acquire  a  place  of  honor  in  war- 
like annals.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  fort  of  Burrapore,  on  the  river 
Jumna,  was  captured ;  on  the  4th  Jerganhet,  another  fort  in  India, 
surrendered  ;  on  the  5th,  two  French  brigs  were  cut  out  by  the  Bacchante 
in  the  harbour  of  Moire,  near  Cuba ;  on  the  8th,  the  Barbadoes  took 
LaDesiree,  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  on  the  9*h,  the  Scorpion  captured 
L'Honneur,  a  Dutch  Ship  of  War. 

1806.  April  the  6th  in  this  year  was  distinguished  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane's  capture  of  the  Tapageuse  French  corvette  of  fourteen  long  eight- 
pounders  and  ninety. five  men.  The  Tapageuse  lay  in  the  river  Garonne, 
about  fourteen  miles  above  the  Cordovan  shoal  and  within  two  batteries. 
Lord  Cochrane  dispatched  the  boats  of  the  Pallas  to  cut  her  out,  and 
this  was  effected  with  great  gallantry  at  three  in  the  morning.  Mean- 
while the  Pallas,  though  deprived  temporarily  of  her  complement,  waa 
not  inactive.  She  chased  and  drove  on  shore  two  20-gun  ship  corvettes, 
and  a  l6-gun  brig  corvette.  On  the  17th  of  April,  in  the  same  year, 
the  Sirius,  Captain  William  Prowse,  assailed  a  large  French  flotilla  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  compelled  the  corvette  Bergere  to  strike,  and 
succeeded  in  disabling  several  smaller  vessels. 

1807  does  not  present  us  with  a  single  incident  favourable  to  April, 
and  the  exploits  of  1808  were  limited  to  a  gallant  and  successful  attack 
by  the  boats  of  the  Alceste  and  Mariney,  supported  by  the  Grasshopper 
brig,  upon  a  convoy  near  Cadiz. 

1809  is  memorable  as  the  dawn  of  those  victories  in  the  Peninsula 
which  eventuated  in  the  utter  expulsion  of  the  invading  French  armies. 
Up  to  this  point  little  had  been  accomplished  by  our  troops  towards  the 
consummation  of  the  great  work  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  liberation. 
But  now  the  genius  of  a  Wellington  obtained  full  scope,  and  rarely  did 
a  month  elapse  in  which  the  London  Gazette  did  not  announce  some 
success  worthy  of  the  great  master  of  strategy.  But  the  land  affairs  re- 
corded of  April  1 809  still  fell  short  of  the  brilliancy  of  our  maritime 
achievements,  foremost  on  the  list  of  which  was  the  attack  on  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Basque  roads,  where  the  "  cool  intrepidity  and  in- 
exhaustible resources"  of  Lord  Cochrane  came  into  vigorous  play.  The 
tale,  stripped  of  the  technicalities  and  rigid  matter-of-fact  peculiar  to 
Naval  historians,  may  be  found  graphically  told  in  the  pages  of  Alison's 
Europe.  It  was  in  truth  a  very  brilliant  achievement.  Passing  the 
whole  occurrence  before  the  minds  eye,  like  a  moving  Diorama,  we 
behold  Admiral  Villaumez  with  his  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  escaping  from  Brest  and,  aided  by  a  fair  wind,  making  his  way 
to  the  Basque  Roads,  where  he  joins  the  ships  pent  up  before  L'Orient. 
A  formidable  force  he  has  now  under  his  command — not  less  than 
eleven  line- of-bat tie  ships  and  seven  frigates.  The  canvas  unfolds  before 
us,  and  now  we  discern  the  approach  of  I^ord  Gambier  with  his  lesser 
fleet,  amounting,  with  the  L'Orient  blockading  squadron,  to  no  more 
tjwn  eleven  sail  of  the  line.    But  they  are  enough  t  The  Frenchmen's 
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hopes  of  relieving  Martinique  are  now  at  zero.  He  dreads  the  saucy 
foe,  and  seeks  shelter  under  the  batteries  of  the  Isle  d'Aix.  Gambler 
follows,  and  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  batteries,  faces  the  French- 
men. In  such  a  position  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Any  regular  action  is 
hazardous.  A  blockade  were  tedious.  Gambier  decides  for  sending 
fire-ships  among  the  enemy.  It  is  a  dreadful  alternative — full  of  ha- 
zard. Who  shall  lead  them  on  ?  The  common  voice  of  the  fleet  ex- 
claims Lord  Cochranb  !  And  Cochrane,  after  a  proper  show  of 
deference  to  his  seniors,  accepts  the  task. 

And  now  the  dioramic  lights  shift  and  change— evening  falls — the 
shades  of  night  succeed.  VUlaumez,  alive  to  the  danger  with  which  he 
is  threatened,  has  drawn  a  boom,  of  cables  and  chains  twisted  together, 
and  secured  by  anchors  at  either  end,  across  the  line  of  his  fleet.  No 
matter — on  come  the  dark  masses,  each  the  instrument  of  extensive 
destruction.  Cochrane  directs  the  leading  vessel,  L'Imperieuse— the 
daring  seamen  cheerfully  second  his  courageous  efforts.  Fifteen  hundred 
barrels  of  powder  and  four  hundred  shells  are  on  board  his  ship.  The 
Mediator,  equally  charged,  follows  in  his  wake.  The  night  is  pitch 
dark — the  wind  blows  in  tempests,  but  blows  towards  the  Isle  d*Aix. 
Villaumez  would  give  his  right  hand  if  it  would  blow  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  direction.  For  a  moment  the  awful  tenebrosity  aids  his 
cause :  it  is  difficult  to  steer  under  such  a  mantle,  and  so  some  of  the 
ftreships  explode  before  they  reach  their  objects. 

Another  change — a  lurid  glare  illumes  the  scene.  The  boom  is 
burnt — the  fireship's  prow  is  wrapped  in  flames.  Aghast,  the  French- 
men slip  their  cables  and  run  ashore,  followed  by  the  angry  fire-god. 
I/Ocean,  the  Admiral's  ship,  is  soon  enveloped  in  flames — the  Patnote 
and  the  Tonnerre  are  in  equal  peril,  but  a  roll  of  the  sea  throws  the 
Tonnerre  wide,  and  the  fireship  drifts  past 

Day  dawns — Cochrane  beholds  half  the  enemy's  fleet  ashore ;  he 
makes  signal  to  Gambier  to  come  and  destroy  the  whole.  Gambier,  brave, 
but  wanting  in  moral  courage,  hesitates— he  waits  a  rising  tide.  It 
comes,  but  it  is  favorable  to  the  Frenchman,  for  now,  his  vessels  till 
then  ashore,  float  again.  Cochrane  maddened  by  the  prospect  of  losing 
his  noble  prises,  advances  against  them  in  his  own  frigate,  followed  by 
Bligh  ana  the  bomb- vessels.  A  cannonade  commences — huzza ! — the 
Calcutta  strikes,  the  Ville  de  Varsovie  and  the  Acquilia  yield  to  the 
concentrated  fire  of  the  other  frigates ;  the  Tonnerre  blows  up ;  the 
Indienne  is  burnt ;  the  Tourville  is  abandoned.  The  curtain  falls  and 
anon  changes  to  a  civic  scene.  Cochrane  appears  decorated — most  justly 
decorated — with  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  Gambier  is  before  his  judges  ; 
Harvey,  for  reviling  Gambier,  is  also  on  his  trial :  he  is  dismissed,  but 
good  feeling  rises  paramount  above  the  stern  decrees  of  martial  law. 
He  is  restored,  and  the  diorama  closes  with  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
nation,  by  its  Parliament,  thanking  its  heroes. 

After  such  an  affair  as  that  of  L'Isle  d'Aix,  it  were  an  anti-climax  to 
speak  of  the  capture  of  the  Haupoult  near  Porto  Rico,  by  the  Pompee 
and  squadron,  or  of  the  capture  of  the  Niemen  near  Bordeaux. 

April  1810  was  a  very  unproductive  month  in  the  way  of  naval  vic- 
tories. And  the  only  event  which  afforded  scope  for  military  enter- 
prise, was  the  capture  of  Santa  Maura  by  General  Oswald. 

The  third  of  April  1811,  is  distinguished  in  our  military  annals  for 
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the  combat  of  Sabugal.  It  was  a  combat  highly  honorable  to  the 
Britis  arms.  Lord  Wellington  had  nearly  surrounded  the,  French 
army,  which  commanded  all  the  approaches  from  the  fords  of  the  Coa 
towards*  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  interfered 
with  the  British  general's  dispositions— the  French  retreated  and  escaped, 
but  not  until  the  immortal  Light  Division  had  inflicted  upon  it  the 
severest  punishment ;  killing  and  wounding  many,  and  taking  several 
prisoners.  Following  this  incident,  was  the  passage  across  the  river 
Guadiana  m  the  face  of  manifold  difficulties.  It  was  accomplished  on 
rafts.  The  measure  was  preliminary  to  the  attack  on  Badajoz — the 
bloodiest  siege  perhaps,  on  record,  but  which  was  not  destined  to  be 
accomplished  in  April,  1811.  That  great  military  achievement  be- 
longed to 

April  1812.  Beresford  had  attempted  it  with  an  inadequate  force, 
and  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  purpose  by  the  intelligence  of 
Soult*s  advance  with  a  large  Corps  £Arm6e  to  the  relief  of  the  place 
The  Duke  had  likewise  at  a  later  period  laid  siege  to  Badajoz,  but  with 
even  worse  fortune  than  his  captains.  Circumstances,  however,  were 
more  favourable  to  the  attempt  upon  the  fortress  one  year  later.  Wel- 
lington had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  possession  of  the  place  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  later  operations,  and  when  he  makes  up  his 
mind,  there  are  few  difficulties  which  are  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  We  need  not  follow  the  historian 
through  the  ever  interesting  detail  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  siege 
operations,  from  the  sortie  from  the  bastion  of  Trinidad,  hurled  back  by 
Picton's  division,  followed  by  the  desperate  attack  of  the  third  division 
under  Kempt,  to  the  grand  assault  of  the  whole  army.  There  are  few 
educated  Englishmen  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
particulars  of  the  most  terrific  siege  and  storm  of  a  fortified  town  on 
record. 

1813  was  not  very  fruitful  of  victory.  The  battle  of  Castella,  Sir 
J.  Murray  commanding  the  British,  scarcely  demands  even  a  passing 
notice. 

1814  was  the  crowning  year  of  the  Peninsula  war.  In#  April  of 
that  year  Lord  Dalhousie  defeated  the  French  at  Etuliers*  and  the 
Duke  passed  the  Garonne,  and  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Toulouse. 

Some  years  of  peace  now  elapsed,  if  we  except  the  episode  of  1815, 
in  the  April  of  which  year,  the  French  frigate  Melpomene  was  captured 
by  the  Rtvoli,  74,  near  the  island  Ischia.  In  the  year  1818,  however, 
we  were  at  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  western  parts  of  India, 
and  although  April  is  an  unfavourable  month  for  military  operations  in 
that  country,  the  chronicles  tell  that  in  that  month  the  forts  of  Wasu- 
tin,  Trimbuck  and  Dewghur,  Tulla,  and  Gorsella,  and  Manghur, 
surrendered,  a&d  the  town  of  Mundalh  was  carried  by  assault.  One 
year  afterwards  the  troops  took  the  fort  of  Asseerghur. 

Peace  was  again  in  the  ascendant  until  1824,  when  the  expedition 
was  dispatched  to  Burmah.  As  we  propose,  in  our  next,  to  dwell  upon 
the  salient  features  of  that  prolonged  campaign  (in  reference  to  the 
medals  now  granted),  it  will  suffice  here  to  observe  that  April  1825 
saw  us  victorious  at  Donabew  and  Prome,  Ramree,  and  Arracan* 

Some  small  aflairs  took  place  in  Coorg  and  Canara,  in  1854  and 
1847*  illustrating  the  folly  of  allowing  chieftains  to  remain  indepen- 
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dent  within  our  own  territory,  but  nothing  of  any  moment  occurred, 
until  April,  1839,  when  Sir  John  Keane  occupied  Candahar  in  Af- 
ghanistan without  firing  a  shot. 

The  last  event  for  which  April  is  responsible  belonged  to  1 842, 
and  forms  a  suitable  climax  to  our  tale.  In  that  month  the  intrepid 
Sir  Robert  Sale  defeated  the  Affghans  in  a  sortie  from  Jellallabad 
in  Affghanistan.  After  the  dreadful  massacre  at  Cabul,  it  was  joyous 
news  to  the  people  of  England,  to  hear  that  the  treacherous  Acbar 
Khan  had  been  gallantly  driven  from  before  the  walls  of  a  town  where 
two  regiments  had  long  been  cooped  up,  ill-provisioned,  and  scantily 
supplied  with  ammunition.  The  13th  Light  Infantry  immortalized 
themselves  by  their  conduct  in  garrison,  and  subsequently  in  the  field 
of  fight,  and  their  efforts  were  bravely  seconded  by  the  37th  Bengal 
Native  Infantry.  The  candidate  for  professional  advancement  may 
derive  a  profitable  lesson  from  the  tenure  of  Jellallabad.  The  entire 
preservation  of  Sale's  brigade  depended  upon  their  entrenching  them- 
selves until  a  relieving  force  could  arrive.  But  they  had  no  engineers 
with  them  !  A  Madras  infantry  officer,  Broadfoot,  had  however 
studied  field  fortification,  and  under  his  auspices,  aided  by  the  artfl- 
lery  officers,  the  parapet  gradually  rose.  It  was  nearly  ruined  by  an 
earthquake  ;  the  men  worked  energetically  and  continuously,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  works  were  repaired,  and  in  a  sufficient  state  of 
defence.  At  length  a  sortie  was  determined  upon.  Headed  by  the 
daring  and  enthusiastic  Dennie,  who  had  previously  distinguished  him- 
self in  Burmah,  the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and  in  the  face  of  superior 
numbers  relieved  the  fort,  and  drove  Acber  Khan  and  his  horde  into 
their  mountain  fastnesses.  The  sovereign  and  the  East  India  Company 
gratefully  acknowledged  this  gallant  service.  But  Dennie  had  fallen, 
as  a  soldier  would  wish  to  fall,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  country  to  transmit  to  his  heirs  the  record  of  its  thank- 
fulness. 


FOREIGN  SUMMARY. 
FRANCE. 

ti  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  reactionary  movement  is  evident  among 
Certain  Legitimist  circles  at  this  moment.  In  the  saloons  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Germain  an  inclination  is  evident  to  accept  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  President's  powers,  the  probability  of  a  "  fusion"  no  longer  existing. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  feeling  of  conviction  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  among 
the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  Orleanists  that  the  younger  branch  has 
little  chance  of  success  at  this  moment  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Count  of 
Chambord  and  of  Louis  Napoleon,  while  the  restoration  of  Heury  V.  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  former  is  almost  hopeless.  The  princes  of  the  bouse 
of  Orleans  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  "fusion,"  convinced,  as  they  seem 
to  be,  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  the  other  party.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  means  of  safety  from  the  dangers  of  Socialism  is  by  uniting  in  support 
of  the  person  who  is  now  in  the  possession  of  authority.  The  286  repre- 
sentatives favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  Klyse*e  still  persist  in  favour  of  the 
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return  of  M.  Baroche  to  power.  That  this  event  is  considered  probable  may 
be  seen  from  the  large  attendance  of  public  men  at  his  receptions. 

Letters  from  Venice  state  that  the  Count  of  Chambord  had  quitted  that 
city  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Modena.  After  passing  a 
few  days  there,  he  proceeded  to  Parma,  to  pass  a  few  days  with  the  duchess, 
his  sister.    He  returns  to  Venice  on  the  2Ut  instant. 

On  the  14th  ult.  the  President  of  the  Republic  reviewed  three  regiments 
of  the  line,  two  battalions  of  the  Gendarmerie  Mobile,  and  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  in  the  Champs  ElysSes.  The  President  left  the  ElysSe  bv  the  Avenue 
Marigny  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  accompanied  by  the  Minister -at*  War, 
General  Haraguay  d'Hilliers,  and  other  general  officers,  with  their  stafT,  and 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  Lancers.  He  wore  his  usual  uniform  of  a  General 
of  National  Guards.  General  Narvaez  rode  at  his  left,  wearing  the  full  uni- 
form of  a  Spanish  Field-Marshal,  with  the  grand  cordon  and  star  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Spanish  Orders  of  Charles 
III.  and  St.  Ferdinand.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  line  from  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde  to  the  Pont  des  Invalides,  and  a  large  space  in  front  was  kept 
clear  by  a  chain  of  sentinels  and  picquets.  Ihe  President  commenced  at  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  rode  in  front  of  the  men  at  a  slow  pace.  He  then 
returned  at  a  gallop.  He  afterwards  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  line,  and 
after  distributing  some  decorations,  returned  to  the  corner  of  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde,  opposite  the  National  Assembly,  when  the  troops  defiled  before 
him — the  Gendarmerie  Mobile  marching  past  first.  The  review  was  over 
at  four  o'clock.  The  day  being  fine,  an  immense  crowd  collected  on  the 
spot,  and  as  Louis  Napoleon  rode  down  the  Champs  Elysees  from  the 
Avenue  Marigny,  he  was  welcomed  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  Napoleon  !" 
"  Vive  le  Pre*ident\"  but  there  were  no  cries  of  any  kind  from  the  men 
under  arms. 


At  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  on  the  7th  ult.,  the 
government,  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  change  in  the 
former  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  in  the  electoral  law,  presented  to  the 
four  Chambers  various  projects  of  reform  which  were  called  for  by  the  pro- 
gress of  public  feeling,  and  which  were  favourably  received.  Two  of  the 
ministers,  in  particular,  defended  these  projects  of  law,  which  were  accepted 
by  the  order  of  burghers,  but  rejected  by  those  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
peasantry. 

The  majority  of  the  Chambers  have  just  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  conn*  • 
dence  in  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  have  decided  on  an  address  to  the 
King,  demanding  their  dismissal.  It  is  not,  however,  thought  at  Stockholm 
that  the  King  will  dismiss  his  present  ministry,  which  is  upheld  by  public 
opinion. 

The  King,  who  was  anxious  to  return  to  Sweden,  was  still  detained  at 
Christiania,  his  presence  being  thought  necessary  on  account  of  the  disturb* 
ances  which  had  broken  out  there,  but  which  had  been  put  down. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  has  addressed  an  energetic  note  to 
the  Porte,  demanding  a  definite  trauquillization  of  Bosnia  and  of  the  Herze- 
govina, and  protesting  against  the  establishment  of  a  free  port  at  Scutari, 
which  the  Austrian  Cabinet  considers  as  a  demonstration  against  the  port  of 
Trieste. 


A  plenar  sitting  of  the  Dresden  Conferences  has  been  held,  a  week  after 
the  date  fixed  for  it.   A  "  note  "  is  expected  from  "Vienna  in  answer  to  the 
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latest  representations  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet ;  the  two  Powers  are  not  jet 
quite  agreed  on  certain  points,  but  those  on  which  they  differ  are  of  far  less 
importance  than  those  on  which  their  views  are  alike.  Both  arc  determined 
to  oppose  the  spirit  of  revolution  to  the  uttermost ;  both  agree  that  the  Coo* 
federative  Government  ought  to  be  a  strong  one,  and  the  entrance  of  Austria 
into  the  Bund  with  its  non-German  States,  is  evidently  conceded  by  Prussia, 
since  it  denies  that  foreign  powers  have  any  right,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  to  interfere  in  what  is  an  internal  question.  The  representations  of 
England  and  France  on  this  subject  assert  the  right  of  tbs  parties  to  that 
treaty  to  be  at  least  consulted  before  such  a  change  iu  the  organisation  of 
the  Bund  is  made.  Within  the  old  territory,  as  fixed  in  IS  15,  an  article  of 
the  Federative  Constitution  itself  asserts  the  right  of  the  States  to  form  unions 
among  themselves,  and  voluntary  cessions  of  a  State  to  another  sovereign,  or 
succession  to  it  by  inheritance,  are  provided  for.  The  high  Conservative 
party  has  not  made  any  objection  to  the  remonstrance — for  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  protest — of  England  on  this  subject,  but  is  excessively  irritated  at 
that  of  France.  This  is  the  irremediable  result  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
allowing  a  conquered  enemy  to  be  a  party  on  a  looting  of  equality  with  the 
victors.  Even  now  the  traces  of  the  feeling  of  1813  remain.  The  rising 
against  the  French  Imperial  power  was  a  national  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  people ;  the  Government  treated  it,  when  it  succeeded,  as  one  in  favour 
of  a  dynasty ;  under  the  Bourbons  France  became  an  ally ;  under  no  possible 
ruler  or  form  of  government  would  the  Germ  in  people,  as  a  mass,  regard  the 
French  as  friends.  A  Republican  party  might  do  so,  but  the  fraternisation 
would  not  last  long.  The  armies  of  the  old  Republic  crossed  the  frontiers  in 
the  name  of  liberty,  but  marked  their  stay  by  too  decided  a  love  of  contribu- 
tions and  levies.  The  people  do  not  forget  the  fact ;  and  after  the  first  fra- 
ternal embrace,  probably  there  would  be  no  fiercer  enemies  than  the  French 
and  German  Republicans. 


On  the  8th  ult.  the  Fifth  Committee  proceeded  to  elect  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  regulating  the  public  debt,  in  the  place  of  M.  Garcia  Lunsu 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  opposition,  M.  Sanchez  Ocano,  director  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Ministerial  candidate,  was  returned  by  22  votes  to  IS  given 
to  M.  Mora. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  to  which  the  resignation  of  M.  Garcia  Luna 
gave  rise,  M.  Bravo  Murillo,  President  of  the  Council,  categorically  declared 
that  the  Cabinet  most  earnestly  desired  that  the  arrangement  of  the  debt 
should  undergo  no  further  delay. 


According  to  the  Cologne  Gazette,  the  Greek  inheritance  question  is 
settled.  After  the  demise  of  the  reigning  king,  Otho,  his  third  brother, 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria,  is  to  succeed  him. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  SERVICE  MAGAZINE. 


SOME  OF  THB  COD  STB  1*8  HARD  BARGAIN8. 


Mb.  Editor, — The  following  particulars  relating  to  half-pay,  derived  from 
the  Annual  Army  List  for  1851,  may  probably  be  deemed  amusing,  if  not 
otherwise  interesting. 

There  are  39  enrigns  or  second  lieutenants  on  half-pay,  whose  commissions 
are  dated  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century — that  is, 
upwards  of  fifty  years  ago — nay,  more, /oar  of  them  are  dated  as  &r  back  as 
1780,  being  upwards  of  seventy  years  ago !  and  twelve  between  that  and  1790, 
or  sixty- year.?  ago;  of  which  fast,  four  appear  never  to  have  done  a  day's 
duty /  Another  appears  only  to  have  served  one  year,  one  two  years,  one 
eight  years,  four,  each  ten  years,  and  one  eighteen  years.  Six  of  the  whole 
have  been  on  half-pay  sixty-seven  years,  one  sixty-jive,  one  sixty-two,  three 
sixty,  one  fifty-six,  one  fifty-three,  and  none  less  than  forty-seven  years. 
The  rest  of  the  39  perhaps  never  served  at  all,  as  the  period  of  their  retiring 
is  not  specified  against  their  names. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  probably  these  appointments  took  place  at 
a  period  when,  owing  to  political  influence  commissions  were  bestowed  on 
infants  in  the  cradle,  and  babies  in  the  nursery  !  and  when  half-pay  commis- 
sions were  purchased  in  the  market  as  a  speculation !  and  a  profitable  invest  • 
ment  it  has  turned  out,  should  such  have  Deen  the  case  with  any  of  the  four, 
who,  without  serving  one  day,  have  been  receiving  half-pay  the  last  seventy 
years  1 ! 

There  are  also  40  lieutenants  on  half-pay,  whose  commissions  as  such  are 
dated  in  the  last  century.  The  ensigns  commissions  of  three  of  those  officers 
were  dated  upwards  of  seventy 'three  years  ago.  Six  of  them  seventy-two 
years,  and  another  sixty-seven  years  ago.  Four  of  the  forty  have  been  sixty- 
eight  years  on  half-pay,  one  sixty,  seven  fifty,  and  ten  upwards  of forty  years. 
The  retiring  of  the  rest  is  not  specified. 

There  are  likewise  the  names  of  21  captains  on  half-pay,  whose  commis- 
sions also  were  dated  in  the  last  century,  nnd  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  information  afforded,  three  of  them  have  been  on  half-pay  for  at  least 
fifty  years,  wine  for  forty-five,  and  two  forty  years.  One  doep  not  appear 
ever  to  have  served  as  a  captain.  The  retirement  of  the  remainder  of  the 
21  is  not  specified. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  attention  of  our  financial  reformers  has 
not  been  directed  to  these  remarkable,  and  almost  incredible  facts ;  and  it 
certainly  would  behove  the  Secretary  at  War  to  instruct  some  of  his  subor- 
dinates in  office  to  scrutinize  rigidly,  and  ascertain  correctly  the  real  state 
of  these  lists,  that  if  necessary  due  explanation  might  be  afforded  to  circum- 
stances which  really  appear  to  be  of  an  improbable  and  startling  nature. 


Mb.  Editor, — In  your  Magazine  for  September,  1850,  there  is  an  article 
entitled  the  "  Battle  of  Chillianwallah." 

The  writer  of  this  states,  "  We  were  present,  but  not  gifted  with  ubiqui- 
tous or  omniscient  powers,  therefore  much  of  this  account  rests  on  the  state- 
ment of  other  parties  who  bore  a  part  in  the  affair."  Such  being  the  case,  he 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  be  set  to  rights  regarding  certain  parts  of  his  narra- 
tive, the  incorrectness  of  which  is  especially  calculated  to  iniure  the  com- 
mander of  the  3rd  Infantry  division,  to  whose  personal  staff  I  had  the  honour 
to  belong. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  stated,  in  page  8  of  the  article  in  question,  - 
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"His  brigade  (meaning  Pennycuiek's)  as  well  as  Hoggan's,  advanced 
without  any  artillery  to  cover  it." 
This  was  not  the  case. 

The  3rd  division  advanced  to  the  attack  covered  by  six  companies  of 
skirmishers,  and  with  its  aitillery  placed  as  follows : — 

No.  5  Light  Field  Battery  in  the  centre  of  the  division  between  the  two 
brigades ;  No.  10  Light  Field  Battery  (which  had  been  reduced  to  three 
guns  by  superior  authority  iu  the  morning),  on  the  left  of  the  division. 

As  soon  as  the  division  got  into  movement.  I  conveyed  the  order  to  the 
former  (No.  5),  which  was  commanded  by  Major  Mowatt,  Artillery,  "  to  ad- 
vance to  the  front  beyond  the  skirmishers  and  open  fire  on  the  enemy  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered/*  or  words  to  that  effect ;  and  I  saw  the  battery 
trot  out  to  the  front  for  that  purpose.  A  similar  order  was  sent  to  No.  10 
Light  Field  Battery,  which,  however,  was  soon  after  taken  away  from  the 
division  unknown  to  its  commander. 

Again  it  is  stated  at  page  9, — 

"  To  counteract  all  this  there  was  no  artillery  and  no  fire  of  musketry,  for 
the  men  were  unloaded." 

"  So  extraordinary  indeed  was  the  infatuation  of  the  gallant  Pennycuick 
and  Brookes,  that  they  sent  out  skirmishers  without  ordering  them  to  load.** 

I  saw  Pennycuiek's  brigade  load  in  the  forenoon  previous  to  the  advance 
on  the  Sikh  outpost  on  the  mound.  Besides  those  I  have  mentioned  there 
are  some  other  statements  of  less  importance,  concerning  which  the  historian 
of  the  Battle  of  Chillianwallah  has  been  misinformed,  but,  as  I  am  unable  to 
correct  them  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I  pass  them  over. 


I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
£.  Hatthorn, 
Captain  98th  Regiment,  and  Brevet  Mnjor,  late  A.D.C.  to 
Brigadier  General  C.  Campbell,  C.B.,  Commanding 
3rd  Division  Army  of  the  Punjab. 


Mr.  Editor, — There  appeared  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  of  Sept., 
1850,  an  article  professing  to  be  a  full  and  true  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Chillianwallah.  The  writer  decries  the  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  most  grievously, 
he  makes  it  appear  that  throughout  that  hard  fought  action  that  branch  of 
the  service  behaved  most  disgracefully ;  his  reason  for  so  doing  I  am  unable 
to  guess.  It  is  strange,  but  at  the  same  time  he  makes  every  allowance  for 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons  and  9th  Lancers,  whilst  in  (be  same  breath  he  gives 
no  quarter  to  the  Light  Cavalrv.  He  lays  the  whdle  blame  of  this  4<  un- 
precedented mishap**  to  Lieut.- Gol.  Pope,  of  whom  he  says,  "This  officer 
of  Native  Cavalry  actually  moved  the  four  Regiments  (9th  and  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  1st  and  6th  Light  Cavalry)  in  line  without  any  support.  These 
our  Regiments  were,  however,  minus  four  squadrons,  which  were  detached 
to  the  right  to  thwart  all  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  turn  our  flank  ;"  and  also 
I  may  add,  besides  these  four  squadrons  to  act  as  support,  if  needful,  there 
were  three  troops  of  Horse  Artillery — Col.  Lane's,  on  the  right  of  the  Brigade, 
as  also  Major  Christie's  and  Captain  Huish'  \ ;  if  this  support  had  not  been 
disabled  by  the  Brigade  itself,  in  its  confusion,  coming  between  Christie 
and  the  enemy,  and  upsetting  his  guns,  the  Sikhs  could  never  have  followed 
up  the  Brigade  ;  as  it  was,  Col.  Lane's  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  being  clear 
of  the  flight,  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  "  Goorchurras,** 
thus  preventing  their  getting  round  into  our  rear.  Of  this  untoward  mistake 
**  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended." 

On  the  left  flank  of  the  British  Army  were  Brigadier  White's  three  Regi- 
ments of  Cavalry.  Here  he  says  of  the  5th  Light  Cavalry,  "Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell  ordered  the  5th  Light  Cavalry  (three  squadrons)  and  the  gray 
squadron  of  the  3rd  Dragoons  to  charge  and  disperse  them,'*  u  e.  a  large 
body  of  Sikh  Cavalry  and  Infantry  attempting  to  turn  our  flank.   In  the 
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first  place  he  errs  in  saying  that  the  5th  had  three  squadrons,  they  had  only 
two,  one  being  detached — Capt.  Unett's  squadron.  On  placing  itself  on  the 
right  of  the  5th,  the  order  for  the  charge  was  given.  The  two  squadrons  of 
the  5th  came  upon  the  solid  body  of  the  enemy,  composed  of  Cavalry 
and  Infantry — they  were  received  by  the  enemy  opening  a  sharp  fire  of 
matchlocks  upon  them ;  the  5th  were  beaten  back,  having  two  or  three  officers 
severely  wounded.  The  3rd  Dragoons  swept  past  the  left  flank  of  this 
body  of  men,  they  also  being  greatly  broken  by  the  heavy  jungle.  The  Sikh 
horsemen,  seeing  their  advantage,  followed  them  up,  cutting  at  them  from 
behind ;  this  squadron  gallantly  cut  its  way  back,  but  did  not  regain  their 
Regiment  for  a  long  time,  after  having  46  men  killed  and  wounded,  Captain 
Unett  being  wounded  in  the  back.  But  that  the  5  th  Light  Cavalry  "  fled 
in  the  greatest  precipitation"  is  false;  they  reformed  into  line  on  the  8th, 
this  Regiment  had  also  one  squadron  detached  under  Captain  (now  Major) 
Moore.  Colonel  Blind  mentioned  the  gallant  and  steady  behaviour  of  this 
squadron  in  support  of  his  guns. 

In  another  part  of  that  article  he  most  indignantly  asks  the  question, 
44  What !  are  not  British  Cavalry  capable  of  contending  with  Irregular  Horse, 
without  having  recourse  to  guns  ?"  That  they  can  do  so  in  fair  and  open 
contest,  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute ;  but  that  Cavalry  charging  four  or  five 
times  their  number  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  through  a  heavy  jungle  like 
Chillianwallah  and  being  unsuccessful,  is  surely  not  surprising. 

It  says  also,  "  That  the  Native  Cavalry  place  no  reliance  on  their  swords ; 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  them,  they  trust  to  their  pistols  ;  several 
commandants  have  taken  away  their  small  firearms  in  order  to  teach  them 
more  confidence  in  the  sword."  That  the  Light  Cavalry  place  no  reliance 
on  their  swords  is  a  mistake ;  every  Cavalry  soldier  was  allowed  to  take  any 
arms  he  chose  into  action  at  Goojerat ;  it  proves  they  had  reliance  on  their 
swords,  by  not  one,  scarcely,  among  so  many,  changing  his  weapons  for  the  Hin- 
dostani  tulwar.  He  says  again,  "  That  the  horse  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
soldier,  instead  of  the  soldier  being  the  principal  part  of  his  horse,  for  he 
never  fails  to  make  use  of  his  speed  when  there  is  any  danger.11 

But  that  article  continues  thus,  "  To  make  Dragoons  out  of  natives  of 
Hindostan  is  absurd.11  The  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  have  constantly  and 
gallantly  distinguished  themselves ;  we  need  not  cite  particular  instances, 
but  what  could  have  been  more  gallant  than  the  behaviour  of  the  3rd  Light 
Cavalry  at  Aliwal,  9th  at  Meeanee,  and  8th  throughout  Bhurtpore.  '1  he 
writer  of  the  article  on  Chillianwallah  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Regular 
Cavalry  should  be  convoted  into  Irregular. 

At  Ramnuggur,  the  oth  Light  Cavalry  behaved  most  gallantly,  charring 
alongside  of  the  14th  Dragoons.  But,  says  he,  "  They  opened  fire  with  their 
pistols  1 11  That  they  were  in  the  thick  of  the  contest  is  a  well-known  fact ; 
and  also  that  they  took  a  colour,  the  standard-bearer  being  cut  down  by  a 
trooper  of  that  Regiment,  who  seized  the  colour  from  the  bearer's  hands. 
This  colour  was  presented  to  Lord  Gough,  in  return  for  which  he  presented 
a  donation  of  rupees  to  the  privates.  They  nobly  determined  to  present  it 
to  their  brethren  in  arms,  the  14th  Light  Dragoons. 

Ferozepore,  23rd  Jan.,  1851.  i  .  C.  I.  S.  G. 


Mr.  Editor, — I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  my  warm 
approbation  of  the  moderate  tone  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  24th  Bengal 
Native  Infantry,  in  their  united  remonstrance  against  the  following  remark 
made  by  roe  in  my  account  of  the  Battle  of  Chillianwallah,  published  in  the 
last  September  number  of  your  Magazine — "  They  (the  45th  Foot)  soon 
outran  their  native  comrades,  who  at  the  best  but  shuffle  along  in  the  English 
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leather  shoes  with  which  thej  are  supplied."  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret 
to  me  that  I  hare  been  at  all  instrumental  in  spreading  sach  a  glaring 
misrepresentation  ;  my  plea  in  palliation  is  that tc  mendax  fama**  has  misled 
me.  The  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  my  Narrative  of  the  Second  Sikh 
War  has  furnished  me  with  an  opportunity  of  making  full  reparation  to  the 
gallant  45th. 

If  it  should  not  be  an  msufFerable  trespass  on  your  valuable  space,  per- 
haps you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  ray  work.  My  estimate  of 
its  merit  was  so  low  that  I  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  privacy  and 
safety  insured  me  by  an  anonym  until  I  was  forced  from  my  hiding  place  at  the 
very  last  moment  by  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  which  fixed  the  paternity 
of  the  book  on  me.  So  many  errors  of  print  crept  into  the  first  edition, 
owing  to  the  hurry  with  which  the  book  was  sent  to  press,  that  I  am  ashamed 
of  it.  If  any  one  can  detect  any  misstatements  in  the  second  edition,  his 
bringing  them  to  my  notice  will  entitle  him  to  my  most  heartfelt  thanks.  If 
any  one  shall  convict  me  of  error,  I  will  rectify  it ;  but  as  far  as  mere 
differences  of  oniuion  go,  let  no  one  take  the  trouble  to  dictate  to  me.  It 
has  been  my  object  to  please  everybody  as  fer  as  strict  regard  to  truth  would 
permit ;  but  if  certain  gallant  officers  think  to  frighten  me  into  giving  them 
credit  for  a  successful  charge  eolekf  achieved  by  others,  they  are  most 
egregiously  mistaken. 

With  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  you  will  treat  this  communication 
with  your  characteristic  courtesy,  I  beg  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Epwaed  Josara  Thagkwsll, 
Late  Aide-de-Cainp  to  Qeim^JTh«okweU. 

Union  Club,  Cockspur-street, 
March  18th,  1*51. 

Mb.  Edito*,— Referring  to  the  remarks  in  your  December  number,  I  am 
very  sure  that  the  Serjeants  and  soldiers  of  the  British  Army  who  are  mar- 
ried, will  all  be  most  thankful  to  the  author  of  the  "  Army  New  Generation," 
for  the  interest  he  takes  to  improve  their  personal  comforts,  by  recommend- 
ing that  a  certain  number  of  decent  quarters  should  be  provided  for  the 
married  men  and  Serjeants  at  each  barrack  station.  This,  however,  will 
entail  an  expense,  and  may  be  objected  to ;  but  we  might  obtain  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulation — that  no  extra  accommodation  shall  be  given  to  any 
regiment  beyond  the  actual  number  of  the  men  present.  That  all  spare 
rooms  must  be  shut  up,  would,  in  many  instances,  from  damp,  do  more  harm 
than  the  occupation ;  and  as  it  is  proverbial  that  the  barrack  charges  for 
damages  are  very  costly,  there  is  therefore  less  reason  for  closing  ths  rooms. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  a  great  boon ;  and  I  would  therefore  pray  your  cor- 
resrxmdent  H.  S.  to  use  the  influence  of  his  pen,  to  obtain  from  the  autho- 
rities a  reversal  of  that  order,  which  will  in  some  measure  relieve  his  sensitive 
mind  of  one  of  the  great  evils  of  matrimonial  alliances  in  the  army ;  it  being 
his  expressed  wieh  to  place  the  women  and  children  in  a  more  favourable 
position.  I  must  protest  against  the  idea  that  soldiers*  wives  must  be  pros- 
titutes, it  is  a  most  uncharitable  one,  and  in  truth  not  warranted,  though  they 
live,  as  it  is  said  under  great  disadvantages,  and  often  under  great  tempta- 
tions to  do  evil.  I  beg  also  to  add  that  instead  of  there  being  any  prejudice 
against  the  parsons  or  rather  chaplains  of  the  Army,  speaking  generally, 
they  are  held  in  the  highest  respect,  more  particularly  abroad  where  their 
services  are  usually  most  required,  there  being  no  other  clcigy  man ;  and  his 
being  attached  to  any  particular  brigade  or  station,  he  is  received  both  by 
officers  and  men  with  as  much  respect  as  the  pastor  of  any  parish  can  be. 
The  opinions  of  an  old  soldier  ventured  in  favour  of  his  class,  and  speaking 
according  to  his  conscience,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  fkvourably  considered 
by  all  whV  value  the  welfare  of  the  British  soldier.  T.  G.  H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS  AND  STATIONS. 

Devonport,  24th  March,  1851. 
Mi.  Ebitob, — Kingfisher,  12,  Com.  H.  Harvey,  arrived  from  the  Coast 
of  Africa  on  26th  February,  which  she  left  on  the  24th  Januarv.  The  King- 
fisher was  paid  off  on  the  7th  inst.  Avon,  steam- tender]  sailed  on  the  9th 
for  Portsmouth,  with  marines  and  seamen  paid  off  from  tne  Kingfisher,  and 
returned  on  the  11th.  Sprightly  arrived  from  Portsmouth,  with  men  paid 
off  from  the  Powerful,  and  sailed  on  her  return  the  following  day,  with  su- 
pernumeraries for  ships  fitting  in  the  eastern  ports.  Banshee,  steamer,  Lieut. - 
Com.  Hasken,  arrived  on  10th  from  Woolwich,  on  her  way  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  came  into  harbour  to  coal.  Devon,  tender,  sailed  on  11th  for 
Falmouth,  to  raise  and  bring  up  a  further  portion  of  the  moorings  lately  used 
bv  the  packets.  Bosphorus,  screw  steam- ship,  arrived  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  Wednesday,  at  nine  p.  m.,  bringing  a  mail,  and  important 
despatches  from  General  Sir  U.  Smith,  which  were  immediately  forwarded 
to  London  by  express  train.  She  left  the  Cape  on  the  2nd  ult,  and  brought 
a  few  passengers,  and  made  the  run  home  in  88  days,  including  a  detention 
of  three  days  at  Sierra  Leone  from  a  want  of  fuel.  The  Peterel,  6,  Lieut. 
Com.  Thomas  Creser,  arrived  on  12th  from  Falmouth,  and  has  been  brought 
into  harbour  to  be  dismantled  and  paid  off.  Bonetta,  brigantine,  arrived  oa 
15th  from  Chatham,  on  her  way  to  South  America.  Banshee,  at.,  Lieut. - 
Com.  Uosken,  sailed  for  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  Manteuvrer,  tender,  arrived 
with  stores  from  Woolwich  and  Deptford.  Alecto,  st,  Com.  Lavte,  arrived 
from  Woolwich  on  16th,  and  came  into  harbour  to  coal.  17th — Lively. 
tender,  with  victualling  and  other  stores  from  Deptford*  lSth*~Sanspared, 
84,  was  launched  from  this  dockyard  about  five  minutes  before  fbur  in  the 
afternoon.  The  following  are  her  dimensions :  Length,  200  ft.  6  in. ; 
breadth  extreme,  42  ft.  2  in. ;  depth  in  hold,  22  ft.  8  in ;  burthen,  2,834 
tons.  In  harbour — Impregnable,  St.  George,  Nautilus,  Avon,  Confianee, 
Alecto.   In  Barnpool — Beuerophon.    In  the  Sound— -Bonetta. 


Portsmouth,  March  24th,  1801. 
Mb.  Editoe,—  Powerful,  84,  Captain  Hon.  R.  S.  Dundas,  arrived  from 
the  Mediterranean  on  28th  February.  Prince  Regent,  92,  was  paid  off,  and 
recommis8ioned  on  the  following  day  by  Captain  Harris.  Cumberland)  70, 
arrived  from  Sheerness  on  her  way  to  Jamaica.  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  Court  have  crossed  to  Osborne  House  since  last  week.  Cumberland 
has  reboisted  Vice- A  dm.  Sir  G.  Seymour's  flag  The  Committee  on  Shell 
Practice,  consisting  of  Rear-Adm.  Berkeley,  Capt.  Sir  T.  Hastings,  Col. 
Hardinge,  Lieut.  Col.  Dundas,  Capt.  Chads,  Lieut.-Col.  Stevens,  and  Capt. 
Pickering,  R.N.  concluded  their  trials  and  experiments  on  Saturday.  Power- 
ful was  paid  off  in  admirable  style  on  Saturday  alongside  the  dockyard. 
Several  of  her  men  have  volunteered  to  join  the" Prince  Regent.  Penelope 
was  commissioned  on  Saturday.  Cumberland,  with  the  flag  of  Vice-Adm. 
Sir  G.  Seymour,  dropped  down  to  St.  Helen's  on  16th.  Prince  Regent  has 
been  stripped  of  masts  and  bowsprit,  and  new  ones  are  to  be  put  in.  Birken- 
head is  inj  future  to  be  a  regular  troop-transport ;  she  has  returned  to  the 
dockyard  all  the  riggers,  and  entered  a  crew  of  180  officers  and  men  ;  she 
will  be  ready  for  service  early  next  week.  Cumberland,  70,  left  St.  Helen's 
for  Jamaica  on  24th.  Ships  in  Port — Victory,  Britannia,  Vengeance,  Prince 
Resent,  Penelope,  Blenheim,  Excellent,  Birkenhead,  the  Royal  yachts,  Fairy 
and  Elfin,  in  harbour. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


MILITARY  MBM0IB  OF  LlEUTENANT-CoLONEL  J  AMES  SeINNEE,  C.B.,  FOB 
MANY  YEARS  A  DISTINGUISHED  OFFICES  COMMANDING  A  COBPS  OF  IbBEGU- 

lar  Cayalbt  in  thb  SERVICE  of  thb  H.E.LC.  Interspersed  with  No- 
tices of  several  of  the  principal  personages  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  service  of  the  native  powers  of  India.  By  J.  Baillib  Fbasbb,  Esq., 
author  of  "  Travels  in  Khorassan,  Mesopotamia,  and  Kourdistan,"  &c  in 
'  two  volumes.    Published  by  Smith  ana  Elder. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  universally  known  throughout  India  as  one 
who  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  most  stirring  events  of  our  straggles  in  that 
country,  was  born  in  1778 ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  subaltern  officer,  by  the 
daughter  of  a  Rajepoot  zemindar.  The  prejudices  against  a  half-caste,  not 
yet  extinct,  closed  the  door  against  young  Skinner's  prospects  in  the  regular 
army.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  ran  away.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  his  sister's  husband,  a  lawyer,  and  by  him  set  to  copy  papers 
— an  employment  as  little  to  his  taste  as  the  labours  of  the  press.  In  1796, 
a  military  friend  of  his  father  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  French  adventurer 
General  de  Boigne,  then  in  command  of  a  Mahratta  army,  and  from  that  time 
till  1803  young  Skinner  served  with  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  engaged  in 
continual  warfare  with  each  other,  with  various  native  powers,  with  the 
AfFghans,  and  with  the  troops  purporting  to  fight  for  the  great  Mogul— con- 
tentions that  prepared  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  Lord  Weileslev's  war' against  the  Mahrattas,  two 
British  subjects  in  their  service  solicited  a  discharge,  as  declining  to  serve 
against  their  countrymen — a  demand  which  occasioned  the  angry  dismissal 
of  all  their  British  officers,  whether  English  or  country-born.  Skiuner  was 
among  the  number  of  those  ordered  to  quit  the  Mahratta  territory,  though, 
in.  point  of  fact,  he  was  Indian  in  all  his  ideas  and  sympathies.  Accident 
introduced  him  to  Lord  Lake,  by  whom  he  was  patronised  and  employed, 
and  under  whom  he  raised  his  celebrated  body  of  horse  for  the  Company's 
service,  though  in  reality  it  consisted  of  men  that  he  had  trained  in  the 
Mahratta  wars. 

Having  distinguished  himself  as  usual  in  the  wars  under  Lord  Minto,  bis 
friends  tried  to  obtain  for  him  the  decoration  of  the  Bath  in  1815  ;  but  such 
a  thing  was  impossible,  Skinner  not  holding  a  commission  in  the  King's 
army ;  but,  many  years  afterwards,  he  obtained  the  companionship  of  that 
order.  Skinner's  circumstances  also  improved  as  his  fame  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  his  last  years  were  passed  in  comfort  and  content.  He  died  in 
1841,  and  was  finally  buried  in  a  church  at  Delhi,  which  he  bad  himself 
built. 

Accustomed  as  Skinner  had  been  to  deeds  of  valour,  the  intrepidity  and 
courage  of  the  British  astonished  him  when  he  first  witnessed  it 

"  On  our  second  visit  to  Lord  Lake,  I  was  offered  the  command  of  two 
thousand  horse ;  but  I  refused  it,  declaring  that  I  never  would  fight  against 
Sindea.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1803,  Lord  Lake  assaulted  the  fort  with 
five  hundred  Europeans  of  the  Seventy-sixth,  and  two  and  a  half  battalions 
of  Sepoys.  They  started  from  camp  about  two  hours  before  daybreak,  and 
reached  the  place  a  little  before  dawn.  A  picquet  of  fifty  men,  with  a  six- 
pounder,  had  been  stationed  by  Bajee  Rao  about  fifty  yards  from  the  fort, 
at  whom  this  handful  of  heroes  ran  like  lious.  The  picquets  immediately 
ran  away  to  the  wicket,  and  got  in.  The  assaulting  party  attempted  to  get 
in  along  with  them,  but  were  shut  out.  Instead,  however,  of  retreating, 
these  brave  fellows  stood  upon  the  goon  jus  for  a  full  hour,  under  one  of  the 
heaviest  fires  of  musketry  and  great  guns  I  have  seen,  and  only  at  sunrise, 
gid  they  fall  back  about  a  hundred  yards,  on  which  the  brave  Lord  Lake 
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who  was  standing  near  Perron's  house  at  one  of  his  batteries,  called  out, 
•  They  run  P  They  were  rallied,  however,  by  some  of  their  gallant  officers, 
and  in  going  back  they  carried  with  them  the  Mahratta  gun.  I  was  close 
by  Lord  Lake,  and  saw  and  heard  everything  that  passed.  The  God  of 
heaven  certainly  looked  down  upon  these  noble  fellows,  for  with  two  shots 
they  blew  open  half  the  gate,  and,  giving  three  shouts,  they  rushed  in.  The 
Rajepoots  stood  their  ground  like  brave  soldiers ;  and  from  the  first  to  the 
second  gate  the  fight  was  desperately  maintained  on  both  sides,  and  the  car- 
nage very  great. 

"  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  shout,  the  countenance  of  Lord  Lake  changed 
from  anxiety  to  joy,  and  he  called  out  with  the  greatest  delight,  4  The  fort  is 
ours  V  and,  turning  to  me,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  European  fighting  ? 
I  replied  that  no  forts  in  Hindostan  could  stand  against  him.  Then,  spur- 
ring his  horse,  he  galloped  to  the  gate.  But  when  he  saw  his  heroes  lying 
thick  there,  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  '  It  is  the  fate  of  good  soldiers,1  he 
said ;  and,  turning  round,  he  galloped  back  to  the  camp,  and  gave  up  the 
fort  to  plunder.  I  must  here  declare,  that  the  courage  displayed  by  the 
Seventy -sixth  surpasses  all  I  had  ever  seen,  and  every  idea  I  had  formed  of 
soldiering/* 

These  volumes,  independent  of  their  interest,  as  a  faithful  memoir  of  one 
of  the  most  intrepid  soldiers,  form  a  useful  addition  to  the  military  history  of 
India. 


The  Bailors'  Horn  Book  tor  the  Law  of  Storms  ;  being  a  Practical 
Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms,  and  its  uses  to 
Mariners  of  all  Classes,  in  all  parts  of  the  World  ;  shewn  bt 
Transparent  Storm  Cards,  and  Useful  Lessons.  By  Hbnrt 
Piddinqton,  President  of  Marine  Courts,  -Calcutta. 

In  late  years,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  electric  and  magnetic 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  though  much  familiarity  has  been  ac- 
quired with  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  our  atmosphere,  and  familiar  as  these 
researches  have  made  us  with  its  quiescent  state,  little  progress  has  been 
made  towards  a  knowledge  of  it,  when  disturbed  and  excited.  It  is  marvellous, 
considering  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  march  of  science, 
how  late  it  appears  to  have  directed  its  contemplation  to  phenomena  which  in 
every  age  of  the  world  have  made  man  the  slave  of  terrors  which  he  could  nei- 
ther foresee  nor  calculate — have  rendered  him  the  sport  of  elements  which  he 
could  not  control,  and  the  victim  of  desolation  which  he  could  neither  con- 
front  nor  escape.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  contemplations  of  the  philo- 
sopher have  been  directed  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  laws  by  which  gales  and 
hurricanes  are  brought  into  existence  and  afterwards  directed.  And  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  individuals  the  investigation  of  gales  and  hurricanes 
has  been  maintained  with  singular  success. 

Before  the  subject  of  the  philosophy  of  storms  was  so  well  understood,  it 
was  generally  thought  that  the  only  difference  between  a  gale  and  a  breexe 
was  the  degree  of  velocity  of  the  air  which  is  put  in  motion,  so  that  a  storm 
was  supposed  to  be  fully  explained  when  it  was  described  as  wind  moving  in 
a  rectilineal  direction  at  the  rate  of  100  or  120  miles  an  hour.  To  the  late 
Colonel  Capper  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  attempt  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  this  error.  He  published  in 
1801,  a  work  on  the  winds  and  monsoons ;  shewing  that  hurricanes  were  in 
fact  whirlwinds  whose  diameter  could  not  be  less  than  120  miles,  and  that 
these  whirlwinds  had  sometimes  a  progressive  motion.  Not  only  that  ships 
might  escape  beyond  their  influence  by  taking  advantage  of  the  wind  which 
blows  from  the  land,  but  he  refers  to  the  practicability  of  ascertaining  the 
situation  of  a  ship  in  a  whirlwind  from  the  strength  and  changes  of  the 
wind. 
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These  •peculations  obtained  but  little  notice  at  the  tine,  bat  were  eubse* 

2uentlv  resumed  by  Mr.  Redfield  of  New  York,  whose  position  on  die 
itlantie  Coast  afforded  him  valuable  opportunities  not  only  of  observing 
such  phenomena,  but  collecting  the  details  of  individual  storms,  and  by  a 
course  of  independent  observations,  he  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  previously  attained  by  Colonel  Capper,  namely,  that  the  humeanes  of 
the  West  Indies  as  those  of  the  East,  were  only  whirlwinds  occupying  a 
large  extent  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  Mr.  Redfield  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, that  the  revolving  mass  of  atmosphere  advanced  with  a  progressive 
motion  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  whence  he  infers  that  the  direction 
of  the  wind  at  a  particular  place  forms  no  part  of  the  essential  character  of 
the  storm,  and  is  in  all  cases  compounded  of  both  the  rotative  and  progress- 
ive velocities  of  the  storm  in  the  mean  ratio  of  these  velocities. 

Lieut-Colonel  W.  Reid,  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  has  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject  but  whose  previous  knowledge  and 
habits  seemed  to  have  little  fitted  him  by  discipline  to  the  analysis  of  physi- 
cal events ;  and  he  has  added  but  very  little  to  what  was  previously  known. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Piddington,  we  have  the  more  pleasing  task  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  a  gentleman  in  all  respects  qualified  for  the  responsible  task 
which  he  has  undertaken.  His  observations  are  made  with  untiring  industry, 
the  meat  scientific  accuracy,  and  careful  attention  to  those  elements  which 
form  the  essential  data  whereon  to  build  theories  of  physical  science.  The 
book  before  us  is  a  most  valuable  accession  to  science,  and  to  statistics  and 
the  philosophy  of  storms.  This  is  accompanied  by  practical  deductions  for 
the  management  of  inward  and  outward  bound  ships  at  or  nearing  the  Sand 
Heads,  wnen  a  cyclone  is  approaching. 

A  Standing  Navy,  mors  economical  and  efficient  than  our  present 
Irregular  Force;  with  some  Remarks  on  Naval  Titles,  Courts 
Martial,  Officers'  Messes,  &c.'  Longman  ft  Co.  and  Parker  k  Furnival. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  letters  on  Naval  reform  that  appeare  din  the 
Morning  Herald,  written  evidently  with  unbiassed  reflection,  and  having 
only  one  object  in  view — the  welfare  of  the  Service.  The  great  and  funda- 
mental change  proooaed,  is  to  adopt  a  standing  Navy,  by  enlisting  volun- 
teers for  the  same  length  of  service  as  for  the  Army.  In  order  to  prove 
that  a  standing  Navy  is  more  efficient  and  economical  than  our  present 
irregular  force,  the  author  remarks : — 

44  To  commence  with  the  boys  in  the  British  Navy.  We  enter  them  for 
seven  years,  the  time  supposed  to  be  required  to  make  them  efficient  men- 
of-war's  men ;  we  are  at  great  expense  and  trouble  to  educate  and  train 
these  boys,  but  what  return  does  the  country  receive  for  this  outlay? 
Positively  none ;  for  at  the  very  time  they  become  serviceable,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  go  where  and  when  they  please,  and  they  very  often  prefer 
the  merchant  service  or  the  American  Navy.  Turning  to  the  seamen,  the 
case  is  worse.   We  commission  ships  and  hire  seamen  for  three  or  five  years 

Srhlch  is  about  the  time  required  to  make  an  efficient  man-of-war's  man  in 
e  present  day,  when  so  much  is  required  of  him),  and  then  discharge  the 
whole  erew,  turning  them  on  the  wide  world.  I  need  not  say  that  a  great 
part  of  these  men  seek  employment  elsewhere,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  our  mer- 
chant ships,  and  all  our  trouble  and  training  are  thrown  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  receive  men  from  the  merchant  service,  they  are  untrained, 
or,  if  they  have  served  before,  have  in  a  great  measure  forgotten  all  they 
learned.  Thus,  in  time  of  pease,  we  are  rather  the  nursery  for  the  other 
service  than  the  reverse. 

So  much  has  been  written  by  able  and  efficient  men,  showing  how  dan* 
gerous  aud  impolitic  it  is  to  trust  to  impressment  for  manning  our  fleet, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  improve  on  what  they  have  said,  or 
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do  more  than  try  to  direct  attention  to  their  remarks.  These  officers  and, 
indeed,  all  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  have  shown,  by 
different  means,  that  our  present  system  of  hiring  the  men  for  a  time,  and 
dismantling  the  ship  and  disbanding  the  crew  at  the  end  of  it,  is  at  once  the 
most  extravagant  and  inefficient  way  of  maintaining  a  fleet,  and,  that  in  few 
words,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  rational  way  of  engaging  the 
men  for  permanent  and  general  service,  and  only  repairing  or  dismantling 
our  ships  when  they  require  it.  In  short,  that  we  should  have  a  Standing 
Navy  instead  of  our  present  irregular  force,  for  irregular  it  is  as  far  as  the 
men  are  concerned. 

When  a  ship-of-war  is  to  be  commissioned,  the  dockyard  people  fit  her 
hull,  and  a  captain  and  officers  are  appointed  to  her.  The  first  care  of  the 
officers  is  to  distribute  themselves  about  the  ports  to  induce  men  to  join  the 
ship,  rig  her,  and  fit  her  for  sea.  Seamen  are  frequently  not  to  be  met  with 
when  wanted,  and  the  ship  or  squadron  has  to  wait  for  months,  unable  to  go 
to  sea ;  and  when  men  are  procured,  they  are  untrained,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  proper  order  for  service  for  two  years.  Thus  is  the  country  put  to 
a  useless  expense.  All  that  is  now  necessary  for  a  man-of-war's  man  to 
acquire  seems  almost  incredible.  In  addition  to  his  being  a  good  seaman, 
and  perfect  in  gunnery  and  the  use  of  shells,  he  has  to  learn  many  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  artilleryman  and  foot  soldier.  After  teaching  him 
those  duties,  mark  the  result — at  the  end  of  three  years  we  disband  the  crew, 
and  all  our  labour,  all  the  expense  of  training  these  men,  is  thrown  away, 
lost  to  the  country,  a  great  part  of  them  joining  some  foreign,  if  not  our 
merchant  Navy,  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  many  people,  that  a  system  which 
might  have  worked  tolerably  well  as  a  part  of,  and  in  conjunction  with, 
the  plan  of  pressing  men  for  unlimited  service,  is  mischievous  and  unsuit- 
able at  the  present  time,  and  to  a  class  of  men  very  differently  educated  to 
v?hat  they  formerly  were. 

To  organize,  fit  up,  and  discipline  a  line-of-battle  ship  (especially  in  these 
days  of  steam)  is  beyond  all  comparison  more  expensive,  more  difficult  and 
tedious,  than  organizing  a  regiment ;  yet  how  would  it  answer  either  as  a 
measure  of  economy  or  prudence,  to  disband  every  regiment  at  the  end  of 
three  years  f  Let  any  one  go  on  board  a  large  ship-of-war  that  has  been 
three  years  In  commission,  and  see  the  men  gomg  through  the  exercise  and 
preparation  for  battle,  ana  if  he  has  not  witnessed  it  before,  he  will  be  made 
of  strange  materials  whose  heart  does  not  beat  with  astonishment  and  awe 
at  this  most  wonderful  of  all  humau  inventions.  No  man  can  witness  the  scene 
above  described,  without  feeling  that  two  or  three  years  of  excessive  attention 
and  labour  must  be  required  to  get  into  order  so  wonderful  and  complicated  a 
machine,  and  to  break  it  up  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  only  to  re-con* 
struct  it,  must  be  extravagant,  imprudent,  and  destructive  to  all  concerned. 

The  manning  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  without  impressment,  has  been 
hitherto  an  insurmountable  difficulty— even  the  genius  of  Pitt  failed  to  ac- 
complish it.  It  is  thought  that  the  Merchant  Seaman's  Registration  Act  is 
intended  to  have  that  effect ;  but  we  cannot  see  how.  If,  for  example,  every 
sea-port  in  England  were  required  to  furnish  its  quota  of  seamen  for  defence 
in  war,  he  knows  little  of  sailors  who  supposes  they  would  voluntarily  come 
forward  and  obey  the  call.  Our  knowledge  of  them  tells  us  they  would  not 
without  compulsion,  and  that,  in  fact,  each  sea-port  would  have  to  press  the 
number  required,  if,  indeed,  they  were  willing  to  try  the  experiment ;  and 
sure  we  are  it  would  not  do  to  trust  to  anything  so  uncertain  for  manning 
our  ships  in  case  of  emergency.  We  therefore  think  our  proposition  of  a 
Standing  Naval  force,  as  far  as  the  numbers  go  which  may  be  required  for 
general  service,  is  the  best  remedy  for  impressment,  for  that  number  at  least 
— say  25,000  men.  And  although  our  plan  may  not  be  perfect  in  its  kind  ; 
our  hope  is,  it  may  form  the  basis  of  one  to  be  brought  into  operation  at 
some  future  time,  which  may  be  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
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It  can  hardly  be  believed  by  younger  officers,  that  but  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  no  uniform  system  of  teaching  naval  gunnery ;  every  captain  fol- 
lowed bis  own  devices,  and  the  men  did  not  care  to  learn,  as  they  had  it  all 
to  go  over  again  in  some  other  shape  in  the  next  ship.  When  I  remember 
that  such  ft  piece  of  folly  existed  only  a  short  time  since,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  change  was  opposed,  I  am  not  without  hopes  for  the  future." 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  follow  the  writer  in  his  observations 
on  the  various  improvements  he  recommends ;  but  we  canuot  deny  ourselves 
the  satisfaction  of  referring  to  bis  remarks  on  officers  messing  together — 
scntiraeuts  that  do  infiuite  credit  both  to  the  author's  head  and  heart. 

"  On  so  delicate  a  point  as  this  (the  messing  together  of  all  ranks  of  offi- 
cers), we  require  the  opinion  of  other  persons  besides  naval  officers.  The 
isolated  lives  they  lead  and  the  strict  routine  in  which  they  are  brought  up, 
make  them  apt  to  dread  any  change,  especially  where  they  conceive  their 
own  dignity  may  be  compromised ;  but  I  would  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
them  that  the  only  true  way  for  the  senior  officers  to  raise  their  position  is 
to  raise  the  position  and  moral  condition  of  the  juniors.  I  conceive  that 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Navy  labours  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
somewhat  selfish  and  isolated  notions  which  prevent  our  considering  our- 
selves as  one  body,  no  one  portion  of  which  can  be  depressed  without  bringing 
discredit  on  the  whole." 


Toubist's  Gallbby — Hbe  Majesty's  Thbatbe,  Hatmabket. 

In  these  days  of  pictorial  illustration,  when  Englishmen  may  "  bit  at  home 
at  ease/'  and,  without  encountering  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  foreign  travel, 
become  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  features  of  every  clime,  from  Indus  to 
the  Pole — it  appears  to  us  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  happily  con- 
ceived than  the  design  of  bringing  to  the  curious  enquirer  a  connected  series 
of  continental  views,  which  should  comprehend  so  much  of  what  the  accom- 
plished gentleman  is  supposed  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  before  his 
education  is  complete.  This  object  is  achieved  in  the  work  under  notice, 
with  a  power  and  truth  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  either  in  pictorial 
arrangement  and  execution,  or  in  fidelity  of  delineation.  The  inquiring 
spectator  is  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  minutiae  of  detail,  while  the  connois- 
seur in  art  must  feel  tnat  the  subject  throughout  is  dignified  by  its  rich  and 
harmonious,  and  in  some  parts  poetic,  treatment. 

To  the  habitue  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  no  exordium  of  ours  is  requisite 
to  bespeak  faith  in  the  artist,  who  has,  since  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Lumley's  brilliant  management,  had  the  entire  direction  and  production  of 
the  splendid  scenic  representations  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  there  chal- 
lenged admiration.  These,  through  the  combined  liberality  of  the  impre- 
sario and  talent  of  the  artist,  have  become  the  pride  of  our  own,  and  envy  of 
every  other  city  possessing  a  theatre  where  6cene  and  song  combine  in  aid  of 
luxury  and  refinement.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the  resources  of  art,  as 
there  put  under  requisition,  we  feel  confident  in  recommending  a  visit  to 
"  the  Tourist's  Gallery,"  where  they  will  find  a  liberal  display  of  that  talent 
which  has  placed  Mr.  Marshall  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  vari- 
ous points  of  interest  which  abound  throughout  the  entire  representation ; 
but  it  is  due  to  our  readers  that  we  should  give  such  a  general  description  as 
si) all  enable  them  to  understand  what  it  is  we  so  greatly  admire  and  unequi- 
vocally recommend  to  their  notice  and  patronage. 

The  entire  tour  of  Europe  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  "  routes/'  which 
are  defined  in  the  programme,  and  traced  by  the  attendant  lecturer  upon  a 
monster  map  displayed  at  the  commencement  of  each  division  of  the  subject. 
The  first  is  from  the  Thames  to  Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Prague  vi  xth  its 
Walhalla,  Ratisbon,  Vienna,  Pe6th,  Buda,  and  Constantinople.  Apropos  of 
this  part,  we  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  discriminating  judgment  which 
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has  sought  no  meritricious  aid  from  forced  effects  in  the  representation  of 
cities  and  towns,  which  derive  sufficient  importance  from  then:  size  and  the 
character  of  their  public  buildings.  All  here  is  presented  to  the  eve  in 
its  every  day  aspect,  as  it  might  appear  to  the  ordinary  observer  on  ordinary 
occasions,  dependant  only  for  importance  upon  the  unostentatious  clearness 
of  its  execution ;  while  in  such  portions  of  the  subject  as  in  some  degree 
admit  of  the  ideal  in  their  treatment,  the  painter  has  unfolded  his  mantle  of 
genius,  and  clothed  them  in  the  poetic  dress  of  his  art.  As  an  instance 
of  the  latter  mode,  witness  his  view  of  the  Walhalla — Fame's  temple, 
consecrated  to  the  memories  of  (he  departed  great  of  Germany — in  de- 

Eicting  which  he  has  seized  upon  an  effect  which  comes  home  to  the 
eart  and  mind  of  cultivated  taste,  and  produced  a  picture  worthy  of  a  poet- 
painter.  Soft  twilight  descends  upon  the  nether  world  of  mountain  and 
river,  while  a  gleam  of  glory  seems  to  linger,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  upon  the  Fane  itself,  as  it  rears  its  graceful  form  into  the  pure  evening 
sky,  studded  with  stars,  which  seem  to  look  down  upon  and  claim  kindred 
and  communion  with  the  pure  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead,  whose  memories 
are  embalmed  within.  The  dignity  of  historical  painting  is  emulated  in  the 
composition,  colouring,  and  treatment  of  another  portion  of  the  work,  where 
groups  of  Hungarian  peasants  are  represented  as  celebrating  a  wedding,  and 
their  national  dance.  Contrast  is  not  wanting  to  enhance  the  relative  in- 
terest of  the  various  parts,  as  in  succession  they  are  presented  to  the  eve. 
"  From  grave  to  gay — from  lively  to  severe,"  is  a  motto,  the  value  of  which 
the  artist  has  fully  felt  and  illustrated  on  his  canvass.  Excitement  vibrates 
between  extremes,  as  in  the  next  view  is  presented  the  rushing  torrent,  rend- 
ing its  fearful  passage  through  barriers  such  as  nature  herself  only  can  oppose 
to  contending  force.  "  The  Irongate"  is  a  turbulent  rapid  on  the  Danube, 
about  midway  between  Pesth  and  Constantinople,  where  the  mighty  river, 
pent  up  and  vexed  in  its  headlong  course,  by  rocks  of  horrid  form  and  dan- 
serous  position,  boils  and  eddies  with  deafening  roar,  which  may  be  heard 
for  miles  away  from  the  locality.  Here  many  an  adventurous  boatman,  in 
bis  perilous  descent  of  these  rapids,  has  terminated  his  voyage  and  life 
together,  ending  both  in  destruction.  Commend  us  to  pictures  such  as  these. 
Though  faithful  transcripts  of  things  that  be,  they  are  conceived  and  rendered 
in  a  spirit  of  art  which  is  akin  to  true  poetry,  and  leave  but  one  regret  in 
their  contemplation — that  their  durability  should  be  so  ephemeral. 

We  regret  that  our  space  is  nearly  exhausted  without  our  having  been  able 
to  do  iustice  to  the  entire  work.  Briefly,  then,  we  must  observe  that  the 
second  route  commences  at  Rome,  which  is  brought  under  view ;  proceeds  to 
Venice,  of  which  city,  three  views  are  presented — all  magnificent  specimens  of 
art ;  then  on  through  Switzerland,  with  its  stupendous  works  of  nature  and  art ; 
Monte  Rosa,  the  glaciers,  the  gallery  of  Isella,  the  vallev  of  Gondo,  the  vil- 
lage of  Simplon,  the  mountain  itself,  with  its  glaciers  and  snow-clad  summit, 
whence  an  avalanche  spreads  destruction  over  the  devoted  village  at  its  base  s 
Interlachen,  the  Jungfrau,  the  Wetterhorn,  Grindelwald,  the  vallev  of  Lautcr- 
brunnen,  Geneva,  Montanvert;  and  lastly,  in  this  division,  the  monarch 
Mont  Blanc,  now  veiled  in  mist,  now  brilliant  under  the  full  effulgence  of 
mid-day  sun.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  the  artist  has  played  with 
sun? hine  or  with  storm,  alternating  from  one  to  the  other,  under  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  in  a  manner  that  is  truly  magical. 

The  third  part  consists  of  the  scenery  of  the  picturesque  portion  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Johannisberg  and  Cologne.  It  is  of  that  lovely  tranquillizing 
character  which  steeps  the  feelings  in  "  measureless  content,  and  dismisses 
the  arm-chair  traveller  to  his  home  fire-side,  with  an  enlarged  and  improved 
heart  and  understanding,  to  ponder  on  the  beauty  of  this  world  of  ours,  as 
illustrated  in  the  "  Tour  of  Europe,"  at  the  Opera  Concert -room,  Hay- 
market. 

Well  does  Mr.  Marshall  deserve — and  may  he  reap  his  reward — the  patro« 
nage  of  the  public. 
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Kaffki  Wa*.—- Another  of  those  harassing  Kttle  wars  which  bring 
desolation  to  the  hearth  of  the  civilian,  and  entail  only  fatigue  and 
privations  upon  the  soldier,  has  broken  out  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  cupidity  of  the  Kaffre,  whose  notions  of  meum  and  fewm  are  regu- 
lated by  his  power  of  obtaining  possession  of  his  neighbour's  goods, 
is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  war,  The  chiefs  have  broken  their  com- 
pact with  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  made  a  descent  upon  the  frontier, 
massacring  whole  villages,  and  carrying  off  cattle.  The  troops  have 
been  active  m  resenting  the  outrage,  and  the  burgher  guard  have 
shewn  much  determination  m  opposing  the  foe,  but  the  best  arrange- 
ments are,  it  is  feared,  insufficient  for  a  permanent  resistance,  unices 
a  reinforcement  be  sent  out.  Accordingly  the  74th  have  been  ordered 
to  the  Cape,  and  it  is  expected  that  another  regiment  will  follow. 
The  outbreak  has  illustrated  two  points  of  importance.  It  estab* 
lishes  the  folly  of  attempting  to  form  military  colonies  upon  an  inse- 
cure frontier,  where  the  poor  pensioners  and  settlers  are  cut  up  in  de- 
tail by  merciless  savages ;  and  the  impolicy  of  withdrawing  troops 
from  a  colony  or  settlement  the  moment  a  campaign  has  been  satisfac- 
torily concluded.  Many  of  our  possessions  require  the  constant  pr&» 
sence  of  a  large  protecting  force*  The  Cape  is  one  of  them.  The  par* 
tieulars  of  the  recent  conflicts  are  given  in  the  despatches  and  general 
orders  elsewhere  published. 

Lodging  Monet  to  Married  Soldiers. — In  order  to  afford  mar- 
ried soldiers  a  better  opportunity  of  procuring  decent  accommodation 
out  of  barracks,  the  government  has  now  granted  an  extra  penny  per 
diem  for  this  purpose  to  three  in  every  hundred  men  in  a  regiment. 

The  KNAt sack. —-We  record  with  pleasure  that  considerable  efforts 
are  being  made  by  various  officers  to  introduce  improvements  into  the 
construction  of  the  knapsack  and  in  the  manner  of  attaching  it  to  the 
person  of  the  soldier.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  "  finality"  of  the 
knapsack  question  by  those  in  authority  who  are  averse  to  the  trouble 
which  changes  of  any  kind  temporarily  produce,  there  can  be  no  sort 
of  doubt  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  give  ease  to  the  man  who  is 
obliged  to  carry  the  knapsack.  It  is  astonishing  what  heavy  weights 
men  (and  women,  also !)  are  enabled  to  bear,  if  the  pressure  is  judici- 
ously arranged.  The  colporteur  carries  a  hundred  weight  upon  his 
shoulders,  in  addition  to  the  padded  knot  on  which  it  rests :  the 
milk-maid  will  set  forth  upon  her  morning  walk  with  a  weight  of  two 
hundred  pounds  in  milk,  yoke,  and  pails,  all  supported  upon  ihs 
shoulders.    It  follows,  then,  that  the  shoulder  is  the  proper  part  of  the 
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body  lor  sustaining  weights  without  distressing  the  bearer  of  them ; 
and  this  point  being  ascertained,  humane  and  ingenious  men  are  endea- 
vouring to  apply  the  principle  to  the  carriage  of  the  knapsack.  At 
present  all  the  pressure  is  upon  the  lungs  ;  for  though  the  knapsack  is 
attached  to  the  person  by  arm  and  shoulder-straps,  those  again  are 
held  firmly  together  by  the  strap  which  crosses  the  chest.  Observe  a 
soldier  when  he  marches  up  hill,  or  wishes  to  alter  slightly  the  adjust- 
ment of  his  pack.  He  placet  his  thumb  beneath  the  chest  strap,  and 
then  moves  his  knapsack.  Ergo,  it  is  upon  the  chest  that  he  feels  the 
chief  burthen.  How  many  diseases  assail  the  human  frame  beeause 
the  powers  of  respiration  are  confined,  the  medical  fraternity  can  best 
tell.  Let  us  hope  that  we  are  now  at  the  very  heels  of  reform.  We 
have  found  out  our  errors,  and  it  behoves  us  as  honest  men  to  correct 
them  without  delay,  especially  as  they  concern  the  cause  of  humanity* 


Cadbts  m  tot  East  Ihdia.  Compant's  Samoa. 
The  following  are  the  points  upon  which  candidates  are  to  be  examined, 
before  they  are  passed  as  Cadets  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany :— 

1.  Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  English  correctly  from  dicta- 
tion. 

2.  He  should  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
arithmetic,  including  the  rule  of  three,  compound  proportion,  simple  and 
compound  interest,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root.    He  should  also  have  read  the  first  three  books  of  Eaelid. 

3.  In  languages  he  should  be  able  to  translate  into  English  passages  from 
"  Caesar's  Commentaries,"  or  from  the  first  four  books  of  "  Virgil's  iEneid," 
and  he  will  be  further  expected  to  parse,  and  show  his  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  translate  from  French  into  English  an 
extract  from  one  of  the  following  works,  viz. "  Telemachus,"  "  Voltaire's 
Charles  XII.,"  and  "  Peter  the  Great.'1  But  the  candidate  will  hare  the 
option  of  being  examined  in  the  Hindustani,  in  lieu  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  in  that  case  he  will  be  required  to  translate  from  Hindustani  into 
English  an  extract  from  one  of  the  following  works,  vis. : — "  Bagh-o-Buhar," 
44  Tota-Kuhanee." 

4.  In  history  he  should  be  prepared  to  pass  an  examination  in  "  Keight- 
ley's  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome/1  in  "  Gleia's  History  of  England," 
and  in  the  History  of  British  India  contained  in  vols;  1  and  2  of  the  44  Edin- 
burgh Cabinet  Library." 

5.  In  geography  he  should  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  modern 
divisions  of  the  world,  the  principal  nations  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  names 
of  the  capital  of  each  nation  in  Europe,  and  of  the  chief  cities  of  Hindostan ; 
and  the  names  and  situations  of  the  principal  rivers  and  mountains  in  the 
world. 

6.  In  fortification  be  should  have  read  some  elementary  work  on  the  sub- 
ject ("  fltraith's  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Fortification,"  or 44  Ma- 
caulay's  Field  Fortification,")  and  have  received  some  instruction  in  drawing. 

The  examination  of  the  candidates  will  take  place  before  a  Board  of  Exa- 
miners to  be  convened  for  that  purpose  at  the  Military  Seminary  at  Addis* 
combe,  near  Croydon. 

If  the  candidate  has  been  confirmed  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  will  be  required  to  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  If  not  so 
confirmed,  or  if  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  certificate  from  a  minister,  stating  that  he  has  been  well 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  religion  in  which  he  baa  been  brought  up. 
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The  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  produce  testimonials  of  good  moral 
conduct,  under  the  hand  of  the  principal  or  superior  authority  of  the  college 
or  public  institution  in  which  he  may  have  been  educated,  or  under  the 
hand  of  the  private  instructor  to  whose  care  he  may  have  been  confided  ; 
and  the  said  testimonials  shall  have  reference  to  his  conduct  during  the 
two  years  immediately  preceding  his  presentation  for  admission. 


East  India  House,  Fbb.  25,  1851. — Her  Majesty  having  been  graciously 
pleased  to  assent  to  a  medal  being  granted  to  the  surviving  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  East  India  Company  who  were  engaged  in 
the  several  services  enumerated  in  the  following  list,  including  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  Company's  Marine,  who  took  part 
in  the  Burmese  war,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  general  and  other  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  East  India  Company's  Army, 
who  are  entitled  to  this  honorary  distinction,  are  to  apply  for  the  same  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to 
send  at  the  same  time,  in  writing,  a  statement  of  the  claim,  specifying  in 
what  action,  and  at  what  period  of  time  they  served,  accompanied  by  any 
certificates  calculated  to  substantiate  the  claim.  * 
List  of  services  for  which  the  India  Medal  is  to  be  granted. 

Storm  of  Allighur,  4th  September,  1808. 

Battle  of  Delhi,  11th  September,  1803. 

Battle  of  Assye,  23rd  September,  1803. 

Siege  of  Asseerghur,  21st  October,  1803. 

Battle  of  Laswarree,  1st  November,  1803. 

Battle  of  Argaum,  29th  November.  1803. 

Siege  and  Storm  of  Gawilghur,  15th  December,  1803. 

Defence  of  Delhi,  October,  1804. 

Battle  of  Deig,  13th  November,  1804. 

Capture  of  Deig,  23rd  December,  1804. 

War  in  Nepaul  in  1816. 

Battle  of  Kirkee,  and  Battle  and  Capture  of  Poona,  November,  1817. 
Battle  of  Seetabuldee,  and  Battle  and  Capture  of  Nagpoor,  November 
and  December,  1817. 

Battle  of  Maheidpoor,  2lst  December,  1817. 
Defence  of  Corygaum,  1st  January,  1818. 
War  in  Ava,  1824  to  1826. 
Siege  and  Storm  of  B  hurt  poor,  January,  1826. 

The  Accountant  General  op  the  Navt. — The  London  Gazette  con* 
tained  the  following  announcement : — "  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  John  Thomas  Briggs,  Esq.,  Accountant 
General  of  the  Navy.".  This  mark  of  royal  distinction  upon  a  gentleman  so 
highly  respected  by  the  department  of  which  he  is  the  efficient  chief,  and  so 
universally  esteemed,  no  less  by  an  extensive  mercantile  circle  than  by  all 
classes  of  public  officers,  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction,  for  it  is  regarded 
as  an  honour  conferred  upon  one  to  whom  honour  was  due,  for  a  career  of 
faithful  and  distinguished  civil  services,  in  highly  responsible  positions,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  no  less  than  55  years,  Sir  John  having  in  the  course 
of  his  official  life  held  the  appointments  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Naval 
Revision,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Com* 
missioner  of  the  Victualling  Board,  and  for  the  last  19  years  the  more  im- 
portant and  onerous  post  of  Accountant  General  of  the  Navv.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  we  only  repeat  the  sentiments  of  every  one  who  has  ever 
transacted  official  business,  or  has  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  or  friendship  of 
Sir  John  Briggs,  when  we  state  that,  whether  as  a  private  gentleman  or  an 
officer  of  the  public  service,  a  more  worthy  or  deserving  servant  of  the 
Crown  never  received  Royal  favour.— United  Service  Gazette* 
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Sie  C.  Napibb's  Speech  at  Bombay,  at  the  dinner  given  to  him  by  the 
Bengalee  Club,  contained  one  or  two  passages  which  merit  being  retained. 
Sneaking  of  the  ensign  who  was  serjeant-major  of  the  Bombay  Fusiliers,  and 
wno  earned  his  promotion  by  planting  the  colours  on  the  walls  of  Moultan, 
he  said : — 

"  I  must  say,  in  this  Bombay  Presidency,  that  you  are  a  little  too  much 
inclined  to  high  birth,  and  sucn  things.  There  is  among  you  now  a  brave 
man,  a  glorious  soldier,  at  this  table,  who  rose  from  the  ranks  by  his  own 
good  merits,  and  I  love  that  man  (cheering) ;  yes,  I  do  love  him,  because  be 
was  the  man  who  first  planted  the  colours  of  his  nation  on  the  breach  at 
Moultan  (Cheers).  But  regulation — that  curse  of  honourable  and  honest 
feeling — which  should  be  broken  when  found  inconsistent,  prohibits  that 
glorious  soldier  from  partaking,  with  his  brother  officers,  of  the  benefits  of 
that  fund,  which,  if  he  were  to  die,  would  give  his  widow  and  children  the 
support  due  to  the  husband's  and  father's  rank  and  standing.  If  he  die 
to-morrow,  his  widow  and  children  would  lose  everything  due  to  the  rank 
and  station  to  which  his  valour  and  bravery  raised  him.  I  know  I  am 
speaking  to  your  feelings,  and  I  know  that  your  feelings  respond,  too.  This 
regulation  should  be  broken  in  Bombay.  That  glorious  soldier  led  to  the 
breach — to  victory ;  and  he  is  a  brave  and  good  man,  and  deserves  all  that 
can  be  heaped  upon  him,  although  he  did  rise  from  the  ranks,  and  a  glorious 
foundation,  too,  for  a  man  to  come  from." 

In  allusion  to  the  armies  of  India,  Sir  Charles  said : — 

"  Take  them  altogether,  I  think  they  amount  to  400,000  men,  well  armed, 
well  equipped,  well  disciplined,  and,  I  will  also  say,  well  officered,  for  they 
were  officered  by  British  officers ;  thev  were,  as  I  said,  well  equipped  (for  the 
Company  is  most  generous  in  its  equipment  of  its  military  men),  and  led  by 
officers,  English  officers,  and  I  know  that  wherever  a  British  officer  leads,  you 
will  not  find  the  black  sepoy  in  the  rear.  I  have  seen  this,  and  when  their 
officers  have  fallen  wounded,  the  sepoys'  bayonets  were  crossed  over  them  to 

Srotect  them.  I  have  seen  this,  and  speak  what  I  know.  T'other  day,  at 
lohat,  where  not  a  shot  should  have  been  fired,  in  that  pass  I  saw  the  sepoys 
stand  by  their  European  officers,  and  bravely  carry  them  off  when  wounded, 
and  die  by  their  side  when  they  expired  (cheers).  I  shall  never  think  of  the 
sepoys  of  India  without  respect  and  admiration  f cheers),  when  I  think  of  the 
25th  Regiment  Bombay  Army,  aud  of  the  12th,  t  cannot  speak  without  affec- 
tion and  love  (cheers).  The*  Europeans  belonging  to  the  Indian  armies  are 
magnificent  I  have  seen  them  in  action.  The  1st  and  2nd  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  and  the  1st  and  2nd  of  the  Bengal  Army;  I  have  served  with  them 
too,  and  was  never  able  to  see  the  slightest  difference  between  them  and  our 
own  European  troops,  except  that  tbey  have  not  officers  enough.  European 
regiments  ore  officered,  the  Company's  are  not,  because  they  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  officers — at  least  in  my  opinion." 


Staff  Officbbs  of  Pensioners. — The  Secretary-at-War  has  just  issued 
a  very  important  circular  to  Staff  Officers  of  Pensioners.  He  deprecates  the 
system  of  Serjeants  affixing  their  mark  in  lieu  of  the  mark  of  the  man  who 
cannot  write,  and  that  he  must  visit  in  the  most  serious  manner  this  practice 
in  future.  The  man  himself  must  affix  his  own  mark.  Again,  the  pensioner  has 
been  allowed  to  sign  his  name  in  the  pay  list  for  his  first  month's  pay  when  there 
are  two  month*'  pay  still  due  ;  this  is  very  objectionable,  as  in  the  event  of 
the  officer's  death,  his  representatives  could  claim  credit  for  the  three  months, 
neither  could  an  officer's  quarterly  account  be  made  up.  This  practice  has 
been  allowed  to  creep  in  by  some  officers  to  prevent  their  having  the  trouble 
of  making  out  monthly  receipts.   For  the  future,  proper  forms  for  filling  up 
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Officer  must  also  balance  his  cash  account  before  tearing  each  place  of  pay- 
ment ;  he  will  then  know  if  he  has  charged  for  any  man  he  has  omitted  to 
pay.  He  must  also  check  the  amount  of  cash  in  his  possession  at  the  end, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  a  new  quarter,  and  should  his  account 
he  wrong,  he  must  find  out  the  error  before  transmitting  his  account  to  the 
War-office.  More  care  must  also  be  used  in  affixing  the  date  to  the  termi- 
nation of  pensions,  as  it  has  frequently  occurred  by  this  neglect  that  tem- 
porary pensions  have  been  converted  into  permanent  ones.  Declarations  are 
also  to  be  more  carefully  examined,  and  compared  with  the  record-book,  and 
he  is  then  to  affix  his  initials  to  the  declaration.  No  excuse  will  henceforth 
be  admitted  that  errors  arise  through  the  carelessness  of  sergeants  or  other 
subordinates,  they  are  only  expected  to  do  the  manual  labour  of  copying. 
The  Staff  Officer  alone  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  future  {regularities. 


PKSPABA.TIOM  OF  80LDTBR*'  DISC  HA  RGBS. 

Horse  Guards,  March  14th,  1851. 
It  having  been  represented  to  the  Commander- in*  Chief  that  difficulties 
have  arisen  on  foreign  stations,  in  regard  to  certain  points  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  discharge  documeuts,  His  Grace,  after  communicating  on  the 
subject  with  the  Secretary-at-War,  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  be  circulated  throughout  the  Army  for  general  informa- 
tion and  guidance,  viz. : — 

The  discharge  documents  should  be  completed  to  the  last  day  of  the  month 
in  which  the  Regimental  Board  sits,  and  the  service  in  the  parchment  certi- 
ficate should  be  filled  in  in  pencil;  after  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Board, 
together  with  the  parchment  certificate,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  General 
Officer  commanding  for  approval  and  confirmation. 

The  General  Officer  should  confirm  the  certificate,  if  necessary,  to  a  date 
so  considerably  in  advance  ns  to  secure  its  reaching  the  regiment  before  the 
expiration  of  the  intervening  period,  filling  in  any  additional  service,  if  re- 
quired, at  the  proper  place  in  the  second  page  of  the  "  discharge/' 

The  certificate,  on  its  receipt  at  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  regiment,  may 
be  either  at  once  delivered  to  the  man,  should  he  be  desirous  of  proceeding 
to  his  destination,  or  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Commanding  Officer, 
until  the  date  of  its  confirmation  shall  have  arrived;  but  in  neither  case, 
can  the  soldier  be  considered  clear  of  the  service  until  that  date. 

On  stations  where  the  communication  between  the  Regiment  and  the 
Head  Quarters  of  the  command  may  be  irregular,  or  liable  to  interruption, 
the  date  of  .confirmation,  and  the  period  of  service,  in  the  parchment  certi- 
ficate, should  not  be  inserted  in  ink  till  the  receipt  of  that  document  at  the 
Regiment,  when  the  Commanding  Officer  should  report  to  the  General  Offi- 
cer, the  precise  date  of  its  final  delivery  to  the  man,  in  order  that  the  addi- 
tional service  may  be  accurately  inserted  in  the  "  discharge,"  and  both 
documents  made  to  correspond  in  this  respect. 

Whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of  a  Soldier,  immediately,  whether 
in  consequence  of  his  purchasing  his  discharge,  of  his  being  an  incorrigible 
or  infamous  character,  or  for  any  other  adequate  cause,  and  when  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Regiment  may  be  contiguous  to  that  of  the  confirming  authority, 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  man's  services  being  made  up,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Regimental  Board,  to  the  date  of  the  Board's  sitting,  or  to 
such  other  convenient  period,  antecedent  to  the  last  dav  of  the  month,  as 
may  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  transmission  of  the  discharge  documents  to 
Head  Quarters  for  confirmation,  and  for  the  return  of  the  parchment  certifi- 
cate to  the  Regiment  for  delivery  to  the  Soldier. 

In  all  cases  of  men  sent  home  from  foreign  stations  for  discharge,  their 
services  are,  of  course,  to  be  made  up  as  heretofore,  to  the  end  of  the  month 


in  which  the  Board  sits. 


G.  Bsown,  Adjutant  General. 
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t&B  Ftrrtmi  ships  or  not  mnb. — armaments  of  sailing  and 

8CEBW  SHIPS. 

On  the  launch  of  the  first  screw  line-of-battle  ship  for  the  British  Navy, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  the  armament  of  the  screw  ship  as  compared 
with  the  Modern  sailing  ship.  The  screw  ship  is  the  Sanspariel,  of  81  guns, 
to  have  screw  machinery  of  350  horse-power,  launched  at  Devonport  on  the 
19th  inst.  The  sailing  ship  is  the  last  of  the  new  80-gun  ships  or  Vanguard 
improved  class,  namely,  the  Centurion,  launched  at  Pembroke  some  time 
since.   The  tonnage  and  armament  of  each  aro  as  follow  : 

SanspabiEL,  81  guns,  2,385  tons  {screw  skip). 

Lower  deck   30  32-pounders   56  cwt.  9  ft.  6  in. 

Main  deck   30   8-mch  52  cwt.  8  ft. 

Quarter-deck  and  forecastle   20  32-pounders   25  cwt.  6  ft. 

w  n  1  10-inch         84  cwt.  9  ft.  4  in 

Total   81  guns. 

Cbntubion,  80  guns,  2,590  tons  (sailing  ship). 

Lower  deck    10  8  inch         65  Cwt  9  ft. 

„   .   18  32-pounders   56  cwt.  9  ft.  6  in. 

Main  deck   4   8-inch         65  cwt  9  ft. 

„   »  »    24  32-pounders    58  cwt  9  ft. 

Quarter-deck  and  forecastle   24  32-pounders   42  cwt.  8  ft. 

Total    80  guns. 

COMPARATIVE  WEIGHT  AND  LENGTH  OF  OUNS. 

BanspareiL  Centurion. 

Lower  deck..,.  1,680  cwt.   285  ft.  1,658  cwt.  261ft. 

Main  deck  1,560  cwt.  240  ft.  1,460  cwt.   252  ft. 

Quarter-deck  and  forecastle            584  cwt.   129  ft.  4  in.  1,008  cwt   192  ft. 

Total    8,824  cwt   654  ft.         4,126  705  ft. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  weight  of  the  guns  of  the  screw  ship  is 
302  cwt.  less  than  that  of  the  sailing  ship,  and  length  of  guns  6*0  feet  8 
inches  less— a  disparity  in  fbrce  which  every  intelligent  man  will  admit  is 
more  than  doubly  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  given  to  the  screw  ship 
by  her  screw  propeller,  which  will  enable  the  Sanspareil  to  use  her  broadside 
when  the  Centurion  can  scarcely  bring  a  single  gun  to  bear. 

The  complement  of  the  two  ships  will  be  alike — we  presume,  750  men; 
for  the  screw  ship  will  not  be  so  heavily  rigged  as  the  mere  sailing  ship, 
and  thus  the  difference  in  seamen  in  the  one  will  be  made  up  in  engineers 
and  stokers  in  the  other.  With  the  advantages  the  screw  propeller  so  pal- 
pably gives  to  a  ship  of-war,  it  would  be  useless  waste  of  money  hence- 
forth to  lay  down  any  ship  without  providing  auxiliary  propelling  ma- 
chinery for  her. 

Wind w a ed  and  Lsswabd  Islands  Command. — Major  General  William 
Wood,  C.B.  and  K.H.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  with  the  local 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Genera],  in  succession  to  Lieutenant  General  Sir  J.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  K.C.B.,  returning  home  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 

Captain  Bubmestee,  59th  Foot,  has  succeeded  Captain  Mylius,  Ceylon 
Rifles,  as  Major  of  Brigade  at  Hong-Kong. 

Lieutenant  Gbant,  2nd  Foot,  has  succeeded  Lieutenant  Fairtlough,  55th 
Foot,  as  Superintending  Officer  of  the  Limerick  District. 

Captain  Tulloch  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Tilbury  Fort,  where  he 
has  been  for  some  time  past  employed  superintending  Pensioner  Convict 
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Guards  for  the  Colonies,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Major  O'Brien,  Unat- 
tached, formerly  Brigade  Major  at  Chatham.  Captain  Tolloch  is  waiting 
the  Commander-in-Chiefs  approval  of  his  promotion  to  a  Majority  previous 
to  his  proceeding  to  Canada  to  enrol  the  Pensioners  resident  there." 

Staff.— Brigadier  Dorinzy,  K.H.,  86th  Regiment,  has  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  Upper  Scinde  Brigade,  and  been  granted  leave  to  Europe ;  and 
Brigadier  N.  Wilson,  K.H.,  64th  Regiment,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  a  First  Class  Brigadier. 

Staff— Lieutenant  Teesdale,  83rd  Regiment,  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Hong-Kong,  has  arrived  in  London  by  the  last  overland  mail, 
having  resigned  his  appointment  on  his  Excellency's  Staff. 

Major  Edward es,  C.B.,  has  returned  to  India,  by  the  Overland  Route, 
on  the  20th  of  March. 

The  "  Miranda,"  Screw  Sloop.— This  screw  sloop,  designed  by  the 
late  Committee  of  Reference,  and  built  at  Sheerness,  to  be  launched,  is  of 
the  following  dimensions : — 

Length    196  ft. 

Length  of  keel  for  tonnage    174  ft.   4  in. 

Breadth,  extreme    34  ft. 

Breadth  for  tonnage    S3       6  in. 

Breadth,  moulded    32  ft.  10  in. 

Depth  in  hold    20  ft.   9  in. 

Tonnage    1,039  tons 

Steam-power         ...        250  horses. 

She  is  to  carry  the  following  armament  of  14  guns,  and  her  complement  is 
to  be  150  officers  and  men. 

2  68-pounders,  87  cwt.,  9  ft.  6  in.  long. 
12  32- pounders,  32  cwt.,  6  ft.  6  in.  long. 

The  India  Medals. — The  following  are  among  the  Officers  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service  who  are  entitled  to  medals  for  the  wars  in  India  which 
the  East  India  Company  have  resolved  to  decorate: — 

1803  and  1804.— Field  Marshal  H.  G.  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Lieu- 
tenant General  Huskisson,  Lieutenant  General  Gordon;  Major  General 
D'Aguilar ;  Major  General  Forbes ;  Colonel  Barlow  and  Colonel  Js.  Jones. 

Nepaul,  1816. — General  Wood ;  Colonels  Dwyer,  Carlyon,  and  Croker. 

Mahratta  War,  1817-18.— Major  General  Ewart ;  the  Earl  of  Harrington; 
Colonel  Eden  and  Colonel  Croker. 

Burmah,  1826  and  1826. — Lieutenant  General  Sir  Willougby  Cotton; 
Major  General  Sir  R.  Armstrong ;  Major  General  Godwin ;  and  Colonel 
G.  E.  Jones. 

Bhurtpore,  1826. — Lord  Combermere;  Colonel  Childers,  Colonel  the 
Hon.  J.  Finch,  Colonel  Bisshopp,  Colonel  Everard ;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  Luard. 

There  are  many  others  of  lesser  rank,  and  many  who  are  now  en  rttraite. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  assistance  in  preparing  accurate  lists  for 
publication.  The  histories  of  the  wars  only  mention  the  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  honourably  distinguished. 

Paul  Jones. — The  American  frigate,  St  Lawrence,  now  at  Southamp- 
ton, will,  after  discharging  her  cargo,  take  on  board  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated Commodore  Paul  Jones,  now  reposing  at  Paris.  The  ashes  of  the 
first  Republican  Naval  Officer,  under  General  Washington,  are  thus  to  be 
honoured  by  special  removal  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  ship  of  war. 

Military  Savings-banks. — According  to  the  usual  official  account  the 
balance  due  by  the  public  on  March  31,  1850,  to  the  depositors  in  the  Mili- 
tary Savings-banks  was  £114,123  10s.  6d.  The  number  of  depositors  was 
9,903— viz.,  7,159  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  and  1,204  Ordnance  Corps.  The 
dividends  received  up  to  the  8th  of  January  last,  on  the  savings-banks  fund 
account  amounted  to  £11,596  10s.  2d.,  making  the  total  fund  £125,720. 
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